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Dbpartmbnt  of  rnn  Intqrior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washingtorit  February  ra,  ZQT^. 

Sir:  All  who  know  best  the  Southern  States  and  their  problems  ^ust,  I  believe, 
approve  the  sentiment  of  the  statement  recently  made  by  the  Southern  University  Race 
Commission,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  State  universities  of  1 1  Southern  States. 
This  statement  was  sent  in  an  open  letter  to  the  college  men  of  the  South  and  is  as  follows : 

The  South  can  not  realize  its  destiny  if  one-third  of  her  population  is  undeveloped  and  inefficient. 
For  our  common  welfare  we  must  strive  to  cure  disease  wherever  we  find  it,  strengthen  whatever  is 
weak,  and  develop  all  that  is  undeveloped.  The  inadequate  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Negro 
is  more  than  an  injustice  to  him;  it  is  an  injury  to  the  white  man. 

The  eflfective  education  of  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation,  and  especially  of  the  Southern  States.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
report  herewith  transmitted  has  immediate  and  practical  value  of  a  very  high  degree. 
Noteworthy  elements  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  on  Negro  education  are:  (i)  Col- 
lection of  the  facts  through  personal  visitation  to  the  institutions  described;  (2)  coopera- 
tion of  public  and  private  authorities;  (3)  the  constructive  purpose  involved  in  the  study 
and  in  the  presentation  of  the  information.  Every  school  reported  upon  was  visited 
by  one  or  more  of  this  Bureau's  agents,  and  the  larger  schools  were  studied  by  specialists 
in  different  types  of  education.  These  agents  were  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
various  groups  interested  in  Negro  education;  they  represented  the  South  the  North,  and, 
the  colored  race. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  study  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
in  the  South  have  rendered  valuable  assistance.  Practically  all  the  facts  concerning 
public  schools  have  been  obtained  directly  through  their  officers.  The  trustees  and 
officers  of  private  institutions  have  likewise  been  most  cordial  and  helpful.  This  help 
has  been  given  all  the  more  freely  because  of  their  interest.* 

This  report  on  Negro  education  is  transmitted  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume 
is  a  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  Negro  education.  Each  chapter  seeks,  first, 
to  present  conditions  as  they  are,  and  then  to  outline  "means  and  methods"  for  the 
increase  of  educational  facilities  and  the  betterment  of  the  particular  type  of  educa- 
tional activity  under  consideration.  The  second  volume  presents  a  detailed  state- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  a  geographical  arrangement,  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  colored 
schools.  Every  private  and  higher  school  for  which  any  information  was  available 
is  separately  described  in  this  volume.  Each  of  the  Southern  States  is  represented  by 
a  separate  chapter,  the  private  colored  schools  of  the  Northern  States  being  grouped 
together  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  volume.     Special  attention  is  called  to  the  intro- 
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duction  and  the  first  chapter  of  Volume  I  (Bull.  38)  and  the  first  two  chapters  of  Volume 
II  (Bull.  39).    These  afford  general  summaries  of  Negro  education  in  the  United  States. 

This  study  has  been  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fimd,  a  fund 
founded  by  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes,  whose  general  interest  in  htmian  welfare  and 
special  interest  in  those  who  need  help  most  led  her  to  bequeath  her  fortune  of  almost  a 
million  dollars  "for  the  education  of  the  Negroes,  North  American  Indians,  and  deserv- 
ing white  students."  In  the  spirit  of  this  bequest  the  trustees  of  this  fund  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  Bureau  in  making  this  fundamental  study  of  the  progress  of  education 
of  Negroes  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  character  and  support  of  all  schools  for 
Negroes  of  secondary  or  higher  grade,  and  of  all  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  which 
receive  appreciable  support  from  private  individuals,  church  organizations,  boards  of 
education,  and  other  organized  societies.  The  fund  has  borne  most  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  collection  and  compilation  of  material  for  this  study  and  in  pre- 
paring the  manuscript  for  the  printer.  In  addition  to  this  the  trustees  have  given 
much  valuable  advice  and  counsel.  The  study  owes  much  especially  to  Dr.  Anson 
Phelps-Stokes,  secretary  of  Yale  University,  upon  whom,  as  secretary  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund,  the  responsibility  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  has  devolved.  Very 
valuable  advice  on  important  matters  has  also  been  given  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps-Stokes, 
the  president  of  the  fund.  Although  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  study  have  been 
borne  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  the  investigations,  the  interpretation  of  the  mate, 
rials  collected,  and  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  have  been  made  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bureau  of  Education  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  have  had  his  constant  supervision  and  attention. 

I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  be  published  as  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  in  two  volumes  as  stated  above. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissianerm 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  were  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1911,  the  trustees  being  persons  named  by  Miss  Caroline 
Phelps  Stokes  in  her  will,  which  was  duly  admitted  to  probate  by  the  surrogate's  court 
of  New  York  County  November  9,  1909.  The  act  of  incorporation,  following  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  Miss  Stokes's  will,  and  indicating  the  breadth  of  educational  and  pliilan- 
thropic  interests  which  she  had  shown  during  her  lifetime,  provided  that  the  income  of 
the  fund,  originally  amounting  to  about  $900,000,  and  of  additions  to  it,  should  be  used 
for  the — 

erection  and  improvement  of  tenement  house  dwellings  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  poor  families 
of  that  city,  either  directly  or  by  the  acquisition  of  the  capital  stock  or  obligations  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion organized  for  that  purpose;  and  for  the  education  of  Negroes,  both  in  Africa  and  the  United  States, 
North  American  Indians,  and  needy  and  deserving  white  students,  through  industrial  schools,  the 
founding  of  scholarships,  and  the  erection  or  endowment  of  school  buildings  or  chapels.  It  shall  be 
within  the  purpose  of  said  corporadon  to  use  any  means  to  such  ends  which  shall  from  time  to  dme 
seem  expedient  to  its  members  or  trustees,  including  research,  publication,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  charitable  or  benevolent  activities,  agencies,  and  institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any  such 
activities,  agencies,  or  institutions  already  established. 

In  accordance  with  these  conditions  two  committees  were  appointed  at  an  early 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  a  committee  on  housing  and  a  committee  on  education,  the 
latter  consisting  of  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York;  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D.,  chancellor  of  New 
York  University,  both  ex  officio  trustees;  and  the  undersigned,  the  secretary  of  the 
board.  This  subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  the  chaiiman  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  and  with  representative  leaders  in  southern  education,  such  as  the 
late  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.;  James  H.  Dillard,  of  New  Orleans; 
HoUis  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton  Institute;  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee; 
and  others,  duly  recommended  to  the  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  November,  191 2,  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  Negro  education.  The  trustees,  believing  that  such  a  report 
of  existing  conditions  would  prove  invaluable  to  southern  educators  and  legislators,  to 
philanthropists  interested  in  Negro  education,  to  the  principals  and  trustees  of  schools 
for  colored  youth,  and  to  various  educational  boards,  adopted  the  recommendations 
and  asked  the  Commissioner  of  Education  if  he  would  accept  the  cooperation  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  in  making  such  a  study  on  condition  that  the  expenses  of  the  agents 
should  be  paid  by  the  ftmd.  A  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  the  trustees  of  the  board  at  the  time  this  joint  work  was  begun,  and  intended  for 
use  in  answering  inquiries,  is  here  reproduced  as  showing  the  origin  and  plan  of  the 
survey : 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  is  now  making 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  colored  people.    This  study  is  tmdertaken 
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in  response  to  numerous  and  insistent  demands  for  knowledge  of  these  schools,  the  number  of  which  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Thoughtful  people  of  the  South  and  of  the  North ,  white  and  colored ,  are  more  and  more 
puzzled  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  many  appeals  for  money  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  Negroes.  Letters  from  State  superintendents  of  edu- 
cation in  the  South  emphasize  the  need  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  field.  At  a  recent  conference 
of  the  representatives  of  some  of  these  schools  held  in  New  York,  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  there 
is  much  duplication  of  educational  effort  in  some  sections  but  much  more  of  neglect  in  many  other  sec- 
tions. Every  educational  board  interested  in  the  colored  people  and  almost  every  individual  who  con- 
tributes to  this  cause  is  calling  for  information.  After  considerable  discussion  of  this  need  by  Dr.  Dillard 
of  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  the  Slater  Board,  and  by  other  representatives  of  the  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South,  it  was  decided  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes.  Commissioner  Daxton's  intimate  knowledge  of 
every  phase  of  education  in  the  South  enabled  him  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  request  and  he 
immediately  began  to  make  plans  for  the  study  now  under  way. 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  survey  is  the  fact  that  about  the  same  time  two 
other  important  organizations  interested  in  colored  schools  decided  to  assemble  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard,  secretary  of  the  Slater  Board,  obtained  permission  of  that  body  to  begin  the 
study.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  the  trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  ftmd,  oonfionted  by  appeals  from 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  schools,  decided  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  situation. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  is  the  result  of  the  close 
relationship  of  the  representatives  of  the  Slater  Board,  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  with  each  other  and  with  Commissioner  Claxton.  Through  this 
cooperation  unnecessary  duplication  is  avoided  and  time,  effort,  and  money  are  saved. 

An  exhaustive  schedule  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  schools  has  been  prepared  with  much  care  and 
is  being  filled  by  Dr.  Jones  and  those  associated  vdth  him,  after  careful  investigation  of  the  schools  made 
by  them.  These  questions  relate  to  the  history  of  the  schools,  their  present  condition,  their  manage- 
ment, their  religious  and  social  activities,  and  the  work  of  graduates  and  former  students.  Attention 
will  also  be  given  to  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  their  communities. 

When  sufficient  data  have  been  collected  a  report  will  be  printed  and  published,  giving  a  brief  but 
accurate  survey  of  each  school,  of  its  equipment,  its  work,  and  its  place  in  the  educational  systep  of  the 
city,  county,  or  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  main  purpose  was  to  supply  through  an  impartial  investigation  a  body  of 
facts  which  could  be  available  to  all  interested,  showing  the  status  of  Negro  education, 
by  an  examination  of  the  various  colleges  and  public  and  private  schools  for  colored 
youth  in  the  United  States.  It  was  believed,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  have 
confirmed  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  more  important  agency  to  bring  about  the  improve- 
ment of  education  than  dignified  publicity  regarding  educational  conditions.  It  brings 
good  institutions  and  good  methods  to  the  favorable  attention  of  patrons,  voters,  and 
teachers  everywhere,  and  similarly,  by  disclosing  the  actual  facts,  shows  what  institu- 
tions and  methods  are  unworthy  of  general  support.  It  has  been  encouraging  to  note 
how  many  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  schools  merely  as  a  result  of  the 
sympathetic  interest  and  suggestions  of  the  board's  agents,  who. have  proved  that  a 
scientific  investigation  could  be  combined  with  friendly  and  helpful  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  conditions. 

The  difiGicult  and  delicate  task  of  investigation  was  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones.  Dr.  Jones  was  selected  after  the  most  careful  consultation  with  representa- 
tive southern  educators  as  the  best  qualified  person  in  the  country  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation. His  Welsh  birth  gives  him  a  certain  detached  point  of  view;  while  his  edu- 
cation at  a  southern  university  (Washington  and  Lee),  a  mid- western  college  (Marietta), 
an  undenominational  theological  school  (Union),  and  a  northern  university  (Columbia), 
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where  he  took  his  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  sociology,  combined  with  work  as  principal 
of  a  public  school,  all  added  to  his  breadth  of  outlook  and  S3anpathy.  Eight  years  work 
in  the  research  department  of  Hampton  Institute  and  the  experience  involved  in  taking 
charge  of  the  Negro  statistics  for  the  census  of  1910  gave  him  a  special  familiarity  with 
the  conditions  of  the  colored  people  in  this  country. 

His  regular  assistants  have  included  two  graduates  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  a  graduate  of  Howard  University.  The  Georgia  men  were  from  representative 
southern  families  who  had  shown  as  undergraduates  their  ability  as  students  of  social 
conditions  by  wiiming  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fellowships  "for  the  study  of  the  Negro" 
founded  in  191 1  at  this  university  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Their  theses  have 
both  been  published  by  their  respective  universities.  That  of  Thomas  Jackson  Woof  ter 
was  on  '*  The  Negro  of  Athens,  Georgia '' ;  that  of  Walter  B.  Hill,  on  * '  The  Negro  of  Clark 
County,  Georgia." 

As  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  anxious 
that  the  point  of  view  of  the  dominant  race  in  the  South  should  be  adequately  repre- 
sented on  its  investigating  staff,  so  it  felt  that  the  attitude  and  insight  of  the  best  type 
of  educated  colored  man  would  be  invaluable.  To  this  end  Ocea  Taylor  was  employed. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  and  has 
taken  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  LL.  B.  at  Howard  University. 

The  complete  harmony  of  spirit  and  purpose  that  has  prevailed  among  the  members 
of  the  staff  throughout  the  three  years  of  the  investigation,  in  spite  of  their  differences 
of  birth  and  education,  is  a  happy  evidence  and  augury  of  what  is  to  be  expected  when 
men  of  high  character  and  purpose  trained  to  investigate  facts  cooperate  in  removing  the 
Negro  problem  from  the  realm  of  the  emotions  to  that  of  dispassionate  study. 

The  services  of  other  competent  investigators  have  also  been  availed  of.  Among 
those  who  have  rendered  important  service  are:  Prof.  William  Hill,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones,  whose  sympathetic  insight  into  living  conditions  among  Negro  girls 
and  women  has  been  most  helpful;  Dr.  G.  S.  Dickerman,  former  agent  of  the  Slater 
Fund,  who  has  written  the  section  on  the  history  of  Negro  education;  Mr.  A.  H.  Albert- 
son,  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Howells  and  Stokes,  of  New  York  City,  who  with  Mrs. 
Albertson  prepared  the  report  on  the  building  and  architecture  of  Negro  schools;  Messrs. 
Bebbington  and  Higson,  chartered  accountants  of  New  York;  Mr.  Ogden  Purves,  grand- 
son of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  field  of  Negro  education; 
Mr.  JohnH.  Jinks,  specialist  in  manual  training  at  Hampton  Institute,  and  many  others. 

^The  report  is  presented  to  the  public  with  the  profotmd  conviction  that  a  knowledge 
of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  the  field  of  Negro  education  can  do  only  good. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  presented  will  prove  of  special  service  by  indicating  the  need 
of  more  adequate  appropriations  for  the  public  education  of  the  Negro,  by  showing  the 
encouraging  results — ^mental,  moral  and  social — ^where  colored  youth  have  secured  an 
education  wisely  fitted  to  their  actual  needs,  and  by  helping  the  philanthropically  inclined 
both  North  and  South  to  differentiate  between  private  schools  which  deserve  support 
and  those  which  do  not.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  has 
been  fundamentally  constructive.  It  has  been  prepared  without  prejudice,  and  with 
full  appreciation  of  the!  four  factors  that  have  contributed  most  during  the  past  half 
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century  to  Negro  education;  namely,  the  southern  white  people,  the  Negroes  themselves, 
individual  philanthropists,  and  various  educational  boards.  It  is  believed  that  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  first  two  of  these,  as  brought  out  in  this  report,  will  surprise 
most  readers,  although  it  is  clear  that  it  is  through  the  increase  of  public  taxation  for 
Negro  education  that  the  largest  measure  of  improvement  will  come  in  the  f uturej  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  fortunately  the  most  representative  of  the  white  people  of  the 
South,  who  profit  most  by  the  Negro's  strength  and  suffer  most  from  his  weakness,  fully 
realize  this,  although  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  getting  the  State  legislatures 
to  carry  out  their  plans. 

At  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  trustees  the  undersigned  presented  a  memo- 
randum on  the  educational  work  which  the  board  should  undertake.  In  this  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  cooperation  of  the  representative  white  citizens  of  the  South  was 
a  matter  "of  prime  importance  in  solving  the  problem  of  Negro  education."  If  this 
report  should  prove  of  service  in  still  further  increasing  this  cooperation  in  the  interest 

of  both  races,  it  will  be  specially  gratifying. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 

Secretary  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Trustees. 
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I.  GENERAL  SURVEY. 

The  education  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  involves  much  more  than  the 
instruction  of  a  people  fifty  years  removed  from  slavery.  It  involves  the  adjustment 
of  that  group  to  the  economic,  civic,  and  spiritual  possibilities  of  a  democracy.  Never 
was  greater  opportunity  for  service  offered  to  any  nation  than  that  presented  by  the  need 
of  the  American  Negro  for  an  education  that  will  fit  him  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  in  the  twentieth  century.  Never  was  there  a  more  searching  test  of 
democratic  ideals  than  the  present  necessity  of  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  10,000,000  black  people  and  the  standards  and  principles  of  the  90,000,000 
white  people  of  the  United  States. 

Race  questions  encircle  the  globe.  Through  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  peculiar  relations  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  the  American 
people  are  entering  more  and  more  into  problems  of  races  and  nations.  In  none  of  these 
relations,  however,  is  the  opportunity  to  serve  so  clear,  the  responsibility  to  assist  so 
certain,  and  the  necessity  of  solution  so  absolute  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  people  who 
in  field  and  shop  and  home  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  white  people.  How  is  American 
democracy  to  meet  this  test  of  its  wisdom  and  idealism  ?  Will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  work  out  an  educational  policy  that  will  inspire  the  world  to  a  more  real  sense  of 
interrespottsibility?  While  the  complete  answer  to  these  vital  questions  requires  the 
consideration  of  many  phases  of  human  relations,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  definite 
answer  is  in  the  study  of  present  policies  in  the  education  of  the  Negroes. 

THE  THREE  ELEMEaVTS  IN  RACE  ADJUSTMENT. 

The  three  parties  to  the  problem  of  racial  adjustment  in  the  United  States  arfe  the 
North,  the  South,  and  the  Negro.  The  second  volume  of  this  report  shows  the  inter- 
action of  these  three  elements.  The  outstanding  facts  in  the  study  of  the  educational 
phase  of  adjustment  are  first,  the  large  place  which  the  Negroes  occupy  in  the  life  of 
the  American  people  and  especially  of  the  South ;  second,  the  maintenance  of  a  double 
system  of  public  schools  in  the  South  where  the  per  capita  wealth  is  considerably  below 
the  general  average  of  the  coimtry;  and  third,  the  good  work  of  Negro  private  schools 
maintained  mainly  by  northern  philanthropy.  Principal  Moton,  in  his  inaugural  address 
as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  based  his  message  on  the  cooperation  of 
the  North,  the  South,  and  the  Negro  in  the  founding  of  Tuskegee  Institute: 

Here  met  the  three  elements  that  must  be  taken  mto  account  in  any  genuinely  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  race  relationships.  Here  met  Mr.  Campbell,  the  former  slave  owner;  Gen.  Armstrong,  the 
northern  soldier  and  founder  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  Dr.  Washington,  the  former  slave,  to  begin  a 
form  of  cooperation,  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  which  were  destined  to  command  the  respect  and 
admiration,  not  only  of  this  nation,  but  also  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 
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THE  NEGROES. 


No  racial  group  in  the  United  States  offers  so  many  problems  of  economic  and  social 
adjustment  as  the  10,000,000  Negroes.  Though  churches  and  philanthropic  societies 
seem  to  have  much  more  interest  in  immigrants  and  Indians,  the  Negroes  rival  both 
these  groups  in  total  numbers  and  surpass  them  in  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  to 
be  solved.  A  glance  at  the  map  opposite  reveals  the  remarkable  concentration  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  so-called  "black  belts."  Negroes  form  almost  a  third  of  the 
total  population  of  the  South.  In  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  they  constitute  over 
half  the  population;  and  in  the  "black  belt"  counties,  the  proportion  ranges  from  50 
to  90  per  cent.  'The  significance  of  such  a  concentration  is  difficult  to  explain  to 
those  not  familiar  with  conmiunities  composed  of  people  who  differ  widely  not  only  in 
economic  and  educational  status  but  also  in  ethnic  type. 

In  the  50  years  since  freedom  was  decreed,  Negro  illiteracy  has  decreased  from  over 
90  per  cent  to  30  per  cent;  almost  1,000,000  colored  men  are  now  farmers  of  varjdng 
degrees  of  independence;  a  quarter  of  a  million  own  their  farms  the  total  amount 
of  land  owned  by  them  aggregating  20,000,000  acres  of  fertile  soil.  These  facts  are 
indisputable  evidence  not  only  that  the  colored  people  are  capable  of  progress  but  also 
that  their  white  neighbors  have  looked  with  favor  upon  their  struggles  and  in  many 
instances  have  given  substantial  aid  to  their  endeavors.  Admirable  as  all  these 
evidences  of  progress  of  the  colored  people  are  as  a  guaranty  that  the  race  will 
ultimately  make  its  way,  they  show  that  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  are  just  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  economic  possibilities  and  moral  standards  of  twentieth  century 
civilization.  *•  Figures  for  death  rate  and  prison  population  are  probably  the  best  avail- 
able statistical  measures  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  colored  people  both  within 
and  without  the  race.  In  giving  these  figures  the  desire  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
reflect  not  only  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  race,  but  also  the  unfavorable  conditions 
in  which  the  colored  people  are  compelled  to  livej^  Whether  the  causes  are  within  or  with- 
out the  race,  the  fact  remains  thatithe  death  rate  of  the  colored  people  is  24  per  1,000 
as  against  15  for  the  whites,  and  that  the  prisons  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  have 
proportionally  five  times  as  many  colored  prisoners  as  white.  Just  as  the  decrease  of/ 
illiteracy  and  the  increasing  ownership  of  land  are  sure  evidences  of  the  inherent  worth 
of  the  colored  people  and  of  the  genuine  friendship  of  their  white  neighbors,  so  the  high 
death  rate  and  the  large  prison  population  are  certain  proof  that  there  are  either  serious 
problems  of  education  within  the  race  or  unfortunate  limitations  placed  upon  them 
from  without,  or  both.! 

As  the  Negroes  are  the  primary  element  that  give  rise  to  the  problem,  so  are 
they  becoming  more  and  more  airimportant  factor  in  its  solution.  Their  contribution 
includes  both  an  increasing  financial  support  and  an  ever  larger  proportion  of  the  teac'  - 
ing  force.  They  contribute  not  only  a  goodly  share  of  the  taxes  for  their  public  schools, 
but  also  a  considerable  sum  toward  the  private  schools.  Furthermore,  the  colored 
people  give  considerable  sums  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  probable 
that  their  total  gifts  aggregate  $500,000  annually  over  and  above  their  share;  of  the 
public  taxes, 
(in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  the  proportion  of  white  teachers 
was  necessarily  very  large  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  schools  for  colored  people. 
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Now  colored  teachers  have  charge  of  almost  all  the  public  schools  of  all  grades.  The 
notable  exceptions  are  the  public  schools  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  some  of  the  New  Orleans 
schools,  and  a  few  public  high  schools.  In  the  schools  maintained  by  colored  denomina- 
tions practically  all  the  teachers  are  colored.  Even  in  the  institutions  maintained  by 
northern  philanthropy,  the  elimination  of  white  teachers  has  been  gradually  proceeding 
until  now  74  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  are  coloredJ[ 

This  increasing  responsibility  of  the  Negroes  for  their  own  education  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  It  is  not  only  sotmd  democracy  but  good 
pedagogy  to  work  with  a  people  rather  than  for  them.  So  far  as  this  principle  is  realized 
in  the  tendency  to  turn  over  the  colored  schools  to  colored  teachers,  the  movement  is 
sotmd.  There  is,  however,  considerable  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  white  teachers  have  been  eliminated  is  too  largely  explained  by  the  desire 
to  be  rid  of  an  unpleasant  duty.  The  southern  people,  impressed  by  the  irritations 
sometimes  attending  the  presence  of  white  teachers  in  colored  schools,  are  seeking  the 
easy  solution  by  substituting  colored  teachers  for  white  teachers.  Many  of  the  colored 
leaders,  debarred  from  so  many  positions  of  influence,  are  naturally  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  a  policy  that  enlarges  their  opportunities.  Northern  philanthropy,  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  situation,  is  willing  that  its  gifts  shall  be  expended  with  the  least 
possible  responsibility  as  to  method.  The  result  has  been  the  rapid  change  from  white 
to  colored  teachers  in  both  public  and  private  schools.  The  remarkable  service  of 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  and  many  other  colored  men  and  won^en  in  the  education  of 
their  race  is  ample  evidence  of  the  value  of  their  contribution.  With  full  appreciation 
of  these  services  and  of  the  principle  of  democracy  involved,  an  increasing  ntmiber  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  question  the  rapidity  and  universality  of  the  change,  because 
it  appears  to  them  to  complete  the  segregation  of  the  Negro  from  the  aid,  influence,  and 
standards  of  white  peopje.|  The  Negroes  in  America  must  live  and  work  with  white 
people;  surely,  therefore,  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  white  group  at  some  point  in  their  school  life. 

THE  SOUTH. 

Next  to  the  Negroes,  the  group  most  concerned  in  this  problem  are  the  23,700,000 
white  people  of  the  South.  Of  the  10,000,000  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  9,000,000 
are  living  in  the  Southern  States.  The  significance  of  these  proportions  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  section.  The  white  group  is  large  and  powerful  in  number, 
wealth,  education,  and  experience.  It  is  in  control  of  the  Government,  the  schools,  and 
the  social  customs.  No  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  colored  group  is  well  con- 
sidered that  does  not  contemplate  the  cooperation  of  the  white  group. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  to  the  complication  of  race  relations  in  the  South. 
The  historical  position  of  the  Negro  as  a  slave  has  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  mental 
attitude,  not  only  in  the  South  but,  to  some  extent,  in  the  North.  The  Civil  War  and 
reconstruction  days  created  feelings  and  misunderstandings  that  included  the  whole 
country.  |  In  recent  years  the  extension  of  economic  and  social  power  to  the  masses  of 
white  people  in  the  South  has  enlarged  the  group  on  which  the  dvic  and  educational 
interests  of  the  Negro  depend.  This  extension  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  irritations  of  race  prejudice  from  the  clashes  of  economic  interests.! 
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But,  however  much  the  white  and  black  millions  may  differ,  however  serious  may 
be  the  problems  of  sanitation  and  education  developed  by  the  Negroes,  the  economic 
future  of  the  South  depends  upon  the  adequate  trainii^;  of  the  black  as  well  as  the 
white  workman  of  that  section.  The  fertile  soil,  the  magnificent  forests,  the  extensive 
mineral  resources,  and  the  unharnessed  ¥^terfalls  are  awaiting  the  trained  mind  and  the 
skilled  hand  of  both  the  white  man  and  the  black  man.  The  extent  to  which  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  South  realize  the  economic  importance  of  the  Negro  is  indicated 
by  the  facts  presented  in  this  report. 

As  yet  only  the  progressive  leaders  are  giving  serious  consideration  to  the  subject. 
The  number  of  these  leaders  is  increasing,  however.  In  vision  and  strength  they  form 
a  remarkable  group.  Up  and  down  the  Southern  States  still  resound  the  echoes  of 
Haygood,  Curry,  Northen,  and  Vance  pleading  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people. 
Every  Southern  State  has  a  small  group  of  determined  leaders,  of  representative  families, 
who  see  the  necessity  for  educating  the  Negro.  (Ten  Southern  States  have  already 
appointed  State  supervisors  of  colored  schools.  The  men  who  hold  these  responsible 
positions  are  southern  white  men  of  ability  and  high  character  who  are  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Negro.  Such  organizations  as  the  Southern  University 
Race  Commission,  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  race  study 
classes  in  southern  white  colleges  are  all  forces  indicating  the  new  attitude  toward  the 
colored  people.  |  The  following  open  letter  by  the  Southern  University  Race  Com- 
mission has  been  called  "the  most  clear-cut  statement  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the 
Negroes  that  has  been  issued  by  any  body  of  southern  white  men:" 

The  solution  of  all  htunaa  pfoblems  ultimately  rests  upon  rightly  directed  education.  In  its  last 
analysis  education  simply  means  bringing  forth  all  the  native  capacities  of  the  individual  for  the  benefit 
both  of  himself  and  of  society.  It  is  axiomatic  that  a  developed  plant,  animal,  or  man  is  far  more 
valuable  to  society  than  an  undeveloped  one.  It  is  likewise  obvious  that  ignorance  is  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  human  ills.  Furthermore  it  is  i&  true  in  a  social  as  in  a  physical  sense  that  a  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  The  good  results  thus  far  obtained »  as  shown  by  the  Negro's  progress 
within  recent  years,  prompt  the  commission  to  urge  the  extension  of  his  educational  opportunities. 

The  inadequate  provision  for  the  education  of  the  N^;ro  is  more  than  an  injustice  to  him;  it  is 
an  injury  to  the  white  man.  The  South  can  not  realize  its  destiny  if  one-third  of  its  population  is  unde-' 
veloped  and  inefficient.  For  our  common  welfare  we  must  strive  to  cure  disease  wherever  we  find  it» 
strengthen  whatever  is  weak,  and  develop  all  that  is  tmdeveloped.  The  initial  steps  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  Negro  race  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  the  schoolroom.  There 
can  be  no  denying  that  more  and  better  schools  with  better  trained  and  better  paid  teachers,  more  ade- 
quate supervision,  and  longer  terms  are  needed  for  the  blacks  as  well  as  the  whites.  The  Negro  schools 
are,  of  course,  parts  of  the  school  systems  of  their  respective  States,  and  as  such  share  in  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  their  State  systems.  Our  appeal  is  for  a  larger  share  for  the  Negro  on  the  grotmd  of  the 
common  welfare  and  common  justice.  He  is  the  weakest  link  in  our  civilization,  and  our  welfare  is 
indissolubly  botmd  up  with  his. 

Many  means  are  open  to  the  college  men  of  the  South  for  arousing  greater  public  interest  in  this 
matter  and  for  promoting  a  more  vigorous  public  e£Fort  to  this  end.  A  right  attitude  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  important  public  questions,  is  a  condition  precedent  to  success.  For  thia  teaaon  the  commission 
addresses  to  southern  college  men  this  special  appeal. 

THE  NORTH. 

Though  the  Northern  States  are  not  so  immediately  concerned  in  the  education  of 
the  Negro  race  as  the  South  or  the  Negroes  themselves,  the  northern  point  of  view  and 
northern  philanthropy  are,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  essential  to  the  proper  solution 
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of  the  vexed  problem  as  the  other  two  elements.  Geographical  separation  from  the  scene 
of  the  problem  has  been  both  a  weakness  and  a  strength.  Northern  workers  were  often 
unable  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  they  naturally  made  mistakes. 
In  many  respects,  however,  their  remoteness  gave  them  freedom  from  the  traditional 
prejudices  and  the  frequent  irritations  to  which  those  nearby  were  subjected.  Problems 
are  rarely  solved  without  the  aid  of  those  who  are  not  party  to  the  differences.  Evidence 
is  now  gradually  accumulating  that  the  southern  people  are  realizing  that  the  northern 
teachers  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  not  only  to  the  Negroes  but  also  to  the  South. 
The  following  testimony  was  given  as  early  as  1885  by  Bishop  Haygood,  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  to  President  Ware,  the  foimder  of  Atlanta  University: 

Very  small  encouragement  do  workers  in  this  field  get  from  us  of  the  white  race  in  the  Southern 
States,  although,  next  to  the  Negxo  race,  we  are  d  aU  men  on  earth  most  concerned  in  the  success  d 
your  work  and  most  concerned  because  we  have  most  at  stake. 

A  large-minded  southern  woman  has  more  recently  added  her  appreciation: 

The  northerners  who  came  down  here  to  teach  Negroes  were  ignorant  of  otu*  past,  of  otu*  conditions, 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  our  new  antagonism  to  the  Negroes.  They  made  blunders,  of  course;  and 
a  good  many  Negroes  acquired  some  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  more  wisdom.  And  certainly  the 
South  never  tried  to  help  the  situation.  So  far  as  explanations  or  assistance  went  we  maintained  a 
silence  which  was  more  than  felt,  while  these  from  another  world  came  and  wrestled  with  our  problems 
in  all  good  faith,  and  according  to  their  darkness  and  their  light. 

|The  total  annual  income  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  private  schools  maintained 
largely  by  northern  philanthropy  aggregates  $2,645,525r.*J  Of  this  $1,546,303  is  expended 
in  the  schools  controlled  largely  by  white  denominational  boards  and  $1,099,224  in  those 
controlled  by  independent  boards  of  trustees.  Property  valuations  in  the  private  insti- 
tutions founded  as  a  result  of  Northern  gifts  now  amotmt  to  $26,191 ,892. 

\Without  the  institutions  thus  erected  and  maintained,  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural education  of  the  colored  people  would  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  very 
limited  facilities  of  the  public  schools  and  the  inadequate  work  of  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions. ^Teacher  training  would  be  almost  negligible,  secondary  courses  would  be 
Conspicuously  inadequate,  and  no  college  work  would  be  offered.!  While  constant  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  public  authorities  to  provide  for  every  phase  of  education, 
any  plan  to  diminish  private  support  should  be  adopted  only  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  local  situation.  As  shown  elsewhere,  the  per  capita  wealth  in  the  South  is  below 
that  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  [Though  the  per  capita  public  school  expendi- 
tures for  white  children  of  the  Southern  States  is  four  and  five  times  that  for  the  Negroes, 
it  is  not  more  than  half  the  per  capita  for  white  children  in  the  Northern  States.  All 
the  available  facts  indicate  that  the  financial  aid  of  the  North  will  be  needed  for  some 
decades  to  come.^ 

Essential  as  northern  philanthropy  has  been  to  the  education  of  the  Negro,  the 
greatest  contribution  of  the  North  has  been  the  teachers,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  best 
families,  who  have  been  willing  to  work  in  colored  schools  and  to  show  their  colored 
pupils  by  precept  and  example  that  education  is  not  only  head  knowledge  but  the  for- 
mation of  habits  that  guarantee  such  fundamental  virtues  as  cleanliness,  thoroughness, 

^  This  figure  does  not  include  the  income  of  schoob  owned  and  supervised  by  coloced  denominations.    The  total  income  ol 
all  i;>rivate  schools  is  $3,026,460. 
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perseverance,  honesty,  and  the  essential  elements  of  family  life.  In  the  conduct  and 
management  of  colored  schools,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  South  should  stress  con- 
formity to  the  community  standards  of  the  white  people.  The  concern  of  the  Negro  is 
naturally  the  preservation  of  his  self-respect  and  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  influence.  The  concern  of  the  North  is  the  maintenance  of  such  school 
activities  as  will  produce  manhood  and  womanhood  of  good  physique,  discerning  minds, 
and  sotmd  morals.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose,  northern  people  have  erected 
schools  of  all  types  for  the  Negroes,  including  industrial,  agriculttu-al,  and  collegiate 
institutions.  No  greater  loss  could  befall  the  Negro  schools  than  the  elimination  of 
northern  philanthropy  and  northern  teachers.  [^  is  the  emphatic  conclusion  of  this 
study  of  the  actual  condition  of  schools  for  colored  people  that  sound  policy  requires 
white  management  and  white  teachers  to  have  some  part  in  the  education  of  the  race\ 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


I  The  striking  facts  in  the  study  of  the  financial  support  of  Negro  education  are, 
first,  the  wide  divergencies  in  the  per  capita  of  public  school  expenditures  for  white  and 
colored  children  and,  second,  the  extent  to  which  schools  for  Negroes  are  dependent  upon 
private  aid.  |  These  facts  are  clearly  presented  in  the  maps  and  in  the  summary  chapter 
of  the  S€!bmm  volume.  Though  private  aid  has  been  liberally  given  and  a  number  of 
the  private  institutions  do  very  effective  worki  Negro  schools  in  the  aggregate  undoubt- 
edly form  the  most  impoverished  group  of  edu<a[nonal  institutions  in  the  United  States.1 

PUBWC  EXPENDITURES. 

[For  reasons  explained  in  the  chapter  on  methods  and  scope,  public  expenditures 
havebeen  discussed  in  this  report  in  terms  of  teachers'  salaries  and  the  per  capita  sums 
have  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  total  salaries  by  the  number  of  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age.  On  this  basis  the  per  capita  in  the  Southern  States  is  $10.32  for  each  . 
white  child  and  $2.89  for  each  colored  child.}  The  per  capita  figures  for  the  different 
States  vary  widely.  In  the  border  States,  where  the  proportion  of  Negroes  is  relatively 
small,  the  per  capita  for  Negroes  is  higher  than  in  the  other  States.  /The  most  strik- 
ing differences,  however,  are  in  the  county  expenditures.  State  schooTfunds  are  ap- 
portioned to  each  county  on  the  basis  of  population  without  regard  to  race.  The 
county  officers  then  divide  these  funds  according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  needs 
of  the  white  and  black  pupils^  The  result  of  this  appears  in  the  following  table  for 
the  southern  counties  arrangea  according  to  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  each  county: 

Cotinty  groups,  percentage  ci  Negroes      White  teachers'      Negro  teachers'        Per  capita  Per  capita 

in  the  population.  salaries.  salaries.  white.  Negro. 

Counties  under  10  per  cent ^7>755»Si7  ^S^S?  579  ^7-96  ^7-^3' 

Counties  10  to  25  per  cent 9, 633, 674  i,  196,  788  9.  55  5.  55 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 12,  572, 666  2, 265, 945  11. 11  3. 19 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 4i  574, 3^6  1,167,796  12.53  1.77 

Counties  75  per  cent  and  over ....  888,  759  359, 800  22.  22  i.  78 

According  to  this  table  the  per  capita  in  the  counties  75  per  cent  Negro  was  $22.22 
for  each  white  child  and  $1.78  for  each  colored  child.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white 
children  decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase  with  considerable  regularity 
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as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  marked  inequalities  in  the  counties 
75  per  cent  Negro  are  partly  explained  by  the  necessity  of  providing  relatively  more 
schools  for  the  scattered  white  population.  )  The  lower  wage  scale  of  colored  teachers 
and  the  lack  of  high-school  provisions  also  reduce  the  expenditures  for  colored  schools.  { 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  dive!^ 
gencies  of  the  "black-belt"  counties.  [These  divergencies  are  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  the  Southern  States  appropriate  annually  $6,429,991  for  higher  schools 
for  white  pupils  and  only  a  little  over  a  third  of  a  million  for  higher  schools  for  colored 
people.  The  latter  include  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  largely  maintained 
by  Federal  funds,  and  six  normal  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  \ 

A  proper  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  figures  requires  the  consideration 
of  at  least  two  facts.  The  first  is  that,  although  the  wealth  of  the  South  is  at  present 
increasing  very  rapidly,  the  South  has  had  to  maintain  a  double  system  of  schools  on 
the  comparatively  limited  resources  of  a  section  largely  rural  and  only  recently  recovered 
from  the  burdens  of  the  Civil  War.  jThe  second  fact  is  that,  though  the  per  capita 
for  white  pupils  in  the  South  is  four  times  that  for  Negroes,  the  per  capita  in  most 
of  the  Northern  States  is  two  and  three  times  that  for  the  white  pupils  in  the 
South.  These  facts  do  not  justify  the  present  inequalities  between  the  expenditures 
for  white  and  colored  pupils.  They  should,  however,  modify  criticism  of  the  situationj^ 
When  all  explanations  have  been  made,  the  inequalities  stand  as  an  emphatic  appeal  to 
county.  State,  and  Federal  Governments  for  larger  and  more  definite  interest  in  Negro 
education.  |  Among  the  indications  of  the  development  of  such  an  interest  are  the  recent 
improvements' in  taxation  systems  of  some  of  the  States,  the  increasing  effectiveness  of 
the  State  departments  of  instruction,  and  the  general  realization  of  the  economic  and 
hygienic  importance  of  the  colored  people  to  the  South^ 

PRIVATE  FINANCIALr  AID. 

The  annual  income  for  current  expenses  in  all  private  schools  for  colored  people  is 
$3,026,460.^  The  total  value  of  the  plant,  equipment,  and  endowment  in  private 
schools  for  colored  people  is  $28,496,946.  These  institutions  provide  the  large  propor- 
tion of  all  educational  opportunities  above  the  elementary  grades.  They  offer  the  bulk^ 
of  all  the  instruction  in  agriculture,  industry,  teacher  training,  medicine,  and  religion. 
^Fully  one-half  of  the  money  that  has  gone  into  these  schools  from  private  sources  has  ; 
been  contributed  by  the  white  religious  denominations  of  the  North,  a  third  has  been 
given  by  independent  donors  and  churches,  and  one-sixth  by  colored  denominations. 
Southern  white  denominations  maintain  two  schools  for  Negroes^ 

[The  multiplication  of  private  schools  for  Negroes  and  the  wide  publicity  attending 
gifts  from  the  North  have  sometimes  created  the  impression  that  the  private  funds 
given  to  colored  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriation  for 
the  white  and  colored  youth.  In  view  of  this  impression,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a 
study  of  private  contributions  shows  that  even  the  private  financial  resources  available 
for  white  schools  are  greater  than  those  for  colored  schools^ 

The  total  number  of  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  625.     Of  these  266  may 
be  regarded  as  important  parts  of  the  educational  system  of  their  respective  States.* 

^  Includes  cootributions  from  bath  white  and  colored  people.  *  See  map,  p.  x6. 
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The  remaining  359  are  regarded  as  comparatively  unimportant.  Some  of  them  are 
justified  only  on  denominational  grounds.  The  majority  are  so  hampered  by  small 
income  or  poor  management  that  the  States  receive  little  good  from  them. 

\^  In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy,"  "college,"  and  "university,"  in 
the  names  of  these  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  over  75  per  cent  of  all  their 
pupils  are  elementary.  The  total  attendance  in  1914-15  was  83,679,  of  whom  70,564 
were  elementary,  11,527  secondary,  and  only  1,588  of  college  grade.  Though  private 
ftmds  have  been  given  with  liberality,  the  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  is  only  4 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  Negro  children  6  to  14  years  of  age  and  7  per  cent  of  all  children 
attending  elementary  schools.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  masses  of  the  colored 
people  can  not  be  educated  in  private  schools,  but  must  be  educated  mainly  in  public 
or  tax-supported  schoolsj 

TYPE  AND  GRADE  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  Inadequacy  and  poverty  are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  every  t3rpe  and 
graoe'of  education  for  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  No  form  of  education  is  satisfac- 
torily equipped  or  supported,  j  Despite  all  limitations,  however,  much  excellent  instruc- 
tion has  been  given.  Through  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of  many  noble  men  and 
women,  who  have  been  willing  to  teach  in  Negro  schools,  the  colored  people  have  been 
able  to  achieve  a  degree  of  progress  that  promises  well  for  their  future.  All  the  chapters 
of  this  volume  and  the  reports  on  the  individual  schools  in  Volume  II  indicate  the  heroic 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  Negro.  Through  these  efforts  a  few  of 
the  institutions  have  developed  a  kind  of  education  that  is  now  being  adopted  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Though  the  facilities  for  all  types  and  grades  of  education  are  strikingly  inadequate, 
a  large  number  of  the  colored  leaders  have  been  much  more  eager  for  the  literary  and 
collegiate  type  of  school  than  for  the  teacher-training,  agricultural,  or  industrial  institu- 
tions. A  number  of  influences  have  combined  to  develop  this  attitude  in  the  minds  of 
these  leaders.  They  have  noted  that  the  educational  ideals  of  the  past  have  been 
largely  literary  and  collegiate.  This  observation  has  been  emphasized  in  the  minds  of 
the  colored  people  because  the  large  majority  of  them  live  in  the  South,  where  the 
literary  phases  of  education  have  continued  to  hold  a  relatively  larger  place  than  in 
other  sections.  Owing  to  the  separation  of  the  races,  the  Negroes  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  increasing  attention  given  to  science,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture in  education.  The  widespread  movement  toward  segregation  has  naturally 
made  the  colored  people  suspicious  of  any  departure  from  the  methods  and  customs 
which  they  think  are  still  emphasized  by  the  white  people.  This  suspicion  is  further 
strengthened  in  their  minds  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  new  phases  of  education  are 
designed  to  increase  skill  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  various  forms  of 
economic  bondage  to  which  the  Negroes  have  been  subjected  by  white  people  seem 
to  them  ample  evidence  for  their  distrust  of  any  economic  feature  in  their  schools.  As 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  frequently  said : 

The  Negro  observed  that  the  people  who  had  education  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy,  to  the  master  class,  while  the  people  who  had  little  or  no  education  were  usually  of  the  class 
known  as  "poor  whites/'  In  this  way  education  became  associated  in  his  mind  with  leisure,  with 
luxury,  and  freedom  from  the  drudgery  of  work  with  the  hands. 
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AIMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  EDUCATION. 

While  the  failure  to  understand  the  purposes  of  industrial  and  agricultural  education 
is  thus  easily  explained,  it  has  been  none  the  less  unfortunate.  The  real  purpose  of 
industrial  education,  as  conceived  by  Gen.  Armstrong  and  advanced  by  his  pupil, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  was  the  adaptation  of  education,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  the  community.  These  men  regarded  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural skill  and  practical  knowledge  of  household  arts  as  important  by-products  of  the 
school  activities.  The  ultimate  aim,  however,  has  always  been  the  development  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  through  the  common  tasks  of  the  common  day,  as  well  as 
through  the  ordinary  school  activities.  The  following  words,  spoken  by  Gen.  Armstrong 
as  early  as  1870,  indicate  a  prophetic  understanding  of  the  educational  principles  and 
methods  that  are  now  being  adopted  by  progressive  educators  throughout  the  civilized 
world: 

The  education  needed  is  one  that  touches  upon  the  whole  range  of  life,  that  aims  at  the  fonnation 
of  good  habits  and  sound  principles,  that  considers  the  details  of  each  day,  that  enjoins  in  respect  to 
diet,  regularity,  proper  selection,  and  good  cooking;  in  respect  to  habits,  suitable  clothing,  exercise, 
cleanliness  of  persons  and  quarters,  and  ventilation,  also  industry  a:nd  thrift;  and  in  respect  to  all 
things,  intelligent  practice  and  self-restraint. 

In  all  men,  education  is  conditioned  not  alone  on  an  enlightened  head  and  a  changed  heart  but 
very  largely  on  a  routine  of  industrious  habits,  which  is  to  character  what  the  foundation  is  to  the  pyra- 
mid. The  summit  should  glow  with  a  divine  light,  interfusing  and  qualifying  the  whole  mass,  but 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  upon  a  foundation  of  regidar  daily  activities  that  there  can 
be  any  fine  and  permanent  upbuilding.    Morality  and  industry  generally  go  together. 

Though  the  primary  aim  of  industrial  education  is  the  development  of  sound  habits 
of  hand  and  head,  the  economic  advantages  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  No  group  of 
people  can  attain  a  satisfactory  position  in  life  until  they  are  able  to  make  a  reasonable 
contribution  to  the  economic  welfare  of  their  community.  The  moral  and  civic  status 
is  closely  related  to  the  economic.  [The  Negroes  are  at  present  overwhelmingly  in 
unskilled  occupations.  A  larger  percentage  of  their  women  and  children  are  working 
outside  the  home  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  group  in  the  United  States^  \  While  the 
race  has  made  real  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  property  since  the  Civil  War,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  Negro  bread  winners  should  be  prepared  to  enter  the  skilled  trades 
and  their  economic  status  should  be  elevated  sufficiently  to  enable  the  children  to  attend 
school  and  the  women  to  give  more  time  to  the  moral  and  hygienic  development  of  the 
home.  Such  a  development  of  the  Negroes  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race  but  essential  to  the  progress  of  every  Southern  State. 

PLACE  OF  COLrLEGE   EDUCATION. 

The  presentation  of  the  educational  and  economic  value  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
training  should  not  be  interpreted  to  be  in  any  sense  antagonistic  to  other  phases  of 
education.  It  is  evident  that  the  sound  development  of  10,000,000  people  requires 
every  type  of  education.  The  colored  people  must  have  well-trained  physicians  to 
combat  the  insanitary  conditions,  which  menace  not  only  the  colored  people  themselves 
but  their  .white  neighbors  as  well.  They  need  religious  teachers  who  can  direct  the 
emotions  of  the  race  for  the  moral  uplift  of  the  group  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
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community.  They  require  teachers  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  historical 
progress  of  races  and  an  appreciation  of  the  sufferings  and  disappointments  through 
which  the  nations  have  struggled  to  their  present  position  in  world  affairs.  With  the 
increasing  separation  of  the  white  and  colored  people  in  America,  the  leadership  of  the 
Negroes  is  devolving  more  and  more  upon  the  capable  men  and  women  of  the  race. 
If  college  education  is  necessary  to  the  wise  guidance  of  any  group,  surely  the  Negroes 
should  have  the  benefit  of  that  education. 

A  number  of  the  schools  offering  college  courses  have  rendered  a  most  valuable 
service.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  institutions  founded  and  supervised  by  the 
cultured  men  and  women  who  went  South  to  teach  in  schools  for  colored  people.  Though 
the  curricula  of  these  institutions  may  have  frequently  seemed  to  overemphasize  the 
printed  page  in  comparision  with  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practical  affairs,  the 
daily  conduct  of  teachers  trained  in  the  best  traditions  of  American  life  gave  to  the 
colored  people  a  more  precious  heritage  than  any  t3rpe  of  curriculum  could  have  given. 
{Unfortunately,  most  of  the  schools  with  college  courses  are  seriously  handicapped, 
not  onlyHby  inadequate  funds  but  also  by  the  small  number  of  pupils  prepared  to 
study  college  subjects.  The  facts  presented  in  the  chapter  on  college  and  professional 
education  show  that  only  three  institutions  have  a  student  body,  a  teaching  force 
and  equipment,  and  an  income  sufficient  to  warrant  the  characterization  of  ''college.^' 
Nearly  half  of  the  college  students  and  practically  all  the  professional  students  of  college 
grade  are  in  these  three  institutions.  Fifteen  other  institutions  are  offering  college 
courses  which  represent  a  wide  variation  of  standards.  Not  more  than  lo  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  these  schools  are  in  college  classes.  All  of  the  fifteen  institutions  men- 
tioned are  rendering  a  valuable  educational  service  and  a  few  of  them  are  really  of 
college  gradeA 

"^        SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  extravagant  and  high-sounding  ^  names  of  a  large  number  of  colored  schools 
have  led  to  a  misconception  of  the  grade  and  t3rpe  of  work  done  by  them.  Frequently 
they  represent  only  the  hopes  of  the  founders.  In  other  cases  the  names  have  been 
selected  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  the  colored  people  or  to  attract  the  support  of  the 
white  people.  In  these  instances,  the  terms  "university,"  "college,"  and  "literary" 
usually  indicate  that  the  financial  support  is  partly  from  Negroes;  the  titles  "indus- 
trial," "agricultural,"  and  "rural"  constitute  a  bid  for  sjmipathy  and  contributions 
from  white  people.  Some  schools  in  their  eagerness  to  offer  college  courses  not  only 
hamper  their  general  work  but  also  bring  ridicule  on  efforts  to  maintain  college  classes. 
Other  institutions,  impressed  by  the  great  plants  of  the  large  industrial  institutions, 
spend  so  much  energy  and  money  in  acquiring  machinery  and  elaborate  organizations 
as  to  seriously  impair  their  educational  efforts. 

The  general  poverty  of  colored  schools,  the  conflicting  claims  of  various  types  of 
education,  and  the  public  ignorance  of  the  real  situation  all  point  to  the  importance 
of  a  statement  of  the  educational  needs  of  colored  people.  The  following  outline,  based 
upon  the  facts  assembled  in  Volume  II  of  this  report,  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  to  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  educational  policies  for  colored  schools: 

1  For  example,  "The  High  Educatiooal  College  of  Glory."  of  Delawaxc. 
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Elementary  schools, -^UlementBxy  education  is  peculiarly  the  responsibility  of  the 
public-school  authorities.  Though  the  enrollment  of  the  philanthropic  schools  is 
75  per  cent  elementary,  the  pupils  comprise  only  4  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  6  to 
14  years  of  age.  J  The  Southern  States,  out  of  their  limited  resources,  are  spending 
almost  $6,000,000  annually  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  colored  public  schools. 
While  this  is  proportionately  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  spent  on  teachers  in  white 
schools,  it  is  a  substantial  sum.  In  comparison  with  the  needs  of  the  elementary  school 
system,  however,  it  is  most  inadequate.  [  So  long  as  the  elementary  school  facilities  are 
insufficient,  every  kind  of  education  above  the  elementary  grades  is  seriously  handi- 
capped and  the  wellbeing  of  the  community  is  endangered.  The  possibilities  of  night 
schools  for  adults  should  receive  serious  consideration  as  one  means  of  overcoming  the 
large  amount  of  Negro  illiteracy^ 

Secondary  schools  and  teacher  training, — ^The  primary  importance  of  secondary 
schools  for  colored  people  lies  in  their  contribution  to  the  much  needed  supply  of  trained 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  [According  to  the  State  records  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  colored  teachers  in  public  schools  have  an  education  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  six  elementary  grades.  This  lamentable  condition  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  system 
of  public  secondary  schools  with  provision  for  teacher  training,!  theory  and  practice 
of  gardening,  and  manual  training.  Much  effective  help  coulil  be  obtained  through 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  public  secondary  schools  already  organized.  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  movements  toward  teacher  training  and  secondary  education  is  the  plan 
to  multiply  county  training  schools  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  this  report. 

College  and  professional  edtu:ation,'^The  education  of  Negroes  in  America  un- 
doubtedly requires  institutions  that  are  genuinely  of  college  grade.  The  first  step  in 
the  realization  of  this  need  is  the  agreement  that  all  shall  combine  in  an  effort  to  develop 
a  few  well-selected  institutions^  A  program  for  such  a  cooperation  is  suggested  in  the 
chapter  on  college  education.  The  second  requirement  of  success  in  this  direction 
is  the  determination  that  every  college  activity  shall  be  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
modem  society.  Medical  education  is  already.centralized  in  two  institutions.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  some  cooperative  effort  shall  also  be  made  to  improve  the  standards  of 
schools  for  colored  ministers.     No  phase  of  Negro  education  has  been  more  neglected. 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  schools. — ^The  importance  of  the  preparation  of  colored 
youth  for  the  industries  and  for  life  in  rural  communities  is  self-evident.  In  view 
of  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  Negroes  in  rural  districts,  the  claims  of  rural 
education  precede  all  others.  }  While  opportunities  for  jthe  highly-technical  trades 
should  be  open  to  colored  pupilsTThe  primary  need  is  emphatically  for  a  knowledge  of 
gardening,  small  farming,  and  the  simple  industries  required  in  farming  communities. 
Though  there  are  a  few  very  effective  institutions  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  education  of  the  Negroes,  they  really  constitute  only  a  beginning  of  the 
supply  needed.  The  number  of  their  graduates  is  at  present  only  enough  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  type.\  An  adequate  supply  will  be  possible  only  through  the  combined 
effort  of  public  and  private  resources.    State  and  Federal  Governments,  through  their 
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general  appropriations  for  agricultural  and  other  forms  of  vocational  education,  can 
render  a  most  effective  service  to  the  country  by  liberal  provisions  for  the  education 
of  the  Negroes. 

Teaching  methods. — ^Elaborate  facilities  are  useless  if  the  teaching  methods  are  inef- 
fective. In  actual  practice  teaching  is  still  too  generally  regarded  as  talking  or  lecturing. 
With  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  psychology  in  teaching  and  the 
enlarged  appreciation  of  the  social  significance  of  education,  there  is  a  demand  for  more 
consideration  of  the  pupil  and  the  community.  The  teacher  should  make  every  effort  to 
understand  the  pupil  and  his  needs,  his  mind  processes,  his  ambitions,  his  means  of  support, 
and  his  health.  He  should  also  know  the  pupil's  home,  his  community,  and,  if  possible,  his 
vocational  outlook.  With  such  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  the  teacher  will 
not  be  content  with  mere  lectures  to  his  class.  From  talking  about  the  subject,  he 
will  guide  his  pupils  to  observe  actual  conditions.  Observation  will  be  followed  by 
laboratory  experiments.  The  teacher  will  exchange  views  with  pupils  and  all  will 
mingle  their  ideas  and  their  experiences  in  the  search  for  truth.  From  the  artifical 
conditions  of  the  class  room,  pupils  and  teacher  will  finally  proceed  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  real  life  and  together  they  will  "  learn  to  do  by  doing. " 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  CONTROL. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  administration  and  control  of  private  schools,  differing 
widely  in  size  and  type  and  scattered  over  seventeen  States,  will  give  rise  to  a  number 
of  perplexing  problems.  Many  of  the  schools  are  managed  with  remarkable  economy  and 
efficiency.  A  few  of  them  are  models  of  organization.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
institutions  directed  by  women  are  almost  universally  well  managed.  They  are  clean, 
systematic,  and  their  work  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  A  striking  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  school  homes  maintained  by  the  Woman^s  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Chim^h.  The  administration  of  a  large  number  of  schools,  however, 
is  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and  by  the  ignorance  of  both  officers  and  trustees. 
The  more  common  defects  in  administration  are  inadequate  financial  accounts  and 
school  records,  the  careless  construction  of  buildings  and  failure  to  repair  the  plant, 
elaborate  organization  of  work,  and  irresponsible  or  indifferent  boards  of  trustees. 

Besides  the  inefficient  schools,  there  are  a  few  that  are  clearly  fraudulent,  main- 
tained solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  president  or  principal.  Reference  is 
made  to  some  of  these  in  the  fiirst  chapter  of  the  second  volume.  A  philanthropic  woman 
recently  sent  to  the  Bureau  a  list  of  1 1  schools  to  which  she  had  been  contributing  for 
years.  Comparison  of  the  list  with  the  facts  in  this  report  showed  that  five  of  the 
schools  were  frauds  whose  agents  spend  all  their  time  in  soliciting  funds  from  the  friends 
of  the  colored  people.    The  letter  closes -with  the  following  significant  paragraph : 

Representatives  of  a  number  of  these  schools  came  to  me  from  time  to  time,  some  of  them  once  or 
twice  a  year,  seeking  financial  assistance.  I  have  given  sums  ranging  from  $5  to  $100,  but  as  their 
number  is  increasing  and  their  needs  are  presented  as  growing  more  urgent,  and  almost  none  of  them 
issue  any  financial  statement,  or  publish  any  report,  I  am  very  anxious  if  possible  to  learn  something  of 
the  character  of  the  schools,  whether  or  not  they  are  worthy  of  support  and  are  properly  and  economi- 
cally administered.    Indeed  in  some  instances  I  am  doubtful  if  the  funds  ever  are  applied  to  thatobject. 
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The  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  institutions  really  rendering  educational 
service  is  strikingly  stated  by  a  colored  woman  who  is  the  founder  and  principal  of  a 
well-managed  school: 

By  some  method,  tmknown  to  honest  people,  these  leaders  have  the  confidence  of  many  people 
who  are  anxious  to  help  the  race,  while  good,  straight,  clean,  upright  men  and  women  are  not  given  a 
lespectful  hearing.  These  promoters  of  schools  and  schemes  have  the  one  asset  that  the  honest  members 
of  the  race  do  not  have — ^they  carry  their  hats  tmder  their  arms,  and  grin  their  way  into  a  comer. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  thousands  of  people  like  this  type  of  Negroes,  and  will  do  anything  for 
them. 

IThe  principal  groups  of  schools  on  the  basis  of  ownership  and  control  are  (i)  the 
independent  schools  controlled  by  separate  boards  of  trustees;  (2)  schools  owned  and 
maintained  by  colored  denominations;  (3)  schools  owned  and  maintained  by  white 
denominations;  and  (4)  the  State  and  Federal  schools. | 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  perplexing  problems  of  administration  are  found  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  114  independent  schools,  each  owned  and  managed  by  a  sepa- 
rate board  of  trustees.  Their  annual  income  is  $1,099,224  and  the  value  of  their 
property  is  $12,369,441.  Of  the  total  number  46  are  classed  in  this  report  as  large  or 
important  and  72  as  small  or  unimportant.  Each  institution  is  a  law  unto,  itself.  The 
group  imdoubtedly  includes  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad  management.  While  the 
majority  of  the  schools  are  honestly  conducted,  a  number  of  them  are  merely  existing 
and  a  few  are  brazen  frauds  imposing  upon  the  philanthropy  of  Northern  donors. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  this  group  of  schools  is  their  dependence  upon  trustee 
boards  too  generally  composed  of  persons  who  often  do  not  know  the  real  condition  of 
the  school  itself  and  rarely  have  any  appreciation  of  its  relation  to  similar  institutions 
in  the  same  community.  {Some  of  the  boards  are  merely  nominal.  A  favorite  method 
is  to  appoint  colored  men  as  the  legal  trustees  and  ask  prominent  white  men  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  The  usual  result  of  this  arrangement  is  to  leave  the  management 
entirely  to  the  principal,  who  in  a  number  of  cases  has  wrecked  the  institution.  In  a  few 
instances  the  property  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  principal.  The  property  thus  held  in 
one  instance  was  valued  at  $60,000  and  at  the  death  of  the  principal  was  transferred  to 
his  heirs,  who  immediately  mortgaged  the  property  and  involved  the  school  in  a  hopeless 
legal  entanglement. 

Next  to  an  effective  board  of  trustees,  independent  schools  should  require  an 
adequate  system  of  cost-accounting  and  an  annual  audit  by  an  accountant  of  unques- 
tioned ability  and  honesty.  At  present  few  of  these  institutions  have  any  real  systems 
of  records  and  accounts.  It  is  clear  to  all  thoughtful  people  that  donations  to  institu- 
tions without  a  satisfactory  system  of  accoimting  are  of  very  doubtful  wisdom.  A 
system  of  student  records  is  almost  as  essential  as  a  financial  statement.  These  records 
should  show  such  facts  as  daily  attendance,  class  standing,  and  punctuality  of  the  pupils. 
•Many  of  the  independent  schools  have  been  extravagant  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment.  They  have  appealed  for  plants  without  adequate 
regard  for  the  work  of  neighboring  institutions  or  the  needs  of  their  communities.  It 
is  the  emphatic  conclusion  of  this  study  that  the  organizing  of  additional  independent 
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schools  is  to  be  seriously  questionedj  On  this  point  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
declared : 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  the  time  has  come  when 
money  ought  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  strengthening  of  existing  institutions  rather  than  the  starting 
of  new  ones.  In  many  cases  much  harm  has  been  done  by  establishing  additional  schoob  in  the  same 
locality. 

SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLrORED  REUGIOUS   DENOMINATIONS. 

While  the  schools  maintained  by  colored  denominations  are  remarkable  evidences 
of  the  determination  of  the  Negro  people  not  only  to  help  themselves  but  also  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  education  of  their  children,  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
large  number  of  these  institutions  are  seriously  deficient  in  a  number  of  respects.  These 
defects  are  in  the  main  the  result  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  In  a  few  instances  there 
are  indications  that  shrewd  leaders  are  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  trust- 
fulness of  the  illiterate,  ^he  total  number  of  schools  owned  and  maintained  by  colored 
denominations  is  153,  of  which  60  are  classed  as  "large  or  important''  and  93  are 
regarded  as  "small  or  unimportant"  schools. \  Their  annual  income  is  $380,933  and  the 
fStal  value  of  property  is  $2,305,054. 

The  most  common  defect  of  administration  in  these  schools  is  the  failure  to  keep 
satisfactory  financial  recordsj  The  money  is  collected  from  hundreds  of  churches 
and  passed  on  to  the  school  officers  in  ways  that  are  difficult  to  record.  At  the  school 
there  is  often  divided  authority  between  the  principal  and  the  treasurer,  who  is  primarily 
an  officer  of  the  denomination.  The  books  kept  are  frequently  crude  and  almost  en- 
tirely lacking  in  adequate  checks  on  either  income  or  expenditures.  The  audit  is  almost 
always  made  by  a  committee  of  ministers  and  laymen  who  have  practically  no  quali- 
fications for  the  work.  Another  weakness  that  is  very  general  is  the  erection  of  build- 
ings without  adequate  planning  and  the  failure  to  care  for  plant  and  equipment.  The 
lack  of  supervision  is  apparent  in  many  phases  of  the  work.  Teachers  and  pupils  are 
allowed  too  much  freedom.  Frequently  there  is  no  provision  for  a  record  of  work 
and  attendance.  Some  schools  provided  with  systems  of  records  keep  them  so  irregu- 
larly that  they  are  of  little  value. 

With  all  these  defects,  however,  these  institutions  are  very  much  worth  while. 
As  efforts  of  a  race  to  struggle  upward,  they  deserve  to  be  encouraged.  First  of  all 
the  denominations  themselves  need  to  provide  for  more  centralization  of  authority. 
They  must  select  as  school  officers  not  church  politicians  but  men  known  for  their 
integrity  and  their  power  to  supervise.  These  men  must  then  be  protected  by  modem 
methods  of  accounting  and  school  records.  Once  a  year,  at  least,  an  accountant  who 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  denomination  should  be  employed  to  examine  every 
financial  transaction.  Educational  authorities  of  undoubted  ability  and  especially 
the  State  school  officers  should  be  invited  to  inspect  every  phase  of  the  work.  The 
second  step  in  the  improvement  of  these  institutions  is  the  friendly  cooperation  of 
public  and  philanthropic  boards  interested  in  education.  The  experience  of  those 
engaged  in  this  study  indicates  that  the  bishops  and  officers  of  denominations  will 
heartily  welcome  such  cooperation.  The  majority  of  the  colored  bishops  are  men 
of  considerable  ability,  who  are  working  with  patience  and  wisdom  to  advance  their 
people. 
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SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE   DENOMINATIONS. 

The  schools  of  white  denomiiiations  are  more  economically  and  intelligently  man- 
aged than  those  of  either  of  the  groups  hitherto  described.    fThe  total  number  of  these  / 
schools  is  354.  of  which  i6o  are  classed  as  large  and  194  as  smaH  or  unimportant.  \  Their/ 
annual  income  is  $1,546,303  and  the  total  value  of  property  $13,822,451. 

The  larger  denominations  maintain  central  offices  and  one  or  more  traveling  secre- 
taries whose  duties  include  both  the  supervision  of  the  schools  and  the  appeal  for  funds 
to  the  supporting  churches.  The  traveling  secretaries  are  men  and  women  of  educa- 
tional experience  and  some  business  ability.  The  institutions  are  required  to  make 
regular  reports  of  both  finances  and  school  activities.  This  supervision  has,  as  a  rule, 
developed  economy  and  hdnesty  in  the  use  of  current  income  and  equipment  and  insisted 
on  some  degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  school  work  undertaken.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  denominations  differ  widely  in  the  effectiveness  of  their  supervision,  and 
also  that  some  of  them  are  maintaining  a  number  of  schools  of  doubtful  value. 

The  prevailing  limitation  of  this  group  is  the  conservatism  of  their  educational 
and  financial  policies.    Very  few  of  them  have  introduced  modem  systems  of  accounting 
and  the  majority  of  them  have  been  content  with  the  traditional  means  and  methods 
of  education.    They  have  been  slow  to  adapt  their  educational  efforts  to  the  needs  of 
pupils  and  communities.    Though  the  denominations  have  given  large  sums  of  money, 
the  schools  have  been  cramped  for  equipment  and  the  teachers  have  received  less 
than  a  living  wage.     Even  with  these  Umitations,  however,  the  white  denominations  \ 
have  rend^ted  a  most  valuable  service  to  the  Negro  race  and  to  the  South — one  of  the  / 
noblest  ever  rendered  by  the  Christian  Church  in  any  land.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it ' 
may  be  continued  with  the  increasing  cooperation  of  philanthropy  and  government  1 
until  the  State  shall  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system.  I 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  INSTtTUTlONS. 

un  addition  to  the  private  or  philanthropic  schools  already  described,  there  are  28 
State  and  Federal  institutions  of  secondary  and  higher  grade?  The  total  annual  income 
of  these  institutions  is  $963,611,  and  the  value  of  their  property  is  $5,727,609.  fOne  of 
these  institutions  is  Howard  University,  receiving  over  half  its  annual  income  from 
the  Federal  Government./  It  is  carefully  supervised  by  a  board  of  trustees  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  [There  are  1 1  schools  almost  entirely 
supported  by  their  respective  States.  The  other  16  institutions  are  maintained  jointly 
by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  the  land-grant 
or  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools.'  Their  annual  income  is  $544,520,  of  which 
$259,851  is  received  from  Federal  appropriations*  and  $263,074  from  the  States.  The 
value  of  their  property  is  $2,576,142. 

The  administration  of  these  16  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  Only  two  or  three  of  them  have  an  adequate  system  of  financial  records. 
Building  operations  have  been  fairly  well  conducted.  The  educational  work  has  been 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  school  principals,  the  majority  of  whom  have  organized  their 
courses  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  colored  people  rather  than  in  conformity  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Federal  appropriations  were  made. 

>  Hamptoo  Institute  also  receivei  $36,996  from  these  appropriations. 
46»27°— Bull.  3a-17 2 
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PRESENT  NEEDS  AND  RECENT  MOVEMENTS  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  thoughtful  people,  South  and  North,  and  the  facts 
presented  in  this  report  clearly  indicate  the  soundness  of  the  following  conclusions: 

.  (i)  That  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities  for  Negroes. 
With  increased  public  facilities,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  invite  the  cooperation  of  all  private  institutions  in  the  work  of 
educating  the  Negro.     Initiative  in  this  cooperation  naturally  rests  with  the  State. 

(2)  That  the  aid  of  philanthropy  be  continued  with  the  present  liberality  until  the 
South  has  attained  to  a  better  economic  condition.  The  effectiveness  of  this  aid  will 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  cooperation  developed  with  public  school  authorities. 

(3)  That  all  education  shall  stress,  first,  the  development  of  character,  including 
the  simple  but  fundamental  virtues  of  cleanliness,  order,  perseverance,  and  the  qualities 
essential  to  the  home,  and  second,  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  the  com- 
munity. This  adaptation  requires  a  leadership  that  has  some  grasp  of  the  great  historic 
movements  of  civilization.  Only  such  a  leadership  for  both  the  white  and  the  black 
people  can  interpret  the  groups  to  each  other. 

(4)  That  supervision  of  both  public  and  private  educational  efforts  shall  be  increased, 
so  that  all  agencies  may  be  correlated  with  each  other,  sound  business  methods  estab- 
lished, organization  of  work  suited  to  income  and  plant,  and  building  operations 
conducted  with  economy  and  good  taste. 

HARLY  EFFORTS  IN   NEGRO  EDUCATION.  » 

In  view  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  developed  by  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction 
days,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  needs  outlined  above  still  exist.  Heroic  characters,  men 
and  women, from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  have  long  struggled  to  meet  these  needs. 
Among  those  from  the  North  are  the  names  of  Howard,  Ware,  Cravath,  and  Armstrong; 
from  the  South,  Bishop  Haygood,  Supt.  Ruffner  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Curry.  These  are 
some  of  those  who,  together  with  many  cultured,  refined  women,  came  and  applied 
themselves  with  a  large  vision  of  humanity  to  the  task  of  educating  the  Negroes  recently 
freed  from  slavery. 

RECENT  MOVEMENTS. 

With  full  appreciation  of  all  that  was  done  in  the  decades  immediately  following 
the  Civil  War,  it  now  remains  to  outline  the  constructive  movements  of  recent  years. 
The  church  boards  still  continue  their  work  for  humanity.  The  secretaries  of  the 
boards  are  men  of  character  and  wisdom.  Their  school  officers  are  sincere  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  their  best  with  funds  entrusted  to  them. 

Many  agencies  have  contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  new  tendencies  in 
Negro  education  now  to  be  observed.  Of  these  the  more  important  are  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  the  Southern  Education 
Board,  the  J^anes  Fund  and  the  Slater  Fund,  the  Rosenwald  rural  school  building 
donations,  the  Phelps  Stokes  Fund,  the  Conference  of  Church  Boards'  Secretaries,  the 
Southern  University  Race  Commission,  the  Negro  Branches  of  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  the  training  classes  of  the  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciations, the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools,  and  the  Association 
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of  Negro  Colleges.    The  purposes  and  methods  of  these  organizations  are  described  in 
the  chapter  on  "Educational  Funds  and  Associations." 

Conference  far  Edvcation  m  the  South, — ^The  historic  development  of  the  recent 
movements  te  increase  cooperation  between  the  South  and  the  North,  and  between 
whites  and  Negroes,  is  one  of  the  most  signiiicent  chapters  in  American  history.  Here 
only  a  brief  outline  can  be  given  of  this  development.  \Its  origin  is  distinctly  traceable 
to  the  conference  at  Capon  Springs,  Va.,  in  1898,  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  of 
Southern  and  Northern  men  and  women  prominent  in  educational  and  religious  affairs 
having  for  their  aim  the  discussion  of  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  problems  of 
the  South^ 

The  spirit  and  general  purpose  of  the  first  Capon  Springs  conference  are  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  inspiration  received  by  Dr.  HoUis  B.  Frissell 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Abbot  while  they  were  attending  the  famous  Mohonk  Conference. 
It  was  their  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  South  there  should  be  an  annual  assembly  of 
large-minded,  far-visioned  men  and  women  who  could  help  create  sound  public  opinion 
on  the  relations  of  races  and  on  education  in  general.  How  well  they  succeeded, 
thoughtful  people  are  beginning  to  realize. 

The  next  step  was  the  entrance  of  Robert  C.  Ogden,  who  had  been  a  life-long  friend 
of  Gen.  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Frissell,  and  a  trustee  of  Hampton  Institute  and  Tuskegee 
Institute.  His  statesmanship  and  executive  ability  developed  the  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  South  into  a  power  for  cooperation  between  the  North  and  South  that 
has  outranked  all  other  influences  in  this  direction.  (The  more  immediate  result,  how- 
ever, was  the  stimulation  of  the  Southern  States  to  an  interest  that  has  achieved 
unsurpassed  progress  in  the  education  of  the  white  children.  Unfortunately  direct 
benefit  to  the  Negroes  from  this  great  advance  has  been  limited.  The  indirect  results, 
however,^  are  both  permanent  and  significant.  The  important  advantages  are  a  more 
friendly  attitude  toward  public  and  private  schools  for  Negroes,  the  development  of 
cooperation  between  all  parties  interested  in  the  colored  people,  and  the  organization 
of  such  definite  agencies  for  Negro  education  as  State  supervision  of  Negro  schools, 
county  industrial  teachers,  county  training  schools,  home  and  school  gardening  clubs, 
and  farm  demonstration  agents.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  Conference  for 
Education  in  the  South  or  the  Southern  Education  Board  created  or  organized  these 
agencies,  but  rather  that  definite  achievements  of  this  type  were  made  possible  by  men 
who  were  brought  together  by  the  conference/ 

General  Education  JSoard— |The  guiding  principle  of  the  General  Education  Board 
in  all  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  Negrd^ducation  is  cooperation,  first  of  all  with  public  authori- 
ties and,  second,  with  agencies  that  are  thoroughly  constructive  in  purpose.  The  secre- 
taries have  been  men  of  ability  and  foresight.  *The  board's  most  important  undertaking 
in  behalf  of  Negro  schools  is  cooperation  with  the  Southern  States  in  the  appointment 
and  maintenance  of  State  supervisors  of  Negro  schools.  Ten  States  have  already  made 
such  appointments.  I  These  supervisors  are  capable  southern  men  who  are  devoting  their 
energy  with  mucli  success  to  the  advancement  of  Negro  schools.  Their  efforts  have 
already  resulted  in  small  but  significant  increases  in  public  appropriations,  a  better 
attitude  toward  Negro  education,  and  more  cooperation  between  public  and  private 
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institutions.  While  the  farm  demonstration  movement  encouraged  by  the  Genera] 
Education  Board  was  more  largely  among  the  white  people,  its  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  rural  Negroes  indicates  great  possibilities  for  the  future. 

Jecmes  and  Slaier  Funds. — ^The  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  are  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Dillardy  a  native  of  Virginia  and  formerly  a  professor  in  Tulane  University. 
The  main  purpose  of  both  funds  is  cooperation  with  State  authorities  in  the  development 
of  public  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Slater  Fund,  estab- 
lished in  1882,  has  been  largely  used  to  make  possible  normal  and  industrial  courses  in 
private  institutions.  At  present  the  income  of  the  Fund  is  being  gradually  redirected 
to  assist  county  school  officers  in  the  maintenance  of  central  schools  and  training  in- 
stitutes to  prepare  teachers  for  elementary  schoote,  Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Slater  Fund,  the  General  Education  Board,  and  public  authorities,  44  of  these  ^ 
central  schools  have  been  established.  While  these  are  as  yet  little  more  than  ele- 
mentary in  grade,  they  have  been  very  successful  in  arousing  the  educational  interest 
of  both  white  and  ooloied  people. 

/The  Jeanes  Fund  devotes  its  resources  to  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  county  super- 
intendents for  the  appointment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  supervising  teachers. 
These  teachers  are  usually  young  colored  women  who  travel  among  the  rural  schools, 
encouraging  the  local  teachers  in  all  phases  of  their  work,  but  especially  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  school  activities  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.] 

Origin  of  Jeanes  Fund  and  Phelps-Stokes  Fund, — ^The  Jeanes  Fund  was  established 
by  liCiss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  a  Quaker  lady  of  Philadelphia.  Miss  Jeanes  first  gave  $10,000 
to  Dr.  Frissell  to  be  used  in  improving  small  rural  schools  for  Negroes.  Afterwards  she 
gave  another  $10,000  to  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  then  treasurer  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
she  gave  $200,000  to  that  board  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frissell  and  Dr. 
Washington.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  gave  a  large  part  of  her  fortune,  $1,000,000, 
the  disposition  of  the  sum  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  to  be  selected  by 
those  who  bad  directed  the  other  gifts.  This  board  is  composed  of  five  Southern  men, 
five  Northern  men,  and  five  men  of  the  Negro  race. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund. — ^The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  with  an  endownment  of  nearly 
$1,000,000,  was  the  r^^t  of  a  bequest  by  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  foundation  are  indicated  by  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  in  the  preface  of 
this  report.*  Miss  Stokes  and  her  sister,  Miss  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes,  had  traveled 
widely  among  different  nations.  Their  writings  and  their  gifts  indicate  both  a  deep 
sympathy  for  all  belated  peoples  and  a  keen  practical  interest  in  their  improvement. 
In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  the  trustees  are  devoting  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  in 
constructive  activities  that  are  based  on  both  sympathy  and  knowledge. 

Religious  organizations. — Frequent  and  extensive  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
liberal  contributions  of  the  numerous  missionary  boards.  The  schools  maintained  by 
these  boards  provide  a  large  and  vital  part  of  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  Negroes. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Dillard,  the  secretaries  of  these  boards,  together  with  the  officers 

^  See  p.  IX. 
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of  other  educational  funds,  meet  semiannually  to  discuss  means  and  methods  of  coopera- 
tion. This  meeting  is  known  as  the  Conference  of  Boards'  Representatives.  Through 
these  conferences  duplication  in  school  work  is  being  eliminated,  sham  in  name  and 
curriculum  eiadicated,  and  adaptation  to  educational  needs  increased. 

Other  religious  organizations  interested  in  the  education  of  the  Negroes  are  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association.     Each  of  these  maintains  one  or  more 
traveling  agents  who  visit  educational  institutions  for  colored  people  and  organize  local ' 
associations  whose  influence  in  character-development  is  noteworthy.  \ 

Educational  associations. — Within  the  past  few  year^  two  important  educationaT 
associations  of  colored  schools  and  their  workers  have  been  formed.  [jThe  National 
Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  corresponds  in  purpose  and  organization 
to  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  annual  meetings  are  d  constantly 
increasing  value.  State  associations  have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  Southern  States. 
Another  organization  worthy  of  note  is  the  Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth,  which 
aims  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  college  standards^  The  meetings  of  this  associa- 
tion are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  college  work,  including  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  curriculum. 

Southern  University  Race  Commission  and  RelcUed  Movements  in  the  Souih.^^iKh 
movements  as  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  the  Southern  University  Race  T^om- 
mission  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  study  classes  on  race  questions  in  the  white  colleges  of  the 
South,  are  all  forces  indicating  clearly  a  decided  tendency  to  recognize  the  larger  re- 
sponsibilities in  TSkce.  relationships.!  Each  of  the  movements  includes  some  of  the 
most  intellectual  as  well  as  the  most  influential  personalities  of  the  South.  The  broad 
vision  of  the  University  Commission  has  been  illustrated  by  the  quotation  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter.  More  ^gnificant  than  the  words  and  works  of  these  larger  move- 
ments are  the  kindly  contacts  between  white  and  colored  neighbors  that  will  never  be 
known.  These  are  the  personal  loans  to  buy  land  or  purchase  a  home,  or  to  send  a  boy 
to  school.  They  are  the  words  of  encouragement  in  time  of  trouble,  or  advice  on  puzzling 
family  problems.  They  are  the  favors  and  friendly  exchanges  between  individuals  of 
the  two  races,  too  numerous  and  varied  to  enumerate.  In  these  little  actions,  as  in  the 
larger  achievements,  there  is  a  promise  of  that  degree  of  public  cooperation  necessary 
to  the  effective  education  of  the  Negroes. 

THE  CONTRIBUTION   OP   BOOKER  T.    WASHINGTON  TO  EDUCATION. 

Any  summary  of  recent  movements  in  the  education  of  the  Negroes  would  be 
incomplete  that  failed  to  include  the  remarkable  service  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
The  following  words,  written  by  Dr.  Washington  shortly  before  his  death,  clearly  express 
the  program  to  which  he  devoted  his  life  so  successfully: 

It  has  been  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the  white  man  in  the  South  that  education  does  not "  spoil " 
the  Negio,  as  it  had  been  so  often  predicted  that  it  would.  It  has  been  necessary  to  make  the  masses 
of  the  Negroes  realize  the  importance  of  applying  what  they  learned  in  school  to  the  common  and  ordinary 
things  of  life;  to  see  that  education,  far  from  being  a  means  of  escaping  labor,  is  a  means  of  dignifying 
labor  and  thus  indirectly  the  means  of  dignifying  the  common  and  ordinary  man. 
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It  is  little  wonder  that  men  of  the  South  and  the  North  of  both  races  united  in  sincere 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Washington's  untiring  service  to  humanity.  Col.  Henry  Watter- 
son  fittingly  expressed  the  southern  attitude  when  he  said : 

No  man  since  the  war  of  the  sections  has  exercised  such  beneficence  for  the  country,  especially 
the  South. 

COOPERATION  OP  THE  THREE  ELEMENTS. 

Though  the  movements  herein  outlined  are  but  slender  beginnings,  they  are  deeply 
significant.  They  indicate  that  democracy's  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  race  problem 
in  the  Southland  is  not  primarily  in  the  philanthropies  and  wisdom  of  northern  people; 
nor  is  it  in  the  desires  and  struggles  of  the  colored  people;  nor  yet  in  the  first-hand 
knowledge  and  daily  contacts  of  the  southern  white  people.  Democracy's  plan  is  in  the 
combination  of  the  best  thought  and  the  deepest  sympathy  and  the  most  abiding  faith 
of  these  three  groups  working  with  mutual  faith  in  one  another. 


II.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FACILITIES. 

(Public  schools  for  Negroes  have  shared  comparatively  little  in  the  educational 
advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  past  15  yeai^  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  more  progressive  leaders  of  thought  in  the  South  are  realizing 
that  the  economic,  hygienic,  and  moral  welfare  of  that  section  requires  at  least  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  Negro,  including  a  knowledge  of  industry  and  the  laws  of 
health.  Some  measure  of  the  comparative  status  of  public  schools  for  Negroes  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  statement  of  teachers'  salaries  in  tvpical  Northern  and 
Southern  States: 

Amottnt  of  Number  of  Per  capita 

teachers'  children  for  each 

salaries.^  6  to  14.  child. 

Northern  States— All  childitnj 

California $",381, 66a  313, 584  $36. 30 

New  York 36, 169, 811  i,  423, 729  25. 40 

Maaaachusetts 12, 991, 737  519, 454  25. 01 

New  Jersey 9, 266, 170  420, 635  22. 03 

Ohio 15,243,563  773»a70  i9- 7' 

Wisconsin 7,001,946  443, 7^7  'S-  7* 

Southern  States — ^All  children: 

Maryland 2, 849, 540  230, 462  12. 36 

Kentucky 3»  79©,  57^  464,  "8  8. 17 

Virginia 3,188,746  440,804  7- 23 

Alabama 2, 895, 727  476, 731  6. 07 

South  Carolina -       i,  759, 182  357, 509  4. 92 

North  Caxolina 2,056,850  494i5^  4- x6 

Southern  States — ^White  children: 

Maryland 2, 567, 021  188, 147  13. 79 

Kentucky 3»  3^91 354  4i7»o8i  8.13 

Virginia «» 767*  365  286,973  9.64 

Alabama. 2,523,550  268,283  9-4i 

South  Caxolina 1,454,098  145,384  xaoo 

North  Carolina i,  715,994  32$,  555  5. 27 

Southern  States — ^Negro  children: 

Maryland 282, 519  44,315  6. 38 

Kentucky 401, 208  47, 047  8. 53 

Virghiia 421,381  153,827  2.74 

Alabama 372, 177  208, 548  i.  78 

South  Carolina 305,084  212,125  1.44 

North  Carolina 340, 856  169, 034  2. 02 

Teachers'  salaries  for  each  child  6  to  14  years  of  age  ranged  from  $15.78  to  $36.30 
for  all  pupils  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  represented  in  this  table,  and  from 
$5,27  to  $13.79  for  white  pupils  and  from  $1.44  to  $8.53  for  colored  pupils  in  the  South- 

^  figures  for  Northern  States  are  for  the  year  Z9X0-X1;  those  for  Southern  States  for  zgzz-xa.    I,ater  figures  are  available  for 
only  certain  States.    For  purposes  of  comparison  it  was  desirable  to  have  figures  as  close  as  possible  to  the  census  year. 
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em  States  here  listed.  It  is  important  to  note  in  stud3ang  these  figures  that  the  South 
is  maintaining  a  double  system  of  schools  on  finances  limited  both  by  the  poverty  of 
rural  conditions  and  by  ineffective  systems  of  taxation.  In  consequence,  the  per  capita 
expenditure  for  white  children  in  the  South  is  low  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  Negro  schools,  by  whatever 
standard  measured,  is  utterly  inadequate.  Lack  of  funds  affords  ample  explanation  for 
the  following  statements  made  by  representative  Southern  school  men  concerning  the 
condition  and  needs  of  Negro  education: 

\The  Negro  schoolhouses  are  miserable  beyond  all  descriptioii.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  absolutely 
untrained.    I  have  found  only  one  in  which  the  highest  class  knew  the  multiplication  table.: 

We  must  put  more  money  into  our  Negro  schools  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  decenrt)uildings, 
more  inspiring  surroundings,  better  equipment,  and  longer  school  terms. 

We  need  better  trained  teachers.  The  average  Negro  teacher  has  such  little  training  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  comprehend  what  you  meant  if  you  talked  about  the  school  being  an  agency  for  social 
uplift.  But  these  teachers  are  giving  more  than  that  for  which  they  are  paid.  Why  should  we  expect 
to  get  all  the  virtues  of  a  trained  intellect,  a  skillful  hand,  and  a  consecrated  heart,  all  combined  in 
the  person  of  a  Negro  teacher  whom  we  pay  the  handsome  stipend  of  $22.48  per  month,  or  the  princely 
fortune  of  $80.92  for  the  whole  school  term,  as  in  the  case  of  one  State? 

We  must  have  better  school  supervision.  If  the  white  teacher  in  a  city,  with  good  training,  splendid 
equipment,  the  stimulus  of  fellow  teachers,  needs  the  careful  supervision  of  a  city  superintendent,  how 
much  more  does  the  poorly  trained  Negro  teacher,  working  alone  in  the  country,  with  no  equipment, 
little  encouragement,  no  inspiration  from  fellow  teachers — how  much  more  does  ^e  need  careful  super- 
vision, inspiration,  and  direction! 

[Private  funds  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  have  been  given  with  great  liberality, 
but  at  best  this  aid  can  only  be  supplementary.  Thef  otmdation  of  all  educational  endeavor 
must  be  the  public-school  system,  f  The  pupils  in  the  private  schools  constitute  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  6  to  14  years  of  age  and  7  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
attending  elementary  schools.  The  proper  sphere  of  private  schools  is  the  support  of 
special  phases  of  education.  Under  preset  conditions  in  the  South  many  of  the  private 
schools  are  compelled  to  tmdertake  work  that  is  not  suited  to  their  facilities.  With  an 
adequate  public-school  system,  these  private  institutions  could  devote  their  income  and 
equipment  much  more  eflfectively  to  the  improvement  of  the  Negro  race,  and  therefore 
to  the  assistance  of  the  South. 

Fortunately  there  are  now  several  hopeful  movements  that  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  public  schools.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  cooperation  of  the  State  departments 
of  education  and  the  General  Education  Board  in  the  maintenance  of  State  supervisors 
of  Negro  schools,  the  Jeanes  Fund  plan  of  county  industrial  teachers,  the  Slater  Fund 
campaign  to  organize  county  training  schools,  the  Rosenwald  rural  school  building 
activities,  and  the  increased  provision  for  teacher  training  in  the  private  institutions 
for  colored  people.  Several  of  the  Southern  States  have  recently  enacted  important 
legislative  changes  which  provide  for  increased  funds  for  education  and  better  methods 
of  appointing  school  officers  and  teachers.  The  most  notable  of  these  changes  are  in 
Maryland,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Texas.v  It  is  probable  that  some  improvements  in 
the  colored  schools  will  result  from  this  legislation.  Numerous  examples  of  excellent 
public  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume. 
The  more  striking  of  these  are  the  industrial  schools  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  the  high  schools  of  Texas  and  the  border  States.     The  Southern  Education 
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Assodation  in  1907  prepared  the  following  remarkable  set  of  recommendations   on 
Negro  education : 

We  indorse  tlie  accepted  policy  of  the  States  of  the  South  in  providing  educational  facilities  for 
the  youth  of  the  Neg;ro  race,  believing  that  whatever  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  grievous  problem 
may  be,  education  must  be  an  important  factor  in  that  solution. 

We  believe  that  the  education  of  the  Negro  in  the  elementary  branches  oi  education  should  be 
made  thorough,  and  should  include  specific  instruction  in  hygiene  and  home  sanitation,  for  the  better 
protection  of  both  races. 

We  believe  that  in  the  secondary  education  of  Negro  youth  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  agri- 
culture and  the  industrial  occupations,  including  nuise  training,  domestic  science,  and  home  economics. 

We  believe  that  lor  practical,  economical,  and  psychological  reasons  Negro  teachers  should  be 
provided  for  Negro  schools. 

We  advise  instruction  in  normal  schools  and  ZK>rmal  institutions  by  white  teachers,  whenever  pos- 
able,  and  closer  supervision  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  in  Negro  normal  schools  by  the 
State  department  of  education. 

We  recommend  that  in  urban  and  rural  Negro  schools  there  should  be  closer  and  more  thorough 
supervision,  not  only  by  city  and  county  superintendents,  but  also  by  directors  of  music,  drawing, 
manual  training,  and  other  q^edal  topics. 

We  urge  upon  school  authorities  everywhere  the  importance  of  adequate  buildings*  oomfortable 
seating,  and  sanitary  accommodations  for  Negro  youth. 

We  deplore  the  isolation  of  many  Negro  schools,  established  through  motives  of  philanthropy,  from 
the  life  and  sympathies  d  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  We  recommend  the  supervision 
of  all  such  schools  by  the  State,  and  urge  that  their  work  and  their  methods  be  adjusted  to  the  civiliza- 
tion in  which  they  exist,  in  order  that  the  maximum  good  of  the  race  and  of  the  community  may  be 
thereby  attained. 

On  account  of  economic  and  psychological  difference  in  the  two  races,  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  that  there  should  be  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  school  curricula  as  shall  meet  the  evident  needs  of  Negro  youth. 

We  insist  upon  such  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  school  funds  that  all  tlie  youth  of  the  Negro 
race  shaU  have  at  least  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  elementary  education  provided  by  the  State,  and 
in  the  administration  of  State  laws,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  educational  policy,  wc  uige  patience, 
tolerance,  and  justice. 

SOUTHERN  WELFARE  AND  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

The  future  development  of  the  Southern  States  in  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  sani- 
tation, and  in  morality  requires  the  effective  education,  not  only  of  the  white  youth 
but  also  of  the  colored  youth  of  those  States,  f  The  high  death  rate  of  the  Negroes, 
largely  due  to  ignorance  and  low  economic  status,  is  a  menace  to  themselves  and  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Since  the  Negroes  now  constitute  at  least  a  third  of 
the  southern  labor  supply,  their  lack  of  industrial  skill  will  hamper  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  South  so  long  as  adequate  public-school  facilities  are  not  provided.  The 
high  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  Negroes  is  not  only  a  measure  of  ill-health  but 
also  an  indication  of  moral  limitations  and  consequent  dangers  to  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  race,  as  well  as  to  that  of  its  white  neighbors.  A  well-known  Southern  writer 
says: 

It  has  never  been  found  in  all  the  world  that  a  sane  and  thorough  intellectual  equipment  has  been 
detrimental  to  morals  or  to  industrial  efficiency.  The  Negro  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  not  the 
educated  Negro  that  fills  our  penitentiary  and  jails,  works  in  our  chain  gangs,  and  fills  our  poorhouses. 
These  places  are  given  over  to  the  ignorant  and  depraved.  It  is  not  the  educated  Negro  that  makes  up 
our  idle  and  vagrant  class,  that  commits  our  murders,  and  despoils  our  women.    Here  again  it  is  the 
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illiterate  and  degraded  Negro.  The  trained  Negro  lived  in  a  better  home,  wears  better  clothes,  eats 
better  food,  does  more  efficient  work,  creates  more  wealth,  rears  his  children  more  decently,  makes 
a  more  decent  citizen,  and  in  times  of  race  friction  is  always  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
These  things  seem  to  be  worthy  fruits,  and  whatever  system  produces  them  should  have  our  approval. 
If  we  are  to  be  fair  to  ourselves,  fair  to  the  section  in  which  we  live,  and  fair  to  the  Negro  race,  we  must 
see  that  a  common-school  education  is  given  to  the  majority,  and  that  a  more  thorough  and  complete 
training  shall  be  given  to  the  capable  few  who  are  to  become  the  leaders  of  this  race. 

HEALTH   AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  for  public  elementary  schools  for  the  colored  race  is  indi- 
cated by  the  high  death  rate,  by  the  large  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population, 
and  by  the  proximity  of  the  two  races  both  in  habitation  and  occupation.  According 
to  the  census,  the  death  rate  for  some  of  the  more  important  cities  in  1910  and  1900 
was  asfoUows: 

Death  ntc,  xgxo.  Death  fate,  1900. 

NOKTHEltN  cmS8.  Negro.  White.  Negro.  White. 

Boston,  Mass 93.3  17.1  26.9  ao.3 

Chicago,  111 24. 3  15.  o  23. 6  15. 2 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 28.  9  z6.  7  29.  7  17. 6 

Indianapolis,  Ind 25.  o  15. 4  24.  o  x6. 3 

Kansas  City,  Mo 27.  x  14.  7  24. 9  15. 3 

New  York,  N.  Y 25. 9  15. 8  32.  i  2a  4 

Philadelphia,  Pa 26. 9  z6. 8  3a  2  2a  4 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 23. 4  17.  7  25. 8  19.  2 

St.  Lotus,  Mo 26.  o  15.  z  3a  9  17.  z 

SOUTHBRK  CmBS. 

Atlanta,  Ga 25. 4  Z5.  5  27. 3  z8. 6 

Baltimore,  Md 3a  6  Z7. 2  33.  5  Z9. 2 

Charleston,  S.  C 39. 3  z8. 9  44. 4  22. 9 

Jacksonville,  Fla 24.  o  z6. 8  32. 8  26. 6 

Lotusville,  Ky 26.  7  Z4. 4  27. 3  x6. 9 

Memphis,  Tezm 28.  3  z6. 8  24. 4  2a  7 

Mobile,  Ala 29. 4  X7.  7  33.  x  22.  5 

Nashville,  Tenn 26.  o  Z5.  o  32.  z  z8. 8 

Norfolk,  Va '.  3a  8  z6.  5  38.  z  x8. 8 

New  Orleans,  La 32. 8  Z7. 2  4X.  o  2z.  2 

Raleigh,  N.  C 33. 4  a4-  4  39-7  23-  * 

Richmond,  Va 3a  2  x8.  z  37.  7  23.  7 

Savannah,  Ga 34.  z  X9. 4  38.  z  23. 4 

Washington,  D.  C 29.  z  Z5. 8  3Z.  o  z8. 3 

The  1 910  death  rate  for  Negroes  in  the  registration  area  was  24  per  1,000  persons  as 
against  1 5  per  i  ,000  for  the  white  people.  Such  a  high  death  rate  is  much  more  significant 
to  the  Nation  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes  than  in  the  case  of  any  immigrant  group.  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  colored  people  far  outnumber  any  foreign 
group  and  relatively  few  immigrants  are  working  and  living  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  native  white  people  of  the  land.  While  the  high  mortality  rate  of  Negroes  is  the 
restdt  of  a  number  of  causes,  probably  no  single  factor  is  more  important  than  the  lack 
of  public  education.  A  race  that  is  30  per  cent  illiterate  necessarily  suffers  more  from 
almost  all  diseases  than  the  more  intelligent  groups. 


^HiW. 
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BCONOMIC  PROGRESS  AND  PUBLIC  BDUCATION. 

The  vital  relation  of  economic  prosperity  to  public  education  is  discussed  at  length 
in  the  chapter  on  "Industrial  Education."  The  extent  to  which  the  South  is  depen- 
dent upon  Negro  labor  is  shown  in  that  discussion.  *  The  situation  is  clearly  presented 
by  Jackson  Davis,  of  Virginia,  in  an  address  before  the  Southern  Education  Association: 

Negroes,  either  as  tenants,  ownen,  or  laborers,  cultivate  farms  in  the  South  with  an  area  of 
100,000,000  acres.  This  is  an  area  equal  to  four  times  that  of  the  State  of  Virgixiia.  Much  of  this  land, 
as  we  know,  is  cultivated  in  the  very  poorest  fashion.  Much  of  it  is  waste  and  much  of  it  has  been 
worn  out,  so  that  it  is  below  the  level  of  profitable  cultivation.  We  shall  have  a  one-sided  civiliza- 
tion as  long  as  we  have  twentieth  century  methods  in  our  cities  and  eighteenth  century  methods  on  our 
farms.  We  can  not  afford  to  neglect  any  class  of  our  people,  for  neglect  breeds  ignorance,  waste,  and 
crime .  Suppression  is  a  policy  that  works  both  ways.  If  we  deny  the  N^ro  the  training  which  he  needs 
to  make  a  better  man  and  a  better  farmer,  we  suppress  our  rural  life  and  bring  down  our  average  to  a 
lower  level,  and  we  continue  to  have  him  wear  out  the  soil,  which  is  our  greatest  natural  wealth.  Train- 
ing of  the  right  kind  that  will  replace  obsolete  methods  with  intelligent  methods,  that  will  replace  insani- 
tary cabins  with  respectable  homes,  neglected  shacks  with  attractive  schoolhouses,  a  superstitious  religion 
with  an  intelligent  work  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth — this  is  the  rural  civilization 
which  some  think  must  be  wrought  as  by  a  miracle,  but  which  nevertheless  seems  to  be  slowly  evolving 
as  a  result  of  the  new  type  of  education. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  FUNDS 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  public-school  education  of  Negro  children  both 
.to  the  Negro  race  and  to  the  economic  and  moral  welfare  of  the  South,  effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  an  accurate  financial  measure  of  the  interest  in  this  phase  of  education. 
The  two  elements  used  as  a  basis  of  this  measurement  are,  first,  the  total  teachers' 
salaries  appropriated  by  the  State  and  the  local  public  units  and,  second,  the  United 
States  Census  enmneration  of  children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  1910.  The  teachers' 
salaries  were  selected  because  the  public  records  report  this  item  with  greater  accuracy 
and  uniformity  than  other  «cpenditures.  For  purposes  of  comparisons  between  States 
they  vary  less  on  account  of  local  conditions  than  the  expenditures  for  building  material, 
heat,  light,  and  other  articles  necessary  to  general  maintenance.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  the  cost  of  lumber,  brick,  and  stone  depends  very  much  on  the  local  supply. 
Salaries  are  also  less  subject  to  changes  and  manipulation  through  poor  administrative 
management.  The  nmnber  of  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  represents  the  minimum  of  those  for  whose  education  ample  public  provision 
should  be  made  in  any  section  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Census  enu- 
meration was  used  for  the  reason  that  no  other  count  is  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  and 
uniformity.  State  and  local  school  censuses  are,  to  say  the  least,  too  irregular  for  pur- 
poses of  State  comparisons.  The  use  of  the  1910  census  figures  has  made  necessary 
the  selection  of  the  State  salary  appropriations  for  the  years  nearest  to  1910  rather 
than  the  later  appropriations  which  were  available  in  a  few  States.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  between  white  and  colored,  however,  the  use  of  the  1911-12  or  the  1912-13 
appropriations  are  more  accurate  than  the  later  figures.  The  later  figures  would  prob- 
ably show  some  increase  in  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  white  and  colored,  but  the 
ratio  between  the  two  would  be  practically  the  same.  The  few  changes  noted  in  this 
respect  have  usually  shown  a  more  rapid  increase  for  the  white  than  for  the  colored. 
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The  per  capita  figures  shown  both  on  the  maps  of  Volume  II  and  in  the  text  of  this  re- 
port are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  salaries  by  the  number  of  children  6 
to  14  years  of  age.  h[he  per  capita  figures  are  uniformly  higher  in  the  border  States, 
which  have  a  smaller  proportion,  of  Negroes,  than  in  the  "black  belt"  States  farther 
South.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  wider  distribution  of  Negroes  in  the  border  States  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  providing  a  larger  number  of  schools  with  but  few  pupils. 
It  is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  border  States  provide  a  larger  number  of 
high  schools  for  the  colored  pupils.  There  is  a  striking  parallelism  between  the  right 
of  the  Negro  to  vote  in  these  border  States  and  the  better  school  facilities  provided.  [ 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  per  capita  expenditure  based  on  attendance 
or  enrollment  should  also  be  computed.  This  figure  would  undoubtedly  be  valuable, 
if  reliable  attendance  statistics  could  be  obtained.  Unfortunately  the  enrollment  and 
the  attendance  figures  are  neither  accurate  nor  uniform.  As  a  measure  of  financial 
interest  in  the  schools  a  per  capita  figure  based  on  enrollment  is  by  no  means  as  signifi- 
cant as  one  based  on  population  of  school  age,  because  the  enrollment  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  dependent  upon  the  appropriations  made. 

Though  there  is  considerable  difference  among  the  States  in  the  amount  of  per  capita 
expenditures  for  white  and  colored,  the  divergence  among  counties  is  much  greater. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  school  funds  between  races  requires  a  study 
of  the  method  of  apportionment  to  counties,  iln  practically  all  the  Southern  States 
the  State  funds  are  assigned  to  the  counties  on  xSe  basis  of  total  population  without 
regard  to  race.  In  this  way  a  large  Negro  population  is  as  much  of  an  asset  to  a  county 
school  system  as  the  white  population.  These  funds  are  then  divided  between  the 
races  by  the  county  board  of  education  and  supplemented  by  such  local  taxes  as  the 
county  may  decide  to  vote.  The  appropriations  for  Negro  schools  are  therefore  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  local  sentiment  of  the  white  school  board.  The  actual 
results  of  this  procedure  are  shown  in  detail  on  the  State  maps  in  Volume  II  and  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table  for  the  1,055  counties  where  the  per  capita  expenditures 
by  race  were  available : 

County  groups,  perceirtagc  of  Negroes  in  the  populaUon.  ^^^J^         ^5IuoS!'    ^^^   ^^^ 

Counties  under  10  per  cent 974^  289  45, 039  $7. 96  $7.  23 

Counties  10  to  25  per  cent i,  008, 372  215, 774  9.  55  5.  5$ 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 1,132,999  709,259  11. 11  3.19 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 364, 990  661, 329  12.  53  i.  77 

Counties  75  to  xoo  per  cent 40, 003  207, 900  22. 22  x.  78 

According  to  this  table  the  inequalities  are  greatest  in  the  counties  where  the 
population  is  over  75  per  cent  Negro.  In  these  counties  the  per  capita  for  the  teachers 
of  40,003  white  pupils  is  $22.22  and  the  per  capita  ior  the  teachers  of  207,900  colored 
children  is  $1.78.  These  counties  and  those  of  the  group  "50  to  75  per  cent  Negro"  are 
the  predominantly  rural  sections  known  usually  as  the  "black  belts."  Here  the  colored 
children  are  crowded  into  one-room  country  schools,  while  the  more  scattered  white 
children  are  provided  with  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  schools.  The  per  capita 
sums  for  Negro  children  increase  and  those  for  white  children  decrease  as  the  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  higher  per  capita  for  Negroes  in  the  25  to  50 
per  cent  group  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  group  includes  most  of  the  larger 
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southern  cities  with  their  better  school  facilities.  [The  comparatively  high  per  capita 
figures  for  colored  children  in  the  counties  under  25  per  cent  are  due  to  the  larger  cost 
of  maintaining  schools  for  a  scattered  population.  Much  of  the  difference  between  the 
per  capita  for  white  and  colored  children  is  explained  by  the  very  superior  high-school 
facilities  for  white  pupils  and  also  by  the  higher  wage  scale  for  white  teachers.  \  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide 
divergences  in  the  "black  belt"  counties. 

(The  rapid  increase  of  the  appropriations  for  white  schools  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  especially  the  multiplication  of  white  high  schools  in  the  Southern  States, 
have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  appropriations  for  Negro  schools  have  actually 
decreased.  While  this  is  probably  true  in  some  counties,  the  school  records  show  an 
increase  in  the  State  appropriations  for  both  the  white  and  colored  schools./ 

[According  to  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  expenditures  for  white  schools 
in  Alabama  increased  tenfold  between  1880  and  1910,  while  those  for  the  Negro  schools 
doubled.  /  Similar  expenditures  in  North  Carolina  increased  eightfold  for  the  white  schools 
and  threefold  for  the  N^^o  schools.  [  It  is  noteworthy  that  practically  all  of  these  increases 
have  taken  place  since  1900.  In  most  of  these  improvements  the  city  schools  have  been 
favored  to  the  neglect  of  the  rural  schools,  both  for  white  and  colored  pupils|  The 
following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  superintendent  oTpublic 
instruction  is  significant : 

It  win  be  observed  that  oonsiderably  more  was  spent  on  rural  Negio  schools  in  1895  than  hi  1905. 
Suppose  our  white  schools  showed  the  same  results  for  the  past  twenty  years,  woold  we  not  be  neces- 
sarily alarmed  at  that  evidence  of  lack  of  piogress? 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Proper  appreciation  of  the  comparatively  low  per  capita  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion in  the  South  and  especially  of  the  divergence  between  the  figures  for  white  and  col- 
ored requires  an  tmderstanding  of  the  financial  status  of  that  section.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty confronting  southern  school  officials  interested  in  school  improvement  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  revenue.  The  unsatisfactory  financial  condition  is  the  result  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  double  system  of  schools  on  the  comparatively  limited  revenues 
of  a  section  that  has  only  recently  recovered  from  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  condition  is  further  complicated  by  antiquated  systems  of  taxation,  a 
loosely  organized  administrative  system,  and  the  difficulty  of  inducing  local  school 
units  to  supplement  the  State  funds  by  local  taxation. 

(The  State  school  systems  of  the  South  are  recent  developments.  Although  germs 
of  these  systems  were  to  be  found  before  i860,  the  modem  idea  of  the  public  school  for 
all  children  was  not  fully  adopted  by  the  southern  people  tmtil  the  decade  1 870-1 880. 
The  public  school  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  charity  institution.  This  conception  was 
due  in  part  to  the  use  of  public  funds  to  pay  the  tuition  of  needy  pupils  and  in  part  to 
the  custom  of  indudng  private  individuals  to  maintain  ''subscribed  scholars"  at  the 
school.  Among  the  early  attempts  to  found  public  schools  in  the  South  are  to  be  noted ) 
the  act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  of  1783  authorizing  the  governor  to  grant  1,000  acres 
of  land  to  a  "free  school"  in  each  county  in  the  State;  Thomas  Jefferson's  proposed  plan 
of  State  education  for  Virginia;  the  act  of  the  Alabama  territorial  legislature  of  18 19, 
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authorizing  county  agents  to  contract  for  the  employment  of  teachers  and  the  erection 
of  school  houses,  anc^he  development  of  public-school  systems  in  cities  like  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Brunswick,  and  Washington,  Ga.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.  Shortly 
before  the  Civil  War,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  passed  laws  providing  for 
State-wide  systems  of  public  schools  with  State  aidj  Except  in  North  Carolina,  these 
systems  had  hardly  begun  to  operate  when  the  war  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the 
effort.  The  reconstruction  governments  established  free  public  schools,  but  these  were 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  southern  white  people,  and  it  was  not  until  almost  1880 
chat  the  public-school  idea  was  accepted  as  the  best  solution  of  the  educational  problem. 
According  to  the  United  States  Census  report  on  "Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation" 
the  estimated  wealth  of  10  Southern  States  in  i860  was  one-third  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country.  During  the  Civil  War  these  State?  not  only  lost  47  per  cent  of 
their  total  wealth,  but  suffered  such  an  economic  upheaval  that  recovery  has  required 
many  decades.  While  the  development  of  the  section  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
remarkable,  the  per  capita  wealth  did  not  equal  that  of  i860  until  1900  in  some  States 
and  1904  in  others.  These  facts  are  shown  in  the  following  table  based  on  the  United 
States  Census  report  ''Estimated  Valuation  of  National  Wealth": 

X9za       Z904       1900    1870 '     z86o 

United  States $z,  836  $z,  234  $z,  083  $624  $514 

Middle  Atlantic 2,05a  I1631  ii474  i»o2i  500 

South  Atlantic 1,094  654  576  307  537 

East  South  Central 854  536  464  275  563 

West  South  Central i)  581  718  605  352  679 

According  to  this  table  the  wealth  of  the  three  southern  sections  decreased 
from  i860  to  1870,  while  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  made  a  marked  increase  in  the 
same  period.  Only  the  South  Atlantic  division  had  recovered  the  i860  per  capita  by 
1900.  The  west  South  Central  was  restored  to  its  original  rank  in  1904  and  the  east 
South  Central  about  1906.  Not  one  of  the  sections  has  yet  attained  the  rank  of  the 
northern  divisions. 

[The  Southern  States  are  largely  dependent,  for  public  revenue,  upon  taxes  levied 
upon  the  real  and  personal  property  of  corporations  and  individuals.^  In  Georgia  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  property  tax,  and  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina considerably  over  50  per  cent  is  derived  from  such  a  tax.  [The  well-known  disad- 
vantages of  such  a  form  of  taxation,  dependent  as  it  is  upon  the  Returns  of  the  property 
owner,  render  the  revenues  smaller  and  more  subject  to  fluctuation  than  those  derived 
from  the  more  modem  forms  of  taxation  and  permanent  school  funds..  In  1914  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  tax  system  that  a  committee 
of  investigation  made  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  existing  property  tax.  It  was 
found  that  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  ranged  from  12  to  20  per  cent  of  the  true 
value  in  some  counties  and  from  65  to  75  per  cent  in  cities.  The  investigation  showed 
that  the  system  was  utterly  inadequate  for  taxing  intangible  property  and  for  reaching 
the  capital  of  corporations.  Such  defects  in  the  property  tax  led  Dr.  Wicliffe  Rose,  in 
his  study,  "The  School  Revenues  of  Ten  Southern  States,"  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
satisfactory  increase  could  be  realized  in  school  funds  until  the  general  problem  of 
raising  the  whole  public  revenue  was  more  satisfactorily  solved. 

>  Gold  basis. 
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Dependence  upon  a  property  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  has  led  some  people  to 
make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  Negro  schools  to 
the  taxes  paid  on  property  owned  by  Negroes.  Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  inquiries  are,  however,  open  to  several  objections.  A  fundamental  objection 
arises  from  the  implication  that  the  revenues  for  education  should  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  taxes  paid.  Such  a  practice  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  democracy 
If  only  the  large  taxpayers  were  entitled  to  excellent  schools,  the  public  education  of 
the  poorer  classes  would  be  very  meager  indeed.  A  second  objection  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  just  how  much  tax  the  Negro  does  pay.  This  involves  the 
difficult  problem  of  assigning  to  each  race  the  amotmt  of  taxes  paid  by  corporations, 
fines,  and  excises,  and  the  further  problem  of  determining  who  pays  the  taxes  on  rental 
property,  whether  it  is  the  landlord  who  actually  turns  the  money  over  to  the,  tax 
collector  or  the  tenant  who  pays  the  money  to  the  landlord  as  part  of  the  rental.}  In 
this  connection  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  (1906-8)  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  superintendent  of  instruction  is  highly  significant:- 

This  report  shows  that  the  Negroes  paid  for  schools  in  taxes  on  their  own  property  and  polls  about 
$147,949,  or  nearly  one-half  of  all  that  they  received  for  school  purposes.  Add  to  this  their  just  share  of 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  most  of  which  they  really  pay,  and  their  share  of  the  large  school  tax  paid 
by  corporations  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  constitution  by  every  dictate  of  reason  and  justice, 
and  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  any  part  of  the  taxes  actually  paid  by  individual  white  men  ever  reaches 
the  Negto  for  school  purposes,  the  amount  is  so  small  that  the  man  that  would  begrudge  it  or  complain 
about  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  any  unprejudiced  man  must  see  that 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  giving  the  Negroes  more  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  every  dictate  of  justice, 
right,  wisdom,  humanity,  and  Giristianity. 


It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  Negro-owned  property  is  increasing  in  amount 
and  value  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  appropriated  to  Negro  schools  is 
paid  in  by  Negroes  in  taxes.*  Only  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia is  the  property  owned  by  Negroes  shown  separately  on  the  tax  books.  These  States 
show  substantial  progress  in  the  amount  of  property  owned  by  the  race.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  progress  in  Georgia  from  1880  to  191 2  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
comptroller  general : 

19x9  1900  Z890  iSAo 

Value  of  taxable  property...  $704,337,228        $388,154,413        $377»366,784        $238,934,126 

Of  white  owners 669,637,781  374,035,693  365,044,781  2331169,833 

Of  colored  owners 34,699,447  14,118,720  12,322,003  5,764,293 

During  the  32  years  covered  by  this  table  the  value  of  Negro-owned  property  in 
Georgia  increased  over  500  per  cent.  During  the  12  years  from  1900  to  191 2  the  value 
of  property  owned  by  Negroes  increased  over  $20,000,000,  or  145  per  cent.  Such  sub- 
stantial progress  indicates  that  the  colored  people  are  increasingly  able  to  contribute 
their  share  to  public  revenues. 

COLORED  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  limited  financial  resources,  already  described,  indicate  clearly  that  the  public- 
school  facilities  for  colored  children  must  necessarily  be  entirely  inadequate.  There  is 
probably  no  better  authority  on  the  condition  of  public  schools  for  colored  people  than 

^  Public  Taxation  and  Negro  Schools,  C  L.  Coon.    lath  Cooference  for  Bducation  in  the  South,  1909. 
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W.  T.  B.  Williams,  field  agent  of  the  Slater  Fund.     In  a  statement  concerning  the  public 
schools  in  1 91 2  Mr.  Williams  declared: 

While  the  counties  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  furnish  desks  and  blackboards,  such  apparatus 
as  maps  and  globes  must  be  supplied  by  the  teachers  themselves.  In  comparatively  few  cases  did  I  see 
any  efforts  toward  making  the  grounds  and  exterior  of  the  buildings  attractive,  or  toward  tising  the 
grounds  for  such  practical  ends  as  school  gardening.  In  fact  the  approaches  to  most  of  these  schools 
varied  from  untidy  to  positively  filthy.  Ash  heaps  often  adorned  the  front  yards,  and  torn  bits  of 
paper  feathered  the  ground,  while  at  barely  respectful  distances  leaned  ugly  outhouses  in  unscreened  and 
shameful  impudence .  Their  interiors  were  too  often  unspeakable .  Within  the  schools  themselves  there 
was  little  that  was  inviting — almost  nothing  to  suggest  that  this  was  a  place  to  live  in. 

lln  the  States  of  the  lower  South  the  physical  equipment  of  colored  schools  is  far  bek>w  what  it  is  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  many  cases  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  for  instance,  schoolhouses  are  not 
provided  by  the  public.  Only  the  teacher's  salary  comes  from  that  source.  \  In  South  Carolina  there  are 
2,354  public  schools  for  colored  people,  but  there  are  only  1,442  puSlic  colored  schoolhouses.  The 
county  boards  of  Georgia  own  only  208  colored  schoolhouses,  worth  on  an  average  $166  each ;  while  there 
are  1,544  other  schoolhouses  used  which  do  not  belong  to  the  county  bdltfd  and  which  are  worth  on  an 
average  only  $106  each.  Alabama  reports  for  colored  people  only  975  schoolhouses  owned  by  the  State, 
local  oommtmities,  and  towns  and  cities,  and  694  colored  public  schools  taught  in  buildings  other  than 
schoolhouses. 

•  Many  of  the  conditions  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  colored  schools  in  general  apply  to 
city  schools.  They  are,  however,  better  housed  than  the  country  schools,  though  very  frequently  they 
are  badly  overcrowded;  they  have  longer  terms,  better  courses  of  study,  and  sometimes  they  are  better 
supervised.  It  is  painfully  disappointing,  though,  to  see  how  inadequate  and  poor  many  of  the  colored 
school  buildings  are  in  a  number  of  the  more  progressive  southern  cities.  Louisville,  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  especially  Little  Rock  are  notable  exceptions  in  this  respect,  to  say  nothing  of  Wa^ington, 
Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis.  In  fact  Little  Rock  in  its  provisions  for  colored  schools  seems  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  southern  city  of  its  size  or  larger  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

What  was  true  of  Augusta,  in  1904,  as  reported  by  her  superintendent  of  schools  is  still  too  frequently 
true  of  conditions  in  soutiiem  cities:  "Altogether  we  can  accommodate  not  more  than  2,100  pupils  in 
our  Negro  schools,  out  of  the  6,500  in  the  school  population.  This  seating  capacity  is  possible  only  by 
having  two  sessions  a  day  in  the  lower  grades,  giving  the  teacher  as  many  as  100  pupils  to  teach  in  two 
sessions,  one  half  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  true  that  there  are  several 
private  schools  in  the  city  capable  of  seating  a  large  number  of  pupils,  but  these  are  not  free  schools 
nor  do  they  altogether  relieve  us  of  the  obligation  of  providing  sufficient  school  facilities  for  those  who 
ought  to  attend  school. " 

ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  school  system  will  at  least  enroll  a  majority  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  in  the  elementary  schools.*  For  this  reason  the  United 
States  Census  enumeration  of  children  in  this  age-group  is  taken  as  a  uniform  measure 
of  the  quantity  of  work  which  the  elementary  schools  do.  The  attendance  of  colored  chil- 
dren 6  to  14  years  of  age  in  the  16  Southern  States  and  the  District  of  G>lumbia  and 
Missotui  was  1,175,457,  or  S^-i  P^r  c^^^  of  the  total  Negro  population  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age.     This  percentage  varies  from  37.4  in  Louisiana  to  76.5  in  Oklahoma. 

Since  an  efficient  school  system  not  only  enrolls  the  pupils  but  also  holds  them 
in  school  with  some  degree  of  regularity  until  they  have  finished  the  elementary  grades, 
it  is  evident  that  the  low  attendance  in  colored  schools  is  the  first  great  problem  to  be 
solved.  The  improvement  of  attendance  requires  not  only  a  better  school  plant,  trained 
teachers,  and  more  effective  work,  but  also  a  stronger  interest  in  the  school  among  the 
masses  of  the  colored  people  that  they  may  place  more  emphasis  on  regularity  and 
punctuality  in  attendance. 
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[The  multiplication  of  small  one-room  schools  which  has  led  to  the  movement  for 
consolidation  in  the  case  of  white  children  has  not  extended  to  the  colored  public  schools. 
Colored  schools  have  never  multiplied  fast  enough  to  be  too  close  together,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  pupils  who  walk  6  or  7  miles  to  attend  schoolJ 

BUILDINGS. 

/ 

[Many  communities  do  not  own  school  buildings  for  the  colored  children.     In  such 

cases  school  is  held  in  some  makeshift  building  loaned  to  the  district.  Rural  churches, 
lodge  halls,  and  sometimes  deserted  cabins  are  pressed  into  service  for  school  purposes. 
While  statistics  on  ownership  of  colored  schools  are  not  available  in  all  States,  Alabama 
and  Georgia  will  serve  as  illustrations.  In  Alabama  over  61  per  cent  of  colored  schools 
are  taught  in  buildings  not  owned  by  the  public  authorities;  in  Georgia  such  school- 
bouses  form  over  63  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  public  school  authorities  in  these  States 
likewise  own  only  three-fourths  of  the  buildings  in  which  white  schools  are  taughti  In 
Kentucky,  on  the  other  hand,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  colored  schools  and  a  still  smaller 
percentage  of  white  schools  are  taught  in  privately  owned  buildings.  So  long  as  the 
school  is  housed  in  such  a  temporary  manner,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  teachers,  pupils,  or  patrons  sufficiently  to  improve  the  plant  or  to  add  to  the 
value  of  the  property. 

A  careful  survey  of  three  typical  counties  in  Alabama,  made  by  State  supervisors 
of  schools,  disclosed  the  fact  that  whereas  the  seating  capacity  of  the  80  colored  schools 
was  3,794,  their  enrollment  was  6,391  and  attendance  5,832.  In  other  words,  these 
schools  were  called  on  to  accommodate,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  2,038  more  pupils 
than  their  normal  capacity.  The  report  concludes:  "One  can  very  well  appreciate  the 
reply  which  the  colored  teacher  makes  to  the  question  as  to  why  there  are  not  more 
children  in  school  or  the  attendance  greater,  when  she  says:  'I  haven't  room  for 
them.'" 

OVERAGE  PUPILS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  colored  people  can  do  much  to  improve  school  attendance 
even  though  the  schools  are  poor  and  unattractive.  Part  of  the  irregularity  is  due  to 
the  low  economic  status  of  the  community.  (jSann  laborers  and  tenant  farmers  are 
often  a  shifting  economic  group,  migrating  in  response  to  the  demands  for  labor  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  resulting  lack  of  permanency  of  interest  renders  the  problem  of 
school  attendance  very  discouragii\g.f  Another  result  of  the  fanning  conditions  is  the 
low  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  months  when  cotton  is  hoed  and  picked.  In  April  and 
May  and  later  in  September  and  October  and  part  of  November,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  prevail  upon  the  children  to  attend  school.  This  leaves  but  t^ree  and  a  half  to 
one  and  a  half  months  in  which  the  schools  are  used  to  full  capacity.  Irregular  attend- 
ance, together  with  the  abnormally  short  term  of  rural  colored  schools,  makes  the  number 
of  overage  pupils  in  these  schools  very  large. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  for  1910  there  were  315,000  Negroes  15  to 
20  years  of  age  attending  schools  in  Southern  States.  The  statistics  of  secondary  schools 
indicate  that  only  about  25,000  of  these  were  above  elementary  grade.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  fully  290,000,  or  approximately  90  per  cent  of  these  Negro  pupils,  were  overage 
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pupils  in  elementary  grades.  The  presence  of  this  large  overage  group  in  the  schools 
hampers  the  organization  of  the  classes  and  adds  to  the  causes  of  elimination  of  pupils 
from  the  upper  grades.  It  is  obvious  that  if,  under  normal  conditions,  children  can 
finish  the  elementary  course  at  14,  the  majority  will  not  remain  in  the  grades  until  they 
are  17  or  18. 

TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  colored  public  schools  occupy  a  peculiarly  important  position. 
They  are  not  only  the  chief  agents  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  colored  people  in 
the  public  schools,  but  they  are  also  in  a  position  to  present  the  needs  of  the  colored 
schools  effectively  to  the  school  officials.  Their  work,  well  done,  will  not  only  produce 
better  trained  men  and  women  but  will  also  develop  friendly  and  helpful  relations 
between  the  white  and  colored  people  of  the  South.  Such  a  responsibility  should  be 
placed  only  on  well-trained  teachers.  Observation,  however,  shows  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  now  in  the  schools  are  utterly  incapable  of  any  responsibility. 
[The  chapter  on  "Teacher-training''  in  this  report  makes  plain  the  fact  that  the  public 
provision  for  training  colored  teachers  is  negligible.  Even  the  private  schools  supply 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ntunber  needed.  | 

The  question  of  teachers'  salaries,  for  both  races,  has  received  considerable 
attention,  and  some  improvement  in  the  salaries  of  white  teachers  has  been  made.  The 
wage  scale  of  colored  teachers  is  still  very  low,  however.  The  following  table  gives  the 
annual  salaries  in  States  for  which  figures  could  be  obtained :  ^ 

y^*  Nearo  Annual  sala-        AimiuasalA-      Av«age«i-     Avoagean- 

^-         uJ^  ric.  white.  ricNegrp.        ^^,^'     "^4^' 

Alabama 7i0988  2,344  $3,523i55o  fe?^*!??  •SSS- 53  tiS^-?* 

Florida 3,353  992  1,023,745  167,381  305.02  168.70 

Geoigia 9,053  4,052  2,884,580  4^31622  318.63  119- 35 

Kentucky 10,503  1,294  3i  389*  354  401,208  322.70  31a  05 

Lottisiaiia 5,306  1,322  2,807,103  211,376  539*04  159-89 

North  Carolina 8,716  2,875  i»7i5»994  340,856  196.83  118.59 

South  Carolina 4,363  2,760  1,454,098  305*084  333- a8  "o.  54 

Vxiginia 8,576  2,441  2,767,365  421,381  323.69  172.63 

The  inadequate  compensation  is  ample  explanation  of  the  poor  teaching  found  in  most 
of  the  rural  public  schools  for  colored  people.  It  is  little  wonder  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  "black  belt"  States  have  less  than  six  grades  of  elementary  education. 
"The  chief  exceptions  to  this  dass  of  teachers,"  writes  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Slater  Fund, 
"are  those  from  a  number  of  the  private  schools  that  teach  their  students  to  put  service 
to  their  communities  above  consideration  of  self.  The  splendidly  unselfish  and  effective 
work  of  so  many  of  these  young  people  is  at  once  the  glory  and  occasion  of  the  institutions 
from  which  they  come." 

SCHOOL  TERM. 

L  Much  confusion  and  inefficiency  in  the  colored  public  schools  is  due  to  the  short  terms 
of  these  schools.  In  practically  all  the  Southern  States  the  average  term  is  less  than 
six  months.*    In  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  it  is 

^  The  figures  are  for  i9ir~za  and  X913-X3. 

>  statistics  for  Delaware.  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia  could  not  be  obtained. 
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less  than  five  months;  in  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  it  is  between  five  and  six 
months;  and  in  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  Texas,  and  Virginia  it  is  slightly  over  six  months. 
If  the  statistics  for  rural-school  terms  could  be  obtained  separately  they  would  show  the 

term  of  rural  schools  in  these  States  still  shorter.' 

« 

Signs  of  gradual  improvement  in  the  length  of  the  school  term  are  to  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  State  superintendents  of  schools.  The  Jeanes  Fund  teachers  and  the  colored 
people  interested  in  school  work  are  instrumental  in  encouraging  the  patrons  of  many 
schools  to  contribute  sums  to  supplement  the  public-school  money  and  extend  the 
school  term  for  a  month  or  two.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  colored  people 
pay  from  their  own  purses  in  this  way  for  extension  of  school  term  and  general  betterment 
of  schools.  An  index  to  the  amount  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  super- 
visors, who  reported  that  in  191 5  they  raised  about  $75,000  in  131  counties. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  States  which  prescribe  courses  of  studyior  the  elementary  schools  have  made  little 
progress  in  the  adaptation  of  their  work  to  pupils  of  varying  conditions.  Still  less  prog- 
ress has  been  made  where  the  elementary  instruction  is  left  to  the  local  officers  or  trus- 
tees. As  an  instance,  the  teaching  of  agriculture  may  be  dted.  In  most  cases  the  State 
courses  of  study  place  this  subject  in  the  last  elementary  grade.  In  the  Southern  States 
practically  all  the  elementary  schools  make  the  seventh  grade  their  highest  class.  As  a 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  never  reach  the  seventh  grade,  it  is 
obvious  that  nature  study  and  the  practice  of  gardening  should  be  placed  much  lower  if 
it  is  to  influence  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  colored  pupils, 
the  large  majority  of  whom  never  reach  even  the  sixth  grade.  Manual  training  of  the 
simple  type  introduced  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teachers  should  have  a 
wider  application  in  the  rural  schools.  A  practical  teacher  is  all  that  is  needed  to  intro- 
duce shuck  mat  work,  simple  sewing,  patching  and  quilting  for  girls,  repair  of  buildings 
and  woodworking  for  boys.  The  value  of  these  activities  to  a  community,  especially 
when  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  practice  them  in  their  homes,  is  especially  valuable  in 
encouraging  neatness  and  pride  in  home  life. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  teaching  hygiene  in  a  practical  way  in 
the  rural  schools.  Formal  physiology,  like  agriculture,  is  usually  placed  late  in  the  ele- 
mentary course.  The  high  death  rate  of  the  colored  people,  especially  of  those  between 
10  and  20  years,  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  thorough  instruction  in  hygiene.  The 
first  requisite  is,  of  course,  the  example  of  a  dean,  well-ventilated  sdioolhouse  and  neat, 
orderly  grounds.  While  many  of  the  rural  schoolhouses  are  in  bad  repair,  there  are 
many  that  could  be  greatly  improved  by  frequent  application  of  broom,  soap,  and  water. 
An  insanitary,  unscreened  toilet  could  easily  be  made  respectable  by  the  pupils  them- 
sdves  under  the  directions  of  an  enterprising  teacher,  and  the  performance  of  the  task 
would  be  a  most  valuable  lesson  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  community. 

With  the  sdection  of  good  teachers  and  with  careful  supervision,  striking  results 
might  be  obtained  in  the  teaching  of  English,  geography,  and  history,  as  well  as  the  intro- 
duction of  such  subjects  as  gardening,  industrial  work,  and  hygiene.  These  are  the 
adaptations  that  are  bdng  introduced  in  the  school  work  for  white  pupils.  Surdy  the 
Negro  schools  are  equally  in  need  of  similar  adaptations. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Iwith  the  increasing  separation  of  the  races  the  value  of  careful  supervision  of  colored 
schools  can  not  be  overestimated.  In  a  large  number  of  counties  in  the  South,  however, 
the  county  superintendent  is  not  a  supervising  officer  in  any  real  sense.  His  salary  is 
small,  his  duties  chiefly  administrative.  Under  such  circumstances  the  county  super- 
intendent is  often  compelled  to  spend  part  of  his  time  in  some  profession  or  business  to 
supplement  his  income.  Even  in  the  counties  of  the  South  where  the  superintendent 
is  paid  the  full  salary  of  a  supervising  officer  the  colored  schools  are  too  often  n^- 
lected.    This  is  frequently  due  to  lack  of  interest  in  colored  schools.   ^ 

Since  the  cotmty  superintendents  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  State  depart- 
ments for  direction,  they  can  not  be  expected  to  become  efficient  supervising  officers 
until  the  State  supervising  agencies  devdop  closer  cooperation  with  them.  (The  plan 
of  cooperation  between  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  State  departments  of 
education  provides  one  means  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  county  or  city  superin- 
tendents in  their  schools.  This  plan  provides  financial  aid  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  by  the  State  superintendent,  who  gives 
all  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  colored  schools.  In  this  way  the  county  superintend- 
ents have  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  local 
conditions  as  well  as  with  the  needs  of  the  colored  people.  Ten  States  now  have  these 
supervisors,  and  the  results  of  their  work  are  most  valuable.. 

In  addition  to  these  white  State  officers,  163  counties  in  the  Southern  States  had 
colored  supervisors  of  industrial  work  in  the  colored  schools  in  1916.  These  county 
supervisors  are  maintained  cooperatively  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  the  counties.  They 
assist  the  county  superintendents  in  -  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  colored 
schools.    The  value  of  this  supervision  is  well  described  by  Jackson  Davis  of  Virginia: 

The  general  plan,  so  successful  in  its  early  demonstration,  has  continued  to  grow  and  meet  with 
approval.  It  has  developed  initiative  among  the  colored  rural  people;  and  it  has  tied  their  interests 
together  in  the  school  for  a  better  neighborhood.  The  moral  effect  has  been  noticed  by  the  white 
people  around  them,  and  their  support  of  this  movement  has  been  hearty.  I  asked  a  school  trustee, 
in  a  ooimty  where  this  work  and  farm-demonstration  work  had  been  going  on  for  several  years,  if  he 
could  notice  any  change  taking  place  among  the  colored  people  of  the  county.  He  replied  that  a 
decided  movement  was  going  on,  that  they  were  working  more  industriously,  and  taking  more  interest 
in  their  homes,  their  farms,  and  their  schools.  They  were  so  much  interested  in  better  schools  that 
they  contributed  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  cost  of  new  colored  schoolhouses  that  had  been  built. 
He  added  that  crime  was  decreasing  and  bank  deposits  increasing. 

PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

^While  the  primary  educational  need  of  colored  people  is  the  improvement  of  public 
elementary  schools,  sound  educational  policy  also  requires  the  development  of  public 
secondary  schools.  The  great  development  which  the  white  high  schools  haveimder- 
gone  in  the  last  decade  has  hardly  touched  the  colored  high  schools.  In  some  commu- 
nities, the  interest  in  education  stimulated  by  this  development  has  resulted  in  the  im- 
provement of  elementary  schools  for  colored  people.  The  appointment  of  white  super- 
visors of  secondary  schools  in  all  the  Southern  States  and  the  concerted  movement  to 
standardize  college  entrance  requirements  have  forced  a  remarkable  increase  and  im- 
provement in  white  high  schools.'    According  to  the  report  of  the  General  Education 
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Board  for  1 902-1 914,  the  four-year  high  schools  for  white  pupils  established  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  report  numbered  174  in  Virginia,  no  in  North  Carolina,  78  in 
Georgia,  88  in  Alabama,  37  in  Tennessee,  18  in  South  Carolina,  13  in  Florida,  31  in 
Mississippi,  62  in  Arkansas,  and  15  in  West  Virginia.  The  three-year  high  schools 
reported  totaled  132  in  Georgia,  100  in  North  Carolina,  60  in  Arkansas,  146  in  Vir- 
ginia, 12  in  West  Virginia,  37  in  Tennessee,  88  in  South  Carolina,  23  in  Alabama,  and 
14  in  Florida. 

[  Nothing  approximating  this  development  has  taken  place  in  colored  high  schools. 
Until  the  recent  appointment  of  State  supervisors  of  colored  schools  there  have  been 
no  forces  to  encourage  the  organization  of  colored  high  schools.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  elementary  schools  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
high  schools.  Much  of  the  money  now  spent  on  elementary  education  is  wasted  for  the 
lack  of  trained  teachers.  A  well-organized  S3rstem  of  public  high  schools  not  only 
improves  the  grade  of  teachers  but  also  makes  possible  a  more  effective  t3T)e  of  edu- 
cation in  the  elementary  grades  J  The  chapters  on  secondary,  rural,  and  industrial 
education  in  this  report  discuss  at  length  the  contribution  of  various  phases  of  sec- 
ondary education  to  the  economic  and  moral  welfare  of  the  community. 

[Important  as  high  schools  are  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils  only  a  small  num- 
ber oTSouthem  cities  and  towns  have  developed  public  high  schools  for  colored  people. 
The  64  schools  described  in  the  second  volume  constitute  practically  all  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  publio-school  systems. :  There  are  probably  200  other  schools 
which  enroll  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Although  the  income  of  almost  all 
these  high  schools  is  very  limited,  some  provision  is  made  for  industrial  courses.  The 
best  examples  of  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  are  those  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  Hous- 
ton, and  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  In  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C, 
the  public  authorities  maintain  industrial  schools  that  are  especially  effective.  While 
their  work  is  of  elementary  grade,  provision  for  advanced  work  is  being  introduced  as 
the  need  arises. 

I  Practically  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  agricultural  or  teacher- 
traimAg  high  schools  for  colored  pupils.  \  Only  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Louisville,  and 
Washington  provide  teacher-training  high  schools  as  part  of  their  public-school  s)^tems. 
St.  Louis,  Little  Rock,  and  Richmond  provide  some  teacher-trainipg  in  special  high- 
school  courses. 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

yThe  organization  of  county  training  schools  is  a  very  effective  movement  both  for 
secondary  education  and  teacher  training.  These  institutions,  at  present  44  in  num- 
ber, are  supported  cooperatively  by  the  Slater  Fund,  the  public  authorities,  and  the 
General  Education  Board.  The  plan  is  to  develop  a  central  school  in  the  county  where 
pupils  may  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools  and  be  prepared  for 
teaching.  As  yet,  however,  these  schools  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  entirely  elemen- 
tary. Aside  from  their  value  as  teacher-training  centers,  these  schools  when  properly 
developed  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  county  in  giving  the  pupils  simple  secondary 
courses  together  with  industrial  and  agricultural  work.     They  provide  a  stimulus  to  the 
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elementary  schools  and  are  becoming  centers  of  training  for  rural  life.  The  organiza- 
tion and  spirit  of  these  institutions  are  indicated  by  the  following  circular  letter  which 
Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  of  the  Slater  Fund,  recently  wrote  to  the  principals: 

All  of  us  who  have  at  heart  the  education  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South  take  great  mterest  in 
the  success  of  the  training  schools  which  are  being  established  in  various  oounties.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  the  next  forward  step  that  must  be  taken,  and  the 
Slater  Fund  has  determined  to  use  a  considerable  portion  of  its  revenues  in  promoting  the  establishment 
of  such  schools.  Three  were  established  in  1912,  four  in  1913,  eight  in  1914,  seventeen  in  1915,  twenty- 
seven  in  1916,  and  dtuing  the  present  session  there  will  probably  be  forty-three.  You  are  aware  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Slater  fund  makes  ^e  annual  appropriation  of  $500,  and  I  am  sure  you  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  all  these  conditions.  By  making  the  school  a  part  of  the  public-school  system 
there  is  a  security  of  support,  so  that  the  principal  will  not  be  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of  private  sdiools, 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  time  soliciting  support.  It  is  the  county's  business  to  fulfill  its  part  of  the 
agreement  in  making  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750  for  maintenance.  These  schools,  therefore, 
should  have  $1,250  a  year  for  maintenance,  and  doubtless  most  of  them  will  have  more  than  this. 

Because  of  the  present  importance  of  th^se  schools,  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  urge  that  you 
do  your  part  in  fulfilling  the  third  condition,  which  depends  very  largely  upon  you.  In  fact,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  real  success  will  depend  upon  the  ability  and  character  of  the  principal. 
Where  the  third  condition  says  "that  the  teaching  shall  be  carried  strictly  and  honestly  through  at 
least  the  eighth  grade,"  it  means  that  you  are  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  is  thorough  and  honest,  without 
any  sham  or  pretense.  Ultimately  all  these  schools  should  embrace  at  least  a  tentii  grade,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  many  a  person  might  be  better  educated  by  going  through  eight  grades,  when  the  teaching 
is  honest  and  thorough,  than  by  going  through  many  so-called  colleges  where  the  teaching  is  shallow 
and  pretentious. 

Because  of  our  anxiety  to  make  these  schools  a  success,  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that  we  all 
realize  how  much  this  success  depends  upon  you,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  earnestly  and 
faithfully  do  your  part  in  holding  the  work  up  to  the  standard  of  honesty  and  thoroughness. 

The  testimony  of  the  county  superintendents  of  counties  in  which  the  training 
schools  are  located  is  universally  favorable.  The  following  comments  from  their  reports 
illustrate  their  attitude: 

Washington  County  Training  School,  Sandersville,  Ga, — The  school  influences  the  work  of  the  colored 
schools  throughout  the  county.  Principal  Elder  is  doing  a  great  work  in  his  school  and  he  has  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  the  white  people.  This  was  shown  when  the  county  board  appropriated  $300.  The  city 
school  board  appropriated  the  same  amount  when  the  new  arts  building  was  erected. 

Queensland  Normal  and  Industrial  Training  School,  Fitzgerald,  Ben  Hill  County,  Ga. — ^We  are  more 
than  hopeful  as  to  the  influence  of  this  school  and  think  our  white  people  are.  looking  on  it  with  more 
favor  than  formerly.  We  are  crowded  now  for  room  for  pupils  and  shall  have  to  make  some  additions 
in  the  fall .  The  dormitory  is  now  full  of  boarders  and  we  trust  to  use  it  for  our  Teachers  Summer  School. 
I  have  the  assurance  of  a  much  larger  school  for  this  than  last  summer. 

Dunbar  Training  School,  Brownsville,  Haywood  County,  Tenn. — Deep  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
industrial  work,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  parents,  and  children.  Recently  a  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion for  the  county  has  organized  with  30  members,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  industrial  work.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  interest  in  this  work  is  taking  hold  in  a  way  that  means  much  to  the  Negroes  of 
the  county.  We  feel  much  encouraged  over  the  future  outlook  for  indtistrial  training  among  our  Negro 
teachets. 

Caroline  County  Training  School,  Bowling  Green,  Va. — The  one-room  school  will  never  educate  the 
country  Negro,  because  he  sees  no  future  and  stops  school  before  completing  the  seventh  grade.  Our 
training  school,  I  verily  believe,  is  the  solution  of  the  education  of  the  country  Negro.  Since  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  Caroline  Cdunty  Training  School  there  is  the  most  wonderful  change  in  the  Negro's  attitude 
toward  the  educational  system. 


III.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  development  of  public  secondary  schools  for  colored  people  is  essential  to  the 
school  system  of  the  South.  The  low  grade  of  work  in  the  elementary  schools  for 
Negroes  is  largely  due  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  trained  teachers.  Only  a  system 
of  public  high  schools  can  supply  this  demand.  Furthermore,  the  public  high  schools 
are  greatly  needed  to  train  agricultural,  industrial,  and  religious  leaders  of  the  masses 
and  to  fit  pupils  for  the  medical  and  other  professional  schools  required  for  safeguarding 
the  health  and  morals  of  10,000,000  people.  At  present  this  responsibility  rests  largely 
on  the  private  secondary  schools,  the  majority  of  which  have  planned  their  courses 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  few  who  may  go  to  college  rather  than  the  necessities  of  the  many 
who  never  go  beyond  the  high  school. 

^he  multiplication  of  public  secondary  schools  for  white  pupils  in  the  South  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  educational  achievements  of  the  past  15  years.  The  secondary  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  however,  has  had  practically  no  part  in  this  progress.  Only 
the  border  States  seem  to  have  made  an  effort  to  provide  high  schools  for  Negroes. 
In  the  other  States  the  public  secondary  facilities  are  almost  negligible  and  the  field  is 
largely  left  to  the  private  schoolsJ 

PURPOSE  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  order  to  understand  the  place  of  secondary  schools  in  the  plan  of  education,  it 
is  necessary  to  outline  the  general  purpose  of  secondary  education  in  the  American 
school  system.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  possibilities  of  this  phase  of  education  have 
been  greatly  underestimated  because  the  main  purpose  of  the  traditional  high  school 
course  has  been  preparation  for  college  rather  than  preparation  for  life.  The  subject 
matter  of  these  schools  has  been  largely  the  conventional  knowledge  desired  by  those 
who  had  more  leisure  than  responsibility.  Subjects  have  been  retained  in  the  course 
for  their  alleged  "disciplinary"  or  decorative  value  rather  than  for  their  actual  and 
practical  values. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  democracy  in  education,  the  high  schools  are  now 
recognizing  the  importance  of  providing  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  the  community.  They  are  also  realizing  that  modem  sciences  have  made  discover- 
ies and  achieved  results  that  challenge  the  right  of  the  ancient  classics  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  education  of  the  youth.  This  challenge  is  effectively  expressed  in  the 
following  statement  by  Dr.  Edward  O.  Sisson,  State  commissioner  of  education  for 
Idaho: 

The  old  rigid  curriculiim  of  the  secondary  school  tiaed  to  begin  with  Latin,  four  years,  Greek, 
two  or  three  years,  mathematics,  two  or  three  years.  Although  this  was  a  comparatively  short  time 
SLgOt  we  have  traveled  far  in  the  meantime;  now  the  most  widely  accepted  prescription  is  the  nine 
units  of  the  National  Education  Association — English  3,  foreign  language  2,  mathematics  2,  history  and 
social  science  i,  and  natural  science  i. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  originally  frankly  instrumental  and  merely  preliminary 
to  "study/'  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  constituted  the  only  gate  to  the  study  of  any  branch  what- 
soever. Later,  when  science  and  literature  deigned  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  vernacular  tongues, 
various  new  values  were  found  or  asserted  for  the  languages.  With  these,  however,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  here.  The  new  schedule  of  prescription  is  still  dominantly  instrtunental:  English,  with  the 
stress  upon  composition;  foreign  languages,  and  mathematics.  The  distinctly  content  element  gets 
only  two  units  out  of  the  nine.  The  question  is,  is  it  more  important  for  all  students  to  have  two  units 
of  foreign  language,  two  of  mathematics,  and  thVee  of  English,  than  to  have  more  than  one  year  of  natural 
science,  or  more  than  one  year  of  history  and  the  social  sciences? 

The  natural  sciences  are  the  great  mental  achievement  of  our  own  race  and  our  own  age  of  the  world . 
They  reveal  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  material  universe  out  of  which  man'  springs  and  by  which 
all  his  life  and  action  are  conditioned.  The  social  sciences,  with  history,  are  older  even  than  natural 
science,  and  yet  to-day  are  springing  into  a  new  and  momentous  importance.  They  reveal  the  forms 
and  movements  of  man's  own  life.  Together  these  two  fields  compass  the  preponderating  part  of  all 
positive  knowledge,  aside  from  the  practical  arts.  Without  some  grasp  of  their  most  salient  facts  and 
basic  principles  no  man  can  hope  to  understand  his  world  or  his  place  in  it.  Yet  only  two  out  of  nine 
prescribed  units  are  assigned  to  these  two  fields  together.  And  unfortunately,  great  numbers  of  students 
never  get  beyond  these  two  prescribed  units,  and  so  go  out  of  school  untrained  in  all  except  one  small 
corner  of  each  of  these  fields.    *    ♦    * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  belittle  the  importance  and  value  of  the  other  prescribed  subjects;  the  plea 
may  well  be  based  upon  the  incomparable  importance  of  these  two  fields  for  all  thinking  persons.  Nor 
is  the  question  whether  some,  or  even  all,  students  should  or  should  not  take  three  units  of  English. 
The  vital  questions  are  such  as  these:  Is  it  not  far  more  important  for  the  great  majority  of  secondary 
students  to  have  at  least  two  years  of  natural  science  than  two  years  of  foreign  language?  Is  it  not 
absolutely  wrong  to  cut  o£F  any  secondary  student  with  one  meager  year  for  history  and  the  social 
sciences?  *  *  *  Let  us  have  a  prescription  of  genuine  fundamentals — natural  science,  mathematics, 
English,  social  sciences;  if  any  are  to  be  given  the  preference  in  quantity,  let  it  be  to  the  great  content 
studies,  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

Another  significant  pronouncement  concerning  secondary  education  is  found  in  a 
tecent  statement  by  President  Eliot.     President  Eliot  declares:* 

The  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  immediately  in  the  programs  of  American  secondary 
schools,  in  order  to  correct  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  present  programs,  are  chiefly:  The  intro- 
duction of  more  hand,  ear,  and  eye  work,  such  as  drawing,  carpentry,  turning,  music,  sewing,  and  cook- 
ing, and  the  giving  of  much  more  time  to  the  sciences  of  observation— chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and 
geography— not  political,  but  geological  and  ethnographical  geography.  These  sciences  should  be 
taught  in  the  most  concrete  maimer  possible — ^that  is,  in  laboratories  with  ample  experimenting  done  by 
the  individual  pupil  with  his  own  eyes  and  hands,  and  in  the  field  through  the  pupil 's  own  observation 
guided  by  expert  leaders.  In  secondary  schools  situated  in  the  country,  the  elements  of  agriculture 
should  have  an  important  place  in  the  program,  and  the  pupils  should  all  work  in  the  school  gardens 
and  experimental  plats,  both  individually  and  in  cooperation  with  others.  In  city  schools,  a  manual 
training  should  be  given  which  would  prepare  a  boy  for  any  one  of  many  different  trades,  not  by  familiar- 
izing him  with  the  details  of  actual  work  in  any  trade  but  by  giving  him  an  all-rotmd  bodily  vigor,  a 
nervous  system  capable  of  multiform  coordinated  efforts,  a  liking  for  doing  his  best  in  competition  with 
mates,  and  a  widely  applicable  skill  of  eye  and  hand.  Again,  music  should  be  given  a  substantial  place 
in  the  program  of  every  secondary  school,  in  order  that  all  the  pupils  may  learn  musical  notation  and 
may  get  much  practice  in  reading  music  and  in  singing.  Drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical, 
should  be  given  ample  time  in  every  secondary-school  program,  because  it  is  an  admirable  mode  of 
expression  which  supplements  language  and  is  often  to  be  preferred  to  it,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  excel- 
lence in  many  arts  and  trades,  affords  simultaneously  good  training  for  both  eye  and  hand,  and  gives 
much  enjoyment  throughout  life  to  the  possessor  of  even  a  moderate  amoimt  of  skill. 

1  "Changes  needed  in  American  Secondary  Education."    Publications  of  the  Gcnetal  Education  Board,  Occasional  Papers 
No.  a.    See  also  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  19x6,  No.  xo. 
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Public  opinion  is  rapidly  realizing  the  necessity  for  immediate  reorganization  of 
secondary  education  in  accordance  with  these  principles.  Probably  the  most  definite 
movement  in  this  direction  is  represented  by  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association,  appointed  in  1910.  The 
commission  recognizes  that  reorganization  must  be  consistent  with  the  results  of  the 
modem  science  of  educational  psychology,  which  requires  all  instruction  to  be  related  to 
the  experience  and  aptitudes  of  the  pupil;  that  the  objectives  of  secondary  education 
shall  be  determined  by  the  general  needs  of  the  community  and  not  by  college  entrance 
requirements;  and,  finally,  that  the  first  period  in  the  high  school  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pupil  to  find  his  aptitudes  and  the  second  period  shall  enable  him  to  acquire 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  special  fields  in  which  he  is  interested.  In  a  prelim- 
inary statement,  the  commission  has  indicated  the  main  objectives  of  public  education 
to  be  health,  home  making,  vocation,  dvic  knowledge  and  spirit,  wise  use  of  leisure,  and 
ethical  conduct.  While  this  statement  of  objectives  is  only  tentative,  it  shows  that  the 
cotomission  intends  to  insist  upon  the  adaptation  of  secondary  education  to  the  real 
issues  of  hf  e. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  FOR  NEGROES. 

The  objectives  of  secondary  education,  as  they  have  been  outlined  in  the  preceding 
section,  are  being  gradually  realized  in  the  schools  for  white  children.  A  study  of  second- 
ary facilities  for  colored  children  shows  that  they  are  not  only  exceedingly  meager,  but 
that  many  schools  are  neither  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils  nor  planned  to 
prepare  teachers. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PUPILS. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Florida 

Geoigia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kansas 


Number  of  schoob. 
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Hich-«chool  teachers. 
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four 
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Male. 
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4 

5 

X 

3 

2 

I 
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2 
I 
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I 

13 

5 
6 

5 

I 

45 

2 

3 
I 

2 

I 
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2 
5 

10 

I 

3 

5 

I 

19 

2 
2 
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Z 
Z 
I 

z 

I 

3 
4 
3 

29,  630 

1,853 
z,828 

485 

1,375 
1,468 

321 

3,469 

78X 

699 
910 

1,796 

1,465 

6,300 

1,947 

3,615 
1,066 

253 

8,707 

541 

253 
60 

1,375 

78 
40 

779 
781 

49 
910 

368 

138 
1,212 

650 
1,070 

150 
253 

20, 923 

1,311 

1,575 
435 

1,390 
281 

2,690 
650 

1,428' 

1,327 
5,088 

1,297 

2,545 
916 

484 

19 
22 

II 

96 
6 

5 
44 
42 

3 

49 

27 
6 

63 
25 
38 
16 
12 

243 

6 
II 

3 
48 

3 

2 

23 

17 

2 

32 

17 

2 

33 

15 
II 

10 

8 

220 

13 
II 

8 

48 

3 

3 
21 

25 

I 

17 
10 

4 
30 
10 

27 
6 

4 

Vahieof 
property. 


$3,172,250 

21,500 
105,000 

33,800 
985,000 
190,000 

15,000 
209,000 

80,000 

14,000 

430,  500 

166,  750 

15,300 

370, 300 
117,000 
163,  500 
265,  600 
70,000 


1  Includes  three  normal  schools  which  offer  two-year  courses  above  high-school  cxade,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Louisville.  Ky^Bad 
Waahinston,  D.  C. 
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There  are  only  64  public  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  Of 
these,  47  maintain  four-year  courses  and  18  have  three-year  courses.  In  addition, 
there  are  about  200  public  schools  which  enroll  a  few  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades. 
Lfractically  all  the  four-year  high  schools  are  in  the  large  cities  of  the  border  Stat^ 
Over  half  are  in  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia;  16  are  in  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  South  Carolina  has  only  i ;  Florida  only  2 ;  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  have  no  public  high  schools  for  Negroes.  North  Carolina,  however, 
provides  three  well-managed  State  normal  schools  offering  secondary  work.  The  city 
high  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  unusual  in  extent  of  plant, 
ranging  in  value  from  $200,000  to  $450,000.  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Columbus,  Ga., 
provide  effective  industrial  schools  with  some  secondary  work  and  teacher  training. 
There  are  also  28  State  and  Federal  institutions,  whose  pupils  are  largely  of  secondary 
grade. 

;  Secondary  education  of  Negroes  south  of  the  border  States  is  largely  dependent  on 
private  institutions.-  Of  the  216  private  schools  maintaining  secondary  classes,  106 
offer  four-year  courses  and  no  have  courses  varying  from  a  few  subjects  above  the 
elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  high-school  course.  The  total  number  of  colored 
secondary  pupils  in  Southern  States  is  24,034.  Of  these,  1 1 ,527  are  in  private  schools, 
8,707  in  public  high  schools,  and  3,800  in  State  and  Federal  institutions.  While  only 
a  fourth  of  the  secondary  pupils  in  the  border  States  are  educated  at  private  expense, 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  other  Southern  States  are  in  private  institutions.  /A 
comparison  of  secondary  pupils,  by  race,  in  the  South  shows  that  there  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  10  times  as  many  white  pupils  in  the  puplic  high  schools  as  there  are 
colored  pupils.  The  inclusion  of  the  private  school  attendance  for  both  races  changes 
the  ratio  so  that  the  proportion  of  white  secondary  pupils  is  five  times  that  of  the  colored 
pupils.  [  A  study  of  the  comparative  secondary  school  facilities  for  the  two  races  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in  public  high  spools  for  colored  pupils. 
Not  only  are  facilities  very  limited,  but  much  of  the  work  done  is  poor  in  quality  and 
unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  In  the  desire  to  maintain  secondary  courses, 
many  of  the  schools  admit  pupils  before  they  are  prepared.  The  short  school  term  and 
the  irregular  attendance  require  the  majority  of  the  pupils  to  extend  the  elementary 
school  years  far  beyond  the  usual  period.  The  result  is  that  the  institutions  able  to 
offer  secondary  instruction  are  tempted  to  advance  the  overage  pupils  before  they  have 
even  a  respectable  grasp  of  the  "three  R's. " 

'An  examination  of  the  secondary  courses  of  the  schools  described  in  Volume  II 
shows  the  large  place  given  to  foreign  languages  and  especially  to  the  ancient  languages. 
This  emphasis  on  ancient  languages  is  greatest  in  the  schools  owned  and  managed  by 
the  colored  denominations.'  This  devotion  to  the  old  rigid  curriculum,  with  Latin  four 
years,  Greek  two  or  three  years,  and  mathematics  two  or  three  years,  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  The  majority  of  the  schools  were  established  at  a  time  when  the  old  cur- 
riculum was  the  current  practice.  This  practice  has  continued  somewhat  longer  in  the 
South  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  the  Negroes  naturally  adopted  the  edu- 
cational forms  of  their  white  neighbors.  The  persistence  of  the  colored  people  in  their 
faith  in  the  languages  is  mainly  due  to  a  lack  of  contact  with  the  progressive  educational 
movements  of  the  day  and  to  the  small  school  income,  which  limits  the  possibility  of 
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electives.  "So  far  as  the  needed  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  largei'  recognition  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  instruction,  the  opposition  of  the  Negroes  is  based  on  a  sus- 
picion that  the  white  people  are  urging  a  caste  education  which  confines  them  to  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  \  Because  of  limited  laboratory  equipment,  very  few  schools  are  able 
tQ  teach  the  ph3rsical  sciences  effectively.  The  time  for  history  and  physiology  is  not 
sufficient,  and  the  introduction  of  civics  and  teacher-training  subjects  has  hardly  b^un. 
Much  of  this  seeming  conservatism  of  the  secondary  schools  is  due  to  the  refusal  of  a 
number  of  colleges  to  give  adequate  credit  to  these  newer  subjects. 

No  better  idea  of  the  character  of  the  courses  offered  in  a  majority  of  the  best 
organized  institutions  of  the  literary  type  can  be  obtained  than  by  the  following  repro- 
duction of  a  statement  describing  the  curriculum  of  one  of  these  institutions,  with  the 
comments  thereon  by  an  inspector  of  Massachusetts  high  schools: 

Teaeh&n  ahd  warken.-^TMi  19;  lom  U,  woBMpDr  S;  til  colored  bat  two 
who  utt  in  the  minuterial  depertment;  graded  8,  scademic  11,  reunion  2, 
music  1,  gardening  1,  matron  1,  medical  adTiser  1.  Thej  are  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  their  pupils  and  command  the  confidence  of  the  stadent  body.  The 
result  is  an  enthusiasm  and  unammity  of  spirit  tl^  are  favorable  to  good  work. 

<?»y<m<Sflrtotk--El«nentary ;  The  grades  «re  well  taught;  two  periods  a 
week  of  manual  training  are  provided  in  each  class. 

Seoondaiy:  The  secondary  grades  are  **  intended  primarily  to  prepare  men 
fftP  ftp'll^ig^''  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  the  dasaiqJ  oourse  in  coll3g».  The 
ooune  indudes:  iSiBCli8l^(fp  years,  Latia  4.<flryat:i^mathematacB  d^,  botany 
and  phyaieal  gsogranhyi;  history  l^^jprf  on^half ,  phyaology  one-half) 
and  short  coorsM  in  music,  Bi^te^ffiSmanual  training.  This  preparatory 
course,  with  its  limited  aioap^drrequired  of  all  8tuilBnt&    There  are  no  elective 


SM^ 


71JU  4^  Um/wC  -^  iS!^  f- '•*****^  ^ 


^uMi  Afl!^  AuWc,  «-^  f--te^  ^«'^  'T*^  *^ 

I  With  all  their  limitations,  however,  the  secondary  schools,  public  and  private, 
haveBeen,  and  still  are,  the  chief  agencies  for  the  training  of  public-school  teachers.  [ 
Although  teachers  trained  in  these  schools  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  needed,  they  have  been  a  most  vital  part  of  the  teaching  force.  While  the 
course  of  study  has  been  antiquated,  the  teachers  of  the  private  schools  have  been, 
as  a  rule,  men  and  women  of  high  character.  The  white  people  who  undertook  this 
work  were  excellent  teachers,  whose  daily  example  was  of  far  greater  value  than  the 
instruction  from  books.  Credit  must  also  be  given  to  the  industrial  facilities  main- 
tained by  a  number  of  these  schools.  Some  of  the  industrial  schools  for  colored  people 
may  be  ranked  as  among  the  most  progressive  institutions  of  the  country  in  their  pro- 
vision for  teaching  the  physical  sciences,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civics,  and  teacher- 
training  subjects. 
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SUMMARY. 

/  A  summary  of  the  facts  outlined  in  this  section  on  secondary  education  for  colored 
people' points  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  secondary  schools  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  poorly  equipped  that 
they  supply  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  teachers  required  by  the  elementary  schools  for 
colored  people. 

2.  That  the  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  is  such  that  the  number 
of  pupils  prepared  to  study  secondary  subjects  is  not  sufficient  to  use  the  secondary 
facilities,  even  of  the  private  schools. 

3.  That  much  of  the  secondary  work  done  in  the  private  schools  is  not  planned  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  nor  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  majority 
01  the  pupils. 

4.  That  a  small  number  of  the  institutions  for  colored  pupils  have  been  among  the 
pioneers  in  putting  into  effect  the  progressive  ideals  and  methods  that  are  now  reor- 
ganizing American  secondary  educatiQQ..\ 

MEANS  AND  METHODS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  certain  that  the  extremely  low  grade  of  colored  public  school  teachers  will  be 
raised  only  through  the  increase  and  improvement  of  secondary  education.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  one  of  the  most  practical  steps  in  this  direction  is  the  determination  to  estab- 
lish close  cooperation  between  the  private  and  public  schools.  There  should  be  a 
definite  policy;  first,  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  elementary  schools  as  rapidly  as 
possible  upon  the  public  authorities,  and,  second,  to  urge  the  private  schools  so  far  as 
feasible  to  center  their  energy  on  secondary  education  with  special  reference  to  assist- 
ing the  State  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

^  Owing  to  the  inadequate  S3rstem  of  public  elementary  schools,  the  private  institutions 
are  now  compelled  to  devote  80  per  cent  of  their  energy  to  elementary  pupils.  1  Such 
a  condition  indicates  a  public  policy  which  fails  to  cooperate  in  the  realization  of  the 
best  possibilities  of  the  private  schools.  It  is  evidently  wasteful  to  compel  the  private 
institutions  to  devote  their  resources  to  elementary  education.  Certainly  private  phi- 
lanthropy can  not  hope  to  relieve  the  public  authorities  of  their  responsibility  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  '  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  first  requisite  for  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  public  school 
teachers,  is  the  increase  of  public  elementary  schools. ' 

SECONDARY  DEPARTMENT  HAMPERED  BY  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES. 

The  situation  confronting  the  private  secondary  schools  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  large  elementary  classes  is  very  perplexing.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools  in  suiting  the  instruction  to  the  advancement  of  their  pupils, 
even  though  this  requires  elementary  classes.  It  is  just  as  unfortunate  to  offer  sec- 
ondary instruction  to  pupils  who  have  not  yet  completed  the  elementary  grades,  as  it 
is  to  accept  students  in  college  classes  before  they  have  finished  their  secondary  work. 
Some  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  a  large  number  of  colored  schools  are  made  in  the 
effort  to  teach  secondary  subjects  to  pupils  whose  knowledge  of  the  "three  R's''  is 
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very  limited.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  private  schools  should  not  only  be 
ever  ready  to  turn  over  their  elementary  grades  to  the  public  schools,  but  that  they 
should  also  use  every  possible  means  to  urge  the  public  authorities  to  provide  for  the 
elementary  grades.  Investigation  shows  that  a  number  of  institutions  are  even  now 
hampering  their  secondary  classes  by  dividing  their  resources  in  order  to  offer  instruc- 
tion to  elementary  pupils  who  could  be  educated  either  in  public  schools  or  in  other 
private  schools  with  fewer  facilities  for  secondary  work.  In  a  few  instances,  this  will- 
ingness to  maintain  elementary  schools  has  the  effect  of  retarding  public  school  effort. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  number  of  such  cases  has  been  n^ligible. 

ADAPTATION  TO  PUPIL   AND  COMMUNITY. 

[Next  to  the  necessity  for  increased  pubUc  elementary  school  facilities  is  the  adap- 
tation of  secondary  education  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  community.]  Public 
sentiment  favorable  to  high  schools  for  colored  people  will  not  increase  so  long  as  these 
schools  insist  on  a  curriculum  largely  based  on  the  educational  tradition  of  a  different 
period,  a  different  race,  and  a  different  average  stage  of  progress.  Secondary  schools 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  times;  they  must  insist  that  preparation  for  college  is  not 
more  important  than  preparation  for  life.  The  sound  claim  should  be  that  the  best 
kind  of  preparation  for  college  is  in  those  educational  activities  which  enable  a  pupil 
to  appreciate  the  problems  of  his  community,  that  the  great  modem  sciences  have  a 
claim  far  beyond  those  of  the  ancient  languages,  that  preparation  for  teaching  and 
preparation  for  all  useful  service  give  intellectual  drill  and  culture  which  the  pupil  may 
use  in  his  community  at  the  end  of  his  high  school  course  or  offer  to  the  college  for 
entrance  credit  in  case  he  desires  to  continue  his  studies. 

SECONDARY  DEPARTMENT  HAMPERED  BY  COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

Another  essential  element  in  the  improvement  of  secondary  education  of  Negroes 
is  the  realization  of  its  importance  by  both  the  public  and  private  school  authorities. 
A  number  of  institutions  are  at  present  sacrificing  the  efficiency  of  their  secondary  pupils 
in  a  struggle  to  maintain  low-grade  college  instruction  for  a  few  pupils  who  could  have 
the  benefit  of  better  college  facilities  elsewhere.  I  It  is  far  more  important  to  make 
secondary  education  effective  than  to  maintain  a  struggling  college  department.  The 
observation  applies  especially  to  the  private  institutions  under  colored  management  and 
to  a  number  of  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools.  | 

SIMPLE  ORGANIZATION  OF   ACTIVITIES. 

[in  view  of  the  limited  income  of  practically  all  the  secondary  schools  for  colored 
people,  sound  policy  requires  simplicity  in  the  course  of  instruction.  Each  school  should 
select  the  type  of  work  most  needed  and  develop  its  organization  ai^rding  to  its  income 
and  equipment.  Quality  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  offer  an  extended  course 
or  a  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  far  better  to  give  one  year  of  thorough  instruction  in  a 
few  well-selected  subjects  than  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  many.  Though  these 
principles  are  self-evident,  many  schools  are  violating  them  to  the  injury  of  their  pupils. 
The  main  defect  of  the  literary  schools  is  usually  the  effort  to  include  too  many  foreign 
languages;  that  of  the  industrial  schools  is  the  acquisition  of  too  much  industrial  equip- 
ment and  the  development  of  a  multiplicity  of  trades  out  of  all  proportions  to  attendance. 
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TEACHING   METHODS. 

It  is  wdl  known  that  secondary  and  college  teachers  everywhere  have  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  the  subject  matter  of  thdr  courses  to  the  neglect  of  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. This  tendency  also  prevails  in  the  schools  for  colored  people  and  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  work  of  colored  teachers  who  have  attained  to  considerable  scholarship 
in  northern  colleges.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  ambitious  young  teachers,  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  great  truths  acquired  in  their  coU^e  course,  should  overlook 
the  very  limited  experience  of  their  pupils  and  endeavor  to  teach  with  but  Uttle  regard 
for  the  pupil's  abihty  to  comprehend  the  facts.  The  result  is  unfortunate.  Although 
the  pupils  are  eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  their  home  life  and  their  elementary  educa- 
tion have  been  such  that  they  can  not  be  expected  to  understand  the  truths  which  the 
young  teacher  so  fluently  outlines. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  teacher's  effort  to  understand  the 
pupil,  his  environment  and  needs,  his  mind  processes,  his  traditions  and  superstitions, 
his  ambitions,  his  means  of  support,  and  his  health.  The  teacher  should  know  the  homes 
and  the  neighborhoods  from  which  the  pupils  have  come,  and  he  should  endeavor  to 
understand  the  demands  which  the  community  will  make  upon  the  student  when  school 
days  are  done.  With  such  a  vital  appreciation  of  the  pupil  and  his  community,  the 
teacher  will  not  be  content  to  deUver  lectures  of  abstract  wisdom  based  on  ancient 
civilization  or  even  on  modem  research.  He  will  insist  on  a  method  of  instruction  that 
compels  the  pupil  to  work  out  the  great  truths  in  terms  of  personal  experience.  Instead 
of  merely  talking  to  the  pupil,  he  will  talk  and  work  with  the  pupil.  There  will  be  an 
interchange  between  pupil  and  teacher  and  between  pupil  and  pupil.  The  classroom 
will  be  a  community  instead  of  a  lecture  hall.  With  his  pupils,  the  teacher  will  first 
proceed  to  the  laboratory  to  work  out  the  ideas  under  the  favorable  conditions  that 
can  be  controlled;  he  will  then  guide  them  to  the  actual  conditions  of  real  life;  and 
together  they  will  "learn  to  do  by  doing." 

' '  SIX- AND-SIX ' '   ORGANIZATION. 

I  The  usual  period  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  consists  of  four  years, 
following  eight  years  of  elementary  instruction.  There  is  now  an  increasing  demand 
for  a  reorganization  on  the  basis  of  six  years  of  elementary  work  and  six  years  of  second- 
ary instruction.  This  division  appears  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  psychological 
development  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  more  practical  in  a  number  of  important  particulars. 

While  it  is  probably  desirable  that  this  reorganization  shall  be  ultimately  effected 
in  the  colored  schools,  the  change  should  be  made  with  great  care.  The  reason  for  this 
apprehension  is  in  the  condition  of  the  public  elementary  schools  for  Negroes  in  the 
South.  Because  of  the  short  term,  inadequate  equipment,  and  poor  teachers,  ele- 
mentary courses  requiring  but  six  years  in  the  white  schools  will  probably  require  for 
many  years  to  come  at  least  eight  years  in  the  colored  schools.^ 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  most  important  that  the  fact  shall  be  recognized  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  do  not  advance  beyond  the  seventh  grade  and,  therefore, 
that  the  important  subjects  shall  be  presented  both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades.  The  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  for  example,  should  be  offered  not 
later  than  the  seventh  grades,  and  there  should  be  a  more  advanced  presentation  in  the 
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eleventh  or  twelfth  year.  The  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  ninth  grade 
should  be  a  reasonable  command  of  the  English  language,  the  mastery  of  the  arithmetical 
processes  required  in  daily  activities,  enough  of  history  to  understand  the  development  of 
the  United  States,  a  practical  knowledge  of  ph3rsiology  and  hygiene,  a  working  acquaint- 
ance with  gardening,  and  enough  experience  in  technical  hand  work,  not  only  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  occupations  of  the  masses,  but  also  to  enable  the  pupil  to  perform 
the  simple  mechanical  tasks  needed  in  any  vocation. 

TYPES  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  type  of  secondary  education  should  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  community,  /it 
is  apparent  that  an  effective  institution  in  the  rural  district  must  be  organized  with  refer- 
ence to  the  agricultural  life  of  the  people.  A  city  school  should  likewise  have  regard 
for  the  industrial,  hygienic,  and  educational  needs  of  the  urban  community.  There  are 
also  schools  that  select  special  objectives,  such  as  the  training  of  teachers,  ministers, 
farmers,  or  industrial  workers.'^  The  special  features  of  the  different  types  are  described 
in  the  other  chapters  of  this  volume.  With  all  their  variations  there  are,  however,  a 
number  of  subjects  and  activities  that  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
secondary  schools. 

CORRELATION  OF  ALL  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  and  the  community  as  the  objectives 
of  educational  effort,  every  school  activity  will  be  so  directed  as  to  contribute  to  these 
ends  in  every  possible  direction.  Not  only  will  the  English  course,  for  example,  con> 
tribute  an  appreciation  of  the  English  language,  but  every  opportunity  will  be  taken  in 
the  course  to  broaden  the  pupil's  interest  in  such  vital  topics  as  agriculture,  sanitation, 
right  conduct,  and  future  occupation.  Arithmetical  processes  will  be  used  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  community.  Percentages  will  be 
calculated  to  show  the  decrease  of  illiteracy,  the  increase  in  land  ownership,  the  relative 
death  rate  of  cities  and  States,  etc.  Thus  each  school  activity  would  so  far  as  possible 
be  made  to  supplement  the  contributions  of  all  the  others. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Provision  for  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences,  civics,  and  teacher-training,  the 
industrial  arts  and  gardening,  requires  laboratory  and  library  facilities  far  beyond  those 
of  the  literary  schools.  With  few  exceptions,  the  secondary  schools  for  Negroes  are 
utterly  lacking  in  laboratories  or  libraries.  The  extent  to  which  this  description  applies 
even  to  the  better  types  of  schools  is  indicated  in  the  following  words  by  a  recent  visitor 
to  a  number  of  these  institutions : 

How  often,  as  we  were  being  shown  through  buildings,  would  our  guide  unlock  a  door  and  usher 
us  into  a  careftdly  closed  and  unfrequented  room  and  say :  ' '  This  is  our  library. ' '  The  "  libraries ' '  were 
usually  a  Collection  of  old  uninteresting  books,  almost  no  stories  that  young  people  like,  no  reference 
books  worth  while — ^usually  just  a  collection  sent  down  by  some  one  wishing  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
thinking  them  too  good  to  bum  up.  In  neglecting  the  library  to  this  extent,  the  schools  not  only 
lose  a  great  opportunity  for  improving  the  children,  but  also  a  great  opportunity  of  being  of  service  to 
the  older  people  of  the  community.  School  libraries,  properly  stocked  and  open  to  the  publia, 
would  be  of  greater  service  to  the  parents  and  patrons,  and  would  center  their  interest  more  in  the 
life  of  the  institution. 
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HIGH-SCHOOI,  PERIOD  AS  A  TESTING  TIME. 

The  function  of  secondary  education  in  testing  the  aptitudes  of  pupils  is  most 
important.  Under  the  six-and-six  plan,  this  process  could  begin  with  the  seventh 
grade.  The  importance  of  this  phase  of  education  has  been  well  described  by  Clarence 
D.  Kingsley,  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  address  before  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  work  of  the  schools  is  not  completed  simply  by  offering  many  kinds  of  training.  The  school 
must  assist  in  the  whole  process  of  adjusting  the  pupil  to  life.  Whatever  else  education  must  consist  of, 
these  three  phases  are  essential:  Namely,  first,  a  conception  of  the  variety  and  significance  of  the  world's 
work;  secondly,  the  discovery  of  aptitudes,  largely  through  the  process  of  testing  aptitudes;  and  third, 
training.  The  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  life  is  broader  than  the  adjustment  to  vocation.  It 
includes  also  the  selection  of  avocation,  the  enlargement  of  interests,  and  the  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. For  all  these  ends  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  world's  work  and  the  discovery  of  personal  aptitudes 
are  necessary.  Our  conception  of  education  must  therefore  be  broadened  so  as  to  include  testing  as 
well  as  training,  and  the  schools  must  be  reorganized  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  each  individual 
to  test  his  aptitudes  in  as  wide  a  variety  of  work  as  possible.  For  some  the  period  of  testing  must  be 
short,  for  others  it  may  be  longer,  but  for  all  it  is  highly  important. 

STUDIES  AND  ACTIVITIBS  COMMON  TO  VARIOUS  TYPES  OP  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  radical  reorganizations  proposed  by  educational  leaders  of  undoubted 
ability,  it  seems  wise  to  assemble  herewith  some  of  the  more  suggestive  and  authorita- 
tive statements  concerning  the  subjects  and  activities  usually  fotmd  in  the  high-school 
curriculum: 

English. — I'he  importance  of  English  in  secondary  education  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged. But  the  brief  tinie  allowed,  the  narrow  aim  and  the  ineffective  methods  of 
teaching,  frequently  destroy  the  value  of  the  subject.  In  many  colored  schools,  the 
domination  of  foreign  languages  is  so  pronounced  as  to  necessitate  the  decrease  of  the 
time  allowed  for  the  English  language  and  literature. 

The  possibilities  of  the  English  course  are  impressively  shown  in  the  statement 
of  aims  made  by  James  F.  Hosic,  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  ot  Secondary 
Education : 

Stated  broadly,  it  should  be  the  ptupose  of  every  English  teacher,  first,  to  quicken  the  spirit  and 
kindle  the  imagination  of  his  pupils,  open  up  to  them  the  potential  significance  and  beauty  of  life, 
and  develop  habits  of  weighing  and  judging  human  conduct  and  of  turning  to  books  for  entertainment, 
instruction,  and  inspiration  as  their  hotu3  of  leisure  may  permit;  second,  to  supply  the  pupils  with  an 
efifective  tool  of  thought  and  of  expression  for  use  in  their  public  and  private  life,  i.  e.,  the  b^t  command 
of  language  which,  tmder  the  circumstances,  can  be  given  them. 

The  particular  results  to  be  sought  in  the  English  course  may  be  more  definitely  outlined  as  follows: 

(a)  To  give  the  pupils  command  of  the  art  of  communication  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

(6)  To  teach  them  to  read  thoughtfully  and  with  appreciation;  to  form  in  them  a  taste  for  good 
reading,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  find  books  that  are  worth  while. 

Gardening  and  rural  economics, — ^The  remarkable  achievements  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture aflFord  ample  basis  for  its  study  in  secondary  education.  The  increasing  importance 
of  the  rural  problem  in  national  affairs  constitutes  a  further  claim  for  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  high  schools.  In  a  section  so  largely  rural  as  the  South  and  with  a  people  so 
overwhelmingly  rural  as  the  Negroes,  there  is  no  subject  of  more  vital  importance  than 
the  appreciation  of  the  soil  and  its  possibilities.     In  view  of  this,  it  is  surprising  that 
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the  study  of  agriculture  has  received  less  consideFation  than  even  the  mechanical  arts. 
In  a  choice  of  i^culture  or  the  mechanical  arts  for  colored  schools,  preference  should 
generally  be  given  to  agriculture,  not  only  because  it  represents  the  prevailing  occupa- 
tion of  the  Negroes,  but  also  because  the  expense  of  teaching  the  subject  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  essential  elements  of  this  course,  as  explained  in 
the  chapter  on  rural  education,  are  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  rural 
economics. 

Languages, — Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  the  domination 
of  foreign  languages,  especially  I^tin  and  Greek,  in  the  colored  schools.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  group  of  schools  in  the  country  that  is  so  enslaved  to  ancient  languages  as  the 
literary  group  of  colored  institutions.  An  explanation  of  this  condition  has  already 
been  indicated  in  an  earlier  section  and  will  be  referred  to  more  in  detail  in  the  chapter 
on  college  education. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  the  study  of  di£fercnt  foreign 
or  ancient  languages.  All  will  admit  some  value  in  any  language.  The  selection  of  the 
language  and  the  time  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  colored  schools  should  depend  entirely 
on  the  practical  disciplinary  and  cultural  value  of  the  study  of  that  language  in  com- 
parison with  other  subjects  or  activities  in  the  course.  How  much  time  can  be  spared 
for  Latin  when  the  pupil  has  not  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  English  language? 
Can  time  be  given  to  Greek  when  the  pupil  is  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  physics  or 
chemistry?  Should  French  be  studied  if  it  means  the  exclusion  of  physiology  or  hygiene 
from  the  curriculum?  These  are  the  administrative  problems  to  be  considered.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  an  immense  amount  of  time  is  relatively  wasted  in  trying 
to  give  a  smattering  of  two  or  three  languages.  Sound  policy  would  be  to  teach  one 
]£U3guage  so  thoroughly  that  the  pupil  has  real  control  of  it  for  his  future  study  and 
recreation.  Modem  languages  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  ancient  languages. 
The  mastery  of  French  or  German  or  Spanish  would  be  immeasurably  more  valuable 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  dozen  languages,  ancient  or  modem. 

Mathematics. — Mathematics  has  a  genuine  claim  to  an  important  place  in  secondary 
education.  Quantitative  statements  of  all  physical  and  social  activities  demand  a 
knowledge  of  mathematical  processes.  The  manipulation  of  the  definite  relationships 
of  exact  factors  as  they  appear  in  mathematics  is  a  most  valuable  mental  activity, 
which  all  pupils  should  have.  To  emotional  groups,  prone  to  action  without  adequate 
thought,  thorough  practice  in  mathematical  processes  is  essential. 

The  questions  that  have  recently  arisen  with  regard  to  the  place  of  mathematics 
in  the  school  curriculum  do  not  pertain  to  the  essential  value  of  this  subject.  The  points 
of  doubt  are  on  such  questions  as:  How  much  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics?  How  much  should  mathematics  be  taught  in  problems 
related  to  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  the  community?  What  are  the  relative  claims  of 
mathematics  as  against  other  studies? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  for  colored  schools  should  probably  be  determined 

by  the  very  inadequate  instruction  in  arithmetic  given  in  the  elementary  schools  and 

also  by  the  student's  need  of  other  subjects  more  vitally  related  to  his  community.     It  is 

probable  that  the  wise  course  for  a  majority  of  these  schools  would  be  to  require  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  fundamental  arithmetical  processes  with  sufficient  skill  for  practical  use, 
special  proficiency  in  the  applications  of  arithmetic  to  the  pupils'  occupations,  with  a 
limited  amount  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  aid  in  arithmetical  processes.  Possibly  the 
following  recommendation  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New  England 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  some  of  the  schools: 

A  one-year  course  in  elementary  algebra  and  geometry  of  a  concrete  aort,  designed,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  test  the  pupil's  qualifications  for  future  mathematical  study. 

Mechanical  and  household  arts. — In  addition  to  the  "training  of  the  senses,"  which 
President  Eliot  urges  for  the  American  youth,  there  is  need  for  a  more  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  mechanical  activities  and  household  arts  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
youth  of  the  land  should  have  an  opportunity  to  test  out  their  interest  and  their  aptitudes 
as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  their  life  work.  In  view  of  the  ever  broadening  sphere  of 
women's  activities,  the  young  women  of  the  nation  are  especially  in  need  of  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  home,  its  activities,  and  its  social  significance.  If  these  are 
necessary  elements  in  the  education  of  the  white  youth  of  the  country,  surely  the  colored 
youth  should  have  every  opporunity  to  acquire  them.  Every  colored  high  school  should 
provide  for  the  boys  some  training  of  the  hand  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  activities 
and  sufficient  knowledge  of  economic  and  social  processes  to  show  the  place  of  this  skill 
in  human  development.  For  the  girls  there  should  be  a  course  in  household  arts  that  not 
only  insures  practical  skill  but  also  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  place  of  the  home  in  the 
welfare  of  the  race. 

Physiology,  hygiene,  and  sanitation, — ^The  principles  of  good  health  should  be  taught 
both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  The  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is 
of  value  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions  but  also  in  the  development 
of  a  scientific  point  of  view  by  the  pupils.  There  is  probably  no  subject  more  effective  in 
overcoming  superstition  in  all  its  forms  than  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underly 
the  health  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  With  the  discovery  that  malaria  is 
traceable  to  mosquitoes  and  typhoid  fever  to  ffies  and  filth,  the  pupil  is  able  to  free  himself 
from  the  superstitions  of  his  community  and  begin  to  develop  a  scientific  attitude 
toward  the  physical  and  social  forces  that  surrotmd  him. 

For  the  colored  race,  with  its  death  rate  much  higher  than  that  of  the  white  people, 
it  is  most  important  that  something  should  be  done  to  give  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  obedience  to  health  laws. 

Sciences. — ^The  great  achievements  of  modem  times  are  largely  in  the  realm  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  have  revolutionized  many  of  the 
industrial  and  social  activities  of  mankind.  No  phase  of  secondary  education  is  more 
vital  than  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  elements  of  these  sciences.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  suggest  some  of  the  aims  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects: 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pupil  should  gain  power  to  apply  the  facts  a;id  principles 
of  science  and  to  interpret  nattu^  phenomena.  For  this  reason  the  teacher  of  science  should  draw 
largely  from  material  found  in  the  environment  and  should  by  no  means  confine  attention  to  the  state- 
ments in  the  textbook  or  to  the  laboratory  exercises.  The  work  in  science  should  be  so  organized  as  to 
liead  the  pupil  to  acquire  skill  in  manipulating  apparatus  and  in  dealing  intelligently  with  facts  and 
phenomena. 
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As  one  result  of  the  liigh-school  work  in  any  science,  the  pupil  should  increase  his  store  of  general 
information  and  become  interested  in  reading  books  on  science  and  in  studying  phenomena  and  almost 
instinctively  approach  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  industry  from  the  scientific  standpoint.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  organizing  science  courses  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  maturity  of  the  pupil .  Work  that 
appeals  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  13  or  14  is  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  interest  a  pupil  in  the  upper  classes  of 
the  high  school. 

*  In  addition  to  the  results  of  science  teaching  upon  the  development  of  the  individual,  the  com- 
mittee should  consider  in  what  ways  science  instruction  may  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  progress 
of  the  community.  By  selecting  material  for  study  from  the  industries  of  the  town  or  city  and  by 
acquainting  the  pupil  with  local  application  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  the  science  teacher 
can  develop  interest  in  and  promote  intelligence  regarding  commimity  activities.  A  pupil  thus  trained 
should  be  a  better  citizen  because  his  habit  of  mind  will  lead  him  to  apply  the  criteria  of  science  to  com- 
munity affairs. 

Social  studies,  including  history. — Each  study  in  the  group  that  comprises  history, 
community  civics,  and  elementary  .economics  has  great  possibilities  if  the  teacher  has 
any  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  social  forces  that  are  now  working  vital  changes  in 
human  affairs.  The  following  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Secondary  Education  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  in  social 
studies: 

Good  citizenship  should  be  the  aim  of  social  studies  in  the  high  school.  While  the  administration 
and  instruction  throughout  the  school  should  contribute  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  community,  it  is 
maintained  that  social  studies  have  direct  responsibility  in  this  field.  Facts,  conditions,  theories,  and 
activities  that  do  noc  contribute  rather  directly  to  the  appreciation  of  methods  of  human  betterment  have 
no  claim.  Under  this  test  the  old  civics,  almost  exclusively  a  study  of  Government  machinery,  mnst 
give  way  to  the  new  civics,  a  study  of  all  manner  of  social  efforts  to  impfove  mankind.  It  is  not  so 
important  that  the  pupil  know  how  the  President  is  elected  as  that  he  shfldl  understand  the  duties  oi  the 
health  officer  in  his  community.  The  time  formerly  spent  in  the  effort  to  understand  the  process  of 
passing  a  law  over  the  President's  veto  is  now  to  be  more  profitably  used  in  the  ot)servation  of  the 
vocational  resources  of  the  community.  In  line  with  this  emphasis  the  committee  recommends  that 
social  studies  in  the  high  school  shall  include  such  topics  as  the  following:  Community  health,  housing 
and  homes,  public  recreation,  good  roads,  community  education,  poverty  and  the  care  of  the  poor» 
crime  and  refonn,  family  income,  and  savings  banks  and  life  insurance. 

It  is  one  of  the  essential  qualifications  oi  the  good  citizen  to  be  self-supporting,  and  by  the  activities 
necessary  to  his  self-support  to  contribute  efficiently  to  the  world 's  work.  Not  only  is  it  important  that 
this  fact  be  especially  emphasized  in  the  civic  education  of  the  youth,  but  it  is  also  appropriate  that  he 
be  given  as  much  ailightenment  as  possible  to  assist  him  in  choosing  his  vocation  wisely  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  efficiency.  The  Committee  on  Social  Studies  believes  that  all  education  should 
take  account  of  vocational  needs  and  should  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  the  youth  for  an  intelligent 
choice  of  vocation  and  for  efficiexicy  in  it. 

History,  too,  must  answer  the  test  of  good  citizenship.  The  old  chronicler  who  recorded  the  deeds 
of  kings  and  warriors  and  neglected  the  labors  of  the  common  man  is  dead.  The  great  palaces  and 
cathedrals  and  pyramids  are  often  but  the  empty  shells  of  a  parasitic  growth  on  the  working  group. 
The  elabocate  descriptions  of  these  old  tombs  are  but  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  compared  to 
the  record  of  the  joy  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  the  masses,  who  are  infinitely  more 
important  than  any  arrangement  of  wood  and  stone  and  iron.  In  this  q>irit  recent  history  is  more 
important  than  that  of  ancient  times;  the  history  of  our  own  country  than  that  of  foreign  lands;  the  record 
of  our  own  institutions  and  activities  than  that  of  strangers;  the  labors  and  plans  of  the  mtdtitudes  than 
the  pleasures  and  dreams  of  the  few. 
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In  order  that  this  aim  may  be  realized,  the  committee  outlines  the  social  studies 
as  follows : 

I.  Community  civics — i  year. 

The  committee  recommends  a  course  in  commtmity  civics  in  both  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
The  nature  of  the  ninth  grade  course  wiU  depend  in  a  measure  upon  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  eighth-grade  work.  At  all  events,  the  committee  recommends  that  a  portion  of, the 
ninth-grade  work  be  devoted  to  the  civic  relations  of  vocational  or  eoonomic  life.  (See 
discussion  below  in  section  on  "  Community  civics. " 

II.  History — a  years  or  3  years. 

I .  Etuopean  history  to  about  the  year  1700,  including,  on  the  one  hand,  the  essentials  of  ancient 
history,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  period  of  American  exploratioa  and  colonization  from 
the  standpoint  of  Etu:opean  expansion i  year. 

a.  European  history  since  about  the  year  1700,  including  English  history i  (or  X)  year. 

3.  American  history  since  about  the  year  1700 z  (or  X)  year. 

III.  i4  fourth  year  course  of  "  social  study*  * — i  year. 

This  course  admits  of  considerable  variation,  according  to  local  circumstances.  The  oom< 
mittee  tu-ges,  however,  the  adaptation  to  high-school  requirements  of  a  course  involving 
consideration  of  various  problems  in  their  civic,  economic,  and  sociological  aspects. 

Teacher  training, X^The  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  is  tmdoubt- 
ediy  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  secondary  education.  So  long  as  the 
number  of  genuine  normal  schools  is  so  small  and  teachers'  salaries  the  country  over 
are  so  inadeauate,  the  supply  of  elementary  school  teachers  will  largely  depend  on  the 
high  schoolsj  In  view  of  the  distressing  demand  for  trained  teachers  of  the  colored  ele- 
mentary schools,  all  secondary  schools  shotdd  plan  their  curriculum  with  this  need  in  mind. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  some  teacher-training  subjects  in  every  school.  So  far 
as  possible,  there  shotdd  also  be  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

Supplementary  subjects. — ^Three  other  subjects  are  of  such  special  importance  that 
their  claims  on  secondary  education  must  be  mentioned.  These  three  subjects  are 
business  methods,  the  development  of  good  taste  through  simple  lessons  in  art,  and 
music.  Sound  ideals  and  habits  in  business  are  fundamental  to  all  people.  For  the 
colored  people,  just  beginning  their  business  activities,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  schools  shall  not  only  give  a  knowledge  of  business  methods,  but  that  they  shall 
cultivate  habits  of  business  promptness  and  fidelity.  Music  is  described  by  one  school 
as  the  "natural  heritage  of  the  Negro,"  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
school  to  turn  this  heritage  to  practical  account.  Lessons  in  good  taste  are  of  value  in 
the  care  of  the  home,  in  the  selection  of  dress,  and  in  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  neighborhood. 

General  conduct, — The  best  educational  thought  is  urging  the  essential  value  of 
general  conduct  in  the  training  of  the  youth.  Following  the  example  of  the  successful 
manufacturers,  the  educators  are  seeking  out  the  ** by-products"  of  school  work  and 
they  are  discovering  that  these  "by-products"  have  values  far  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. These  elements  in  education  are  illustrated  by  the  following  quotations  from 
the  description  of  the  Bedales  School,  an  English  institution  which  is  conducting  a 
remarkably  effective  educational  work: 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  and  as  much  in  the  power  of  the  schoolmaster  to  train  to  healthy  habits  of 
body  as  to  logical  habits  of  thought.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  material  that  is  placed  in  our  hands; 
we  can  not  make  all  children  strong,  or  clever,  or  great;  but  we  are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
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ideas,  the  motives,  the  habits  with  which  they  leave  school,  and  which  will  to  a  larger  extent  than  we 
ordinarily  realize,  shape  their  afterlives.  A  large  part  of  our  care,  therefore,  must  be  given  to  building 
np  a  healthy  body  and  forming  the  habits  that  are  to  last  through  life;  and  to  this  end,  there  is  much 
more  to  do  thesa.  merely  to  arrange  for  a  daily  game  and  a  "  liberal ' '  diet,  though  these  are,  of  course,  the 
things  that  bulk  largest  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  themselves,  and  therefote  of  their  parents. 

Food:  In  the  matter  of  food,  to  begin  with  this,  we  have  to  see  not  only  to  the  quantity  or  even  to 
the  quality  of  what  is  provided — and  the  way  it  is  cooked  and  served  is  hardly  less  important  than  the 
quality  of  the  food  itself — but  we  must  see,  too,  that  there  is  sufficient  variety,  and  th&t  the  meals  come 
at  the  right  times  and  are  not  unduly  hurried.  A  different  diet,  with  a  different  proportion,  for  example, 
of  meat  is  needed  at  different  ages;  but  throughout  there  must  be  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  sweet  food, 
unless  natural  cravings  are  to  be  forced  to  find  satisfaction  in  unwholesome  ways,  and  habits  of  self- 
indulgence  fostered  that,  under  other  forms,  will  last  into  later  life. 

Clothing:  Clothing  is  another  matter  in  which  the  school  must  insist  on  the  observance  of  certain 
rules.  It  must  be  warm,  light,  and  porous,  and  give  the  utmost  freedom  of  movement;  and  while  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  overrule  these  other  consider- 
ations. For  girls  we  require  a  loose  dress  with  cloth  knickers  and  skirt;  and  for  all  active  exercise  a 
"  gymnastic ' '  costume .  Woolen  underclothing  we  require  for  all ;  and  for  boys,  flannel  shirts  and  collars, 
thick  coats,  knickers,  and  stockings.  And  attention  to  clothes  must  not  be  required  only  for  girls; 
each  boy  also  has  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  the  cleaning  and  orderly  keeping  of 
his  clothes,  this  being  tested  by  regular  inspections. 

Personal  cleanliness  and  dormatory  inspection:  To  tiun  next  to  cleanliness  of  body.  This  must  be 
held  to  mean  more  than  the  washing  of  face  and  hands,  with  a  warm  bath  once  a  week.  With  us  a  boy 
has  a  cold  "tub  "  in  the  morning,  a  ^xmge-down  from  head  to  foot  every  afternoon  after  games  or  outdoor 
work,  and  a  thorough  wash  at  bedtime,  followed  by  an  inspection  to  see  if  head,  ears,  teeth,  hands, 
and  feet  are  properly  brushed  and  washed,  until  the  habit  is  fixed  and  he  goes  upon  the  "clean"  list 
exempt  from  further  ixtaptctkm .  Boys  who  have  many  active  occupations  may  not  always  be  outwardly 
of  the  neatest,  but  they  can  be  taught  none  the  less  to  value  a  cleanliness  which  is  the  more  real  for  not 
being  only  for  outward  show.  No  less  important  is  the  teaching  of  respect  for  bodily  f  tmction.  The  need 
of  regularity  of  habit  in  this  respect  is  as  commonly  neglected  both  at  home  and  at  school  as  it  is  insisted 
upon  by  the  medical  profession.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  advice;  with  children  it  must  be  made  a 
matter  of  the  daily  time-table,  like  meals  or  lessons,  and  enforced  like  these,  and  so  the  whole  of^is 
part  of  life  lifted  to  a  more  natural  and  more  wholesome  level. 

Length  of  hours  of  work:  A  matter  whose  importance  is  more  readily  admitted  is  the  appointment 
of  the  hours  of  activity  and  rest.  Above  all ,  enough  time  must  be  allotted  to  sleep ,  and  no  encroachment 
must  be  allowed  upon  this  time  for  purposes  of  study  at  night;  extra  time,  if  wanted,  must  be  taken 
in  the  early  morning,  which  is  easy  to  healthy  boys,  especially  if,  as  with  us,  there  is  never  any  class 
work  before  breakfast.  Next  to  this  all-important  question  of  sleep  is  that  of  the  duration  of  the  hours 
of  brain  work.  The  greater  the  demand  made  on  the  brain,  the  shorter  must  the  period  be,  whereas 
a  drawing  or  carpentry  lesson  or  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory — in  all  of  which  there  are  continual 
changes  of  position  and  moments  of  rest — ^may  last  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  sometimes  even  longer.  For 
most  class  subjects  we  regard  45  minutes  as  the  limit  of  effective  attention  in  the  Middle  School,  and  leas 
than  this  with  the  yotmger  children.  After  two  lessons  at  most  there  is  a  break  long  enough  to  get  into 
the  open  air;  and  of  the  five  "periods"  into  which  the  morning  is  divided,  one  is  given  up  to  outdoor 
drill,  or,  in  summer,  to  bathing,  so  that  the  brain  is  not  at  stretch  the  whole  morning  through.  In  this 
way,  and  by  the  alternation  of  head  and  hand  work  throughout  the  day,  as  already  described,  the  risk 
of  mental  overstrain  and  the  dulling  effect  of  long  hours  of  monotonous  work  are  minimized,  though 
still  with  any  time-table  there  is  need  of  individual  watchfulness  to  guard  against  overapplication  as 
well  as  i^ainst  laziness. 

Fresh  air :  Freshness  of  brain  is  the  first  requisite  for  all  headwork  that  is  worth  doing,  and  to  insure  this 
we  must  have  not  only  short  and  varied  hours,  but  fresh  air,  too.  Necessarily  for  all,  it  is  doubly  neces- 
sary for  children  and  in  all  rooms  where  brainwork  is  going  on.  Of  all  means  for  efficient  ventilation,  we 
believe  in  none  so  much  as  open  windows  day  and  night — ^not  opened  just  enough  to  produce  a  draft, 
but  wide  open,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  room  to  get  close  or  stuffy.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to 
warm  the  rooms  well  with  open  fires,  or  better,  because  more  thoroughly,  with  hot  water;  but  all  who 
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are  once  used  to  open  windows  (and  we  have  not  found  the  process  of  acclimatization  either  long  or 
dangerous)  come  to  dislike  hot  rcx>ms.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  we  must  have  if  there  is  to  be  vigorous 
life  of  body  and  brain ,  and  we  must  have  them  indoors  as  well  as  out.  With  these  the  risks  of  infection 
are  reduced,  and  illness*  when  it  comes,  is  usually  less  serious.  Of  course  prompt  isolation  must  be 
possible,  and  rooms  set  apart  for  those  who,  while  not  yet  ill,  are  yet  not  thocoughly  fit  for  the  ordinary- 
life.  For  all  sipaller  ailments,  watchfulness  and  promptitude,  and  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse,  are  all 
important.  The  doctor  is  necessary  in  reserve,  but  the  maticn's  watchful  care  must  always  be  the 
first  and  chief  line  of  dAf!*iifte  wrainst  illness. 


IV.    COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

No  type  of  education  is  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  colored  people  as  college  education. 
Yet  no  educational  institutions  for  colored  people  are  so  poorly  equipped  and  so  inef- 
fectively organized  and  administered  as  the  majority  of  those  claiming  to  give  college 
education.  Howard  University  is  an  institution  of  university  proportions,  but  its  endow- 
ment is  negligible.  Fisk  University  is  genuinely  a  college  according  to  most  of  the  stand- 
ards, but  its  endowment  is  not  sufficient.  Atlanta  University,  Meharry  Medical  College, 
Virginia  Union  University,  Morehouse  College,  Bishop  College,  Lincoln  University,  Bene- 
dict College,  Talladega  College,  Tougaloo  College,  KnoxviUe  College,  Shaw  University, 
Claflin  College,  and  a  few  others  are  offering  instruction  of  college  grade,  but  the  number 
of  college  students  in  most  of  these  institutions  is  not  more  than  lo  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  and  they  are  therefore  compelled  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  their 
resources  to  secondary  education. 

It  is  evident  that  the  welfare  of  ten  million  people,  whose  existence  is  beset  with 
so  many  perplexing  problems,  requires  the  best  education  of  all  types  that  society  can 
provide.  If  college  education  is  of  value  to  any  group,  surely  it  is  to  those  who  are  to 
be  the  leaders  of  the  colored  people.  [Only  a  broad-minded  leadership  with  a  thorough 
grasp  of  human  development  can  understand  the  peculiar  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
close  prosdmity  of  such  widely  varying  races  as  the  black  and  the  white  people  of  the 
Southern  States.  All  the  wisdom  of  history  is  needed  to  enable  the  colored  teachers 
and  religious  leaders  to  realize  that  the  difficulties  of  the  American  Negro  have  been 
experienced  wherever  diverse  races  have  been  compelled  to  live  together,  that  the 
obstacles  confronting  the  race  are  not  insurmountable,  that  other  peoples  have  struggled 
through  similar  trials  and  have  won  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  More  and 
more  the  leadership  of  the  race  is  devolving  upon  its  strong  and  capable  men  and  women. 
Successful  leadership  requires  the  best  lessons  of  economics,  sociology,  and  education. 
Without  such  leadership  for  both  the  white  and  colored  peoples,  race  problems  will 
multiply  and  increase  in  perplexity  and  menace  to  the  Nation.  The  race  must  have 
physicians  with  real  skill  and  the  spirit  of  service  to  lead  against  the  insanitary  con- 
ditions that  are  threatening  not  only  the  colored  people  but  also  their  white  neighbors. 
The  Negroes  must  have  religious  teachers  who  can  relate  religion  to  individual  morals 
and  to  the  common  activities  of  the  community.  They  must  have  teachers  of  sec- 
ondary schools  who  have  had  college  training  in  the  modem  sciences  and  in  the 
historical  development  of  civilization. 

In  their  eagerness  for  college  education  many  of  the  colored  institutions  have  multi- 
plied the  number  of  so-called  college  departments,  not  only  to  the  injury  of  other  divisions 
of  the  schools,  but  also  to  the  serious  limitation  of  real  college  education.  Many  of  them 
are  endeavoring  to  maintain  college  classes  for  less  than  5  per  cent  of  their  enrollment 
when  the  number  of  teachers  is  not  sufficient  to  instruct  the  elementary  and  secondary 
classes.  In  one  school  visited,  large  elementary  grades  were  being  taught  by  pupil- 
teachers,  while  one  well-trained  teacher  was  giving  the  recitation  period  to  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  one  pupil  in  the  Greek  language.  The  principal  of  another  school  with  about 
300  pupils  in  the  eight  elementary  grades,  100  pupils  in  the  four  secondary  classes, 
and  20  pupils  in  college  subjects,  assigned  five  teachers  to  the  elementary  classes, 
six  to  the  secondary  and  college,  one  to  industries,  one  to  music,  ope  to  commercial 
subjects,  and  three  to  the  boarding  department.  In  order  to  maintain  the  college  classes, 
he  substituted  instruction  in  music,  science,  and  elementary  subjects  for  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  main  industrial  building  and  sacrificed  efficiency  both  in  the  elementary' 
and  secondary  grades.  His  defense  for  all  this  was:  "My  35  girls  and  boys  of  our 
college  department  the  present  year  are  worth  more  than  500  unbaked  fellows  of  the 
ordinary  normal  course.'' 

The  duplication  of  college  departments  is  increased  not  only  by  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  school  presidents  but  also  by  the  desire  of  different  denominations  to  have  the 
pupils  of  their  church  attend  their  own  colleges.  So  far  as  the  grade  of  the  work  is 
indicated  by  the  names  of  the  institutions,  duplications  in  the  efforts  to  do  college  work 
may  be  seen  in  the  location  of  two  or  more  so-called  colleges  for  Negroes  in  Selma,  Ala.; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Holly  Springs  and  Jackson,  Miss.; 
Greensboro,  N.  C;  Columbia  and  Orangeburg,  S.  C;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Austin,  Marshall, 
and  Waco,  Tex. 

The  colleges  have  been  further  handicapped  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  have 
clung  to  the  classical  form  of  the  curriculum.  They  have  had  an  almost  fatalistic  belief 
not  only  in  the  powers  of  the  college,  but  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  features  of  the  course. 
The  majority  of  them  seem  to  have  more  interest  in  the  traditional  forms  of  education 
than  in  adaption  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils  and  their  community.  Ingenuously  some 
of  their  leaders  have  been  urging  secondary  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  college 
rather  than  for  life.  In  all  this,  to  be  sure,  they  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
schools  for  white  people.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  educational  leaders 
of  the  cotmtry  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  college  curriculum  is  to  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  students;  that  college  activities  are  subject  to  the  tests  of  service  to  the 
community  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  any  other  activity  that  seeks  social  support. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  institutions  will  respond  to  the  test  when  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  race  fully  understand  the  educational  trend. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  colleges  have  not  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people  and  of  the  South.  The  early  founders  of  these 
institutions  were  men  and  women  of  high  ideals  whose  daily  life  gave  to  the  freedmen  a 
more  precious  heritage  than  any  type  of  curriculum  could  possibly  provide.  With  such 
teachers,  educational  forms  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  These  noble  men 
and  women  were  building  according  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  living.  The  early 
American  colleges  had  definitely  prescribed  courses  of  a  highly  classical  t3rpe.  In  out- 
lining the  evolution  of  the  university.  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  has  said: 

From  the  origin  of  the  college  to  the  foundation  of  the  graduate  schools  the  college  curriculum, 
aside  from  the  development  of  separate  courses  in  science  and  engineering,  had  undergone  but  slight 
changes.  A  few  new  subjects  had  been  added  to  it  from  time  to  time.  Options  between  certain  studies, 
as  for  instance,  between  a  modem  and  an  ancient  language  or  between  two  elementary  sciences,  were 
slowly  introduced.  In  general,  however,  the  college  program  of  studies  was  fixed  and  definite  centering 
about  a  core  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
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Such  was  the  curriculum  adopted  by  the  early  Negro  colleges,  and  their  limited 

income  and  teaching  force  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  majority  of  them  to 

introduce  the  newer  college  courses,  as  their  value  has  become  recognized  by  modem 

educators. 

STANDARDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  colored  schools  attempting  college  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  outline  the  present  standards  of  the  American  college.  These  standards 
have  been  variously  defined  by  diflFerent  organizations.  Among  the  more  generally 
recognized  requirements  are  those  outlined  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  Iowa  State  Legislature  requirements  of  191 2 
and  1916.  The  following  outline  presents  these  standards  as  defined  by  three  of  the 
organizations  named : 

STANDARD  RBQUIR9MSNT8  FOR  AMSRICAN  COtLSGBS. 


Course. 


Teachers. 


Entrance. . . 
Graduation . 
Equipment. 


Income. 


Departments. 


Hours  per  professor 


Academy. 


Cmnuoit  Fmmdaiionfcf  the 
Adwmotmtmt  of  Tgackmg 
{New  York), 


Four  years. 


High  scholarahip. 


Not  less  than  14  units . . . 


Sufficient  to   iUustrate 
courses. 

Adequate 


Six  distinct  depart- 
ments with  full  pro- 
fessor in  each. 


If  maintained  must  be 
under  separate  fac- 
ulty and  discipline. 


Nortk  CmOtol  AssockOiom  of 
CoUtQts  and  Secondary 
Sckools. 


Four  years,  broad  cur- 
riculum, scientific 
spirit,  and  conservat- 
ism in  granting  dm- 


Graduation  from  equiv- 
alent college,  M.  A. 


Not  less  than  14  units. . 

120  semester  houn 

Library  and  laboratory 
sufficient  to  illustrate 
courses. 

Endowment  of  $200,000. 


Eight  distinct  depart- 
ments with  a  full- 
time  professor  in  each. 

Maximum  18,  15  recom- 
mended. 


Iowa  StaU  requiremtHU,  1916. 


Same  as  North  Central. 


Graduation  from  stand- 
ard collie  with  equiv- 
alent of  Ph.  D. 

Four-year  secondary 
course. 


Library,    $15,000,     and 
laboratory,  $15,000. 


Endowment  of  $500,000 
or  income  of  $25,000. 

Ten  full  coUege  profes- 
sorships. 


Maximum  z6. 


It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  requirements  upon  which  these  outlines  agree 
are  as  follows :  Four  years  of  college  work  following  four  years  of  secondary  work;  a  min- 
imum of  14  units  of  secondary  subjects  or  the  completion  of  14  courses  each  of  which 
shall  include  four  or  five  hours  a  week  for  a  full  year;  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  teach- 
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ers  whose  preparation  is  higher  than  that  of  the  department  in  which  they  are  working; 
at  least  six  departments  or  professorships  with  one  professor  giving  full  time  to  each  de- 
partment; the  income  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  professors  of  scholarship  and  to  supply 
adequate  library  and  laboratory  facilities.  To  these,  the  Southern  Association  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  add  the  recommendation  that  the  maintenance  of  a  preparatory 
department  is  not  desirable  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  under  the  same  faculty  and  dis- 
cipline as  the  college.  These  standards  are  the  minimum  requirements  of  an  American 
college.  Those  of  the  North  Central  Association  are  more  rigid  and  comprehensive  than 
those  outlined  above.  In  1 91 2  Iowa  surpassed  even  the  North  Central  requirements,  and 
in  1 916  this  State  further  raised  the  standards. 

The  present  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to  make  the  college  a  strong  institution  with 
ample  facilities  for  effective  work.  With  this  tendency  is  a  demand  that  the  curriculum 
shall  be  broadened  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  great  sciences  of  modem  times  both*  in 
the  entrance  requirements  and  in  the  college  course.  The  traditional  two  years  of  Latin 
and  Greek  are  not  regarded  as  essential  except  to  those  preparing  for  literary  pursuits. 
In  some  of  the  especially  progressive  institutions,  no  foreign  language  is  required  either 
for  entrance  or  for  graduation.  The  University  of  California  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent examples  of  freedom  from  foreign  languages.  Similarly  higher  mathematics  are  not 
so  much  emphasized  in  the  college  curriculum.  Calculus,  analytical  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry are  being  limited  to  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses.  Among  the  subjects 
that  are  receiving  increasing  recognition  are  the  physical  sciences,  economics,  sociology, 
history,  and  teacher-training  subjects. 

Probably  the  most  marked  changes  in  the  American  college  have  been  in  the  broad- 
ening of  the  entrance  requirements.  As  long  as  the  chief  emphasis  in  the  college  course 
was  upon  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  the  entrance  requirements  also  placed  great 
stress  upon  these  subjects.  Taking  the  unit  of  measure  to  be  a  year  of  high-school  work 
of  36  to  40  weeks  for  four  or  five  periods  a  week,  the  9  prescribed  units  for  entrance 
were :  Latin,  3 ;  Greek,  2  or  3 ;  and  mathematics,  2  or  3.  The  prescription  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is,  however:  English,  3;  foreign  language,  2;  mathematics,  2; 
history  and  social  science,  i ;  and  natural  science,  i .  The  more  recent  movements 
recognize  that  one  year  of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  and  one  year  in  the  social 
sciences  is  entirely  too  little  in  which  to  give  the  secondary  pupil  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  and  social  forces  which  control  human  society.  The  most  modem 
change  in  secondary  courses  is,  therefore,  the  substitution  of  social  and  physical  science  for 
some  of  the  foreign  languages  or  mathematics. 

STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES  FOR  NEGROES. 

Hardly  a  colored  college  meets  the  standards  set  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
the  North  Central  Association.  The  individual  reports  in  the  second  volume  indicate  the 
amount  of  college  work  done  by  each  institution.  The  following  table  of  institutions 
classified  according  to  the  characterization  given  them  in  the  individual  school  report 
makes  possible  a  comparison  of  these  schools  with  the  standards  of  American  colleges 
just  given : 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  INSTITUTIONa  OF  HIGH8R   EDUCATION  FOR  NBGROBS. 


CharacterizatiQn  and  name  of  ooUegfu 


All  colle^. 


CNiliport. 


"ColU^" 

Piak  UniveiBity i  Independent. 

Howard  University '  Fedml 

Mefaany  Medical  School I  Independent. 


" Secondary  and  college" 

Atlanta  University , 

Benedict  College 

Biahop  College 

Qaflin  College 

Knoxville  College 

Lincoln  Univennty 

Morehouse  College 

Mocgan  College 

Shaw  University 

Talladega  College 

Tottgaloo  College 

Wilberforce  Universitv 

Wilberforce  Combined  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Department. 

WHty  College 

Vugmia  Union  University 


"College  subiects" 

Arkansas  Baptist  uoU^e 

Biddle  University , 

Clark  University 

Florida   Agricultural    and    Mechanical 
College  (or  Negroes. 

Lane  College 

Livingstone  College 

Morris  Brown  University 

New  Orleans  College 

Paine  College . 


Independent 

Baptist 

do 

Methodist 

United  Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Congregational 

do 

A.  M.  H 

State 


Methodist. 
Baptist. .. 


Baptist 

Presbyterian. 
Methodist. . . 
Land-grant. . 


Paul  Quinn  Collie 

Philander  Smith  College. 

Rust  College 

Sam  Houston  College 

Straight  College 

Tillotson  College 


CM.  E 

A.    J&.     t!/m     tLf»    .    .    . 

A.  M.  E 

Methodist 

M.  E.  South... 

A.  M.  E 

Methodist 

do 

do 

Congr^ational . 
do 


College 
statcmenta. 


If  643 

188 

534 


67s 
44 

45 
42 
26 

30 
130 
*49 

26 

24 

45 
20 

65 
40 

38 
SI 

246 

13 
22 

3a 

12 

10 

17 
10 

9 

14 

13 

39 
8 

18 

II 

18 


994 
972 


467 
505 

22 


22 


Other 

ftatements. 


10,089 

717 

317 
400 


4,789 
54a 
462 

329 
788 

297 

86 

246 

55 

175 
516 
424 
128 
191 

346 
204 

4,583 
300 

185 

272 

208 

174 

498 

423 
188 

273 
400 

188 

359 
567 
215 


>  Indodes  18  stttdenta  from  Spefanan  Seminary. 


Under  a  liberal  interpretation  of  college  work,  only  33  of  the  653  private  and  State 
schools  for  colored  people  are  teaching  any  subjects  of  college  grade.  Of  the  12,726 
pupils  in  total  attendance  on  these  instititions,  only  i  ,643  are  studying  college  subjects 
and  994  are  in  professional  classes.  The  remaining  10,089  pupils  are  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades. 

In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  Northern  colleges,  66  reported  a  total 
of  430  Negro  students  of  college  or  university  grade.  Of  these  309  were  in  college,  86 
were  in  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  courses;  10  were  in  theological  schools;  18 
in  law  courses;  and  7  in  veterinary  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  number 
of  students  in  northern  institutions  is  at  least  500. 
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Only  three  institutions,  Howard  University,  Fisk  University,  and  Meharry  Medical 
College,  have  student  bodies,  teaching  force  and  equipment,  and  income  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  characterization  of  ''college."  Nearly  half  of  the  college  students  and 
practically  all  of  the  professional  students  are  in  these  institutons. 

The  15  institutions  characterized  as  ''secondary  and  college"  represent  a  wide 
variation  in  the  essentials  of  college  work.  They  ane  thus  grouped  because  all  of  them 
have  a  ccomparatively  small  college  enrollment  and  the  majority  of  them  maintain 
elementary  and  secondary  classes  forming  90  per  cent  of  their  total  enrollment.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  limited  in  both  teaching  force  and  equipment.  With 
all  their  limitations,  however,  a  number  of  these  institutions  are  maintaining  satis- 
factory entrance  requirements  and  insisting  pn  thoroughness  in  work. 

The  15  institutions  offering  college  subjects  are  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary 
grade  whose  teaching  force  make  it  possible  to  provide  instruction  in  a  few  college 
subjects.    They  have  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  teachers  to  maintain  college  classes. 

Even  in  the  first  two  groups,  which  are  characterized  as  schools  of  "college"  and 
of  "secondary  and  college"  grade,  there  is  hardly  an  institution  which  satisfies  the  full 
requirements  of  the  American  college.  All  but  one  are  compelled  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  secondary  schools  to  maintain  large  preparatory  departments.  While  these 
departments  take  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  institution  they  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  colored  people  and  it  is  therefore  better  that  the 
college  work  1^  postponed  in  most  of  the  institutions  until  the  secondary  department 
is  developed  and  a  separate  faculty  can  be  maintained.  There  are  but  four  of  the  17 
colleges  of  these  two  groups  whose  faculties  are  sufficiently  large  to  do  justice  to  their 
preparatory  departments  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  standard  requirement  of  six  col- 
lege departments  with  a  full-time  professor.  In  some  of  the  remaining  institutions  the 
effort  to  maintain  both  a  college  and  a  secondary  department  with  the  small  faculties 
available  limits  the  opportunities  not  only  of  the  large  enrollment  of  secondary  students 
but  also  of  the  college  department.  Only  four  institutions,  whose  faculties  satisfy 
the  standard  requirement,  are  able  to  offer  provision  for  a  broad  choice  of  electives.  The 
course  is  particularly  narrow  in  some  of  the  schools  whose  secondary  and  college  faculties 
include  only  seven  or  eight  teachers.  It  is  undoubtedly  wasteful  to  offer  college  work 
with  only  five  or  six  teachers  who  must  divide  their  time  between  secondary  and  college 
classes. 

In  addition  to  the  handicap  imposed  by  the  small  faculty,  the  college  courses  of 
the  majority  have  not  developed  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  modem  standards. 
A  few  allow  the  substitution  of  French  or  German  for  Greek,  but  practically  all  require 
Latin  and  two  or  three  years  of  advanced  mathematics.  Within  the  past  three  years 
the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  has  abolished  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  all  but  one  of  its 
schools.  Very  few  have  either  the  teachers  or  the  laboratories  to  maintain  adequate 
courses  in  the  physical  sciences.  Though  economics  has  been  introduced  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  few  of  them,  the  study  of  social  conditions  has  made  comparatively  little 
headway.  If  the  arbitrary  minimum  of  $5,000  for  library  and  $5,000  for  laboratory 
equipment  be  applied,  there  are  but  four  institutions  whose  equipment  fulfills  the  re- 
quirement. 
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The  standard  requirement  which  is  met  by  most  of  the  institutions  is  the  catalogue 
statement  of  14  units  for  entrance.  In  the  effort  to  secure  students,  however,  some 
of  the  institutions  do  not  enforce  these  requirements.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  secondary  schools  are  poorly  supported  and  loosely  managed  private  institutions, 
the  only  satisfactory  way  of  admitting  pupils  must,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  through 
written  examination.  The  only  alternative  is  to  assign  to  a  member  of  the  faculty 
the  duty  of  obtaining  a  first  hand  rating  of  the  larger  secondary  schools  from  which 
students  are  drawn.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  institutions,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  hope  of  immediate  relief  from  the  struggle  which  the  schools  are  making  to 
maintain  college  departments.  Only  10  of  them  have  total  incomes  of  over  $20,000, 
excluding  board  and  tuition.  This  amount  is  exceedingly  small  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  addition  to  the  budget  of  the  college  it  must  cover  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  large  secondary  and  sometimes  even  elementary  departments. 

NEED  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COLLEGES. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  present  condition  of  college  education  in  colored  schools  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  the  colored  people  and 
their  friends  that  some  way  out  must  be  discovered.  In  a  strong  appeal  for  cooperation 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  combine  in  the  advocacy  of  at  least  one  well-equipped 
college,  Nathan  B.  Young,  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Colored  Schools,  recently  spoke  to  that  association  as  follows: 

Here  is  an  inviting  task  for  those  of  us  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  educational  uplift  of 
the  Negro  to  supply  the  promoters  and  managers  of  these  foundations  with  the  information  necessary 
to  convince  them  of  the  wisdom  of  this  new  departure.  For  once  let  us  lay  aside  solicitation  and  even 
solicitude  for  otu*  own  educational  enterprises  in  the  interest  of  this  larger  educational  enterprise-— one 
tliat  prophesies  so  much  not  only  for  the  quickened  life  of  our  own  institutions  but  also  for  the  general 
educational  project  upon  which  we  are  all  at  work. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  this  undertaking  is  that  every  institution  shall 
resolve  to  adapt  its  plans  to  the  needs  of  its  pupils  with  full  consideration  for  their 
previous  training  and  their  future  possibilities.  Every  school  should  consider  its  income, 
its  plant,  and  its  teaching  force  in  determining  the  grade  of  work  to  be  undertaken. 
Above  all,  every  institution  should  realize  that  success  and  honor  and  human  service 
are  not  necessarily  attained  through  a  college  department  nor  even  through  an  industrial 
or  agricultural  plant. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  determining  the  college  departments  that  are  now 
ready  for  further  development.  The  present  geographical  distribution  of  colored 
colleges,  real  and  nominal,  is  the  result  of  many  forces.  As  in  the  case  of  the  white 
institutions,  the  cities  with  their  railroad  facilities  have  attracted  the  larger  schools. 
Police  protection  was  also  a  factor  in  the  early  days.  Denominational  demands  have 
added  much  to  duplication  of  effort  in  this  respect.  The  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  is  the  multiplication  of  facilities  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Beginning  with  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity in  1867,  one  school  after  another  was  founded  in  this  city  until  now  there  are 
five  large  institutions.  Clark  University  was  founded  in  1870  by  the  Northern  Methodist 
Church;  Spelman  Seminary  was  begun  in  1881 ;  Morris  Brown  University  was  opened 
in  1885,  and  Morehouse  College  was  moved  to  Atlanta  in  1890. 
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Any  program  for  the  development  of  colleges  must  undoubtedly  consider  denomina- 
tional interests.  The  substantial  contribution  of  the  denominations  to  education  consti- 
tutes a  right  to  consideration  in  determining  policies.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, to  encourage  this  denominational  interest  in  a  duplication  that  makes  for  a 
low-grade  and  ineffective  education.  Sound  policy  for  the  colored  schools,  as  for  the 
white  institutions,  demands  that  the  ultimate  principle  underlying  the  distribution  of 
educational  institutions  shall  be  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  rather  than  the  advance- 
ment of  any  one  denomination.  So  far  as  denominational  interest  is  to  be  considered, 
the  following  table  shows  the  large  proportions  which  the  Baptists  and  the  various  kinds 
of  Methodists  form  of  all  church  members  in  the  colored  churches: 

PROPORTION  OP  BAPTISTS  AND  METHODISTS  OP  ALL  DENOMINATIONS. 


SUte. 


United  States 

The  South . . . 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Missis^pi 

North  Caiolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total  Negro' 
IwpiilAtioo. 


9. 827>  763 


8,  749, 427 


3»  375»  546 


908,382 
442,891 
31, 181 
94,446 
308,669 
176,987 
261, 656 

713, 874 
232,  250 

009,487 
697,843 

137,  <5l2 

835,  843 
473,088 

690,049 

671,096 

64,173 


Church  caminnnicants  or  members.' 


All  denomi- 
nations. 


3,  685,  097 


397, 178 
146,319 
10,  583 
46, 249 
105, 678 
507,  «>5 
116,910 
185, 918 

71,  797 
358,  708 
283, 707 

29,  IIS 

394,149 
172, 867 

227, 032 

307, 374 

14,949 


Baptists. 


Number. 


2,  354,  789 


2, 198,  078 


275, 358 
94,464 

707 
30*392 
54,109 

342, 154 
77,487 

134, 163 

19,  193 
243,603 

165,  503 
17,102 

219, 841 
97,003 

146,  158 

270,219 
10^622 


Per 
cent. 


63- 9 


65.1 


69-3 
64.  6 

6.7 
65-7 

67.5 
66.3 

72.  2 

26.  7 

67.9 

58,3 
58.7 
55.8 
56.  z 
64.4 
87.9 
71. 1 


Methodists. 


Number. 


I,  182,  131 


1,051,972 


"1,571 

47,449 

7,982 

8,813 

47, 201 
158, 102 

31, 154 
41,748 

46, 338 
no,  465 

96,465 
zo,  84  X 

162,  Z43 

64,  ZZ2 

72,848 

30,492 
4,248 


Per 
cent. 


32.  X 


32.  X 


28.  Z 

32.4 
74.6 

Z9.  z 

44.7 
31-2 

26.6 

22.  5 

64.5 
30^8 

34.0 

37-2 

4Z.  z 

37-1 
32.  z 

9-9 

2&4 


Others. 


Number. 


148,  Z77 


125, 496 


10,249 
4,406 
1,894 

7,044 
4,368 

6,749 
8,277 

zo,oo7 

6,266 

4,604 

21,  739 
1,172 

Z2, 165 

",  752 
8,026 

6,663 

79 


Per 
cent. 


4.  O 


3-1 


2.6 

30 
Z8.8 

15.  a 

4.1 

1-3 

71 

5-4 
Z.9 

1-3 
7-7 
4-0 

3.x 
6.S 

3.5 
2.2 

•5 


1  X910  census. 


*  United  States  census  of  religious  denominations,  X904' 


It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  altruistic  interest  of  the  denominations  with 
a  small  colored  membership  that  they  have  contributed  so  liberally  to  the  education 
of  the  Negro  race.  Such  a  spirit  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  represented  in  any  plans 
for  college  work.  A  most  desirable  form  of  cooperation  in  the  encouragement  of  college 
education  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  representing  the  various  denom- 
inations, to  consider  the  wise  distribution  of  colleges.  Such  a  committee  would  require 
a  broad  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  colored  people.  Its  interpretation  of  these  needs 
should  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  trends  in  educational  policy  and  with 
real  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  students. 
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For  the  guidance  of  such  a  committee  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  suggest  in  a  general 
way  the  geographical  distribution  of  institutions  that  should  be  helped  to  maintain 
the  various  grades  of  college  work.  In  determining  the  position  of  each  institution 
due  consideration  has  been  given  to  its  present  fadUties  and  support,  the  Negro  popu- 
lation in  its  territory,  the  number  of  secondary  schools  supplying  pupils,  and  the  de- 
nominational demand  for  educational  recognition.  Map  3  shows  the  suggested  distribu- 
tion of  three  types  of  colored  institutions  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  do  various  grades 
of  college  work. 

The  suggestion  offered  by  the  map  is  that  all  agencies  should  cooperate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  two  institutions  of  tmiversity  grade.  There  is  a  striking  unanimity 
in  the  conviction  that  Howard  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Fisk  University 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  the  two  institutions  which  have  the  qualifications  for  further 
development  as  universities.  Howard  University  is  already  of  university  proportions. 
In  plant  and  support  it  surpasses  all  other  institutions  of  college  grade.  Its  location 
at  the  national  capital  and  its  close  relation  to  the  national  government  make  possible 
the  use  of  extensive  government  resources  to  illustrate  and  to  extend  class  instruction. 
The  location,  ideals,  and  facilities  of  Fisk  University  also  make  possible  its  develop- 
ment as  a  university.  The  strategic  character  of  the  location  is  in  its  proximity  to 
all  the  so-called  ''black  belts"  of  Negroes  and  in  the  progressive  educational  ideals 
of  the  large  white  institutions  of  Nashville  with  which  Fisk  maintains  friendly  relations. 
Such  advantages  are  most  vital  not  only  to  the  development  of  a  S3mipathetic  appreci- 
ation of  the  problems  of  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South,  but  also  to  the 
formation  of  a  cooperative  relationship  with  the  progressive  southern  people  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  race. 

The  second  group  of  institutions  indicated  on  the  map  comprise  those  whose  facilities 
and  location  are  favorable  to  their  maintenance  as  first-class  colleges.  The  suggestion 
of  the  map  for  this  group  is  that  one  college  shall  be  located  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  one  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  one  at  Marshall,  Tex.  There  is  comparatively  little  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  strong  college  at  each  of  these  places. 
Virginia  Union  University  and  Hartshorn  College  in  Virginia  are  already  maintaining 
high  standards  of  scholarship.  With  the  increase  in  teaching  force  and  facilities  and 
with  better  adaptation  of  their  courses  to  progressive  ideas  in  education,  these  two 
institutions  could  care  for  the  college  students  of  their  section.  The  multiplicity  of 
college  departments  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  already  been  described.  This  unforttmate 
condition  should  be  remedied  by  cooperation  among  the  five  institutions  in  the  effort 
to  develop  one  real  college.  A  suggestion  for  the  method  of  this  cooperation  may  be 
found  in  the  Toronto  University  plan.  This  plan  provides  for  a  federation  of  several 
institutions  in  offering  college  work.  While  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  federation  of  the  Atlanta  institutions,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  find  several  points 
at  which  cooperation  could  begin.  Three  of  the  institutions  have  already  engaged 
in  some  form  of  exchanges.  In  Marshall,  Tex.,  there  are  two  institutions  of  good  stand- 
ing. It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  work  out  a  cooperation  of  activities  of  these  two 
schools  that  would  result  in  first-class  instruction  of  college  grade  and  in  the  financial 
support  which  such  work  would  merit. 
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In  view  of  the  admission  of  colored  students  to  the  colleges  of  the  Northern  States,  the 
problem  of  the  colored  colleges  in  these  States  has  not  seemed  to  demand  the  same  con- 
sideration as  those  of  the  South.  Lincoln  University  near  Philadelphia  and  Wilberforce 
University  in  southwestern  Ohio  have  facilities  for  college  work.  Their  students  are 
drawn  from  many  States.  Lincoln  University  has  considerable  endowment  and  a  schol- 
arly faculty.  Wilberforce  University  is  administered  in  three  divisions.  The  "State 
department"  maintained  by  the  State  is  well  managed.  The  other  divisions  are  main- 
tained by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  their  administration  is  hampered 
by  church  politics. 

The  third  group  of  schools  shown  on  the  map  comprises  those  that  should  be  developed 
into  jtmior  coUegesor  institutions  doing  two  years  of  college  work.  A  number  of  £hem  are 
already  offering  courses  of  this  grade,  but  all  of  them  are  in  need  of  more  equipment  and 
larger  income.  These  institutions  should  make  generous  provision  for  teacher-training 
courses  both  in  their  secondary  and  college  classes.  They  should  also  plan  their  courses 
so  that  all  their  pupils  shall  acquire  a  correct  and  S3rmpathetic  appreciation  of  rural  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  Negro  race.  The  following  facts  and  comments  on  each 
State  are  offered  for  the  assistance  of  educational  boards  and  institutional  trustees  who 
desire  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  college  possibilities  for  Negroes.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  States  is  geographical  so  that  the  facts  for  adjoining  states  may  be  together. 

Maryland  and  Delaware. — ^The  combined  Negro  population  of  these  States  in  1 910  was 
263,431;  the  number  of  secondary  pupils  is  approximately  1,100;  the  Methodists  form 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  church  membership.  Morgan  College  owned  by  the  Metho- 
dist Church  is  the  only  institution  with  any  possibility  of  college  classes  in  these  States. 
It  enrolls  128  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades,  of  whom  less  than  40  are  in  college 
classes.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  51  were  from  Baltimore,  46  from  other 
parts  of  Maryland,  and  32  from  other  States.  These  facts  indicate  the  wisdom  of  develop- 
ing this  institution  as  a  junior  college  emphasizing  teacher-training  for  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  Its  dose  proximity  to  Howard  University,  Virginia  Union  and  Lin- 
coln University  near  Philadelphia  preclude  work  above  that  of  the  jtmior  college  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Virginia. — The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  1910  was  671,096;  the  number  of 
secondary  pupils  was  2,683;  the  Baptists  form  88  per  cent  of  the  total  church  member- 
ship and  the  Methodists  10  per  cent.  Virginia  Union  University  for  young  men  and 
Hartshorn  College  for  young  women  are  the  only  institutions  with  possibilities  for  college 
classes  in  Virginia.  Virginia  Union  enrolls  2  20  students  above  elementary  grade,  of  whom  51 
are  in  college  and  24  in  ministerial  classes.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  46  are 
from  Richmond,  125  from  other  parts  of  Virginia  and  76  from  other  States.  The  facili- 
ties and  location  of  this  institution  indicate  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  full  college 
course  which  shall  include  real  emphasis  on  teacher-training. 

North  Carolina, — ^The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  1910  was  697,843 ;  the  number 
of  secondary  pupils  was  1,385;  the  Baptists  form  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  church 
membership  and  the  Methodists  about  35  per  cent.  Shaw  University,  Livingstone  Col- 
lege, and  Biddle  University  have  facilities  for  work  of  junior  college  grade.  These 
three  institutions  enroll  485  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades,  of  whom  63  are  in  college 
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classes  and  about  50  are  stud3nng  theological  or  medical  subjects.  Of  the  pupils  report- 
ing home  address  i;8  are  from  the  towns  in  which  the  schools  are  located,  310  from  other 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  178  from  other  States. 

SotUhCarolina. — ^The  Negro  population  of  thisStatein  1910  was  835,843;  the  number 
of  secondary  pupils  was  1,468;  the  Baptists  form  about  56  per  cent  of  the  total  church 
membership  and  the  Methodists  about  40  per  cent.  Benedict  and  Claflin  colleges  have 
facilities  to  offer  work  of  junior  college  grade.  These  two  institutions  enroll  470  pupils 
above  elementary  grades  of  whom  71  are  in  college  classes.  Of  those  reporthig  home 
address  79  were  from  the  towns  in  which  the  schools  are  located,  249  from  other  parts  of 
the  State,  and  41  from  other  States. 

Georgia, — ^The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  i9iowas  1,176,987;  the  number 
of  secondary  pupils  was  2,278;  the  Baptists  form  about  67  per  cent  of  the  total  church 
membership  and  the  Methodists' about  31  per  cent.  There  are  five  large  institutions  in 
the  city  of  Atlanta  and  Paine  College  in  Augusta  which  have  facilities  to  offer  work  of 
junior  college  grade.  In  view  of  the  geographical  importance  of  the  city  of  Atlanta 
and  the  extensive  facilities  concentrated  there,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  cooperation 
described  in  xliscussing  the  map  should  be  effected.  These  institutions  enroll  1,080 
pupils  above  the  elementary  grades,  of  whom  149  are  in  college  classes  and  80  in  theo- 
logical classes.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  565  live  in  the  towns  in  which  the 
schools  are  located,  441  are  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  221  from  other  States. 

Florida, — ^The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  1910  was  308,669;  the  number  of 
secondary  pupils  was  492;  the  Baptists  form  about  51  per  cent  of  the  total  church  mem- 
bership and  the  Methodists  about  45  per  cent.  The  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  for  Negroes  is  the  only  institution  which  has  facilities  to  offer  instruction  of 
junior  college  grade.  As  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  teach  agriculture 
and  trades,  only  a  limited  number  of  college  subjects  can  be  taught.  The  enrollment 
above  elementary  gradesjis  160,  of  whom  12  are  studying  college  subjects.  Of  those 
reporting  home  address,  8  are  from  Tallahassee,  140  from  other  parts  of  Florida,  and  12 
from  other  States. 

Alabama, — ^The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  1910  was  908,282;  the  number 
of  secondary  pupils  was  1,998;  the  Baptists  form  about  69  per  cent  of  the  total  church 
membership  and  the  Methodists  about  28  per  cent.  Talladega  College  is  the  only 
institution  with  facilities  for  work  of  jimior  college  grade.  The  enrollment  above  the 
elementary  grades  is  179,  of  whom  45  are  in  college  and  10  in  theological  classes. 
Of  those  reporting  home  address,  36  are  from  Talledega,  86  from  other  parts  of  the  State, 
and  57  from  other  States. 

Mississippi. — ^The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  1910  was  1,009,487;  the 
number  of  secondary  pupils  was  934;  the  Baptists  form  about  68  per  cent  of  the  total 
church  membership  and  the  Methodists  about  30  per  cent.  Tougaloo  College  and  Rust 
College  are  the  only  institutions  with  facilities  to  offer  work  of  junior  college  grade.  The 
enrollment  of  these  schools  above  the  elementary  grades  is  237,  of  whom  28  are  in  college 
classes.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  34  are  from  the  places  in  which  the  schools 
are  located,  154  are  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  30  from  other  States. 

Louisiana. — ^The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  1910  was  713,874;  the  number 
of  secondary  pupils  was  687;  the  Baptists  form  about  72  per  cent  of  the  total  church 
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membership  and  the  Methodists  about  22  per  cent.  Straight  College  and  New  Orleans 
College  are  the  only  institutions  able  to  offer  work  of  junior  college  grade.  Leland 
University  is  temporarily  closed,  but  will  soon  be  opened  in  another  part  of  the  State. 
The  enrollment  of  these  two  schools  above  the  elementary  grades  is  324,  of  whom  20 
are  in  college  classes.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  215  are  from  New  Orleans, 
95  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  38  from  other  States.  It  seems  very  desirable 
that  New  Orleans  College  should  be  moved  out  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  some  other 
part  of  Louisiana. 

Texas. — ^The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  1910  was  690,049;  the  number  of 
secondary  pupils  was  2,155;  the  Baptists  form  about  64  per  cent  of  the  total  church 
membership  and  the  Methodists  about  32  per  cent.  There  are  now  two  schools  of  junior 
college  grade  at  Marshall,  two  at  Austin,  and  one  at  Waco.  The  combined  attendance 
of  these  schools  above  the  elementary  grades  is  674,  of  whom  129  are  in  college  classes. 
Of  those  reporting  home  address,  131  are  from  the  towns  in  which  the  schools  are  located, 
442  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  109  from  other  States.  In  view  of  the  number 
of  secondary  pupils  in  Texas,  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  institution  of 
college  grade  in  that  State.  As  Marshall  is  near  the  center  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  State  and  the  work  of  the  two  institutions  at  that  place  is  fairly  well  developed, 
sound  policy  requires  that  these  two  institutions  cooperate  to  develop  one  first-dass 
coll^;e. 

Arkansas. — ^The  N^;ro  population  of  this  State  in  1910  was  442,891;  the  number 
of  secondary  pupils  was  about  825;  the  Baptists  form  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
church  membership  and  the  Methodists  about  33  per  cent.  Arkansas  Baptist  College  and 
Philander  Smith  College  have  facilities  to  offer  work  of  jtmior  college  grade.  The  enroll- 
ment of  these  two  institutions  above  the  elementary  grades  is  303,  of  whom  52  are  study- 
ing college  subjects.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  80  are  from  Little  Rock,  186 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  37  from  other  States.'  In  view  of  the  proximity  of 
colored  pupils  of  this  State  to  the  college  fadUties  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  and  in  view  of  the 
limited  facilities  of  Arkansas  Baptist  and  Philander  Smith  Colleges,  it  seems  dear  that 
these  two  institutions  should  not  try  to  do  more  than  junior  college  work,  with  large 
emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  preparation  for  rural  life. 

Tennessee. — The  Negro  population  of  this  State  in  191  o  was  473,088;  the  ntunber  of 
secondary  pupils  was  about  i  ,764;  the  Baptists  form  about  56  per  cent  of  the  total  church 
membership  and  the  Methodists  about  37  per  cent.  The  possibilities  of  Fisk  University 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  map.  Knoxville  College  has  facilities 
for  junior  college  work,  and  Lane  College  is  endeavoring  to  reach  the  same  standard. 
The  enrollment  of  the  last  two  institutions  above  the  elementary  grades  is  219,  of  whom 
40  are  in  college  classes.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  48  are  from  the  cities  in 
which  the  schools  are  located,  65  are  from  other  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  176  are  from 
other  States.  The  large  out-of -State  attendance  is  due  to  the  wide  influence  of  Knoxville 
College  through  the  United  Presbyterian  schools. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES. 

The  standards  of  professional  training  are  so  involved  with  the  devdopment  of 
colleges  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  professional  training  of  colored  people  must  be 
carried  on  largdy  in  connection  with  college  and  secondary  work.    The  scardty  of  good 
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teachers,  the  great  need  for  increased  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  and  the  small 
enrollments  in  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  colored  people,  render  the  chances 
of  the  development  of  strong  professional  schools  better  where  they  are  affiliated  with 
schools  of  collegiate  or  university  grade. 

At  present  fewer  than  lo  institutions  for  colored  people  offer  professional  courses 
with  teaching  force  and  equipment  separate  from  their  academic  departments.  The 
majority  of  these  are  affiliated  with  colleges.  Howard  University  has  medical,  law, 
and  theological  departments  with  considerable  equipment  and  full  quotas  of  students 
in  each  department.  Meharry  Medical  College  has  a  large  student  body  and  a 
valuable  plant.  The  theological  faculty  of  Lincoln  University  is  composed  of  well- 
educated  men  and  the  ntunber  of  students  is  fair.  Gammon  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Clark  University,  is  a  well-endowed  institution  owned  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
denomination.  The  teaching  force  and  equipment  are  adequate,  but  the  ntmiber 
of  students  is  not  lai^ge.  Bishop  Pa3aie  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
denomination  has  a  scholarly  faculty,  but  a  small  number  of  students.  Tuskegee 
Institute  maintains  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  rural  ministers.  The  instruc- 
tion is  effective  and  practical.  The  attendance  is  good,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
pupils  is  meager.  Talladega  College  provides  a  separate  building  for  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  its  teaching  force  is  separate,  but  the  number  of  students  is  small.  Payne 
Theological  Seminary,  of  Wilberforce  University,  is  incorporated  independently  and  its 
work  is  done  by  its  own  teachers  and  in  its  own  building.  The  management  is  not 
effective  and  the  number  of  students  is  small.  While  Virginia  Union  University  and 
Morehouse  College  do  not  have  separate  plants  for  their  theological  departments,  the 
instruction  is  above  the  ordinary  and  the  number  of  students  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
work  worth  while.  Shaw  University  maintains  a  preparatory  medical  course  and  offers 
instruction  to  ministerial  students.  The  attendance  in  both  courses  is  small.  The- 
ological teachers  are  employed*  at  Livingstone  College,  Biddle  University,  Paine  College, 
and  Stillman  Seminary. 

It  will-  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
professional  departments  are  devoted  to  the  training  of  ministers.  Although  there  are 
openings  for  Negro  lawyers,  they  are  mostly  in  the  North,  and  for  the  present  the  law 
school  at  Howard  University  is  sufficient  to  supply  this  field.  The  number  of  colored 
ph3rsicians,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910,  was  3,077;  colored  dentists 
were  478  in  number.  Each  group  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  medical  students  in  the  different  colleges  at  the  time  of  this  study : 

T«foi      Med-      Den-    ^}^' 
icai.        taL       jj^ 

AH  schools 878  431      287  160 

Howard  University 288  100      116  72 

Meharry  Medical  College 482  291       137  54 

Shaw  University 22          9  13 

Northern  colleges 86  31        34  21 

So  long  as  the  medical  facilities  of  Howard  University  and  Meharry  Medical  College 
are  not  developed  to  their  greatest  possibilities,  sound  policy  demands  that  these  institu- 
tions shall  be  properly  financed  before  other  medical  schoolsare  developed.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  however,  that  the  health  needs  of  the  ten  million  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
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require  a  larger  medical  force  than  these  two  institutions  can  educate.  In  the  meantime, 
the  additional  physicians  can  probably  be  educated  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  North. 
According  to  recent  statistics  of  Northern  institutions,  there  are  86  colored  students  in 
their  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  departments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  provision  for  theological  training  for  colored 
students 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary 6  78 

Tuakegee  Institute 3  77 

Howard  University 4  73 

Lincoln  University 6  54 

\^lberforce  University 4  30 

Virginia  Union  University 6  24 

Stillman  Institute 2  31 

Morehouse  College 2  18 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School 4  15 

livingstooe  College 3  14 

Talladega  College 2  10 

Shaw  Univemty 2  10 

Paine  College 2  9 

Biddle  University 2  8 

Total .* 48  441 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  there  were  17,495  Negro  ministers  in  1910. 
While  there  are  many  Negro  ministers  of  high  character  and  large  vision  even  among 
those  who  have  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  books,  it  is  well  known  that  the  qualifications 
of  a  large  number  of  them  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  Negroes  are  relatively  more 
dependent  on  their  churches  than  the  white  people.  The  Negro  minister  has  been 
the  leader  not  only  in  religious  affairs  but  in  economic  and  social  activities.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  helpful  personalities  of  the  colored  people  have  been  unlettered 
preachers  who  acquired  their  ideas  of  life  from  the  cultured  white  people  with  whom  they 
lived  as  slaves.  Of  such  was  the  late  Bishop  Grant  of  the  African  Methodist  Church,  who 
delighted  to  tell  of  his  boyhood  days  in  his  master's  home.  The  places  of  these  leaders 
are  gradually  being  filled  by  young  colored  men  who  have  received  their  standards  from 
a  group  of  Northern  teachers  of  refinement  and  sterling  character.  Unfortunately  col- 
ored ministers  of  this  type  are  not  yet  numerous.  The  need  for  a  better  ministry  is 
strikingly  stated  in  the  following  words  by  a  colored  woman  who  is  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  colored  Baptists: 

In  great  cities  like  Pittsbuigh,  Chicago,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia  are  to  be  found 
scores  of  rooms,  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  over  30  or  40  people  and  with  prospects  of  not  having 
half  that  number  at  any  service;  you  will  find  frosted  window  panes  and  signs  on  the  doors,  bearing 
some  pretentious  name  suitable  only  for  churches  of  large  congregations  and  great  prospect  of  growth. 
Often  a  front  room  of  a  ramshackle  residence  is  turned  into  the  "  First  Mt.  Zion, ' '  or  "  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church,"or  "Calvary  Baptist  Church."    •    •    • 

The  home  of  the  ignorant  preacher  is  not  an  example  for  a  backward  people,  and  the  influence  of  the 
churches  of  dissension  and  strife  is  positively  demoralizing.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  such 
an  alarmingly  small  enrollment  of  young  men  in  our  theological  schools.  The  intelligent  young  Negro 
is  simply  disgusted  and  looks  with  contempt,  rather  than  favor  or  respect,  upon  a  calling  so  degraded  by 
the  willful  acts  of  its  representatives.  The  pulpit  should  be  graced  by  clean  men,  and  not  until  such  a 
blessing  comes  to  us  will  we  come  into  our  own  as  a  race  group,  morally  and  spiritually^    The  leaders  in 
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the  pulpit  must  be  strong  enough  to  be  absolutely  impartial  and  just  in  dealing  with  flagrant  sins.  They 
must  know  books  and  they  must  know  people.  They  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  possess  an 
abimdance  of  business  sense  and  tact  and  must  be  men  of  vision  and  sympathy.  They  must  be  living 
examples  of  industry,  soberness,  cleanliness,  and  gentility. 

No  need  for  the  regeneration  of  the  masses  is  moreurgent  than  a  ministry  of  this  type,  and  our  schools 
and  homes  are  to  give  us  these  men.  Our  chief  duty  now  is  to  awaken  the  home  and  school  up  to  our 
pressing  and  distressing  need  and  make  both  institutions  realize  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
advance  without  this  definite  and  valuable  contribution. 

Conditions  call  for  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  and  their  friends. 
The  present  attendance  of  fewer  than  500  students  in  the  religious  training  departments 
of  the  colored  schools  is  not  sufficient.  The  niunber  of  schook  o£fering  religious  train- 
ing should  be  increased.  This  will  not  be  done  if  the  increase  is  to  be  limited  to  the 
institutions  of  coUege  grade.  Some  schook  of  secondary  grade  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
work  of  preparing  ministers.  Even  more  important  than  the  increase  in  the  output  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to  fit  the  ministers  to  their  tasks.  The  first  requisite  of 
these  schools  should  be  a  plan  of  work  that  develops  character.  The  most  effective  way 
to  realize  this  is  to  insist  on  the  formation  of  habits  of  order  and  punctuality  and  industry. 
Next  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  should  be  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health.  For  the  rural  minister  there  should  be  an  effective  course  in  rural  economics  and 
a  practical  knowledge  of  gardening.  For  the  urban  minister  there  should  be  a  course  in 
the  economics  of  industry  and  in  neighborhood  work  for  health  and  for  wholesome 
recreation. 


V.  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  development  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States  depends  more  directly 
on  the  elementary  school  teachers  than  on  any  other  group.  The  colored  physicians 
and  the  colored  ministers  are  rendering  a  valuable  service,  but  the  former  are  insuffi- 
cient in  numbers  and  the  latter  in  education  to  rival  the  influence  of  the  teachers.  The 
public-school  teachers  are  the  agents  of  the  government  and  sooner  or  later  will  re- 
ceive  the  adequate  support  of  the  States  in  their  important  work.  With  the  awaken- 
ing of  public  consciousness  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  colored  teachers,  their  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  race  and  the  South  will  become  a  most  valuable 
asset  of  that  section. 

With  all  the  possibilities  of  the  colored  teachers  for  the  improvement  of  health 
conditions  and  for  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  Southern  States* 
teachers'  salaries  are  pitifully  meager  and  public  facilities  for  teacher-training  are  negli- 
gible. The  salaries  of  white  teachers  are  not  adequate,  but  the  colored  teachers  receive 
only  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  monthly  pay  of  the  white  teachers.  The  seriousness 
of  the  situation  is  accurately  portrayed  in  the  following  passage  from  an  address 
by  one  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  South: 

The  meager  salaries  mean  that  the  white  and  oolofed  teachers  of  80  out  of  every  xoo  of  the  children 
must  give  most  of  their  time  and  attention  to  other  means  of  making  a  living  and  not  to  training  the 
children.  It  is  well  known  that  the  county  jailer  is  usually  paid  about  $150  a  year  for  the  board, 
clothing,  and  other  attention  he  gives  to  those  confined  in  our  jails.  A  teacher's  expenses  can  hardly 
be  lest  and  enable  him  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  But  $x 50  is  more  than  the  average  annual  salary  of  many 
of  the  country  teachers  of  the  South.  Every  intelligent,  able-bodied  man  can  earn  and  does  earn  more 
annually  than  the  wages  paid  country  teachers  in  any  Southern  State. 

Of  course,  these  salary  figures  can  give  only  a  glimpse  at  the  dearth  of  efficiency  which  must  neces- 
sarily characterize  the  work  of  these  teachers  who  are  paid,  if  board  and  expenses  are  deducted,  less 
than  the  commonest  day  laborers. 

In  view  of  the  small  remuneration  and  the  lack  of  training  facilities,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  majority  of  the  public-school  teachers  are  very  poorly  prepared.  In 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  for  example,  70  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  have  temporary 
or  emergency  certificates  representing  a  schooling  of  less  than  eight  elementary  grades. 

So  far  as  the  teachers  are  trained,  they  come  largely  from  the  private  institutions. 
The  work  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  has  been  a  vital  part  of  educational  efifort 
in  behalf  of  the  Negro.  The  institutions  have  not  only  been  better  equipped  than  the 
public  schools,  but  they  have  been  taught  by  white  teachers  whose  qualifications  in- 
cluded real  education  and  a  devotion  to  such  essential  elements  of  character  as  thor- 
oughness, promptness,  thrift,  industry,  and  morality.  The  work  of  these  white 
teachers  has  received  strong  praise  from  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  southern  educa- 
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tors.     The  following  quotation  from   the   1907-8  report  of  Supt.  Joyner  of  North 
Carolina  is  an  illustration  of  this  attitude: 

In  1881  and  i88a  I  was  county  superintendent  of  the  Wake  Cotinty  schools,  including  the  Raleigh 
schools.  I  examined  all  public-school  teachers,  and  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  stood 
better  examinations  then  than  they  have  this  year  in  the  colored  normal  schools.  Why  does  it  appear 
that  the  Negro  teachers  have  made  so  little  progress  in  these  25  years?  I  think  the  reason  is  that  then 
most  of  the  colored  teachers  had  been  educated  in  Shaw  University  and  St.  Augustine  Normal  School, 
and  these  schools  were  then  taught  mostly  by  well-qualified  white  northern  teachers.  The  principal 
of  the  best  colored  graded  school  we  had  in  Raleigh  was  a  highly  educated  white  northern  woman.  I 
am  informed  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  are  white.  The  Charles- 
ton public  schools  are  considered  among  the  best  in  the  South.  I  am  not  advocating  this  policy,  but 
it  is  a  question  that  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  A  great  deal  of  the  objection  to  Negro  educa- 
tion arises,  I  believe,  from  its  defectiveness.  All  the  teachers  now  employed  in  these  normal  schools 
are  graduates  of  leading  colleges,  and  it  is  hoped  by  an  extension  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  effi- 
cient instruction  required  that  the  pupils  will  go  out  far  better  trained  and  prepared  for  teaching  the 
public  schools  than  in  the  past.  The  industrial  training  is  fitting  the  girls  for  better  housekeepers  and 
the  boys  for  more  careful  and  intelligent  farming  and  trucking. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  to  misunderstaading  between  the  North  and  the  South 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Negro,  Supt.  Joyner's  point  of  veiw  is  significant. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  northern  teachers  are  endeavoring  more  and  more  to  develop 
a  basis  of  cooperation  with  the  pubUc  authorities  and  also  that  the  public  authorities 
are  appreciating  the  northern  teachers  for  the  thoroughness  of  their  educational  work 
and  their  emphasis  on  character  development. 

A  number  of  movements  have  been  initiated  within  the  past  10  years  that  promise 
an  improvement  in  the  teaching  methods  and  teaching  force  of  the  public  school.  Among 
these  are  the  efforts  of  the  State  supervisors  of  Negro  schools,  now  operating  in  10 
States;  the  organization  of  the  county  training  schools;  and  the  supervising  of  rural 
schools  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  industrial  teachers.  The  following  extract  from  a  circular 
letter  sent  out  by  a  State  superintendent  to  the  county  and  city  superintendents  indi* 
cates  the  spirit  of  the  movements  mentioned  above: 

The  matter  of  selecting  good  teachers  for  your  white  schools,  while  the  demand  is  still  greater 
than  the  supply,  is  no  doubt  much  easier  than  it  was  5  or  10  years  ago.  This  is  perhaps  true  by  reason 
of  the  increasing  usefulness  of  our  growing  public  high  schools,  the  greater  e£Eorts  made  by  the  normal 
schools,  the  training  schools,  the  imiversity,  the  colleges,  and  summer  schools  of  real  purpose. 

When  you  come  to  the  selection  of  teachers  for  your  Negro  schools,  the  outlook  is  not  so  encouraging. 
Still  the  situation  is  not  entirely  hopeless.  Many  of  the  teachers  now  at  work  in  the  Negro  schools  are 
not  at  all  competent.  Consequently  the  money  spent  on  these  schools  is  spent  to  small  ptupose,  in 
some  cases  almost  wasted.  The  result,  on  the  one  hand,  b  very  little  real  service  to  the  Negro,  and 
on  the  other,  giving  the  white  man  who  has  not  really  considered  the  matter  further  grounds  upon  which 
to  complain  of  such  expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 

You  will,  therefore,  let  me  urge  you  not  to  be  content  to  fill  your  Negro  schools  with  incompetent 
teachers  merely  because  they  are  near  at  hand  and  easy  to  get.  It  is  as  much  your  duty  and  mine  to  see 
to  it  that  good,  well  qualified  teachers  are  put  into  the  Negro  schools  as  it  is  to  supply  the  right  kind 
of  teachers  for  our  own  white  schools.  Because  the  management  of  these  schools  is  almost  entirelv 
in  our  control,  because  we  are  in  a  way  guardians  for  the  Negro  children,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  exer- 
cise very  great  care  in  selecting  teachers  for  them.  Teachers  are  in  a  very  real  sense  the  leaders  of  the 
race,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  these  leaders  shall  possess  good  character,  correct  purposes,  a  real 
desire  to  help  the  people,  and  the  best  training  they  can  secure  to  aid  them  in  teaching  the  ordinary 
school  subjects.  Also  they  should  be  qualified  to  teach  some  industrial  subjects.  I  hope  you  will 
help  to  raise  the  standard  of  Negro  teachers  in  yoiu-  cotmty  and  in  the  State. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

As  teachers  of  nearly  2,000,000  children,  the  teachers  in  colored  schools  have  a  re- 
markable opportunity  to  influence  the  10,000,000  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  The 
improvement  of  these  masses  is  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  Southern  States,  in 
which  the  majority  of  them  are  living,  but  also  to  the  whole  country.  While  the  race 
is  making  commendable  progress,  the  masses  are  still  in  dire  need  of  every  kind  of 
education.  In  the  chapter  on  public  schools  the  appeal  for  increased  facilities  was 
based  on  the  amount  of  illiteracy  and  the  high  death  rate  of  the  race.  The  discussion 
of  rural  education  shows  both  the  hopeful  progress  and  the  great  need  of  more  intelK- 
gence  in  farming  sections.  The  presentation  of  industrial  education  shows  the  economic 
weakness  of  the  race  and  the  educational  possibilities  of  hand  training.  The  chapters 
on  secondary  and  college  education  emphasize  the  need  of  a  broad  knowledge  of  humaa 
development  and  the  elements  essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  race.  In 
brief,  the  whole  report  serves  as  a  background  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  and,  most  of  aU,  the  work  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  States  Census  and  the  reports  of  the  State  superin* 
tendents  indicate  that  the  number  of  colored  teachers  is  about  30,000.  Assuming  that 
every  community  will  provide  teachers  for  the  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age, 
each  of  the  30,000  teachers  is  responsible  for  about  65  children.  Inadequate  as  this  sup- 
ply of  teachers  evidently  is,  and  poorly  prepared  as  the  teachers  are  known  to  be,  they 
occupy  the  most  strategic  portion  of  all  the  social  groups  in  any  effort  to  improve  the 
masses  of  the  Negroes.  The  group  next  in  number  are  the  18,000  ministers,  whose  work 
is  hampered  both  by  the  poverty  of  the  churches  and  the  limited  education  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  ministers.  The  ph3^cians  are  well-trained  men  who  are  rendering  a 
splendid  service,  but  their  number,  according  to  United  States  Census,  is  only  3,000.    ' 

No  teachers  in  the  country  have  a  more  important  or  difficult  work  than  the  colored 
teachers.  They  have  the  opportunity  to  be  not  only  the  teachers  of  youth;  they  can 
also  become  the  centers  of  community  life.  They  can  be  not  only  the  guides  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  colored  people;  they  can  also  become  their  best  representatives  in  all  deal- 
ings with  the  white  people.  In  the  upward  struggles  of  a  race  only  50  years  removed 
from  slavery,  there  is  need  of  teachers  with  a  broad  conception  of  educational  aims. 
The  teaching  of  book  knowledge  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  task.  There  must  be  the  de- 
velopment of  such  habits  as  industry,  thrift,  perseverance,  and  the  common  virtues  so 
essential  to  successful  living. 

The  character  of  the  work  of  the  Negro  teacher  was  well  described  by  Gen.  Arm- 
strong in  his  early  reports  on  Hampton  Institute.  Some  of  his  striking  sa3dngs  are 
here  noted : 

Schools  are  not  for  brain  alone  but  for  the  whole  man.    The  teachers  should  be  not  mere  pedagogues 
but  citizens. 

The  personal  force  of  the  teacher  is  the  main  thing.    Outfit  and  a{)paratus,  about  which  so  much  fuss 
is  made,  are  secondary. 

To  me  the  end  of  education  for  the  classroom  is  more  and  more  clear.    It  should  be  straight  thinking. 

Instruction  in  books  is  not  all  of  it. 

General  deportment,  habits  of  living  and  of  labor,  right  ideas  of  life  and  duty,  are  taught  [at  Hamp- 
ton] in  order  that  graduates  may  be  qualified  to  teach  others  these  important  lessons  of  life. 
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PRESENT  FACILITIES. 

Some  measure  of  the  present  facilities  for  training  colored  teachers  may  be  seen  in 
the  teachers'  certificates  granted  by  the  States.  Unfortmiately  these  figures  are  not 
sufficiently  imiform  to  make  exact  comparisons.  The  experience  of  Virginia  in  the 
certification  of  colored  teachers  is  t3rpical  of  the  more  progressive  Southerli  States. 
The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Arthur  D.  Wright,  State  school  inspector,  is 
significant  in  a  number  of  respects : 

The  real  solution  of  the  educational  problems  of  any  people  rests  largely  with  the  individual  teach- 
efB»  and  to  expect  satisfactory  results  from  the  efforts  of  tmtrained,  poorly  trained,  or  inadequately 
trained  teachers  is  worse  than  useless.  With  a  teaching  force  of  approximately  2,500  Negro  teachers, 
an  annual  supply  of  at  least  500  new  teachers  each  year  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  the  ranks  filled,  and 
if  we  we  are  to  be  able  to  do  any  real  selection  in  choosing  our  teaching  force,  an  annual  supply  of  more 
than  500  new  teachers  is  necessary.  During  the  year  191 5,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  session  191 5-16, 
a  tottd  6l  854  Negro  teachers  were  licensed.  It  may  be  conservatively  estimated  that  oi  this  number 
at  least  400  had  held  certificates  of  some  sort  and  taught  school  the  previous  year,  and  certainly  another 
hundred  who  were  licensed  either  did  not  teach  at  all  or  taught  outside  of  Virginia.  Thus  we  would 
have  a  net  addition  to  our  N^;ro  teaching  force  <^  not  over  354  new  teachers  to  fill  a  demand  for  not  less 
than  500.    The  inevitable  result  is  the  annual  issuance  of  many  "emergency  "  certificates. 

Of  the  854  teachers  licensed,  377  were  admitted  on  diplomas  from  recognized  institutions  and  477 
passed  examinations  given  by  the  State.  The  477  who  passed  constituted  only  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
who  took  the  examination.  Only  28  received  first-grade  certificates,  169  were  second  grade,  and  280 
were  third  grade.  The  appalling  number  of  f  ailtu'es  and  the  low  grade  of  the  majority  of  the  certificates 
can  mean  but  one  thing — the  inadequacy  of  the  preparation  of  the  applicants.  This  inadequacy  of 
preparation  is  fimdamental,  reaching  do¥m  into  the  elementary  schools.  How,  then,  with  inadequate 
elementary  schools,  or  at  least  schools  taught  by  inadequately  prepared  teachers,  can  we  hope  to  im- 
prove our  class  of  teachers?  A  careful  survey  of  the  situation  points  to  but  two  sources  from  which 
relief  may  be  expected — a  greater  number  of  publicly  supported  agencies  for  teacher  training  and  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  pubiic-school  authorities  and  the  existing  private  secondary  schools  for 
Negroes. 

If  Virginia,  with  2,500  teachers,  requires  500  new  teachers,  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
total,  every  year,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  Southern  States,  with  over  30,000 
teachers,  will  require  an  equal  proportion,  or  about  6,000  new  teachers.  So  far  as  the 
conditions  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  are  typical,  there  is  furthermore  a  need  for  the 
speedy  removal  or  rapid  improvement  of  the  70  per  cent  whose  education  is  less  than 
eight  elementary  grades.  The  supply  to  meet  this  demand  is  even  less  satisfactory  in 
most  of  the  States  than  it  is  in  Virginia.  As  one  measure  of  this  supply  a  count  has 
been  made  of  the  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  in  all  the  schools  offering  any  teacher- 
training  subjects.  This  output  annually  is  approximately  2,500,  a  number  utterly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  6,000  new  teachers. 

The  supply  of  teachers  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools, 
most  of  which  are  private  institutions.  State  normal  schools  are  maintained  only  m 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Maryland.  The  State  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical schools,  largely  supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  offer  some  teacher-training 
courses,  but  in  most  cases  these  courses  are  not  adequate.  City  normal  schools  are  main- 
tained in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Baltimore,  Md.  Richmond,  Va.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have  teacher-training  courses  in  the  high  schools. 

The  majority  of  the  trained  colored  teachers  are  from  private  schools.  About  15 
of  these  institutions  have  well-organized  courses  with  considerable  provision  for  obser- 
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vation  and  practice  teaching.  At  least  65  others  offer  courses  with  one  year  of  pedagogy 
and  methods,  including  some  time  inobservation  and  practice.  About  45  other  schook 
include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  academic  course. 

The  schools  with  possibilities  of  development  as  teacher-training  institutions  fall 
into  four  groups:  (i)  The  216  private  institutions  offering  secondary  courses,  64  public 
high  schools,  and  3  city  normal  schools;  (2)  the  44  county  training  schools;  (3)  Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee,  and  the  28  State  schools;  (4)  the  college  departments  of  the  32  insti- 
tutions attempting  to  do  work  above  secondary  grade.  While  no  system  prevails  in 
the  teacher-training  work  of  a  majority  of  these  schools,  and  many  do  not  offer  any 
teacher  training  whatever,  their  equipment  and  aims  enable  them  to  train  a  certain  type 
of  teachers.  Their  graduates,  whether  they  have  received  professional  training  or  not, 
are  filling  public-school  positions.  The  first  two  groups  are  fitted  to  train  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools;  the  others  should  endeavor  to  provide  such  advanced 
work  as  is  required  to  equip  teachers  of  high-school  subjects. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board 
with  the  State  departments  of  education,  44  counties  maintained  county  training 
schools  in  191 7  and  several  other  counties  were  building  or  planning  such  schook. 
These  schools  are  designed  to  supplement  the  elementary-school  facilities  of  the  county 
and  to  prepare  pupils  for  teaching  in  rural  schools.  As  yet,  however,  their  work  is 
almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  They  are  county  centers  at  which  some  indus- 
trial training  and  advanced  elementary  work  is  provided. 

The  work  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  in  teacher  training  is  unique. 
Their  aim  has  been  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  for  elementary  schools, 
for  agriculture,  and  for  industries.  They  stress  the  training  of  character  and  the 
development  of  community  interest,  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  masses  of 
the  colored  people.  Though  the  great  emphasis  of  these  institutions  is  very  properly 
on  the  elementary  schools,  their  influence  would  be  greatly  increased  by  arrangements 
whereby  they  would  train  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Some  of  the  smaller  industrial 
schools  are  also  unique  in  the  effective  adaptation  of  their  activities  to  the  pupils  and 
to  the  community.  Notable  examples  are  the  schools  at  Calhoun,  Ala.;  St.  Helena 
Island,  S.  C. ;  and  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

The  16  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schook  have  unique  possibilities  in 
teacher  training.  The  fact  that  they  are  publicly  owned  and  controlled  gives  them 
an  ofiBidal  status  in  the  school  system.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  institutions 
have  not  made  adequate  provision  for  teacher  training.  With  their  agricultural  and 
mechanical  equipment  they  should  be  able  to  render  a  valuable  service  not  only  to 
the  elementary  schools  but  also  to  the  high  schools. 

There  are  three  public  normal  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  one  each  in  Virginia, 
Alabama,  and  Maryland.  As  yet  these  institutions  are  elementary  and  secondary  in 
grade.    The  teacher-training  facilities  are  limited  in  all  of  them. 

The  32  institutions  offering  more  or  less  instruction  of  college  grade  are  also  able 
to  provide  teacher-training  courses.  Some  of  these  institutions  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  maintain  teacher-training  courses  requiring  high-school  graduation  for  en- 
trance.  To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  for  these  institutions  to  modify  their  classi- 
cal aim  and  to  devote  more  time  to  advanced  instruction  in  hygiene,  history,  civics,  rural 
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economics,  physical  science,  and  teacher  training.  The  time  has  not  come,  however, 
for  even  these  schools  to  abandon  the  teacher-training  courses  in  their  high-school 
departments,  for  many  of  their  pupils  are  to  be  fotmd  in  positions  as  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  elementary  schools.  Their  efficiency  and  value  to  the  public-school 
system  would  be  increased  if  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  the  practice  teaching 
could  be  done  in  the  local  public  schools  and  the  teaching  of  elementary  grades  in  the 
institution  itself  be  abandoned. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  colleges  have  not  realized  this  aim,  some  notable 
examples  of  advanced  teacher-training  work  are  to  be  found  in  Howard  University, 
Atlanta  University,  Spellman  Seminary,  Fisk  University,  and  Talladega  College.  Public- 
school  positions  all  over  the  South  are  occupied  by  graduates  of  these  schools  who  not 
only  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach  but  also  an  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  their  schools  and  pupils.  The  secondary  departments  of  Claflin  College, 
Bishop  College,  Benedict  College,  Tougaloo  College,  Straight  College,  Rust  College, 
New  Orleans  College,  and  a  number  of  other  institutions  provide  good  training  for 
elementary  teachers. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  departments  of  instruction  with  the  Jeanes 
Fund,  the  Slater  Fund,  and  the  General  Education  Board,  a  number  of  important  efforts 
have  recently  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  colored  teachers.  Ten 
of  the  States  have  appointed  State  supervisors  of  Negro  schools,  who  have  initiated 
a  number  of  important  movements  and  aroused  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
teachers  in  colored  schools.  Through  the  Jeanes  Fimd  county  supervisors  were  main- 
tained in  163  counties  in  191 6.  These  workers  have  suggested  many  ways  in  which  the 
teaching  may  be  made  more  effective. 

Many  of  the  larger  private  schools  are  in  a  position  to  provide  the  equipment  and 
teaching  force  necessary  for  good  summer  courses  for  teachers.  State  aid  to  these  schools, 
even  if  it  were  merely  given  on  a  per  capita  basis  for  each  public  school  teacher  attending, 
would  prove  a  stimulus  to  the  work.  The  Virginia  plan  of  raising  the  grade  of  certifi- 
cate held  by  a  teacher  upon  completion  of  certain  summer  courses  is  also  a  useful 
incentive  to  attendance  on  summer  schools.  In  fact,  the  State  officials  of  Virginia  con* 
sider  that  the  great  improvement  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  their  teaching  force 
is  due  to  the  provision  for  summer  instruction  in  the  various  larger  schools  of  the  State, 
together  with  the  extended  supervision  which  the  teachers  have  received  from  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction  and  the  Jeanes  Fund  county  supervising  industrial 
teachers.  Large  summer  schools  with  terms  of  four  or  five  weeks  are  held  in  Hampton, 
Tuskegee  and  several  of  the  State  schools.  Some  of  the  private  schools  also  maintain 
summer  schools.  The  practice  of  holding  teachers'  institutes,  consisting  of  lectures 
for  colored  teachers  during  a  period  of  a  week  or  10  days,  varies  in  different  States.  In 
Kentucky  each  county  with  any  considerable  number  of  Negro  teachers  is  required  to 
hold  a  teachers'  institute;  if  there  is  no  considerable  number  of  Negro  teachers  they 
attend  the  nearest  colored  institute.  In  some  of  the  other  States,  notably  Texas,  from 
I  o  to  20  imion  institutes  are  held  at  various  centers.  The  teachers  of  several  surrotmding 
counties  attend  these  institutes.  In  the  black-belt  States  comparatively  little  is  done 
for  the  improvement  of  colored  teachers  through  summer  schools  and  institutes.  Ala- 
bama, however,  is  now  making  special  efforts  in  this  direction  by  means  of  summer 
normals  and  institute  workers  employed  the  year  round. 
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MEANS  AND  METHODS  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

The  effective  preparation  of  teachers  includes  all  phases  of  education.  The  chap- 
ters on  public,  secondary,  collegiate,  industrial  and  rural  education,  are  therefore, 
essential  parts  of  this  discussion  of  the  "Means  and  methods  of  teacher  training." 
While  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  thus  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  the  great  demand 
is  for  elementary  teachers  who  have  a  real  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
masses.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  important  that  institutions  of  all  grades  should  be 
so  oi^ganized  as  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary 
teacher. 

The  essential  elements  in  the  equipment  of  the  elementary  teachers  are  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  "three  R's/'  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  home  activities,  and  sincere  devotion  to  such  fundamental  virtues 
as  health,  thrift,  perseverance,  thoroughness,  and  morality  in  all  relationships.  Aca- 
demic and  professional  knowledge  and  experience  may  be  added  to  any  extent,  but 
these  fundamental  requisites  must  be  the  first  consideration  not  only  in  the  preparation 
of  the  elementary  teachers  but  in  the  training  of  all  persons  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cational activities. 

Any  serious  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  teachers  must  provide  for  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  wages  of  the  teachers.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  compensation  is  less  than  a  living  wage.  While  many  colored  men  and 
women  of  character  and  ability  are  now  devoting  themselves  to  the  teaching  profession 
without  adequate  pay,  sound  policy  demands  that  their  wages  shall  at  least  supply 
the  necessities  of  life.  Failure  to  maintain  this  minimum  standard  is  bound  to  force 
the  capable  workers  into  other  lines  of  work.  Nor  is  it  sufiident  merely  to  provide 
a  general  increase  in  wages.  The  increases  should  be  based  on  gradations  of  ability, 
character  and  experience.  A  wise  arrangement  of  salaries  according  to  the  teaching 
certificates  would  serve  as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  and  capable  teachers  who  are 
working  for  self-improvement. 

TYPES  OF   SCHOOLS  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

Every  grade  and  type  of  school  is  necessary  to  the  training  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
effective  colored  teachers.  As  shown  in  the  chapters  on  **  Public  school  fadUties"  and 
"Secondary  education/'  not  only  are  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  insufficient 
in  number,  but  they  fail  to  adapt  thdr  activities  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  general  increase  of  elementary  schools  and  a  systematic  effort  to  relate  thdr 
work  to  the  life  of  the  community,  there  is  need  for  the  improvement  and  changes 
indicated  bdow. 

County  training  schools. — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  dementary  teachers 
must  be  prepared  in  the  locality  in  which  they 'are  to  work.  The  amazing  dearth  of 
trained  teachers  necessitates  a  type  of  school  that  can  be  maintained  by  a  comparatively 
small  geographical  unit.  The  organization  of  the  "County  training  school"  is  a  most 
promising  movement  to  enable  a  community  to  improve  its  elementary  teachers.  While 
the  schools  of  this  tjrpe  are  as  yet  only  elementary  in  grade,  they  are  not  only  poten- 
tially teacher-training  institutions,  but  they  are  effective  in  awakening  local  interest 
in  the  education  of  colored  children.     Thdr  success  hitherto  is  explained  both  by  the 
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simplicity  of  their  plant  and  by  the  sensible  character  of  their  school  program.  The 
following  description  of  the  progress  of  these  schools  in  Virginia  is  typical  of  their 
success  in  other  States: 

During  the  last  few  years  the  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  has  brought  into 
existence  a  small  number  of  schools  which  have  been  denominated  county  training  schools.  These 
schools  have  been  made  possible  through  the  assistance  of  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  John  P. 
Slater  Fund  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  session  1915-16  five  such  schools  have  been  established  in  Virginia, 
one  each  in  the  coimties  of  Albemarle,  Caroline,  Nottoway,  Roanoke,  and  York.  These  schools  have 
in  most  cases  done  work  through  the  ninth  grade,  and  in  some  cases  through  the  tenth  grade,  includ- 
ing in  the  last  two  years  some  elementary  teacher  training.  In  addition  much  industrial  work  has  been 
included  in  the  cturiculum,  the  aim  being  to  make  these  schools  articulate  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  life  of  the  people  in  the  rural  oommunities  and  the  type  of  work  their  graduates  will  be  called  upon 
to  do. 

The  multiplication  of  these  schools  is  most  desirable.  Under  present  economic 
conditions  it  may  be  necessary  for  two  or  three  counties  to  combine  in  the  support  of 
one  institution  of  this  character.  So  far  as  possible,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  select 
existing  schools  for  further  development.  There  are  in  the  South  about  850  counties 
with  a  Negro  population  ranging  from  10  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  It  is 
probable  that  the  aim  should  be  to  establish  at  least  one  county  training  school  in  nearly 
every  one  of  these  850  cotmties. 

Public  secondary  schools. — If  public  secondary  schools  were  needed  for  no  other  pur- 
pose they  would  be  needed  to  increase  the  supply  of  better  trained  elementary  school 
teachers.  The  late  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  was  among  the  foremost  educators  of  the 
South,  was  always  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  a  public  policy  that  maintained 
elementary  schook  but  failed  to  supply  trained  teachers  to  do  the  work.  General 
improvement  in  the  great  mass  of  teachers  must  be  recdized  through  the  multiplication 
of  county  training  and  secondary  schook  whose  activities  are  adapted  to  prepare  pupils 
to  help  their  neighborhoods. 

State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools. — In  each  of  the  Southern  States  there  is 
an  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  maintained  by  State  and  Federal  funds.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  advantages  these  institutions  derive  from  their  status 
as  public  institutions.  As  the  number  of  secondary  schools  in, each  State  increases,  these 
institutions  will  have  the  financial  resources  to  provide  teacher-training  courses  requir- 
ing graduation  from  high  school  for  entrance.  For  the  present,  however,  their  work  is 
necessarily  of  secondary  grade.  With  the  private  agricultural  and  industrial  schools, 
these  State  institutions  have  a  special  responsibility  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
gardening,  household  arts  and  mechanical  activities. 

Private  institutions, — However  much  the  public  facilities  may  be  developed,  the 
private  institutions  will  be  needed  for  some  years  to  come.  Plans  should  therefore  be 
made  to  develop  cooperation  between  public  and  private  agencies.  The  State  and 
county  oflScers  should  encourage  the  private  schools  to  plan  their  activities  to  train 
teachers  and  leaders  for  their  communities.  The  private  institutions  should  seek  the 
advice  of  the  public  authorities  and  endeavor  in  every  way  to  become  a  vital  part  of  the 
school  system.  The  State  supervisors  of  colored  schools  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  developing  effective  forms  of  cooperation  of  the  type  indicated.     In  Virginia, 
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for  example,  a  conference  of  representatives  from  38  of  the  secondary  normal  and  colle- 
giate institutions,  called  by  the  State  school  inspector,  decided  that — 

Instead  of  each  institution  hlindly  going  ahead  and  formulating  a  course  of  study -intended  to  train 
teachers  to  some  extent  and  then  having  this  course  refused  recognition  or  given  hut  partial  recognition 
when  presented  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  a  much  better  plan  would  be  to  have 
the  State  board  of  education  authorize  certain  courses,  the  completion  of  which,  tmder  the  inspection 
and  approval  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  would  entitle  the  graduates  to  certain  certificates. 

Accordingly,  a  committee  was  appointed,  which  met  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Petersburg,  on  March  17,  191 6,  and  formulated  the  rough  draft  of 
several  courses  of  study  for  which  it  was  determined  to  ask  official  recognition  from 
the  State  board  of  education.  The  work  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  subcommittee  of 
three  for  final  revision  and  submission  to  the  State  board.  In  June  the  State  board 
approved  three  courses  designated  as  courses  for  normal  industrial  schook,  high  schools, 
and  industrial  (county)  training  schools,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  private 
secondary  schook  desiring  recognition  and  as  guides  to  the  public  schools  doing  sec- 
ondary work.     In  describing  this  situation  the  State  inspector  says: 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  private  schools  will  shape  their  courses  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  courses  of  study  and  thus  put  themselves  in  line  for  recognition  by  the  grant- 
ing of  State  teachers'  certificates  to  their  graduates. 

Summer  schools  and  supervisors. — It  is  most  important  that  every  possible  eflfort  be 
made  to  improve  the  teachers  already  at  work.  The  most  successful  agencies  in  this 
work  are  the  summer  schook  and  the  State  and  county  supervisors. 

BLBMSNTS  IN  THB  PRBPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  three  elements  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  are,  first,  sound  habits  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  common  tasks  of  the  common  day  and  some  natural  aptitude  for 
teaching;  second,  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  skill  in  the  activities 
related  thereto;  and,  third,  appreciation  both  of  the  pupil's  mind  and  character  and  also 
of  the  community  from  which  the  pupil  has  come. 

The  details  of  the  first  two  elements  have  been  presented  in  the  chapters  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  education.  There  has  also  been  considerable  discussion  of  adap- 
tation to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  the  community.  It  is  now  necessary  only  to  indi- 
cate the  relations  of  these  elements  to  the  various  grades  of  schools. 

Elementary  grades. — ^The  fundamental  task  is  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
For  this  group  the  first  requirement  is  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  subjects.  Teachers  of  these  grades  should 
also  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  woodwork. 
The  minimum  of  teacher  training  for  them  should  include  some  study  of  methods  of 
teaching,  school  management,  and  educational  psychology.  Wherever  possible  there 
should  also  be  opportunity  for  schoolroom  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Schools 
of  all  grades  from  the  elementary  to  the  college  should  feel  a  definite  responsibility  for 
the  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades. 

Secondary  schools. — ^All  educational  agencies  should  combine  to  encourage  secondary 
schools  to  train  teachers.    Wherever  possible  preference  should  be  given  to  the  sub- 
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}eccs  and  activities  that  increase  the  efEidency  of  .teachers.  Above  all,  colleges  should 
give  credit  to  teacher-ttaining  subjects  in  admitting  pupils  to  college.  A  number  of  the 
most  important  collies  and  universities  for  white  students  are  already  giving  such  credit. 
The  f  ailui^  of  the  colored  colleges  to  make  this  provision  has  caused  a  large  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  either  to  neglect  the  special  phases  of  teacher  training  or  to  divide  their 
energy  in  the  effort  to  maintain  both  college  preparatory  and  normal  courses.  As  the 
teaching  force  and  equipment  of  all  the  schools  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  two  courses, 
much  waste  and  considerable  poor  teaching  have  resulted. 

.  Teachers*  colleges, — ^There  is  urgent  need  for  trained  secondary  teachers  to  relieve 
the  inbreeding  of  ideas  caused  by  filling  positions  in  high  schools  with  high-school  grad- 
uates. In  view  of  the  limited  supply  of  colored  pupils  who  are  well  enough  prepared 
for  advanced  secondary  courses,  and  the  small  number  of  schools  able  to  give  such 
courses,  the  teacher-training  program  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet  this  need  in  the 
best  way  under  the  existing  circumstances.  The  institutions  prepared  to  do  "teachers' 
college''  work  are'  limited  in  number.  Fisk,  Atlanta,  and  Howard,  at  least,  are  pre- 
pared to  do  such  work.  The  Talladega  plan,  offering  teacher-training  subjects  as 
electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  college  years,  is  pro^bably  not  justified  by  the  number 
of  pupils  who  reach  these  classes.  It  would  be  better  for  the  majority  of  institutions 
to  face  frankly  the  fact  that  if  they  are  to  supply  high-school  teachers  with  professional 
training  they  must  do  this  in  a  two-year  junior  college  course  requiring  high-school 
graduation  for  entrance. 

General  considerations, — "Learning  by  doing"  is  as  vital  in  the  training  of  teachers 
as  in  the  preparation  of  any  other  group  of  workers.  Practice  teaching  under  careful 
supervision  is  an  essential  part  of  a  teacher's  education.  This  practice  should  be  done 
under  conditions  that  are  as  real  as  the  facilities  wiU  permit.  Enough  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  practice  to  enable  the  pupil-teacher  to  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
variety  of  teaching  experiences.  In  a  four-year  course  the  minimum  should  be  one-half 
of  the  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  establishing  the  highest  possible  standards  in  the 
teaching  profession,  it  is  important  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  training  of  teachers 
shall  be  men  and  women  of  strong  'character  and  unquestioned  ability.  No  limitation 
of  race  or  section  should  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  these  workers. 
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The  real  meaning  of  industrial  education  has  been  largely  misunderstood  by  the 
colored  people  and  many  of  their  friends.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  race  only  recently 
freed  from  slavery,  industrial  and  otherwise,  should  question  industrial  education, 
especially  when  it  saw  the  people  of  the  white  race  bending  every  nerve  to  give  their 
sons  and  daughters  "book  learning."  Fortunately,  the  white  people  both  of  the  South 
and  of  the  North  are  now  realizing  the  importance  of  industrial  education  for  their 
children,  with  the  result  that  the  industrial  facilities  for  white  pupils  are  increasing  so 
rapidly  as  to  surpass  by  far  those  for  colored  pupils.  Nine  States  have  already  established 
State  systems  of  industrial  education,  and  a  number  of  other  States  have  provided  funds 
for  vocational  schools,  while  practically  every  modem  city  school  system  recognizes 
industrial  training  as  one  of  its  primary  aims. 

The  phrase  "industrial  education''  as  applied  to  colored  schools  is  very  misleading. 
While  the  effective  industrial  schools  are  making  genuine  efforts  to  develop  industrial 
skill,  their  fundamental  purpose  is  much  broader  than  vocational  efficiency  or  the  result- 
ing comfort  and  culture.  The  underlying  principle  of  these  schools  is  the  adaptation 
of  educational  activities,  whether  industrial  or  literary,  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and 
the  community.  Leaders  in  these  schools  believe  that  education  should  include  not 
only  the  head  but  the  hand  and  the  heart.  These  broad  purposes  were  strikingly 
expressed  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  the  founder  of  Hampton  Institute,  in  his  school  reports 
as  early  as  1870.  The  following  quotations  from  these  reports  illustrate  the  principles 
which  guided  him  in  the  organization  of  his  work: 

The  past  of  our  colored  population  has  been  such  that  an  institution  devoted  especially  to  them 
must  provide  a  training  more  than  usually  comprehensive,  must  include  both  sexes  and  a  variety  of 
occupation,  must  produce  moral  as  well  as  mental  strength,  and  while  making  its  students  first-rate 
mechanical  laborers  must  also  make  them  first-rate  men  and  women. 

The  Negio  is  more  successful  in  getting  knowledge  than  in  using  it.  To  him,  as  to  all,  knowledge 
comes  easily  but  wisdom  slowly.'* 

These  people  are  constantly  victimized  through  their  ignorance  of  business  methods,  and  are 
usually  ^careless  and  inefficient  in  such  matters.  Every  student  ought  to  know  how  to  make  out  a  bill 
or  a  promissory  note  and  how  to  give  a  proper  receipt,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  ways  of  buying 
and  selling  land. 

Didactic  and  dogmatic  work  has  little  to  do  with  the  formation  of  character,  which  is  our  point. 
That  is  done  by  making  the  school  a  little  world  in  itself;  mingling  hard  da3rs'  work  in  field  or  shop 
with  social  pleasures,  making  success  depend  on  behavior  rather  than  on  study  marks.  School  life 
should  be  like  real  life. 

Real  progress  is  not  in  increase  of  wealth  or  power,  but  is  gained  iik  wisdom,  in  self-control,  in 
guiding  principles,  and  in  Christian  ideas.  That  is  the  only  true  reconstruction.  To  that  Hampton's 
work  is  devoted. 

The  education  needed  is  one  that  touches  upon  the  whole  range  of  life,  that  aims  at  the  formation 
of  good  habits  and  sound  principles,  that  considers  the  details  of  each  day;  that  enjoins  in  respect  to  diet, 
regularity,  proper  selection,  and  good  cooking;  in  respect  to  habits,  suitable  clothing,  exercise,  clean- 
liness of  persons  and  quarters,  and  ventilation,  also  industry  and  thrift;  and  in  respect  to  all  things, 
intelligent  practice  and  self-restraint. 
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Subtract  hard  work  from  life,  and  in  a  few  months  it  will  have  all  gone  to  pieces.  Labor,  next  to 
the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart,  is  the  greatest  promoter  of  morality,  the  greatest  power  for  civilization. 

In  all  men,  education  is  conditioned  not  alone  on  an  enlightened  head  and  a  changed  heart,  but 
very  laigely  on  a  routine  of  industrious  habits,  which  is  to  character  what  the  foundation  is  to  the  p3rra- 
mid.  The  summit  should  glow  with  a  divine  light,  interfusing  and  qualifying  the  whole  mass,  but  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  upon  a  foundation  of  regular  daily  activities  that  there  can  be  any 
fine  and  permanent  upbuilding.    Morality  and  industry  generally  go  together. 

The  plan  of  combining  mental  and  physical  labor  is  a  priori,  full  of  objections.  The  course  of 
study  does  not  run  smoothly;  there  is  action  and  reaction,  depression  and  delight;  but  the  reserve 
forces  of  character  no  longer  lie  dormant.  They  make  the  rough  places  smooth;  the  school  becomes  a 
drill  ground  for  future  work.     It  sends  men  and  women  rather  than  scholars  into  the  world. 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  these  words  and  the  remarkable  success  with  which  they  have 
been  realized  in  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  that  inspired  the  following  state- 
ment by  Prof.  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  concerning  Gen.  Armstrong: 

Gen.  Armstrong,  in  a  degree  hardly  equaled  in  the  history  of  education,  h^  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
He  foresaw  and  foretold  with  extraordinary  precision  the  tendencies  and  transitions  which  within  the 
last  25  years  have  practically  revolutionized  the  principles  of  education.  The  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye  as  well  as  of  the  mind — or  rather,  the  training  of  the  mind  through  observation  and  manual  labor — 
the  moral  effect  of  technical  skill,  the  conception  of  labor  as  a  moral  force,  the  test  of  education  in 
efficiency,  the  subordination  in  industrial  training  of  production  to  instruction,  the  advantages  to  both 
sexes  of  coeducation  in  elementary  schools,  and  the  vanity  of  education  without  discipline  in  thrift, 
self-help,  love  of  work,  and  willingness  to  sacrifice,  all  these  familiar  maxims  <^  modem  vocational 
training  are  set  forth  with  the  assurance  of  a  social  prophet  in  these  few  pages  of  occasioaal  utterances, 
in  which  the  instinct  of  a  creative  genius  anticipates  the  science  of  to-day. 

Through  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  his  successor  as  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  and 
through  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  his  pupil,  Gen.  Armstrong's  idea  of  education 
for  life  has  been  worthily  advocated  and  extended,  until  now  his  thoughts  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  progressive  leaders  of  education. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  principles  outlined  above  are  applicable  to  all  types 
of  educational  effort.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  literary  institutions  did  stress  thrift, 
cleanliness,  honesty,  perseverance,  and  the  simple  but  fundamental  virtues.  The  men  and 
women  of  high  character  who  went  South  to  lift  up  the  f reedmen  could  not  avoid  radiating 
their  personal  influence  upon  their  pupils.  Under  these  early  teachers  the  pupils  received 
some  of  the  best  possible  instruction  in  care  of  buildings  and  grounds,  in  the  conduct  of 
boarding  departments,  and  in  carrying  on  all  the  other  common  duties  of  the  schools. 
While  these  influences  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  character  development 
of  the  colored  people,  they  failed  of  their  greatest  possibilities  because  they  were  regarded 
only  as  accidental  or  incidental  to  the  main  purpose,  which  to  the  literary  schools  was 
the  study  of  the  printed  page. 

As  a  rule  this  incidental  value  was  realized  as  long  as  the  institution  was  under  the 
management  of  white  teachers  whose  home  training  had  developed  in  them  a  funda- 
mental interest  in  the  simple  home  virtues.  When,  however,  these  schools  have  been 
turned  over  to  colored  teachers,  in  many  instances  the  interest  in  the  literary  courses  has 
been  so  strong  as  to  cause  neglect  of  the  simple  but  essential  elements  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  thoroughness.  Fortunately  there  is  now  a  disposition  among  some  of  the 
literary  institutions  to  recognize  these  incidental  activities  as  educational  and  to  give 
them  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  book  courses. 
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Industrial  education  in  the  comprehensive  sense  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy 

in  education.     CiviUzed  society  has  long  been  democratic  in  the  advocacy  of  education 

for  all  the  people,  regardless  of  race,  color,  and  previous  condition.     In  curriculum  and 

method,  however,  the  schools  of  the  land  have  continued  to  be  both  aristocratic  and 

arbitrary.    Subjects  introduced  in  the  middle  ages  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  or  more 

classes  of  the  people  of  that  time  have  been  retained  for  their  cultural  value.    Democracy 

in  the  content  of  education  demands  that  the  curricultun  shall  impart  culture  through 

knowledge  and  practice  related  to  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  office,  and,  above  all,  the 

home. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NEGRO  TO  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY. 

The  South  is  rich  in  economic  resources,  but  poor  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  labor  supply.  *'What  the  South  most  needs,"  said  a  well-known  writer  of  that 
section,  "is  not  new  discoveries,  but  the  application  of  what  is  known.  Man,  not 
nature,  is  at  fault.''  The  industrial  education  of  both  the  white  and  colored  youth 
is  tmdoubtedly  the  most  important  element  in  the  economic  development  of  that 
section. 

The  Southern  people  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  remarkable  economic 
possibilities  of  their  States.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports  that  one-fifth 
of  all  the  mineral  output  of  the  country  is  from  the  Southern  States.  The  Forest  Service 
reports  that  the  South,  with  a  magnificent  belt  of  pines  stretching  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  ranging  in  width  from  150  to  200  miles,  is  the  chief  lumber-producing  region  of 
the  cotmtry.  In  addition  it  is  estimated  that  the  waterfalls  have  a  capacity  of  10,000,000 
horsepower,  of  which  only  a  relatively  small  amount  has  been  harnessed  for  factory 
purposes.  The  value  of  the  present  output  of  mineral  and  lumber  resources  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  possible  production.  Even  now  it  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  agricultural 
production  of  those  States.  Cotton  alone  has  an  annual  valuation  of  fully  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

An  analysis  of  the  population  of  the  Southern  States  makes  it  certain  that  the  hope 
of  the  South  for  an  improved  labor  supply  is  not  immigration  but  the  effective  educa- 
tion of  their  white  and  colored  youth.  After  all  the  years  of  tremendous  immigration  to 
America,  the  South  had  in  1910  only  726,171  persons  of  foreign  birth.  The  proportion  of 
the  immigration  stream  going  to  the  South  has  long  been  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
niunber  of  immigrants.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  two  great  sources 
of  labor  in  the  South  are  the  more  than  20,000,000  native  white  persons  and  9,000,000 
Negroes.  Recent  evidence  indicates  the  possibility  that  the  supply  of  Negro  labor  is 
threatened  by  the  increasing  tide  to  the  North. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  following  words  written  by  a  prominent  North  Caro- 
linian are  significant : 

I  believe  that  the  Negro  should  be  educated  and  that  industrial  education  is  what  he  most  needs. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  has  other  shortcomings  besides  that  of  economic  inefficiency. 
His  present  condition  is  not  due  to  a  low  earning  capacity  alone,  but  also  to  low  ideals  of  living.  We  must 
guard  against  any  kind  of  one-sided  development  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  right  ideal  of  Negro  educa- 
tion is  twofold:  To  increase  the  Negro's  industrial  efficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
speed  raise  his  standard  of  living.  The  true  type  of  industrial  education  not  only  makes  the  Negro  a 
better  workman,  but  also  causes  him  to  build  a  better  home  and  live  a  worthier  life. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TO  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  moral  and  political  condition  of  any  people  is  closely  related  to  their  economic 
condition.  Though  the  Negroes  have  made  striking  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, they  are  still  a  poor  people.  They  are  as  yet  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  * '  According  to  the  United  States  Census,  a  larger  percentage  of  colored  women  and 
children  are  breadwinners  than  of  any  other  group.  While  this  fact  indicates  that  a 
commendable  percentage  of  the  race  is  gainfully  employed,  it  suggests  the  necessity  of 
elevating  the  economic  status  of  the  group  so  that  the  children  may  attend  school  and 
the  women  may  have  a  better  opportunity  to  care  for  the  morals  and  hygiene  of  the  home. 
The  comparatively  low  economic  status  of  the  race  is  further  shown  in  the  following 
table  by  the  large  proportion  of  all  Negro  breadwinners  who  are  laborers  and  the  com- 
paratively small  numbers  who  are  in  the  skilled  and  professional  classes: 


PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATION  OP  NQGROBS — IQIO. 

Occupations  of  males. 


Occupations. 


Total  breadwiimers 

Farm  laborers 

Farmers 

Laborers,  building  trades ! 

Laborers,  sawmills 

Laborers,  railroads 

Porters,  not  in  stores 

Draymen  and  teamsters. . . 

Coal-mine  operatives 

Laborers,  in  stores 

Waiters 

Laborers,  road  building. . . 

Cooks 

Deliverymen,  stores 

Carpenters 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Barbers  and  hairdressers . . 

Retail  dealers 

Clergymen 

Longshoremen,  stevedores. 
Laborers,  brick  factories. . . 

Firemen,  stationary 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen . 
Laborers,  blast  furnaces. . . 
Hostlers,  stable  hands .... 
Laborers,  public  service .  . 
Brick  and  stone  masons. . . 


Number. 


i78»  554 
981,922 

798* 509 

166,374 

91, 181 

86,380 

5i»47i 
50,689 

39»  530 
36,906 

35.664 

33*914 

32,453 

30»5" 
30, 464 
22,419 
19,446 

17*659 
i7»  427 
16, 379 
i5i 792 
14, 927 
14,005 

i3»  519 
12, 965 
12, 767 
12, 401 


Per 
cent. 


100.  o 

30- 9 

25-1 

5-2 

2.9 
2.7 

1.6 
1.6 
I.  2 
I.  2 
I.  I 
1. 1 

I.  o 
I.  o 
I.  o 

•7 
.6 

.6 

•5 
•5 
•5 
•5 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 


Occupations. 


Garden  laborers 

Laborers,  domestic 

Blacksmiths , 

Painters  and  glaziers 

Messenger  boys 

Coachmen  and  footmen. . . 

Elevator  tenders 

Plasterers 

Clerks,  not  in  stores 

Firemen,  locomotive 

Engineers,  stationary 

Brakemen,  locomotive 

ChaufiFeurs 

Tailors 

Soldiers  and  sailors 

Shoemakers 

Restaurant  keepers 

Cleaners,  clothing 

Builders 

Furnace  and  smelter  men , 

Sawyers 

Mail  carriers 

Physicians  and  surgeons. . 

Clerks  in  stofes 

Plumbers,  steamfitters 

All  other  occupations 


Number. 


ii,8ox 
10,380 

9»835 

8. 91 5 
8,262 

7,679 

6,276 

6,175 
6,077 

5,188 
4,802 

4,719 
4,674 
4,652 

3»734 
3»695 
3»635 
3*385 
3*272 
3»203 

3*151 
2*756 
2,744 
2,582 
2,285 
385,211 


Per 
cent. 


0.4 
•3 


12.  II 


Occupations  of  females. 


Total  breadwinners 

Farm  laborers 

Latmdresses  not  in  latmdry . . 

Cooks 

Farmers 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 

School-teachers 

Nurses  (not  trained) 

Chambermaids 

Laundry  operatives 

Housekeepers 


013,981 

967,837 

361, 551 

205, 939 

79*309 
38,148 

22, 441 

17*874 
14,071 
12, 196 
10,021 


100.  o 
48. 1 
17.9 
10.  2 

3-9 
1.9 

I.  I 

•9 

•7 
.6 

•5 


Boarding-house  keepers. . . 
Cigar  and  tobacco  workers. 

Waiters 

Charwomen  and  cleaners. . 

Building  trades 

Hairdressers 

Retail  dealers 

Restaurant  keepers 

Musicians  and  teachers .  . . 

Trained  nurses 

All  other  occupations 


9*183 
8,267 

7*434 
7,026 

6,174 
3*782 

2,994 

2,734 

2,347 
2,158 

'32, 495 


11.54 
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According  to  this  table,  the  only  groups  forming  a  substantial  proportion  of  all 
Negro  breadwinners  are  the  laborers,  farmers,  and  laundresses.  Other  than  farmers, 
no  skilled  or  professional  group  forms  even  i  per  cent  of  the  total.  Under  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  terms,  the  number  in  these  classes  is  only  about  250,000,  or  5  per  cent  of 
the  total.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  possibilities  of  the  race  in  skilled  occupations 
have  just  begun.  In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  of  the  Southern  States  for  skilled 
workmen,  it  is  vitally  important  to  the  colored  people  that  they  grasp  every  opportunity 
for  industrial  education. 

Great  as  the  economic  value  of  industrial  education  is,  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  educational  value  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  hand  and  mind  in  trade  activities, 
and  from  the  adaptation  of  the  school  curriculum,  not  only  to  the  economic,  but 
also  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  As 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  the  broad  adaptation  to  these  needs,  realized  in 
the  effective  industrial  schools,  emphasizes  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  physical 
science,  English,  teacher  training,  sociology,  civics,  gardening,  and  other  theory  and 
practice  required  to  enable  the  pupil  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  himself  and  his 
neighborhood. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  FACILITIES. 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  industrial  education  of  colored  people,  both 
to  the  South  and  to  the  Negroes  themselves,  it  is  surprising  that  the  public  facilities  are 
so  inadequate.  Though  a  few  of  the  private  institutions  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
country,  the  large  majority  are  poorly  equipped  and  only  fairly  effective.  The  institu- 
tions attempting  any  form  of  hand  training  are  divided  into  two  groups,  namely, 
"Schools  with  industrial  facilities,"  and  "Schools  with  manual  training  and  household 
arts." 

The  statistics  for  the  former  group  are  herewith  presented. 

8CHOOl,S  WITH  INDUSTRIAJL  FACILITIES. 


Industrial  school  srouiM. 


Total 

State  and  Federal  schcx>l8  with  industrial 

facilities 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Private  schools  with  industrial  facilities. . . 
Large  institutions — Hampton  and  Tus- 

kegee  Institutes 

Smafier  industrial  schools  offering  in- 
dustrial courses  for  boys  and  girls. . . 


Num- 
ber of 


6z 

39 
z6 

13 
3a 

30 


Total. 


17, 146 

7,988 
5,175 
2,813 
9,158 


2, 100 


7,058 


Pupils. 


Above 
elemen- 


tary 
T«ae. 


gm 


5,534 

3,614 
2,298 

1,316 
3,  110 

716 

1,394 


Industrial  pupils. 


Totsil. 


6,29s 

3,508 

2,394 
1,114 

2,787 
1,336 

1,451 


Boys' 
industries. 


2,326 

z,2o8 

935 

273 
z,  118 

6z3 

505 


I 


Girk' 
industries. 


3,776 

• 

2,300 

i»459 
841 

z,476 

723 

753 


Not 

dftss^ 

fied. 


igS 


•     ■     a     •    ■ 


193 


193 
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SCHOOLS  WITH  INDUSTRIAL  FACiLiTiBS — Continued. 


Industrial  school  groups. 


Total 

State  and  Federal  schools  with  industrial  facilities 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Private  schools  with  industrial  facilities 

Large  institutions — ^Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes 

Smaller  industrial  schools  offering  industrial  courses  for  boys 
and  girls 


Teadiers. 


Total. 


I,  588 
619 
400 
219 
969 
394 

575 


Industrial  teachers. 


Total. 


424 
179 
126 

53 

245 
90 

155 


Boys' 

indu»- 

ties. 


261 
112 

87 

25 
149 

65 
84 


Girb' 

indus- 

ties. 


63 


Not 
classi- 
fied. 


154 

9 

66 

X 

38 

I 

28 

88 

8 

25 

8 


Industrial  school  groups. 


Total 

State  and  Federal  schools  with  industrial  facilities . 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Private  schools  with  industrial  facilities 

Large   institutions — Hampton   and   Tuskegee 

Institutes 

Smaller  industrial  schools  offering  industrial 
courses  for  boys  and  girls 


Financial. 


Total  annual 
income. 


$1,  914,  587 

828,  073 

543»  623 

284,  450 

1,086,514 

557»444 
529, 070 


Value  of  industrial  plant. 


Total. 


$1,311,406 

658,  963 
360,  494 
298,469 
652,443 

384,  553 
267,890 


Buildings. 


$881,  390 

494,450 
238, 500 

255,950 
386,940 

234,  140 
152,800 


Equipment. 


$429,916 

164,  513 
121,994 

42, 519 
265, 403 

150,413 
114,990 


According  to  this  table,  there  are  61  public  and  private  institutions  which  offer 
some  industrial  training  to  their  pupils.  Of  these,  29  are  maintained  by  public  funds 
and  32  by  private  funds.  Effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  who 
are  taking  the  industrial  courses.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  instruction  varies 
so  greatly  in  different  schools  that  any  statement  of  numbers  is  of  little  significance. 
Most  of  the  statistics  herewith  given  are  indications  of  possibilities  rather  than  state- 
ments of  what  has  been  actually  accomplished.  Of  the  17,146  pupils  attending  these 
schools,  5,524  are  in  classes  above  the  elementary  grades  and  6,295  are  taking  the 
industrial^courses.  The  similarity  in  the  numbers  of  industrial  pupils  and  of  those  above 
the  elementary  grades  seems  to  indicate  that  a  majority  of  the  secondary  pupils  receive 
some  industrial  training  during  their  stay  in  these  schools.  The  time  devoted  to  industry 
by  these  pupils  varies  from  one-half  day  a  week  to  six  8-hour  days  each  week.  The 
majority  of  the  schools  require  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  day  a  week.  Of 
the  1 ,588  teachers,  424  are  giving  most  of  their  time  to  the  industries.  The  total  annual 
income  of  all  the  institutions  is  $1 ,914,587,  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  equipment 
used  for  industrial  instruction  aggregates  $1,31 1,406. 

The  29  institutions  maintained  by  State  and  Federal  funds  make  some  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  hands.     The  16  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  largely  sup- 
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ported  by  appropriations  from  the  National  Government  are  fairly  well  equipped  to  teach 
the  more  important  trades  and  to  train  girls  in  household  arts.  Only  a  few  of  them, 
however,  teach  the  trades  effectively  and  practically  all  subordinate  the  industrial 
training  to  the  literary  instruction.  The  13  State  institutions  are  schools  of  elementary 
and  secondary  grade,  with  some  teacher-training  courses  and  some  facilities  for  manual 
training.  Six  of  them  are  located  in  Northern  States.  In  addition  to  these  State 
institutions,  well-managed  manual  training  schools  are  maintained  by  the  cities  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  private  institutions  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Hampton  Institute  and 
Tuskegee  Institute,  with  their  large  plants,  constitute  the  first  group.  They  occupy  a 
unique  position,  not  only  for  their  influence  among  the  schools  for  colored  people,  but 
also  for  the  part  they  play  in  determining  the  educational  policies  of  the  country.  The 
second  group  includes  30  smaller  institutions  whose  industrial  plants  and  equipment  are 
comparatively  limited.  Most  of  these  schools  have  a  real  interest  in  industrial  training. 
A  few  of  them  are  doing  very  effective  work  in  the  preparation  of  their  pupils  for  service 
to  their  community.  Some  have  facilities  to  teach  the  trades  that  are  needed  in  rural 
districts  or  small  towns. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  important  facts  concerning  the  *' Schools  with 
manual  training  and  household  arts" : 

SCHOOLS  WITH  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  COURSES. 


School  group  and  kind  of  work. 


Total 

literary  institutions  ofiFering  manual  training  for 

boys  and  ^Is 

Work  fairly  weU  done 

Work  poorly  done 

Literary  institutions  ofiFering  household  arts  courses 

only 

Work  fairly  well  done 

Work  poorly  done 


Number 
o(  schools. 


174 


73 
39 
34 

lOZ 

45 
56 


Pupils. 


Total. 


34f  143 


18. 155 
11,978 

6,177 

15,988 

9»2S4 
6,734 


Above  ele- 
mentary 
grade. 


8,548 

5,678 

4,443 
1,235 

2,870 
1,836 
1,034 


Teachers. 


Total. 


1,960 


1,075 
728 

347 

885 

507 
378 


Industrial 
teachers. 


3" 


173 
118 

55 

138 
90 
48 


In  the  large  majority  of  literary  institutions  that  are  making  some  provision  for 
hand  training,  the  industrial  course  is  provided  merely  as  a  matter  of  form.  Of  the 
174  schools  in  the  group,  90  are  classified  as  doing  their  work  poorly.  Those  offering 
courses  for  boys  and  girls  are  73  in  number  and  those  whose  courses  are  limited  to  girls 
are  loi  in  number.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  34,143,  of  whom  8,548  are 
in  classes  above  the  elementary  grades.  Of  1,960  teachers  employed,  311  are  giving 
most  of  their  time  to  instruction  in  manual  training  and  household  arts.  The  courses  in 
household  arts  areas  a  rule  very  much  better  taught  than  the  industrial  courses  for  boys. 
A  few  of  the  institutions  for  girls  are  doing  excellent  work. 

A  number  of  effective  movements  for  the  extension  of  industrial  education  have 
been  organized  within  the  past  10  years.     These  movements  are  the  result  of  the  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  the  Slater  Fund,  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the  State 
and  coimty  departments  of  education.  Through  this  cooperation,  State  supendsors  of 
colored  schools  have  been  appointed  in  9  Southern  States  and  county  industrial  teachers 
are  maintained  in.  1 3 1  coimties  of  these  and  other  States.  These  agencies  have  organized 
home-makers  clubs,  encouraged  the  introduction  of  industrial  courses  into  the  schools, 
and  assisted  in  arousing  public  opinion  favorable  to  industrial  education. 

MEANS  AND  METHODS. 

Any  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  industrial  education  must  first  of  all  make  clear 
its  purpose.  The  indifference  and  antagonism  of  many  colored  people  to  this  phase  of 
education  are  due  largely  to  the  failure  to  realize  its  significance.  The  aims  of  the  better 
industrial  schools  for  colored  pupils  have  usually  been  broader  than  those  of  industrial 
or  vocational  schools  for  white  pupils.  The  fundamental  purpose  has  been  to  adapt 
all  phases  of  education  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  community.  Vocational 
preparation  has  been  only  a  part  of  their  program.  This  broad  conception  of  their 
work  is  presented  by  Dr.  David  Snedden,  formerly  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  following  words: 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  social  life  and  organization  of  the  Negro  people  of  the  South  were 
in  a  badly  disorganized  condition.  Family  relationships  had  been  much  impaired,  and  were  frequently 
nonexistent.  In  other  words,  the  home  as  an  agency  of  education,  vocational,  or  otherwise,  was  unable 
to  perform  its  customary  functions.  Apprenticeship  agencies  had  not  developed;  consequently,  the 
acquisition  of  vocational  skill  and  interest  was  not  provided  for  among  the  Negroes.  The  most  suc- 
cessful schools  that  grew  up  to  meet  this  need  were  those  which  offered  both  liberal  and  vocational 
education,  and  in  a  sense  made  the  latter  the  grotindwork  for  the  former.  In  the  best  Negro  schools 
of  the  South  to-day  one  will  find  many  vocations  taught  in  a  very  practical  and  effective  manner,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  social  effects  of  this  training  are  genuinely  worth  while. 

Confronted  with  a  people  who  needed  every  element  of  life,  the  founders  of  indus- 
trial schools  for  Negroes  sought  those  educational  activities  which  proved  to  be  most 
effective.  Necessity  thus  forced  these  leaders  in  colored  schools  to  ask  the  questions 
which  the  progressive,  socially  minded  educators  of  our  own  day  are  asking  of  schools 
everywhere.  Dr.  Snedden  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  statement  that  such  institutions  as 
Hampton,  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Penn,  Manassas,  and  Fort  Valley  are  successfully  work- 
ing out  a  combination  of  liberal  and  vocational  education.  The  curriculum  of  these 
schools  includes  the  subjects  and  activities  that  are  needed  for  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  welfare  of  their  pupils.  Their  aim  comprehends  not  only  the  well-being 
of  their  pupils  but  the  sound  development  both  of  the  school  neighborhood  and  the 
communities  from  which  the  pupils  have  come.  A  study  of  the  curricula  of  these 
institutions  shows  that  they  have  been  pioneers  in  many  of  the  educational  reforms  of 
the  coimtry.  The  important  features  of  their  work  are  summarized  in  the  following 
statements: 

1 .  Character  development  through  habit-forming  activities  in  the  classroom,  the 
field,  the  shop,  the  home,  and  the  dormitory.  This  involves  the  recognition  of  the 
educational  or  cultural  value  of  the  little  daily  activities  in  personal  as  well  as  in  institu- 
tional affairs. 

2.  ''Learning  by  doing,''  and  the  requirement  that  all  educational  activities  shall 
be  so  far  as  possible  tmder  real  conditions  rather  than  the  artificial  arrangement  of  a 
laboratory. 
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3.  The  selection  of  studies  according  to  the  pupil's  needs  rather  than  traditional 
standards.  This  requires  provision  for  such  subjects  as  physiology  and  hygiene,  English, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  civics  and  social  history,  arithmetic,  teacher  training,  agricultural 
and  the  practical  arts. 

4.  The  testing  of  the  pupil's  vocational  aptitudes.  The  process  should  not  only 
include  the  tests  for  industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits,  but  also  for  the  professions. 
Dr.  Bawden,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  has  shown  that  ''the  most  im- 
portant service  that  can  be  rendered  the  individual  youth,  tmder  the  name  of  vocational 
guidance,  is  to  set  him  to  thinking,  at  the  proper  time,  about  the  problem  of  choosing  a  life 
work  as  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  to  make  him  aware  of  the  sources  of  data  having 
any  bearing  on  its  solution." 

5.  Neighborhood  activities  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
conditions  of  the  community.  This  involves  the  development  of  cooperation  with  the 
white  and  colored  people  and  especially  with  the  public  school  authorities. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  broader  phases  of  industrial  edu- 
cation as  these  phases  have  been  realized  in  the  better  schools  for  colored  people,  there 
is  an  emphatic  demand  for  pm^y  vocational  training  of  American  youth.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  ''Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  for  Vocational 
Education,"  which  eventually  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  giving  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  education,  not  only  outlines  the  need  for  this  phase  of  education  but  also 
indicates  its  aims: 

While  many  different  kinds  and  grades  of  vocational  education  will  always  be  required,  the  kind 
most  urgently  demanded  at  the  present  time  is  that  which  will  prepare  workers  for  the  more  common 
occupations  in  which  the  great  mass  of  otu*  people  find  useful  employment. 

There  is  a  great  and  crying  need  of  providing  vocational  education  of  this  character  for  every  part 
of  the  United  States — ^to  conserve  and  develop  our  resources;  to  promote  a  more  productive  and  pros- 
perous agriculture;  to  prevent  the  waste  of  human  labor;  to  supplement  apprenticeship;  to  increase  the 
wage-earning  power  of  our  productive  workers;  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  workmen; 
to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Vocational  education  is  therefore  needed  as  a  wise  business  in- 
vestment for  this  Nation,  because  our  national  prosperity  and  happiness  are  at  stake  and  our  position 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  can  not  otherwise  be  maintained. 

The  social  and  educational  need  for  vocational  training  is  equally  urgent.  Widespread  vocational 
training  will  democratize  the  education  of  the  country:  (i)  By  recognizing  different  tastes  and  abilities 
and  by  giving  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  to  prepare  for  their  life  work;  (?)  by  extending  education 
through  part-time  and  evening  instruction  to  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm.  Voca- 
tional training  will  indirectly  but  positively  affect  the  aims  and  methods  of  general  education:  (i) 
By  developing  a  better  teaching  process  through  which  the  children  who  do  not*  respond  to  book  in- 
struction alone  may  be  reached  and  educated  through  learning  by  doing;  (2)  by  introducing  into  our 
educational  system  the  aim  of  utility,  to  take  its  place  in  dignity  by  the  side  of  culture  and  to  connect 
education  with  life  by  making  it  purposeful  and  useful.  Industrial  and  social  unrest  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  a  lack  of  a  system  of  practical  education  fitting  workers  for  their  callings.  Higher  stand- 
ards of  living  are  a  direct  result  of  the  better  education  which  makes  workers  more  efficient,  thus  increas- 
ing their  wage-earning  capacity. 

An  overwhelming  public  sentiment  shows  the  need  for  vocational  education  in  this  cotmtry.  The 
testimony  in  this  behalf  comes  from  every  class  of  citizenship,  from  the  educator,  the  manufacturer, 
the  trades-unionist,  the  business  man,  the  social  worker,  and  the  philanthropist.  Every  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  declared  that  its  rapid  extension  was  required  for  many  different  reasons 
in  his  State  and  great  national  educational,  civic,  industrial,  and  commercial  organizations,  repre- 
senting more  than  12,000,000  people,  have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  as  believing  that  a  system  of  voca- 
tional education  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
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It  now  remains  only  to  describe  the  manual  activities  of  the  school  program.  For- 
tunately the  task  is  by  no  means  as  difficult  for  the  colored  schools  as  it  is  for  the  white 
schools.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  colored  pupils  live  in 
rural  communities  and  small  towns  whose  industrial  organization  is  very  simple  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  large  industrial  cities  of  the  North.  The  chapter  on  "  Rural 
education"  describes  at  length  the  agricultural  elements  of  education  so  vital  to  the 
large  majority  of  the  colored  people. 

The  industrial  and  manual  development  of  the  colored  people  requires  the  follow- 
ing courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  groups  whose  interest  is 
to  be  awakened  and  directed: 

1.  Simple  manual  training  adapted  to  boys  and  girls  in  elementary  schools. 

2.  Mechanical  practice  or  household  arts,  vocational  outlook,  and  elementary  eco- 
nomics in  secondary  schools. 

3.  Rural  or  small-town  trades  offered  in  small  industrial  schools. 

4.  Trade  schools  preparing  industrial  teachers  and  tradesmen  for  the  mechanical 
pursuits  and  household  arts  for  women. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

For  boys  in  elementary  grades  there  should  be  lessons  in  woodwork  and  in  the 
repairs  about  the  school,  the  home,  the  farm,  or  the  shop.  For  girls,  the  lessons  should 
center  about  the  care  of  the  home  and  include  practice  in  cooking  and  sewing.  Both 
boys  and  girls  would  gain  much  from  instruction  and  practice  in  simple  carpentry,  glaz- 
ing, chair  caning,  shoe  mending,  soldering,  repairing  furniture  and  windows  and  locks, 
and  in  similar  activities  entering  into  the  care  of  the  home.  According  to  the  commis- 
sion which  made  a  survey  of  the  Butte,  Mont.,  schools  the  ''minimum  amount  of  time 
for  handwork  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be  one-half  a  day  a  week  through  the 
first  six  years y  and  two-half  days  per  week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,*^ 

The  essentials  of  industrial  training  for  elementary  schools  are  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  prepared  by  N.  C.  Newbold  of  the  North  Carolina  State  department 
of  public  instruction : 

1.  Sanitation  and  health. — Personal  hygiene:  Body  cleanliness,  care  of  teeth  and  eyes,  and  ears, 
food  and  drink.  House  hygiene:  Cleanliness  of  the  house,  keeping  down  dust,  elimination  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  and  stagnant  water  on  the  premises,  care  of  food  and  water,  sanitary  outhouses.  School 
hygiene:  Cleanliness,  ventilation,  sanitary  closets,  drinking  cups. 

2.  Cooking. — Cleanliness  of  kitchen  and  utensils,  economy  of  time  and  material,  selection  of  food, 
serving  meals,  and  care  of  the  dining  room. 

3.  Sewing. — The  various  kinds  of  stitches,  mending,  plain  sewing,  making  necessary  garments  for 
everyday  wear,  fancy  sewing  and  embroidery,  cutting  and  fitting. 

4.  Housekeeping  and  home  decoration. — Cleanliness,  simplicity,  economy,  selection  of  furnishings 
homemade  furniture,  decorations  and  pictures,  painting  and  whitewashing,  laundering,  home  amuse- 
ments. 

5.  Manual  training. — Simple  repairs  in  wood  and  iron,  use  and  care  of  tools,  making  small  imple- 
ments needed  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm,  lessons  in  elementary  drawing  and  designing. 

The  statement  further  outlines  the  essentials  in  gardening  and  the  simpler  forms 
of  agriculture,  including  the  care  of  poultry  and  orchards.^ 

>  For  a  more  detailed  statement,  see  p.  zo8. 
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VOCATIONAL  OUTLOOK  AND  ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS  IN  SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Every  secondary  and  higher  school  for  colored  people  should  enable  its  pupils  first 
to  realize  vocational  possibilities  open  to  them;  second,  to  test  their  aptitudes  in  different 
lines  of  activity;  and  third,  to  begin  preparation  for  their  life  work.  This  requires  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  economics  and  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  mechanical  purr 
suits  or  in  household  arts.  Such  a  broad  vocational  outlook  is  vital  not  only  to  the 
pupil's  personal  welfare,  but  much  more  to  the  development  of  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  industrial  problems  of  the  masses  of  the  colored  people.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  these  elements  in  secondary  education  everywhere : 

In  an  increasing  degree  it  is  being  considered  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  prepare  all  children 
of  secondary  school  age  for  the  lives  they  are  to  live  and  the  work  they  are  to  do.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  the  present  high  schools  do  not  meet  the  new  demands  made  upon  them,  a  new  type  of  schools  will 
be  necessary  for  pupils  of  secondary  school  age. 

If  the  high  schools  assume  to  prepare  all  cnildren  of  secondary  school  age  for  the  work  which  they 
must  do,  it  is  obvious  that  the  schools  must  provide  opportunities  for  differentiation  of  subjects  and 
oouises  at  various  stages  in  the  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

The  large  number  of  persons  who  will  eventually  enter  industrial  occupations  should  receive, 
while  they  are  of  secondary  school  age : 

(i)  Opporttmities  for  discovering  any  special  aptitude  which  they  may  possess. 

(2)  Opportimities  for  special  preparation  for  entrance io  a  skilled  trade. 

(3)  Opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  the  management,  super- 
vision, and  administration  of  the  business  of  industry. 

If  the  educational  policy  outlined  above  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  white  people, 
it  is  even  more  urgently  required  by  the  colored  people,  whose  low  industrial  status  is 
so  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  on  occupations. 

As  a  suggestion  of  the  content  of  a  course  in  manual  training  for  yotmg  men,  the 
following  statement  is  dted  from  the  catalogue  of  an  institution  that  has  been  espe- 
cially successful  in  combining  theory  and  practice  in  handwork: 

All  boys  in  the  secondary  course  devote  two  or  more  hundred-minute  periods  each  week  throughout 
the  four  years  to  some  form  of  handwork. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  men  more  resourceful  in  meeting  certain  emergencies 
that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  schoolioom.  To  this  end  the  elements 
of  the  following  kinds  of  handwork  are  taught:  Woodwork,  harness  repairing,  cabinet  work,  chair- 
caning,  comshuck  mat  making,  bookbinding,  wood  ttuning,  mechanical  drawing,  tinsmithing,  shoe 
repairing,  upholstering,  and  general  repair  work.  From  this  list  of  subjects  individual  programs  are 
arranged. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary  woodwork,  harness  repairing,  wood  turning,  and  comshuck 
mat  making.  The  woodwork  is  preceded  by  a  short  cotuse  in  mechanical  drawing  to  enable  the  student 
to  make  intelligently  working  drawings  of  the  things  he  will  have  to  construct  in  wood.  Instruction 
is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  woodworking  tools,  methods  of  forestry,  lumbering,  transportation  of 
Itunber  from  the  forest  to  the  mill,  and  its  preparation  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  work  in  the  second  year  may  be  either  woodwork,  wood  turning,  harness  repairing,  or  chair- 
caning,  which  ever  is  best  for  the  particular  student.  Owing  to  its  large  field  of  usefulness,  the  work 
in  wood  is  continued  during  this  year  by  those  who  are  likely  to  become  special  teachers  of  woodwork. 
Many  graduates  are  required  to  teach  this  subject  who  have  no  trade  training,  and  this  extra  time  in 
woodworking  will  help  to  prepare  them  for  such  work. 

In  the  third  year  the  subjects  taken  are  wood  turning,  tinsmithing,  mechanical  drawing,  and  shoe 
repairing,  divided  into  half-year  terms  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  wood  turning  is  to  increase 
the  student's  command  of  woodworking  tools  in  connection  with  machinery.    The  tinsmithing  is  to 
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acquaint  the  student  with  different  metals  and  fluxeSi  to  enable  him  to  make  articles  for  his  use,  but 
chiefly  to  teach  him  to  repair  leaky  vessels  and  to  do  similar  work  about  his  home.  The  object  of  the 
mechanical  drawing  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  make  sketches  and  a  working  drawing  of  any  ordinary 
object,  and  to  make  a  set  of  plans  for  a  simple  house  or  outbuilding.  The  shoe  repairing  is  to  prepare 
the  student  to  teach  such  work  in  the  country  school. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  is  entirely  elective .  The  student  may  take  the  normal  cotuse  in  manual 
training  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  helping  him  conduct  the  practical  forms  of  handwork  suitable  for 
the  upper  grades,  or  he  may  specialize  in  a  particular  branch  of  manual  training  with  a  view  to  teaching 
it,  or  he  may  do  practice  teadhing  in  the  manual-training  classes  at  the  institute,  and  in  the  public  and 
evening  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  essentials  of  a  course  in  household  economics  are  herewith  presented  in  the 
outline  of  a  course  which  has  been  successfully  applied  for  a  number  of  years: 

The  principal  object  of  the  work  in  home  economics  is  to  train  young  women  to  make  good  homes 
and  to  enable  them  to  teach  others  to  make  good  homes.  The  classroom  time  given  to  this  work  is  two 
eighty>minute  periods  a  week  during  four  years.  Besides  this,  one  entire  day  each  week  and  portions 
of  the  other  days  are  devoted  to  practical  training  in  the  home-making  arts. 

The  first-year  coiuse  in  cooking  and  housework  includes  work  in  cooking  cereals,  vegetables, 
cheese,  eggs,  fish,  meat;  making  bread,  cake,  pastry,  salads,  desserts,  ices,  and  homemade  candies; 
table  setting  and  the  preparation  and  serving  of  family  meals;  invalid  cookery;  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables;  making  jelly,  and  pickling.  Practical  training  in  housekeeping  is  given  in  the  dormitories, 
and  in  the  teachers'  and  students'  kitchens,  dining  rooms,  and  laundries. 

The  course  in  sewing  includes  the  use  and  care  of  sewing  machines;  drafting;  making  tmdercloth- 
ing;  the  repairing  of  boys'  clothing  in  the  laundry;  the  mending  of  the  girls'  own  clothing;  the  repair- 
ing of  linen  for  the  boarding  departments;  the  making  of  bed  and  table  linen,  waitresses'  aprons  and 
caps,  and  other  household  necessities  in  the  industrial  sewing  room;  rug  weaving,  including  dyeing, 
rug  designing,  color  harmony,  and  pleasing  proportion;  simple  lessons  in  making  over  hats. 

In  the  second  year  lessons  are  gi  «ren  in  the  care  of  milk.  In  cooking,  the  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods;  the  planning  of  a  well-balanced  menu;  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
a  family  dinner;  advanced  cookery,  including  canning,  preserving,  making  of  jellies,  extracts,  and 
baking  powder;  deep-fat  frying;  fancy  breads,  pastry,  frozen  mixtures,  and  candies.  Cookery  for  the 
sick  and  serving  on  trays  are  also  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  cuts  of  meat  and  the 
best  methods  of  cooking  the  cheaper  cuts,  as  well  as  to  the  cost  of  meats  and  substitutes. 

Practical  training  in  housekeeping  is  given  in  the  school  dormitories,  kitchens,  dining-rooms, 
and  laundries. 

In  sewing,  the  course  includes  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  underclothing  and  a  set  of  infant's 
clothes;  knitting  and  crocheting;  the  making  of  children's  clothes;  bed  and  table  linen,  waitresses' 
aprons  and  caps,  and  other  household  articles;  rug  weaving,  dyeing,  and  designing;  household  mending, 
simple  lessons  in  trimming  and  renovating  hats. 

In  the  third  year  the  girls  are  given  a  year's  instruction  and  practice  in  simple  carpentry,  glazing, 
chair-caning,  soldering,  repairing  fumittu'e,  windows,  and  locks,  and  in  such  other  work  as  enters 
into  the  care  of  the  home. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  work  in  housekeeping  consists  of  the  care  of  rooms  and  dormitories;  waiting 
in  students 'and  teachers' dining  rooms;  and  assisting  in  the  teachers'  kitchen,  bedrooms,  dining  rooms, 
and  kitchens. 

In  sewing,  the  course  includes  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  dresses  (each  girl  making  her  own 
graduating  dress);  making  paper  patterns;  simple  lessons  in  millinery,  including  the  making  of  wire 
hat  frames  and  covering  the  same  with  straw  braid  and  trimming. 

All  the  girls  are  given  a  simple  cotu'se  in  home  sanitation,  including  talks  (two  hours  a  week)  on 
the  care  of  the  sick  room  and  the  small  attentions  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  an  invalid;  the  laws  of 
health  and  the  influence  of  heredity;  the  preparation  and  use  of  domestic  remedies  and  disinfectants, 
and  the  sanitary  care  of  a  home;  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis;  personal  habits  as  affecting  health 
and  character;  lessons  in  first  aid  in  injury  and  illness. 
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For  the  young  women  there  should  be  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  with 
ample  practice  in  the  boarding  department  and  in  the  care  of  the  dormitories.  The 
course  should  be  based  on  the  neighborhood  needs.  Wherever  possible,  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  practice  in  the  homes  of  the  community.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  kinds  of  food  and  the  methods  of  cooking  in  the  pupils'  homes.  Canning 
and  preserving  vegetables  and  fruits  and  the  eflfective  care  of  the  kitchen  garden  are 
essential  parts  of  the  instruction.  Throughout  the  course  there  should  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

RURAL  TRADES  IN   SMALLER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  a  number  of  smaller  institutions  with  genuine  interest  in  industrial  in- 
struction. In  these  schools  the  plant  and  equipment  are  usually  sufficient  to  teach  the 
simpler  phases  of  the  occupations  required  in  rural  districts  or  small  towns.  For  the 
young  men,  they  should  endeavor  to  provide  training  in  the  elements  of  carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  bricklaying,  cement  and  concrete  construction,  adapted  to  small  towns. 
Sound  policy  demands  that  the  school  shall  limit  its  instruction  according  to  the  equip- 
ment, number  of  teachers,  and  the  enrollment  of  pupils.  Pupils  who  desire  to  prepare 
for  city  occupations  or  for  the  more  technical  trades  should  be  urged  to  prepare  for 
larger  trade  schools.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  effective  daily  program  for  the  smaller 
industrial  schools  would  provide  for  a  half  day  of  classroom  work  and  a  half  day  of 
practice  in  the  fields  and  shops  every  day.  No  single  program  can  possibly  meet  all 
conditions,  but  the  following  outline  will  at  least  suggest  the  more  important  mechanical 
occupations  of  small  towns  and  rural  districts: 

Bladumiihing. — Exercises  in  welding  iron  and  steel,  and  use  of  sand  and  borax;  making  and  tem- 
pering cold  chisels  and  screw  drivers;  making  staples,  lap  links,  S  links  and  hooks.  Talks  on  iron, 
steel,  and  smithing  coal;  building  and  care  of  the  fire;  tools  and  how  to  handle  them;  setting  and  use 
of  the  anvil,  and  proper  position  of  the  smith. 

Harness  work. — ^Toob:  Names  and  uses  of  dififerent  hamessmaker's  tools.  Exercises:  Making  of 
hame  straps,  over  checks,  tugs  for  breeching,  slide  loops,  and  splicing  loops;  repairing  harness.  Talks 
cm  leather  and  the  various  grades  to  be  obtained  from  different  skins;  how  to  tell  good  stock,  test  the 
strength,  distinguish  between  hand  or  drum  stuffed,  and  to  tell  if  stock  is  weighted. 

Sho€  repairing. — ^Names  and  uses  of  various  tools  used  in  a  shoe  shop.  Sewing  with  different  kinds 
of  awls;  sewing  in  clamp;  sewing  up  eye  of  shoe;  making  a  thread,  and  putting  on  bristles;  putting  on 
cement  patches,  half  soles,  and  heels;  talks  on  different  points  in  shoe  repairing.  ' 

Sheet-meial  work. — Uses  of  different  sheet  metals  and  the  solders  and  fluxes  used  to  unite  them. 
Dressing  and  tinning  a  soldering  copper;  tmiting  strips  of  the  different  metals  by  soldering;  soldering 
tarnished  tinware;  making  chloride  of  zinc,  and  hanging  eave  trough.  Putting  on  corrugated  iron 
roofing  and  siding.    Talks  on  sheet  metal,  fluxes,  solders,  their  sizes,  and  how  to  order. 

Woodwork. — Uses  to  which  the  various  woods  are  best  adapted.  Names  and  uses  of  tools;  how  to 
grtnd,whet,  or  sharpen  them  for  different  purposes.  Work  out  a  piece  of  lumber  to  dimensions,  planing 
it  from  out  of  wind  to  a  true  straight  siuface.  Gauge  and  lay  off  a  piece  of  lumber,  saw  to  lines,  lay  off 
ends  with  a  square,  join  one  edge  square  to  face.  Smooth  end  grain  with  block  plane.  Work  out  a 
square  piece ,  change  it  to  octagonal ,  and  then  to  rotmd .  Make  mortise  and  tenon  joint ;  roller  towel  rack , 
using  piece  that  had  been  made  round;  V-shaped  feed  trough;  bracket  shelf;  bench  vise;  lay  out  and 
make  miter  box;  make  picture  frame,  using  miter  box;  make  hall  tree;  stain  and  varnish  picture  frame 
and  hall  tree;  repair  tools  and  make  new  handles.  Lay  out  and  build  a  work  bench;  the  making, 
bracing,  and  hanging  of  a  gate;  taking  measurements,  laying  out  and  building  of  steps;  measuring,  lay- 
ing off,  and  cutting  of  common  rafters  for  roof  of  any  pitch  and  for  any  width  of  building.  Lesson  in 
house  painting.  Talks  on  the  different  kinds  of  wood  growing  in  the  various  localities  from  which  the 
members  of  the  class  came ;  the  best  season  to  cut ;  how  to  stack,  and  how  to  care  for  lumber  after  it  comes 
from  the  mUl. 
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TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  least  three  essentials  of  a  gentiine  trade  school: 

(i)  Teachers  who  combine  real  mechanical  skill  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
trades  with  ability  to  teach.  A  broad  education  contributes  much  to  the  influence 
of  the  teacher. 

(2)  A  time  program  that  provides  practice  that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that 
of  the  occupation  to  be  learned.  The  time  programs  at  present  include  schools  re- 
quiring only  one  practice  day  each  week,  those  with  five  half -days  of  practice  each 
week,  those  with  alternate  days  in  school  and  shop,  and  one  institution  requiring  six 
8-hour  days  each  week  in  the  shop. 

(3)  Facilities  for  teaching  the  trades  under  conditions  that  are  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble like  those  of  the  actual  trade.  Preference  should  be  given  to  the  facilities  for  the 
trades  in  which  there  is  greatest  demand  for  workmen. 

At  present  only  Hampton  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  some  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  are  sufficiently  equipped  to  be  called  trade  schools.  With  reorgani- 
zation and  more  liberal  support  from  the  States  the  16  land-grant  schools  could  main- 
tain first-dass  trade  schools. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  catalogue  of  an  excellent  institution  outline 
the  important  features  of  a  trade-school  course : 

The  trade  school  offers  four-year  courses  in  the  following  departments: 

I.  Blacksmithing.  6.  Painting.  11.  Tinsmithing. 

3.  Bricklaying  and  plastering.  7.  Printing.  12.  Upholstery. 

3.  Carpentry.  8.  Shoemaking.  13.  Wheelwrighting. 

4.  Cabinetmaking.  9.  Steamfitting  and  plumbing. 

5.  Machine  work.  10.  Tailoring. 

Hours  of  work, — Each  trade  student  spends  eight  hours  a  day  in  trade  work,  six  days  in  the  week 
except  during  the  first  year,  when  he  spends  five  hours.  He  also  spends  one  period  in  the  morning 
and  two  in  the  evening  in  class  work  five  days  in  the  week.  One-half  of  the  fourth  year  is  devoted 
entirely  to  class  work. 

Course  of  study. — The  academic  subjects  common  to  all  courses  are  agriculture,  algebra,  American 
history,  civics,  current  events,  English,  general  science,  singing,  Bible,  geometry,  general  history, 
literature,  bookkeeping,  psychology,  principles  of  teaching,  economics,  £md  sociology.  The  sub- 
jects especially  for  trade-school  students  are  described  below: 

Applied  mathematics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  each  student  special  training  and  drill  in 
the  application  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  mathematics  to  the  problems  occurring  in  his  chosen 
trade.  Care  is  used  to  select  a  wide  variety  of  exercises  so  as  to  test  thoroughly  the  students'  grasp  of 
basic  principles.  The  classes  are  divided  into  small  groups,  enabling  the  instructor  to  understand 
fully  the  individual  needs  of  each  student,  and  the  course  is  90  flexible  as  to  make  it  possible  at  any 
time  for  him  to  give  such  work  as  will  strengthen  any  weaknesses  he  may  discover.  No  class  of  problems 
furnishes  such  a  strong  motive  for  intense  study  as  those  which  grow  out  of  the  daily  work  of  the  shops. 
These  problems  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Business  training. — This  course  embraces  the  study  of  simple  contracts,  common  mercantile  terms 
and  usages,  banks  and  banking,  building  and  loan  associations,  partnership,  ^e  and  life  insurance,  real 
estate  transactions,  mechanics'  liens,  rights  and  duties  of  employee  and  employer,  and  simple  accounts. 
Practice  is  required  in  the  drafting  of  business  and  legal  forms  in  ordinary  use. 

Chemistry. — A  general  course  in  chemistry  is  given  to  all  boys.  This  course  includes  the  study  of 
terms,  and  definitions,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  acids,  bases,  salts,  air,  carbon,  fuels,  combustion,  and  water. 
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Special  courses  supplementing  the  work  done  in  the  general  course  are  given  to  students  in  the  trade 
school.  The  emphasis  in  these  courses  is  upon  the  selection  and  testing  of  raw  materials,  their  refine- 
ment, and  the  character  of  the  finished  product. 

Mechanical  drawing. — Mechanical  drawing  is  given  as  part  of  the  training  of  all  trade  students  except- 
ing tailors,  shoemakers,  painters,  and  printers;  these  have  freehand  drawing  instead. 

The  course  in  drawing  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  working  drawings,  to 
prepare  him  to  read  these  intelligently,  to  cultivate  ability  to  make  working  drafts,  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections  of  tools,  buildings,  machines,  wagons,  and  other  work  in  the  line  of  his  trade,  and  to  build 
according  to  the  same. 

The  first  step  in  the  consideration  of  trades  for  colored  women  is  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  wise  to  encourage  them  to  specialize  in  different  occupations.  The 
uncertainty  on  this  point  is  due  to  the  great  demand  for  young  women  of  general  train- 
ing adapted  to  become  teachers  of  the  masses  of  the  colored  people.  The  wise  course  is 
probably  to  encourage  the  institutions  to  devote  most  of  their  resources  to  the  general 
course  in  household  arts  but  to  keep  the  door  open  for  young  women  of  special  aptitudes 
to  become  skilled  in  such  occupations  as  millinery,  dressmaking,  tailoring,  and  trained 
nursing. 

PUBLIC   PROVISION   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

The  ultimate  success  of  education,  industrial  and  otherwise,  depends  upon  finan- 
cial support  by  State  and  local  governments.  The  following  quotation  is  a  part  of  an 
address  on  a  "State  program  for  industrial  and  social  efficiency,"  delivered  before  the 
National  Education  Association  by  Arthur  D.  Dean,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York : 

Picture  three  parallel  columns.  In  the  first  column  place  all  the  State-wide  changes  which  have 
taken  place  under  the  name  of  industrial  progress.  In  the  second,  all  the  legislation  which  has  been  or 
is  about  to  be  enacted  for  the  State-wide  industrial  and  social  advance  of  workers.  In  the  third,  all  the 
State-wide  programs  for  the  educational  advantage  of  our  youth  and  adults  and  you  will  see  how  far 
behind  we  are  as  States  in  the  conservation  and  the  increasing  of  human  wealth  as  it  might  be  influenced 
by  the  public  school  system. 

Industry  neither  argues  nor  sleeps.  It  works.  Labor  unions  argue  long  and  earnestly  and  then 
place  their  final  word  into  a  workingmen's  compensation  law.  Social  workers  confer  and  confer  and 
confer  t^ain;  but  behold,  the  State  has  a  child  labor  law  or  a  widows'  pension,  or  a  minimum  wage. 
But  we ? 

Of  course  the  States  have  done  something.  Some  far  more  than  others.  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny 
that.  The  progressive  ones  are  those  which  consider  that  education  is  the  affair  of  the  State — ^that  the 
child  is  not  to  be  disadvantaged  by  the  commtmity  in  which  he  happens  to  be  bom;  that  medical  inspec- 
tion is  as  important  as  factory  inspection ;  that  fire  escapes  on  schoolhouses  are  as  important  as  those  on  a 
factory ;  that  a  decent  wage  for  women  teachers  is  as  necessary  as  for  the  shop  girl ;  that  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion for  supporting  good  consolidated  schools  is  as  beneficial  as  a  State  highway  system;  that  certified 
teachers  are  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  certified  milk ;  that  a  free  university  training  in  liberal  subjects 
is  as  reasonable  as  a  free  college  training  in  agriculture ;  that  extension  service  for  the  mechanic  is  as  sen- 
sible as  that  for  the  farmer.  It  is  such  things  as  these  which  make  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  program 
for  industrial  and  social  efficiency. 
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FLOOR  PLAN,  SWEET  GUM  SCHOOL.  MACON  COUNTY,  ALA 

A  one-teacher  school.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  plan  for  future  extension.  With  this 
plan  carried  out  the  building  can  be  used  as  a  two-teacher  school  withou  material 
rearrangement. 


VII.  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

Preparation  for  rural  life  is  the  greatest  educa;^nal  problem  of  the  white  and 
colored  people  of  the  South.  The  rural  education  of  the  Negro  is  absolutely  essential, 
not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  race,  but  also  to  the  successful  development  of  the  South- 
em  States.  Though  rural  opportunities  are  perhaps  least  appreciated  by  the  educated 
group  of  colored  people,  they  are  those  in  which  the  Negroes  are  making  their  most 
remarkable  gains.  Rural  life  represents  both  the  best  progress  and  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  colored  people.  All  plans  for  improvement  must  give  large  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  the  rural  Negroes. 

Important  as  this  phase  of  education  is,  both  to  the  South  and  to  the  cc^ored 
people,  the  public  and  private  facilities  provided  are  very  inadequate.  Other  than  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds,  the  States 
make  practically  no  provision  for  agricultural  education.  Of  the  private  schools,  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  a  few  smaller  institutions  are  making  a  genuine 
effort  to  prepare  pupils  for  rural  life.  With  very  few  exceptions,  however,  the  colored 
schools  have  failed  to  develop  an  interest  in  rural  nroblems.  *  The  large  majority  have 
not  even  tried. 

The  explanation  of  the  indifference  is  in  the  conviction  of  the  colored  people  that 
the  way  to  prosperity  and  happiness  is  the  study  of  literary  subjects  and  especially 
the  classical  languages.  In  this  they  are  following  the  example  of  the  white  people, 
who  are  only  now  beginning  to  see  the  error  of  their  belief.  This  conviction  is  empha- 
sized by  the  life  of  drudgery  which  the  pupils  in  colored  schools  have  always  seen  to 
be  the  lot  of  colored  farmers.  Their  own  limited  education,  also,  makes  them  loath 
to  lose  any  opportunity  to  master  the  wonders  of  the  printed  page. 

A  partial  explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  schools  lies  in  poorly  prepared  agri- 
cultural teachers,  who  have  themselves  only  a  weak-hearted  belief  in  rural  life.  With 
inadequate  training  and  a  lukewarm  interest  in  their  subject,  these  teachers  have  en- 
deavored to  make  use  of  large  farms  in  their  educational  efforts.  Failure  was  inevi- 
table. The  emphatic  conclusion  of  this  study  is,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  in  rural 
education  should  be  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening, 
for  every  colored  pupil.  The  advantage  of  a  simple  gardening  course  is  that  it  presents 
to  the  pupil  the  interesting  features  concerning  soil  culture,  in  a  period  which  the  pupil 
feels  he  can  spare  and  in  projects  which  even  the  teachers  of  limited  preparation  can 
handle  with  success.  Such  a  course  enables  pupils  to  realize  the  wonders  of  the  soil, 
and  spurs  on  to  further  study  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  become  farmers. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NEGRO  TO  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  population  of  the  South  is  77.5  per  cent  rural.  About  two-thirds  of  the  people 
are  white  and  one-third  colored.  The  relationship  of  these  two  groups  on  the  farm 
is  so  vital  that  neither  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  other.  The 
extent  of  the  mutual  dependence  is  presented  in  the  following  chart,  based  on  the  United 
States  census  for  1 9 1  o : 

46927°— Bull.  38—17 7  97 
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PROPORTION  NSGROES  FORM  OP  ALL  PERSONS  IN   AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS:   I910. 

(Hundred  thousands.) 

**  *  3 4 5 678 

wegro.    *  1  I  ■  »  1  t 

Alabama 52. 9 

Arkansas 37. 5 

Delaware 23.  o 

Florida 50.6 

Georgia 56.0 

Kentudcy 8.  a 

Louisiana 60. 8 

Maryland 28.7 

Mississippi 69. 6 

North  Carolina 37.  o 

Oklahoma 9. 8 

South  Carolina 68. 6 

Tennessee 23. 4 

Texas 23. 3 

Virsmia 33.9 

WestVirgmia 1.6 


Negro. 


I  I  All  others. 


The  black  parts  of  the  bars  cover  40  per  cent  of  the  total  area  in  the  bars  of  the 
chart.  In  other  words,  40  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  agricultural  pursuits 
of  the  South  are  Negro  laborers  or  Negro  farmers.  In  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana  the  Negroes  on  farms  range  from  60  per  cent  to  almost  70  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  each  with  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Negro  farm 
workers,  reported  53  and  56  per  cent  of  their  farm  force  as  Negroes.  It  has  been  reli- 
ably estimated  that  the  total  area  cultivated  by  Negro  laborers  and  farmers  is  at  least 
100,000,000  acres.  The  importance  of  the  Negroes  on  farms  is  emphasized  by  the  sub- 
stantial increases  shown  in  the  following  table  for  every  Southern  State  except  Kentucky : 

Number  of  Negroes  on  farms, 
state.  '5>io. 

Alabama 353, 906 

Arkansas 177, 491 

Delaware 5, 345 

District  of  Columbia 403 

Florida 70, 697 

Georgia 411, 086 

Kentucky 37»  537 

Lou|^ana 211,873 

Maryland 33»  55' 

Mississippi 472,  594 

North  Carolina 226,  525 

Oklahoma 34,  259 

South  Carolina 351, 927 

Tennessee 109, 848 

Texas 217, 930 

Virginia 127,  730 

West  Virginia 2, 450 


1900. 

Increase. 

Percent 
increase. 

279,480 

74,426 

26.6 

"7,  571 

59»  920 

51.0 

4,024 

1,321 

32.8 

400 

3 

.8 

43»  345 

27,452 

63-5 

277, 970 

133,  "6 

47-9 

38, 222 

^685 

»i.8 

189,969 

21,868 

"•5 

27;  193 

6,358 

23-4 

337»  940 

134, 654 

39.8 

160, 194 

66,331 

41.4 

30,402 

3,857 

12.  7 

267, 326 

84,601 

31.6 

90»337 

19,  5" 

21.  6 

145,  555 

72,375 

49-7 

103,  521 

24,209 

23- 4 

2, 116 

334 

15.8 

1  Decrease. 
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Of  the  States  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  Negroes,  the  largest  increase  was 
for  Florida,  with  63.5  per  cent.  Other  large  increases  were:  Arkansas,  51  per  cent; 
Texas,  49.7;  Georgia,  47.9;  North  Carolina,  47.4;  and  Mississippi,  39.8.  Not  only  did 
the  Negroes  increase  in  number  in  these  States,  but  they  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
white  people  on  farms  in  all  States  except  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Alabama. 
It  is  evident  that  a  race  playing  such  an  impressive  part  in  the  agricultural  activities 
of  the  South  demands  the  serious  thought  and  interest  of  those  in  positions  of  authority. 

STATUS  OF  NEGROES  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  colored 
people  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  remarkable  progress  of  the 
Negro  race  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  many  of  the  Negroes  are  working  in  rural  districts  should  delude  the  super- 
ficial observer  into  the  belief  that  some  urban  occupation  is  to  be  preferred.  The  urban 
movement  now  strong  among  white  people  is  partly  the  result  of  a  similar  delusion  from 
which  they  too  are  suffering.  In  the  rural  sections  in  which  many  of  the  Negroes  are 
living  there  are  poor  roads,  inadequate  school  fadHties,  and,  worst  of  all,  lack  of  police 
protection.  Reliable  reports  are  too  frequent  that  some  colored  person  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict has  been  beaten  or  lynched  for  an  offense  which  later  investigation  proved  to  be 
trivial  or  the  act  of  another.  While  the  total  number  of  such  instances  may  be  few,  they 
are  sufficient  to  create  an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  life  in  a  rural  commtmity. 

Unfortunate  as  the  rural  conditions  of  the  colored  people  may  be,  their  educational 
leaders  should  realize,  first,  that  the  most  significant  and  the  most  substantial  gains 

made  by  the  race  are  in  the  rural  communities,  and  secondly,  that  whatever  their  coi>^^ 

•  •  *  • 

dition  may  be,  the  large  majority  of  them  are  now  living  in  the  country,  actually  worK-."/ 
ing  on  the  soil,  and  earning  thereby  the  little  or  the  much  which  is  necessary  to  purchaser 
food  and  clothes,  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  to  open  the  doors  of  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  the  future.     The  statistical  basis  for  these  observations  is  presented  in  the 
facts  obtained  from  the  United  States  census  of  1910. 

Of  the  5,192,535  Negro  breadwinners*  in  the  United  States,  2,893,380,  or  55  per 
cent,,  were  either  farm  laborers  or  farmers.  The  number  in  each  of  the  other  occupa- 
tions is  unimportant  as  compared  with  the  large  number  in  agriculture.  But  it  is  not 
the  breadwinners  on  farms  alone  who  constitute  the  measure  of  those  who  should  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  soil  cultivation  and  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  farm- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  race.  In  the  South  practically  80  per  cent  of  all  colored 
people  are  living  in  rural  districts.  Even  those  who  live  in  the  southern  cities  have 
easy  access  to  large  plats  of  ground  which  may  be  used  for  gardens.  The  dependence 
of  these  large  numbers  on  the  soil  is  an  impressive  indictment  of  the  disregard  which 
the  educational  leaders  of  the  colored  people  have  manifested  toward  agricultural 
education. 

The  rural  progress  of  the  race  is  fairly  well  measured  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  agricultural  workers  have  been  passing  from  the  rank  of  farm  laborers  to  that  of 
tenants  and  later  to  that  of  owners.  According  to  the  census  of  1910  there  were 
2,893,380  Negroes  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  against  2,143,154  in  1900,  repre- 

1  For  occupation  tables,  see  p.  84. 
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senting  an  increase  of  705,226,  or  25.9  per  cent.     The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  farms  operated  by  each  agricultural  group  in  1910  and  in  1900: 


Z910. 


» farmers, 
xgoo. 

746,  715 

Increase. 
X900-X9X0. 

146, 655 

Percent 
incmae. 

16.4 

187,  797 

31, 175 

14.  2 

557» 174 

"5»79o 

17.2 

i»744 

"310 

17.8 

Total 893,370 

Owners 218,972 

Tenants 672, 964 

Managers i,  434 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  which  the  colored  workers  in  agricultural  pursuits 
form  of  all  colored  breadwinners,  the  increases  shown  in  this  table  are  significant  of  the 
general  progress  of  the  race.  The  increase  in  farms  operated  by  Negroes  between  1900 
and  1910  was  146,655,  or  16.4  per  cent.  The  owned  farms  were  218,972  in  1910,  having 
increased  14.2  in  10  years.  The  tenant  farms  were  672,964,  showing  an  increase  of  17.2 
per  cent.  The  distribution  of  Negro  farmers  in  the  Southern  States  for  1910  and  1900 
is  shown  in  the  following  chart: 

NUMBfiR  Olt  NfiGRO  FARMBRS,    I900  AND   1910. 
«—  Thoosands.  ■ ■  -^ 


%       ^ 


o 
10 


^       ^      £       & 


8 


o 


a     a     >8     R     £ 

M  M  M  M  H 


Alabama 1x0,387 

941069 


Arkansas. 
Delaware. 


63»5T8 

46,978 

9aa 

817 

)Vi<^ *4»^ 

'^^eorgia Z9a»554 

8a,  83a 

Kentucky 11,709 

IX,  as7 

Louisiana 54*8x9 

♦  S8|09« 

Maryland 6,370 

5184a 

Mis8is8i{>pi 164,488 

X38,35x 

North  Carolina 64,456 

S3i996 

Oklahoma 13, 309 

6,353 

South  Carolina 96, 77a 

85,381 

Tennessee 38,300 

33»883 

Texas 69,8x6 

65,47a 

Virgin^: 48,039 

44,795 

West  Virginia 707 

74a 


Z9X0 


Z900 
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Every  State  except  Louisiana  shows  an  increase  in  the  ntunber  of  Negro  farmers. 
The  most  striking  increase  is  that  for  Georgia,  where  Negro  farmers  nmnbered  82,822 
in  1900  and  122,554  in  1910.  The  loss  in  Louisiana  was  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll- 
weevil.  Mississippi  heads  the  list  with  164,488  Negro  farmers,  Georgia  coming  next  with 
122,554.  Alabama  is  the  only  other  State  which  has  over  100,000  Negro  farmers.  The 
number  of  these  farmers  who  own  their  land  is  indicated  for  each  Southern  State  in  the 
charts. 

NUlfBBR  OF  NSORO  FARM  OWNERS,  1900  AND  X9ZO. 


The  banner  States  for  farm  ownership  among  Negroes  are  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi.  Virginia  leads  in  the  proportion  of  farms  owned.  This  was  67  per  cent 
in  1910,  a  remarkable  result  to  be  accomplished  in  less  than  half  a  century.    Georgia's 
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high  record  is  in  the  36  per  cent  increase  in  land  owners,  the  largest  for  all  the  States. 
Mississippi  is  noteworthy  both  for  the  large  number  of  owners  and  for  the  substantial 
increase.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  land  owners  in  Georgia  is  the  lowest 
of  all  the  States.  This  fact  is  to  be  explained  not  by  a  lack  of  progress,  but  rather  by 
the  fact  that  the  large  ownership  increase  was  eclipsed  by  the  larger  increase  of  tenants. 

PSRCSNTAGS  OP  OWNERS  AMONG  NBGRO  PARMBRS,    1900  AND  1910. 

(Per  cent.) 
o  zo  ao  30  40  50  60  70  80 90        100 


19Z0 


1 


Z900 


The  following  tabulation  of  the  acreage  and  value  of  the  Negro  farms  is  presented 
as  further  evidence  that  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  rural  communities,  such  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  as  to  warrant  the  appeal  to  educational  leaders  of  the  race 
for  a  more  genuine  interest  in  agricultural  education,  and  to  the  public  authorities  for 
more  educational  facilities  for  the  rural  communities: 
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ACRBAGB  AND  VAI.UB  OP  FARMS  OPBRATBD  BY  COLORBD  PAKUBRS:  1910. 


Fltfin  acreage. 

Value  of  fann  property. 

State. 

TotaL 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Total 

42,  259,  247 

5, 073, 953 

2, 647,  230 

54,578 

758,  731 
7,  064,  500 

436, 459 
2, 103, 345 

345, 156 
6, 420*  549 
3, 166,812 
2,  270, 416  1 
3, 898, 022 

1,  588, 396 
4, 188, 979 

2,  208,  235 

•     33,886 

t 

15,  691,  478 

1,466,719 

1,  204,  114 

13,  615 
458,443 
1, 349,  503 
255,363 
834,695 
122, 039 

2,  227, 194 
1, 197, 496 

I,  599, 655 
1,098,044 
590,  676 
1, 866,  742 
1, 381,  223 

25, 957 

26,  567,  769 

3, 607,  234 
1,443,116 

40,963 
300,288 

5,  714, 997 
181,096 

X,  268, 650 

223,117 

4, 193, 355 

1,969,316 

670,  761 

2,  799, 978 
997,  720 

2,322,237 
827, 012 

7,929 

$1,  104,  496,  687 

96,  856,  685 

86,871,173 

2,  184,  474 

14,  622,  184 

156,  988,  269 
17,519,312 
55,834,314 
10, 953, 278 

x86, 458, 876 
80,804,831 
58, 674, 493 

117,281,487 
53, 181, 362 

111,736,262 

53,  266, 983 

I,  262,  704 

$346,829,358 

22,506,427 

27,  139,  889 
686, 323 

8,  779,  585 
25, 679, 922 

8, 908, 927 
16,494,075 

4, 879,  716 

44,417,423 
27, 448, 410 

40,  590, 030 

27,340,950 
16,411,350 
39, 873, 225 

34,  774, 150 
898,957 

S757,  667,  329 

74,350,2-58 

59,731,284 

1, 498, 152 

5, 842,  599 

131,308,347 
8,610,385 

39, 340, 239 

6, 073,  562 

142, 041, 453 

53,356,421 

18, 084, 463 

89,940,537 
36, 770, 012 

71,863,037 

18, 492, 833 

363,  747 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geonria 

Kentucky 

T/>uisiana 

Maiyland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  FACILITIKS. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  facilities  avail- 
able for  the  agricultural  education  of  colored  people.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  present  equipment  and  teaching  force  provide  little  more  than  a  beginning  in  rural 
education.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  principal  facts  concerning  the  different 
groups  of  schools  which  have  any  facilities  for  teaching  agriculture: 

SUMMARY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Sdbool  groapt. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber of 
sdfeoob. 


8s 

Schools  supported  largely  by  public  funds 29 

Land-grant  schools '  ^16 

State  schools '  13 

Schools  supported  largely  by  private  funds |  56 

Large  schools  ofifering  4-year  courses  in  agri- 

cultiu^ 2 

Smaller  schools  offering  some  class  theory  and  j 

farm  practice |  22 

Schools  offering  class  theory  but  farming  on  • 

commercial  basis 18 

Schools  giving  no  instruction,  but  farming  on  1 

a  commercial  basis '  14 


PupUa. 


Total. 


21,462 

7,988 

5,175 
2,813 

13, 474 
2, 100 

4,380 
4,807 
2,187 


Above 
element- 


aiy 
grade 


6,232 


I, 


614 
298 
316 
618 

716 

572 

795 

535 


Teachers. 


Total. 


1,838 

619 

400 

219 

1,219 

394 
376 
298 

151 


Of 
agri- 
cul- 
ture. 


"5 

49 

39 
10 

66 

30 

25 
II 


Acres  of  land. 


Owned. 


23,940 

5,974 

4,812 

1, 162 

17,966 

3,270 
8,695 
4,111 
1,890 


Coltft- 
vated. 


10, 929 

2,675 
1,981 

694 

8,254 

1,636 
2,970 

2,115 
1,533 


1  Hampton  is  grouped  with  the  private  institutions  below. 
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SUMMARY  OP  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Sdiool  groups. 


Total 

Schools  supported  largely  by  public  funds 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  supported  largely  by  private  funds 

Large  schools  offering  4-year  courses  in  agriculture .  . 

Smaller  schools  o£fenng  some  class  theory  and  farm 
practice 

Sdiools  offering  class  theory  but  fanning  on  com- 
mercial basis 

Schools  giving  no  instruction,  but  farming  on  a 
commercial  basis 


Vahte  of  aKricultoral  plant. 


Total. 


Si,  766,  557 

542,093 
395,660 

146, 433 
1,224,464 

364, 979 

"1,343 
260,  292 

377, 850 


Land. 


$1,431,967 

409, 950 
390, 350 
119,600 
I,  022,  017 
215,000 

168,  875 

260,  292 

377, 850 


Buildincs, 
equipment, 

and 
live  stodc. 


S334,  590 

132, 143 
105,310 

26,  Sss 

202, 447 

M9, 979 
52,468 


Total 
income. 


^2,  013, 155 

828, 073 

543, 623 

284,450 

1,185,082 

557,444 

304,669 

229, 161 

93.808 


According  to  this  table,  there  are  85  institutions  which  at  least  own  land  capable  of 
use  in  agricultural  instruction.  These  schools  have  23,940  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
$1,431,967,  with  nearly  11,000  acres  under  cultivation,  and  agricultural  equipment  and 
stock  valued  at  a  third  of  a  million  dollars.  They  have  in  all  1,838  teachers,  but  only 
115  of  these  are  devoting  any  time  to  agriculture.  The  total  attendance  is  21,462,  of 
whom  6,232  are  above  the  elementary  grades. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  who  receive  instruction  in 
agriculture.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  this  instruction  vary  so  greatly  in  different 
institutions  that  any  statement  of  number  of  students  is  of  little  value.  On  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  special  work,  this  study  shows  only  about  700  students  who  have 
selected  agriculture.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  institutions  are 
using  their  agricultural  equipment  ineffectively,  it  is  more  important  to  determine 
possibilities  than  the  character  of  the  work  done.  As  possibilities  are  largely  dependent 
on  ownership,  support,  and  present  equipment,  the  schools  have  been  divided  according 
to  these  facts. 

The  private  institutions  are  56  in  number,  divided  into  four  groups,  according  to 
size  of  plant  and  emphasis  on  agriculture.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes,  with 
their  extensive  equipment  and  their  well-known  activities  in  rural  education,  constitute 
the  first  group.  Gen.  Armstrong,  the  founder  of  Hampton  Institute,  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  agricultural  education  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  work.  The  wisdom  and 
force  of  his  words  on  this  subject  are  illustrated  by  the  following  quotations  from  his 
annual  school  reports  for  the  years  between  1870  and  1890: 

The  temporal  salvation  of  the  colored  race  for  sometime  to  come  is  to  be  won  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Negro  race  will  succeed  or  fail  as  it  shall  devote  itself  with  energy  to  agriculture  and  mechailic 
arts  or  avoid  these  pursuits,  and  its  teachers  must  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  hard  work  and  acquainted 
with  the  ways  that  lead  to  material  success. 

Teaching  and  farming  go  well  together  in  the  present  condition  of  things  (in  the  South).  The  teacher 
farmer  is  the  man  for  the  times;  he  is  essentially  an  educator  throughout  the  year. 
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A.    CORN  PLANTED  BY  0 


S.  CORN  PLANTED  TEN  DAYS  LATER  UNDER  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION.  BULLETIN,  1916,  NO.  38    PLATE  51. 


1  UNDER  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION,  AT  MATURITY. 
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To  put  into  every  State  an  agricultutal  sdiool  and  experiment  station  open  to  the  colored  race  and 
adapted  to  their  e^iecial  needs,  in  direct  oommunicatkm  with  their  leading  farmersi  spreading  thxoogh 
circulars  and  bulletins,  practical  information  and  furnishing  stimulus  to  thousands  who  now  never  see 
anything  of  the  sort — this  is  a  work  which  should  be  provided  for  in  any  broad,  national  plan  for  educa- 
tional improvement  in  the  South. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Prissell,  the  successor  of  Gen.  Armstrong  as  principal  of 
Hampton  Institute,  the  spirit  of  these  words  has  been  realized  in  the  present  organization 
and  work  of  the  institution.  As  for  Tuskegee,  the  world  knows  of  the  remarkable 
agriculttuBl  campaign  carried  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington. 

The  smaller  private  institutions,  which  constitute  the  remaining  three  groups,  are 
divided  according  to  provision  for  theory  and  practice  on  the  farms.  In  the  22  schools 
offering  theoretical  courses  a  few  of  the  pupils  have  practice  in  farm  work.  The  value 
of  both  the  theory  and  practice  differs  widely  in  each  institution.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  farm  practice  has  but  little  relation  to  the  classroom  instruction.  In  the  18  schools 
of  the  third  group  there  is  not  even  the  pretense  of  farm  practice  on  an  educational  basis. 
The  14  schools  in  the  fourth  grpup  maintain  farms  on  a  commercial  basis,  but  do  not 
offer  any  instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  public  institutions  are  29  in  number.  They  include  the  16  land-grant  institu- 
tions, supported  largely  by  Federal  funds,  and  1 3  State  schools,  6  of  which  are  in  Northern 
States.  Practically  all  of  these  public  institutions  offer  some  theoretical  instruction  in 
agriculture,  and  all  but  4  have  farm  land.  The  16  land-grant  schools  are  next  to 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  in  agricultural  possibilities.  A  few  of  these  schools 
are  n^aking  a  serious  effort  to  prepare  pupils  to  be  farmers.  With  reorganization  of  their 
work  and  considerable  improvement  in  their  teaching  force,  these  schools  could  fulfill 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  land-grant  appropriations  and  prepare  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural teachers.  Most  of  the  13  State  schools  are  smaller  than  the  land-grant  institutions. 
They  ai«  primarily  teacher-training  schools,  with  provision  for  courses  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening. 

The  use  of  student  labor  on  most  of  the  farms  of  both  the  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions is  generally  regarded  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  pupils'  income,  rather 
than  as  a  contribution  to  agricultural  instruction.  Only  in  a  few  instances  is  farm  work 
planned  for  educational  ends.  While  many  of  the  pupils  receive  considerable  instruction 
through  farm  labor,  there  is  a  tendency  to  degrade  agriculture  and  rank  it  as  mere 
drudgery.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more  of  these  schools  do  not  plan  the  management  of 
their  farms  so  that  student  labor  will  be  educational. 

Farmers'  conferences  form  a  noteworthy  agricultural  activity  of  many  of  these 
schools.  These  conferences  bring  together  large  numbers  of  rural  people  to  exchange 
views  on  farming,  listen  to  specialists  in  agriculture,  and  renew  their  interest  in  rural 
life.  The  schools  are  at  their  best  on  these  occasions.  The  colored  people  are  good 
talkers  and  delight  in  the  opportunity  to  exchange  experiences.  It  is  probable  that 
these  conferences  have  done  much  to  develop  genuine  interest  not  only  in  farm  life  but 
also  in  agricultural  education. 

The  most  significant  recent  developments  in  the  rural  education  of  Negroes  have 
resulted  from  the  cooperation  of  the  State  departments  of  education  with  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  JeanesFund,  the  Slater  Fund,  and  the  Rosenwald  rural  school  build- 
ing donations.    Through  this  cooperation  State  supervisors  of  rural  schools  have  been 
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appointed  in  lo  States, and  county  supervising  teachers  in  163  counties;  1 1 1  modern  rural 
school  buildings  and  44  county  training  schools  were  erected  by  1 91 7,  and  a  large  number  of 
"home  makers"*  clubs  have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  Southern  States.  While 
these  activities  have  multiplied  with  remarkable  rapidity,  their  extent  is  limited  as  com- 
pared with  the  large  field  to  be  covered.  Their  real  significance  is  not  in  their  extent, 
but  in  the  promise  of  future  developments.  Through  the  propaganda  attending  these 
various  movements,  both  the  white  and  colored  people  of  the  South  are  awakening  to  a 
realization  of  the  importance  of  farming  and  rural  life.  It  is  important  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  practically  all  of  these  activities  originated  with  the  group  of  persons 
who  constituted  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South.* 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  funds  appropriated  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
schools,  Federal  aid  is  appropriated  for  agricultural  extension  and  farm  demonstration. 
This  aid  is  theoretically  for  both  white  and  colored  farmers.  The  direct  benefit  which 
the  Negroes  derive  from  such  work,  however,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  sentiment  of 
local  officials.  Part  of  the  appropriations  are  spent  directly  for  the  employment  of 
colored  persons  as  farm  demonstration  agents  and  rural  workers  among  colored  people. 
Although  the  Negroes  receive  but  comparatively  little  direct  benefit  from  the  Federal 
funds  for  rural  improvement,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  indirect  influence  extends  to 
them  through  the  white  farmers.  These  funds  are  supplemented  by  State  and  county 
appropriations.     The  Federal  aid  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Just  before  his  death,  in  1915,  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
more  Negro  demonstration  agents.  This  appeal  was  vigorously  indorsed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  southern  papers.  One  Georgia  oaoer  commented  editorially  as 
follows : 

Diversification  is  now  urged  from  every  quarter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  accomplished. 
But  how?  Booker  Washington,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  race  in  the  world  to-day,  is  practical,  and 
is  working  along  practical  lines.  He  points  out  that  all  this  literature  about  diversification  is  not  reach- 
ing his  people  on  the  farms.  We  have  100,000  Negro  farmers  in  Georgia.  Some  of  these  take  news- 
papers, but  the  vast  majority  of  them  do  not.  The  vast  majority  have  no  way  to  get  information  except 
by  word  of  mouth.  The  word  of  mouth  is  a  little  less  dependable  than  the  written  word,  and  either  is 
bad  enough. 

Booker  Washington  very  wisely  suggests  that  there  should  be  Negro  teachers  or  demonstrators  in 
every  community,  to  carry  to  the  Negro  farmer  the  information  that  the  generally  more  fortunate  white 
farmer  gets  from  literature.  These  Negro  demonstrators  should  understand  their  race's  eccentricities, 
their  peculiarities,  their  reasoning  or  lack  of  it,  and  from  this  intimate  knowledge  be  able  to  reach  them 
with  these  lessons  on  diversification. 

Where  such  Negro  agents  have  been  at  work,  they  have  produced  admirable  results. 
There  are  850  counties  in  the  South  with  a  Negro  population  ranging  from  10  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Until  there  is  a  Negro  agent  in  every  one  of 
these  counties,  southern  agriculture  will  not  attain  to  the  rank  which  it  deserves. 

MEAJXS  AND  METHODS  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

Next  to  the  need  of  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  rural  education 
in  the  development  of  the  colored  people  and  of  the  South  is  the  demand  for  a  clearly 
defined  program  of  courses  adapted  to  the  age  and  attitude  of  the  pupils  and  to  the 
income  and  general  plan  of  the  institution  and  its  teachers.     Hitherto  the  prevailing 

1  Later  the  "Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry." 
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conception  of  agricultural  education  seems  to  have  required  elaborate  courses  in  theory, 
a  large  farm,  and  extensive  equipment  both  in  machinery  and  stock.  The  majority  of 
the  schools,  realizing  that  they  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  financial  means  to 
undertake  such  a  plan,  followed  their  own  desires  and  devoted  their  energy  to  literary 
courses. 

The  few  schools  that  were  sufficiently  interested  to  try  to  teach  agriculture  plunged 
into  the  elaborate  method  outlined  and  almost  all  of  them  failed  to  realize  their  purposes. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  failure  means  that  no  good  resulted  from  their  efforts. 
On  the  contrary,  very  important  gains  were  made  in  overcoming  the  deep  dislike  for 
the  soil  which  generations  of  slavery  had  developed.  Through  the  elaborate  equip- 
ment and  the  complexities  of  agricultural  theory,  the  Negro  youth  and  his  parent  began 
to  believe  that  some  education  might  be  obtained  in  agricultural  schools. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  unjust  to  claim  that  no  good  resulted  from  the  elab- 
orate method.  The  real  criticism  is  that  a  large  number  of  schools  were  led  to  believe 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  be  beyond  their  financial  means  and  equipment,  and  that 
the  schools  attempting  agriculture  did  so  at  considerably  larger  cost  than  was  necessary. 

The  improvement  of  rural  conditions  and  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  require 
at  least  five  types  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  five  groups  whose 
interest  is  to  be  awakened  and  directed.     These  are  as  follows : 

1.  Science  and  practice  of  gardening  for  all  pupils  in  rural  and  urban  schools. 

2.  Science  and  practice  of  gardening  with  instruction  in  dvic^,  economics,  and 
teacher  training,  for  all  secondary  pupils  and  persons  preparing  to  be  ministers  and 
teachers. 

3.  Two-years  courses  in  agriculture  to  prepare  farmers  for  the  cultivation  of  the  usual 
30  or  40  acre  farm. 

4.  Four-years  courses  for  those  desiring  to  be  agricultural  teachers,  farm  demon- 
strators or  managers  of  large  farms. 

5.  Rural  extension  sLctivities  fot  the  entire  community. 

The  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  limited  school  equipment  of  a  majority  of  the 
colored  schools  admit  of  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  these  courses. 

SCIBNCE   AND  PRACTICE  OP  GARDBNING   IK  RURAL   AND   URBAN   SCHOOLS. 

No  phase  of  agricultural  instruction  has  been  so  much  neglected  as  gaidening.  The 
propaganda  for  country  life  and  agriculture  in  Ameiica  seems  to  have  oveilooked  the 
garden,  and  to  have  left  it  to  the  whims  of  the  suburban  soil  enthusiast.  No  phase  of 
soil-culture  has  such  a  variety  of  important  possibilities  as  gardening.  These  possi- 
bilities include  the  economic  returns  of  the  home  garden,  both  in  town  and  country,  and 
especially  its  use  to  supplement  the  salary  of  the  rural  teacher  and  minister.  They 
include  the  educational  value  of  the  garden  as  an  elementaiy  school  activity,  as  an 
illustration  of  intensive  agriculture,  as  a  laboratory  for  agricultural  schools,  and  as  the 
recruiting  field  in  which  pupils  may  be  introduced  to  the  wonders  of  soil-culture,  and 
thus  won  for  service  in  rural  life.  Furthermore,  gardening  has  unique  value  in  the 
cultivation  of  character,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  family.  This  social  value  is 
attained  by  the  union  of  the  family  in  the  planting  and  cultivation,  by  exchange 
and  cooperation  with  the  neighbors  similarly  engaged,   and  by  the  development  of 
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marketing  skill  and  habits  of  saving  small  earnings.  As  a  suggestion  of  the  essentials 
of  a  course  in  vegetable  gardening  for  rural  and  urban  schools,  the  following  statement 
has  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education : 

Children  in  the  primary  grade  should  have  projects  consisting  of  the  growing  of  some  vegetables  in 
the  home  garden.  The  children  in  the  first  grade  should  plant  radish  in  the  spring,  snap  beans  in  the 
summeri  and  onion  sets  in  the  late  fall  and  winter.  The  children  in  the  second  grade  should  plant 
mustard  in  the  spring,  tomatoes  in  the  summer,  and  spinach  in  the  late  fall  and  winter.  The  children 
in  the  third  grade  should  plant  lettuce  in  the  spring,  com  in  the  summer,  and  cabbage  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  These  projects  should  become  a  regular  part  of  the  grade  work  and  should  be  measured 
by  the  same  standards  as  the  other  school  activities. 

Children  in  the  elementary  grades  should  be  required  to  have  a  vegetable  garden  at  least  20  by  20 
feet  either  at  home  or  in  a  nearby  vacant  lot.  To  insure  the  best  results,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a 
teacher  to  visit  each  garden  at  least  once  a  week  and  direct  the  work.  Children  fail  as  gardeners  when 
the  problem  of  plant  growth  becomes  so  complex  that  interest  is  lost.  Through  the  raising  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  children  should  learn  from  the  teacher  how  to  manage  soil,  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest 
the  vegetables  so  as  to  get  the  best  results,  as  well  as  how  to  keep  accurate  records  of  garden  expendi- 
tures and  receipts.  The  success  of  the  garden  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  following  garden  rules  are  practiced: 

1.  Location:  The  vegetable  garden  should  be  located  where  the  plants  will  receive  sufficient  sun* 
light  and  air. 

2 .  Soil :  The  soil  should  be  deep,  rich,  mellow,  and  well  drained . 

3.  Seeds:  Only  the  best  vegetable  seeds,  purchased  from  reliable  seedsmen,  should  be  planted. 

4.  Plants:  All  vegetable  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  pepper,  and  egg  plant,  etc., 
should  be  grown,  not  purchased. 

5.  Fertilizer:  Three  applications  of  commercial  ferilizer  should  be  made  ^t  intervals  during  the 
growing  season,  rather  than  one  application  of  the  entire  amount. 

6.  Cultivation:  The  soil  between  the  rows  should  be  kept  well  hoed.  The  garden  should  be  free 
of  weeds. 

7.  Intensive  gardening:  Every  square  foot  of  garden  space  should  be  used  and  "companion  crops" 
should  be  planted  whenever  possible.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is  harvested,  another  should  be  planted. 
All  paths  and  weeds  must  be  eliminated. 

8.  Harvesting:  No  vegetable  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  What  can  not  be  used  fresh  by  the 
family  should  be  sold  or  canned. 

9.  Seasons:  All-year  gardening  should  be  practiced. 

10.  Records:  Accurate  record  of  expenditures  and  receipts  should  be  kept,  as  well  as  the  dates 
of  planting  and  of  harvesting  each  crop. 

Class-room  lessons  in  soil  and  plant  requirements  should  accompany  the  home  garden  operations. 
While  the  elementary  pupils  will  be  much  helped  by  the  course  outlined  above, 
it  is  only  a  beginning  in  real  rural  education.  What  is  needed  is  outlined  by  Her- 
bert Quick,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  in  his  novel,  The  Brown  Mouse. 
The  story  is  an  account  of  the  difficulties  of  a  rural  teacher  who  endeavors  to  adapt 
school  work  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  One  part  of  the  story  describes  the  public  trial 
of  this  country  teacher  by  the  county  superintendent.  The  trial  is  in  the  home  dis- 
trict, and  in  truly  home  fashion  the  woman  superintendent  is  called  '*  Jennie"  and  the 
teacher  is  called  **  Jim.'*  The  final  scenes  of  this  trial  present  a  vivid  picture  both 
of  the  ideals  of  a  modem  rural  school  and  the  misunderstandings  that  attend  the  effort 
to  realize  these  ideals: 

By  the  time  at  which  gathering  darkness  made  it  necessary  for  the  bailiff  to  light  the  lamps  the 
parties  had  agreed  on  the  facts.  Jim  admitted  most  of  the  allegations.  He  had  practically  ignored 
the  textbooks.    He  had  burned  the  district  fuel  and  worn  out  the  district  furniture  early  and  late 
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and  on  Saturdays.  He  had  introduced  domestic  economy  and  manual  training  to  some  extent  by 
sending  the  boys  to  the  workshops  and  the  girls  to  the  kitchens  and  sewing  rooms  of  the  farmers  who 
allowed  those  privileges.  He  had  used  up  a  great  deal  of  time  in  studying  farm  conditions.  He  had 
induced  the  bo3rs  to  test  the  cows  of  the  district  for  butter-fat  yield.  He  was  studying  the  matter  of 
a  cooperative  creamery.  He  hoped  to  have  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  schoolhouse  grotmds  sometime, 
where  the  boys  oould  learn  metal  working  by  repairing  the  farm  machinery  and  shoeing  the  farm 
horses.  He  hoped  to  install  a  cooperative  laundry  in  connection  with  the  creamery.  He  hoped  to 
see  a  building  sometime  with  an  auditorium  where  the  people  would  meet  often  for  moving-picture 
shows,  lectures,  and  the  like,  and  he  expected  that  most  of  the  descriptions  of  foreign  lands,  industrial 
operations,  wild  animals — in  short,  everything  that  peqple  should  learn  about  by  seeing,  rather  than 
reading — ^would  be  taught  the  children  by  moving  pictures  accompanied  by  lectures.  He  hoped  to 
open  to  the  boys  and  girls  the  wonders  of  the  universe  which  are  touched  by  the  work  on  the  farm. 
He  hoped  to  make  good  and  contented  fanners  of  them,  able  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  soil,  to  sell  what 
they  produced  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  itself. 
And  he  hoped  to  teach  the  girls  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  good  and  contented  farmers'  wives. 
He  even  had  in  mind  as  a  part  of  the  schoolhouse  the  Woodruff  District  would  one  day  build  an  apart- 
ment in  which  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  would  leave  their  babies  when  they  went  to  town,  so 
that  the  girls  could  learn  the  care  of  infants. 

"An'  I  say,"  interposed  Con  Bonner,  ''that  we  can  rest  our  case  right  here.  If  that  ain't  the 
limit,  I  don't  know  what  isl" 

"Well,"  said  Jennie,  "do  you  desire  to  rest  your  case  right  here?" 

BIr.  Bonner  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  Jennie  turned  to  Jim. 

"Now,  Mr.  Irwin,"  said  she,  "while  you  have  been  following  out  these  very  interesting  and  origi- 
nal methods,  what  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  things  called  for  by  the  course  of  study?" 

"What  is  the  course  of  study?"  queried  Jim.  "  Is  it  anything  more  than  an  outline  of  the  mental 
march  the  pupils  are  ordered  to  make?  Take  reading:  why  docs  it  give  the  children  any  greater  mas> 
tery  of  the  printed  page  to  read  about  Casablanca  on  the  burning  deck,  than  about  the  cause  of  the 
firing  of  com  by  hot  weather?  And  how  can  they  be  given  better  command  of  language  than  by  writing 
about  things  they  have  found  out  in  relation  to  some  of  the  sciences  which  are  laid  under  contribu- 
tion by  farming?  Everything  they  do  runs  into  numbers,  and  we  do  more  arithmetic  than  the  coiuse 
requires.  There  isn't  any  branch  of  study — not  even  poetry  and  art  and  music — ^that  isn't  touched 
by  life.  If  there  is  we  haven't  time  for  it  in  the  common  schools.  We  work  out  from  life  to  everything 
in  the  course  of  study." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  assert,"  queried  Jennie,  "that  while  you  have  been  doing  all  this  work  which 
was  never  contemplated  by  those  who  have  made  up  the  course  of  study,  that  you  haven't  neglected 
anything?" 

" I  mean,"  said  Jim,  "that  I'm  willing  to  stand  or  fall  on  an  examination  of  these  children  in  the 
very  textbooks  we  are  accused  of  neglecting. " 

GARDENING   AND   ECONOMICS  IN   HIGHER   SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  colored  people  in  rural  districts  and  on  farms, 
it  is  evident  that  every  secondary  school  and  every  private  and  higher  institution  should 
make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  appreciate  the  economic  and  social  significance  of  gar- 
dening and  soil  cultivation,  to  know  the  relation  of  soil  to  soul,  to  know  that  farming 
is  not  mere  drudgery,  but  the  source  of  culture  as  well  as  prosperity.  Such  is  the  impor- 
tance of  rural  life  that  the  teachers  of  other  subjects  should  use  every  opportunity  which 
their  subjects  offer  to  arouse  interest  in  the  improvement  of  ruml  conditions.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  teacher  of  economics  and  education.  For  students  who  are 
preparing  to  be  teachers  or  ministers  this  course  shotdd  be  required  just  as  far  as  time 
will  permit.  For  such  students  knowledge  of  soil  processes  means  not  merely  a  needed 
supplement  to  their  meager  salaries,  but,  what  is  much  more  significant,  a  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  people.     It  is  probable  that  the  future  of  rural  districts  will  be  largely 
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determined  by  the  teacher  and  the  preacher  with  a  genuine  and  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  soil  and  its  possibilities.  Even  the  prospective  medical  student  woidd  do  well  to 
obtain  this  broad  view  of  agriculture  before  he  enters  on  his  medical  course. 

The  following  course  has  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  course  should  be  required  of  every  pupil  and  should  cover  five  periods  a  week  for 
one  year  and  a  half.  Experience  shows  that  the  greatest  emphasis  should  be  centered 
in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  projects.  The  class-room  instruction  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  and  should  only  be  used  to  supplement  the  projects  and  answer  the 
questions  that  arise  through  actual  doing  of  the  work.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
pupils  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  should  work  out  the  projects  in  their 
homes.  Another  important  requirement  of  success  in  this  course  is  the  employment  of  a 
teacher  who  should  devote  the  entire  year  to  the  work. 

This  course  should  include  all  the  agricultural  activities  possible  on  a  homestead — vegetable  gar* 
dening,  fruit  growing,  flower  culture  both  for  ornamental  and  selling  purposes,  care  of  chickens,  a  dairy 
cow,  and  swine. 

Through  vegetable  gardening,  the  students  should  learn  how  to  plan  and  manage  a  twelve  months' 
garden  for  the  intensive  production  of  vegetables.  They  should  be  familiar  with  companion  and  suc- 
cession crops  and  best  methods  of  rotation.  They  should  learn  the  varieties  adapted  to  season,  how  to 
make  and  manage  a  hot  bed  and  cold  frame,  how  to  manage  the  soil,  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  control 
pests,  and  harvest  both'  annual  and  perennial  vegetables  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 

In  the  growing  of  fruit,  the  students  should  learn  the  soil  requirements,  methods  of  propagation, 
cultivation,  spraying,  harvesting,  marketing  of  such  fruits  as  strawberries,  dewberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  cherries,  peaches,  quinces,  and  apples. 

Through  flower  growing,  the  students  should  learn  how  to  make  and  root  cuttings  such  as  gera- 
niums, roses  and  hardy  shrubs.  They  should  become  familiar  with  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial 
flowers  suitable  for  home  decorations.  They  should  learn  how  to  make  and  manage  hardy  flower  bor- 
ders, how  to  plan  and  plant  front  yard. 

Through  the  care  of  chickens,  the  students  should  learn  the  principles  involved  in  breeding,  incu- 
bation, brooding;  feeding  for  rearing,  egg  production  and  fattening;  housing  and  sanitation;  diseases 
and  parasites;  and  the  marketing  of  products. 

The  student  should  learn  how  to  breed,  feed,  house,  and  care  for  a  dairy  cow  in  order  to  produce 
sanitary  milk  and  butter  economically.  They  should  also  learn  how  to  raise  a  calf.  In  addition,  they 
shotild  learn  how  to  breed,  feed,  house,  and  manage  swine  for  economic  production  of  pork,  how  to 
cure  and  market  the  products. 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE  FOR   FARMERS. 

The  distinctive  purpose  of  the  smaller  agricultural  school  is  to  prepare  pupils  to 
become  effective  small  farmers  and  to  assist  the  local  farmers  to  improve  their  methods. 
As  a  recruiting  field  for  those  who  plan  to  be  farmers,  these  schools  should  require  all 
their  pupils  to  take  the  essential  parts  of  the  courses  here  outlined.  In  a  majority  of 
the  schools  these  courses  will  provide  an  ample  amount  of  science.  The  important  need 
of  the  short-course  pupils  is  practice  in  the  various  lines  of  gardening  and  farming.  This 
practice  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil  to  develop  some  skill  in  the  essential 
phases  of  small  farming,  including  the  soil,  fertilizers,  farm  crops,  animal  husbandry, 
farm  machinery,  and  marketing.  One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  training  is 
a  real  knowledge  of  simple  business  principles  and  methods.  This,  too,  requires  practice 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  pupil  appreciates  the  significance  of  the  facts  acquired. 

The  greatest  difficulty  these  schools  have  to  contend  with  is  the  very  limited  educa- 
tion and  unsatisfactory  home  training  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  them.     Many  of  the 
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pupils  can  scarcely  read  and  write,  and  practically  none  of  them  have  completed  even 
seven  grades  of  elementary  work.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  little  wonder  that  both  pupils 
and  teachers  are  opposed  to  a  plan  requiring  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  on 
field  practice  as  to  neglect  the  rudiments  of  education. 

If  the  elementary  school  facilities  for  colored  people  were  satisfactory,  it  might 
be  wise  to  urge  the  type  of  school  known  as  the  "Irish  agricultural  station  school." 
This  type  is  successfully  used  in  Ireland  to  give  farm  training  to  youths  who  are  i8  years 
of  age  and  have  finished  the  elementary  schools.  The  school  term  is  12  months.  A 
pupil  remains  only  one  year  and  receives  his  board  and  from  $20  to  $50  for  his  work. 
The  day  is  divided  into  10  hours  on  the  farm  and  3  hours  in  the  night  school.  The 
pupils  are  divided  into  a  farm  group  and  a  bam  group,  so  that  their  hours  may  be  suited 
to  the  necessities  of  each  department.  Every  pupil  spends  a  part  of  his  time  in  both 
departments.  The  majority  of  those  finishing  the  year's  work  become  farmers.  Those 
with  qualifications  for  further  study  take  an  additional  year  at  Albert  College,  so  as  to 
prepare  for  supervisory  farm  positions.  The  few  students  who  are  prepared  to  take  a 
complete  college  course  are  sent  to  the  Royal  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  where  they 
spend  four  years  in  general  college  studies,  including  considerable  laboratory  research 
and  some  farm  practice.  While  this  plan  can  not  at  present  be  adapted  for  the  color- 
ed schools,  there  are  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  in  it  for  the  future  development 
of  the  agricultural  education  of  both  white  and  colored  people. 

COURSE  TO   PREPARE   AGRICULTURAI,  TEACHERS   AND  FARM   DEMONSTRATORS. 

Hampton  Institute  and  Tuskegee  Institute  are  the  only  institutions  for  colored 
people  at  present  equipped  with  teachers  and  plant  to  offer  a  complete  agricultural 
course.  With  reorganization  and  a  more  effective  teaching  force  in  agriculture,  the 
State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  could  be  developed  so  that  they  would  offer 
ample  training  for  the  agricultural  teachers  of  a  majority  of  the  colored  schools.  There 
are  also  a  few  other  institutions,  such  as  Tougaloo  College  in  Mississippi,  Talladega  College 
in  Alabama,  and  Lincoln  Institute  in  Kentucky,  which  could  easily  arrange  their  organiza- 
tion and  their  equipment  to  give  a  four-year  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  farming. 

It  is  most  important  that  even  these  larger  institutions  shall  maintain  the  general 
course  in  gardening  to  be  required  of  all  pupils  at  some  time  during  their  stay  in  the 
institution.  This  general  course  is  especially  valuable  as  a  recruiting  field  for  the 
teachers'  course.  A  *  'short  course' '  of  two  years  should  also  be  provided  for  the  pupils 
who  desire  to  be  farmers  but  are  not  able  to  continue  through  the  four  years'  work.  It 
is  probable  that  considerable  combination  of  subjects  can  be  made  in  the  various  courses. 

The  first  essential  of  an  agricultural  school  is  a  farm,  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
combine  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land  with  the  educational  use  of  student  labor. 
The  elements  required  to  realize  this  important  purpose  have  been  outlined  by  Prof. 
William  Hill,  of  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  as  follows: 

z.  A  man  with  sound  ideals  of  education  and  business  ability  who  likes  to  work  with  his  hands  and 
believes  that  well-directed  farm  labor  ha^  educational  value. 

2.  A  farm,  conveniently  located  and  moderate  in  size,  so  that  students  may  pass  from  work  lea- 
sons  on  the  farm  to  classroom  lessons  without  undue  loss  of  time. 

3.  Practical  equipment  similar  to  that  required  at  the  student's  farm  home. 
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4.  A  firm  conviction  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  students  that  doing  is  more  important  than  talk- 
ing, so  that  all  will  regard  farm  work  as  a  more  significant  test  of  educational  advancement  than  written 
papers  or  recitations. 

5.  Payment  of  students  for  farm  work  on  the  basis  of  value  of  products  rather  than  time  spent. 
Work  done  for  permanent  improvement,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance  of  the  farm,  should  not  be 
charged  against  the  crops.  Students  who  are  working  to  supplement  their  expenses  should  be  tested 
on  appearance  work,  such  as  cleaning  up  and  filling  gullies. 

6.  So  far  as  possible,  only  agricultural  students  should  be  empk>yed  on  the  farm,  and  the  work 
should  be  so  planned  and  supervised  that  its  educational  advantages  are  realized. 

7.  So  far  as  possible,  only  those  crops  should  be  produced  for  which  there  is  a  sure  market  either 
at  the  dining  hall,  in  nearby  markets,  or  in  the  general  market  for  staple  cash  crops. 

8.  The  buildings,  like  stock  and  equipment,  shotdd  be  maintained  on  an  efficient  basis. 

Agricultural  schools  are  requiring  more  and  more  practice  in  the  various  phases 
of  farming.  The  following  statement  from  the  prospectus  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
agricultural  schools  is  an  excellent  accotmt  of  "Project  study  and  work." 

The  course  of  study  is  made  each  year  to  center  on  and  support  one  particular  branch  of  farming, 
so  that  the  work  of  that  year  may  be  in  some  degree  complete  in  itself,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is 
preparation  for  the  study  of  succeeding  years.  By  this  arrangement  an  excellent  four-years'  course 
is  provided,  and  yet  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  enter  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  get  full  value  for 
his  time  and  effort.  Furthermore,  each  pupil  is  required  to  undertake,  during  the  year,  a  "project" 
in  the  productive  agriculture  about  which  his  studies  for  the  year  center;  for  example,  the  second 
year,  while  studying  small  animals,  it  may  be  the  management  and  caring  for  a  few  hives  of  bees,  or 
of  a  flock  of  poultry,  or  hog  raising;  hence  the  terms  "project  study"  and  "project  work."  In  this 
project  he  makes  his  plans,  carries  out  his  work,  does  his  own  financing  and  marketing,  and  keeps  care- 
ful records  of  the  business,  all  of  which  is  usually  done  at  his  own  home,  but  under  the  direction  of  an 
instructor. 

The  advantages  of  thus  coordinating  the  practical  work  and  management  of  a  farm  project  with  the 
classroom  and  laboratory  study  may  be  summed  up  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  success  in  farming,  as  in  any  other  business,  depends  not  alone  upon 
knowing  how,  but  upon  the  ability  to  use  one's  knowledge — ^that  it  is  quite  largely  a  matter  of  carefid 
attention  to  detail;  for  example,  a  boy  may  know  all  about  a  hotbed,  and  yet  in  half  an  hour  bum  up 
the  results  of  weeks  of  labor  by  neglecting  to  ventilate  when  needed. 

2.  In  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  project,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  discriminate  between  prac- 
tical and  impractical  methods  of  work,  and  to  reduce  routine  work  to  a  minimum. 

3.  The  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  market  and  the  marketing  problems,  and  thus  new 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  teaching  that  his  business  must  be  shaped  up  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
market. 

4.  Many  farming  operations,  from  the  simple  setting  of  plants  to  the  more  complex  operations  of 
caponizing  a  cockerel  or  budding  a  fruit  tree,  mean  little  tmtil  skill  and  facility  in  the  work  are  acquired 
by  doing  it. 

5.  Questions  of  fertility,  of  culture,  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  of  feed  for  stock — ^in  fact, 
nearly  everything  the  pupil  is  studying — ^take  on  a  new  interest  when  incidental  to  a  business  enter- 
prise for  the  success  of  which  he  is  held  responsible. 

The  following  distribution  of  the  projects  through  a  four  years'  course  is  recom- 
mended : 

Projects  for  the  first  year. — ^Vegetable  gardening,  poultry,  practical  methods  of  production,  prac- 
tice in  farm  bookkeeping. 

Projects  for  the  second  year. — Fruit  growing,  dairy  cattle,  dairying,  practical  methods  of  production, 
practice  in  farm  bookkeeping. 

Projects  for  the  third  year. — Farm  crops,  swine,  sheep,  and  beef  cattle,  practical  methods  of  pro- 
duction, practice  in  farm  bookkeeping. 

Projects  for  the  fourth  year. — Farm  crops,  horses  and  mules,  practical  methods  of  production,  prac- 
tice in  farm  bookkeeping. 
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Through  the  combination  of  the  projects  outlined  above  and  the  classroom  work 
the  following  topics  should  be  covered : 

Vegetable  gardening. — Soil  and  fertilizer  requirements;  varieties  adapted  to  seasons  and  market 
conditions;  tillage  and  cultivation;  making  and  managing  of  hot  beds  and  cold  frames;  companion  dan 
succession  crops;  rotation;  control  of  pests;  grading  and  marketing  of  products. 

Fruit  growing. — ^Methods  of  propagation;  soil  and  fertilizer  requirements;  varieties  for  home  and 
market;  tillage  and  cultivation;  pruning;  contiol  of  pests;  picking;  grading;  packing  and  marketing. 

Farm  crops. — Com,  grains,  forage  plants,  sugar,  fiber  crops  and  root  crops;  soil  and  fertilizer  require- 
ments;  varieties;  testing,  judging,  improvement,  planting  and  care  of  crop;  rotation;  curing  and  har- 
vesting of  crop. 

Poultry  raising. — Breeds,  breeding;  judging;  incubation;  brooding;  housing;  feeding;  diseases 
and  parasites;  production  and  marketing  of  products. 

Dairying.— ^Tht.  care  of  milk  and  milk  utensils;  testing  of  butter  fat;  creaming  milk  of  the  shallow- 
pan  method  and  by  separator;  ripening  and  churning  cream;  washing,  salting,  packing,  and  marketing 
butter;  cheese  making;  curing  and  marketing. 

Dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  beef  cattle. — ^Breeds;  breeding;  judging;  housing;  feeding;  care;  man- 
agement; production  and  marketing  of  products. 

Horses  and  mules. — Production;  judging;  housing;  feeding;  care;  management;  training. 

A  four-year  course  of  instruction  should  ofifer  not  only  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture  but  also  general  science,  rural  economics  and  sociology,  teacher  training, 
applied  mathematics,  and  English.  The  following  outline  is  based  on  the  curricultun 
prepared  by  R.  W.  Stimson  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  and  is  offered 
as  an  illustration  of  the  general  features  of  such  a  course: 

(i)  Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  time  should  be  spent  in  project  study  and  project  work,  centering  on — 

A.  Injects  of  the  pupils. 

(a)  At  home,  as  a  rule. 

(6)  At  school,  rarely. 

(c)  Pupil  responsible,  but  supervised  by  his  instructor. 

B.  Projects  of  the  school. 

(a)  Illustrative  of  well-proved  methods,  crops,  etc. 

(6)  Trial,  as  to  adaptability  of  promising  methods,  crops,  etc.,  to  local  conditions, 
(c)  School  responsible,  but  uses  projects  for  group  instruction  of  pupils  in  observation 
and  practice  work. 

C.  Substitutes  for  projects. 

(a)  Work  on  approved  farm,  with  agreed  upon  educational  duties  as  cost-accounting 

one  or  more  cows  or  one  or  more  crops. 
(6)  Work  on  the  school  farm,  with  educational  duties  like  the  above, 
(c)  Employer  chiefly  responsible,  but  supervised  by  instructor, 
(a)  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  "related  study,"  consisting  of  such 
close  correlation  with  the  project  study  and  project  work  of  the  following  activities  or  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  warrant  the  prefix  "farm"  or  "agricultural" — 

Farm  arithmetic,  farm  biology,  farm  physics,  farm  chemistry,  farm  entomology,  farm  veterinary 
science,  farm  drawing,  farm  shop  work,  farm  typewriting  and  filing,  farm  accotmts,  farm  journal  read- 
ing, agrictdtural  economics. 

(3)  Approximately  ao  per  cent  of  the  time  should  be  reserved  for  cultural  and  good  citizenship 
training  in  such  subjects,  as — 

English,  history,  citizenship,  government,  economics,  drawing  (freehand  and  mechanical), 
hygiene  and  physical  training,  music,  recreation. 
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RURAL  EXTENSION   ACTIYITIES 

Schools  are  recognizing  more  and  more  their  responsibility  to  their  communities. 
Numerous  forms  of  activities  have  been  organized  to  improve  rural  conditions.  Few 
institutions,  even  for  white  people,  have  equaled  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  in  exten- 
sion work.  While  a  number  of  the  colored  schools  are  maintaining  neighborhood 
activities,  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  increase  of  all  extension  efforts  in  behalf  of  rural 
conditions  of  colored  people.  The  principal  forms  of  these  activities  that  are  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Negro  commimities  are  listed  herewith: 

1.  Farm  demonstration  work  to  show  the  Negro  farmer  how  to  use  modem  methods 
of  cultivating  his  farm. 

2.  County  supervisors  to  direct  rural  teachers  in  gardening  and  other  phases  of  soil 
cultivation. 

3.  Farmers'  institutes  to  bring  together  the  young  people  of  a  community  for  a  few 
days  of  instruction  in  rural  methods. 

4.  Short  courses,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  three  months,  for  farmers  who  can  not 
take  a  regular  course. 

5.  Farmers'  conference  and  fair  to  assemble  neighboring  farmers  for  a  day  or  two 
of  encouragement  and  guidance  in  farm  work. 

6.  Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  to  arouse  interest  in  the  simple  but  vital  needs  of  country 
life,  including  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  gardening,  and  crop  production. 

GENERAL  CONSroERATIONS 

In  considering  the  means  and  methods  of  agricultural  instruction,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  efforts  of  schools  are  seriously  hampered  if  there  is  no  general  program 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions.  The  more  important  elements  of  the  general 
problem  have  been  well  outlined  by  Albert  Leake  in  the  following  statements : 

1.  A  system  of  education  suited  to  local  conditions  and  to  the  everyday  experiences  of  cotuitry 
children,  thus  relating  them  to  the  opportunities  surrounding  them  and  developing  their  intellects 
through  a  reasonable  agricultural  and  natural  history  outlook. 

2.  The  adaptation  of  the  education  of  the  boy  and  girl,  from  14  to  19  years  of  age,  toward  produc- 
tive efficiency  along  agricultural  and  home-making  lines. 

3.  The  training  of  the  adult  farmer  in  methods  of  soil  cultivation  and  farm  management  according 
to  scientific  principles,  and  the  proper  dissemination  of  the  available  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

4.  A  serious  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  the  farm  home  and  the  work  that  is  carried  on  therein. 
Agrictdture  is  a  home  industry,  and  the  work  of  the  woman  pla3rs  a  more  important  part  in  it  than  in 
any  other  industry.  The  drift  from  the  cotmtry  to  the  city  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  conditions  of 
the  farm  home. 

5.  The  development  of  sound  business  methods  in  all  farming  operations  and  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  methods  of  farming,  distribution  of  products,  and  buying  of  supplies.  This  entails  con- 
sideration of  the  means  by  which  the  farmer  may  fairly  obtain  money  for  the  extension  of  his  operations. 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  good  roads  and  other  methods  of 
transportation. 

7.  A  revitalization  and  redirection  of  country  life,  in  order  that  the  higher  aspirations  of  farmers 
may  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  richer  life  that  the  country  may  be  made  to  offer. 


VIII.    OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL. 

The  scope  of  this  study  was  determined,  first,  by  the  demand  for  an  evaluation  of 
all  grades  of  private  schools  for  Negroes,  and,  second,  by  the  desire  to  include  all 
institutions  oflfering  courses  above  the  elementary  grades.  In  order  to  make  the  latter 
group  complete,  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  public  institutions  with  secondary  and 
higher  courses.  The  foUowing  table  gives  the  main  facts  concerning  the  more  important 
groups  of  schools  divided  on  the  basis  of  ownership  and  control : 

COLORBD  SCHOOLS,  CLASSn>IBD  ON  THB  BASIS  OF  OWNBRSfflP  AND  CONTROL. 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  private  and  higher  schools 

Schools  tmder  public  control 

Federal  schools 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

City  high  schools 

County  training  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Independent  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Under  white  boards 

Under  Negro  boards 


Number  of  schools. 


Total. 


747 


I 
i6 
II 
67 
27 


625 
118 

507 
354 
153 


Larger 

or  un- 

por- 

tant. 


388 


122 
I 
16 
II 
67 
27 


266 

46 
220 
160 

60 


Smaller 
or  less 
impor- 
tant. 


359 


359 
72 

287 

194 

93 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


107,  206 


23, 527 
1,401 

4,875 
2,638 

8,707 

5»9o6 


83, 679 
14, 851 
68,828 

5i>529 
17,299 


Elemen- 
tary 


80,376 


9,812 


2,595 
1,466 

5»75i 


701564 
12, 273 

58, 291 
43»6o5 
14,686 


Second- 
ary. 


24, 189 


12,662 

400 

2,268 

1,132 
8,707 

155 


",527 
1,841 
9,686 
7,188 
2,498 


College 

and 
profe^ 
sional. 


2,641 


i»053 
1,001 

13 

40 


1,588 

737 
851 
736 

"5 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  private  and  higher  schools 


Schools  under  public  control 

Federal  schools 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

City  high  schools 

County  training  schools. 


Schools  under  private  control 

Independent  schools 

Denominational  schools . . 

Under  white  boards. 

Under  Negro  boards. 


Teadiers  and  workers. 


Total. 


5,851 


White. 


I1358 


38 
33 


2 
3 


1,320 

249 

1,071 

1,069 

2 


Negro. 


4,493 


,279 

73 
400 

186 

481 

139 


3»2i4 

895 

2,319 

1,493 
826 


Income  for 
current  ex- 


$4,  241,  572 


1,2x5,112 
172,257 

544,  520 

246,  834 

^  200,000 

51,  501 


3,  026,  460 
1,099,224 
I,  927,  236 

1,546,303 
380, 933 


Value  of 
property. 


^5,870,  125 


7,373,179 
1,756,920 

2,  576,  142 

,  1, 394,  547 
'  I,  500, 000 

145,  570 


28, 496, 946 
12, 369, 441 
16, 127,  505 
13, 822, 451 

2, 305, 054 


1  Estimated. 


"S 
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NUMBER   OP   SCHOOLS. 

According  to  this  table  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions,  including 
public  high  schools  and  county  training  schools,  is  747.  In  addition  there  are  43 
special  institutions,  such  as  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  reformatories,  for  which  the 
facts  have  not  been  summarized.  An  account  of  each  of  these  institutions  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  State  chapters  in  Volume  II.  Of  the  747  schools,  388  are  classified  as 
large  or  important  institutions  and  359  as  small  or  less  important.  The  former  group 
includes  those  that  are  already  rendering  valuable  educational  service  to  their  com- 
munity and  those  whose  equipment,  support,  and  location  give  promise  of  real  merit. 
A  few  of  the  institutions  in  the  latter  group  are  fairly  well  managed,  but  their  work  is 
primarily  for  denominational  rather  than  educational  purposes. 

Public  instiiuHons. — On  the  basis  of  ownership  and  control,  122  schools  are  public 
institutions  and  625  are  private  schools  maintained  largely  by  philanthropy.  All  the 
public  institutions  are  regarded  as  important.  They  are  subdivided  into  five  groups 
according  to  their  financial  support. 

The  one  institution  classed  as  Federal  is  Howard  University.  This  somewhat 
arbitrary  classification  of  Howard  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  over  half  its  annual 
income  is  received  from  Federal  appropriation.  In  origin,  as  well  as  in  form  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  trustee  board,  however,  the  institution  may  properly  be  termed  private. 

The  16  "land-grant"  schools  are  maintained  jointly  by  Federal  and  State  appro- 
priations. In  a  majority  of  the  States  the  Federal  appropriation  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  given  by  the  State.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  the  "black  belt"  States. 
Hampton  Institute  also  receives  the  Federal  grant.  These  institutions  are  more  appro- 
priately named  "State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  for  Negroes."  Almost  all 
of  them  were  organized  as  a  result  of  Federal  appropriations,  to  encourage  the  teaching 
of  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  household  arts  throughout  the  country.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  has  a  land -grant  or  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  In  the  17 
Southern  States  these  Federal  appropriations  are  divided  between  the  races. 

The  1 1  State  schools  offer  teacher-training  and  industrial  courses  to  colored  pupils. 
The  States  exercise  considerable  supervision  over  them  and  the  majority  are  fairly 
well  managed.  Four  of  the  institutions  are  in  Northern  States.  The  following  table 
gives  the  important  facts  concerning  this  group: 
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Schools  maintained  by  Stale  funds. 


Location  of  schools. 

Counted  attendance. 

Teach- 
ers.* 

188 

Inconie. 

^T     1^^.^        £ 

SUtes. 

Total. 

Ele- 
men* 
tury. 

Second- 
ary. 

Col. 
lege. 

40 

Total. 

State 
appropria- 
tions. 

Other 
sources. 

Value  of 
property. 

Total 

2,638 

1,466 

1,132 

$246,  834 

$218,917 

$27,917 

♦i,  394,  547 

Montgomery . . 

Topeka 

Qumdaro 

Bowie 

Bordentown  . . 
Elizabeth  City 
Fayetteville . . 
Winston-Salem 
Wilbcrforce... 
Petersburg  . . . 
Bluefield 

Alabama 

Kansas 

Do 

Maryland 

New  Jersey  . . . 
North  CaioHna 

Do 

Do  

Ohio 

714 
82 

Z06 

50 

93 

249 
227 

165 

231 

573 
148 

575 

45 
27 

12 

72 

181 

174 
78 

282 
20 

139 
37 
79 
38 
21 

68 

53 

87 
191 

291 

128 

40 

31 
14 
26 

8 
18 

8 

7 
10 

29 

25 
12 

21,500 

i5i  830 

38,148 
8,053 

27,  755 
6,074 

5,544 

5,258 

77,000 

27,898 

13, 774 

16,000 

12,000 

28,  766 

7,167 

27,  755 
5,360 

4,969 
4,900 

77,000 

22,000 

13,000 

• 

5,500 

3,830 

9,38a 

886 

714 

575 
358 

"5,898' 
774 

70,000 

131,395 

195, 300 

33,500 

99,159 

45, «» 

38,700 

51,700 

436, 893 

233,900 

59,000 

Viilginia 

West  Vu^pnia . 

*  All  colored  except  two  at  Montgomery  State  Normal  School. 

The  67  dty  high  schools  are  administered  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  systems  of 
the  cities  in  which  they  are  located.  Only  21  are  in  buildings  devoted  entirely  to  sec- 
ondary classes.  Three  of  this  group  are  dty  normal  schools  offering  two-year  courses 
to  graduates  of  secondary  schools. 

The  27  county  training  schools  ^  are  located  in  rural  commimities  or  small  towns 
and  are  owned  by  the  public-school  authorities.  They  have  been  organized  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the  cotmty 
of&dals.  Their  purpose  is  to  arouse  a  county-wide  interest  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.' 

They  usually  have  eight  grades  with  spedal  courses  in  gardening,  household  work, 
and  manual  training.  The  grade  of  instruction  is  being  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the 
pupils  are  completing  the  lower  grades.  These  schools  are  being  established  every  year 
and  17  more  have  been  opened  since  the  facts  for  the  27  were  gathered. 

Private  Educational  Institutions. — ^The  schools  under  private  control  number  625. 
Of  these,  however,  359  are  small  or  less  important  schools.  The  institutions  owned  and 
managed  by  independent  boards  of  trustees  number  118  and  those  owned  and  main- 
tained by  denominational  boards  total  507.  Of  the  denominational  schools,  354  are 
owned  by  religious  denominations  whose  membership  is  largely  composed  of  white  people 
and  153  are  owned  and  supported  by  colored  denominations. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  attendance  in  private  and  higher  institutions  for  colored,  including 
public  high  schools  and  county  training  schools  is  107,206.  Of  these  80,376  are  ele- 
mentary, 24,189  secondary,  and  2,641  are  collegiate  and  professional.  The  public  insti- 
tutions have  an  attendance  of  23,527  pupils,  of  whom  9,812  are  elementary,  12,662 


1  In  Z917  this  number  had  already  increased  to  44. 


'  For  a  description  of  the  work  of  these  schools,  see  p.  37. 
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secondary,  and  1,053  collegiate  and  professional.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  but  52  of 
the  college  students  in  public  institutions  are  in  Howard  University,  maintained 
largely  by  Federal  appropriations.  There  are  83,679  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  pri- 
vate institutions,  70,564  elementary,  11,527  secondary,  and  1,588  of  collegiate  grade. 

TBACHBRS  AND  WORKERS. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  and  workers  in  the  private  and  higher  schools  for 
colored  people  is  5,851,  of  whom  1,358  are  white  and  4,493  or  76.8  per  cent  are  colored. 
The  teachers  in  the  public  institutions  are  1,317,  and  practically  all  of  them  are  colored. 
In  the  private  institutions  there  are  4,534  teachers,  of  whom  1,320  are  white  and  3,214  or 
70  per  cent  colored.  Of  the  i ,  144  teachers  in  the  independent  schools,  895  or  78  per  cent 
are  colored.  In  the  institutions  tmder  white  denonimational  boards,  the  teachers  and 
workers  number  2,562,  of  whom  1,069  ^^  white  and  1,493  or  58  per  cent  are  colored. 

Table  I  in  the  appendix  analyzes  the  teachers  as  regards  sex  and  dass  of  work. 
According  to  this  table  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  in  these  institutions  is  38  per  cent, 
varying  from  30  per  cent  in  the  institutions  under  white  boards  to  62  per  cent  in  the  public 
institutions.  The  groups  with  the  larger  proportions  of  colored  teachers  also  have  the 
larger  percentages  of  male  teachers. 

This  table  also  shows  that  67  per  cent  of  the  teachers  and  workers  are  in  the  academic 
or  literary  classes  and  the  others  are  industrial  and  agricultural  teachers  or  general 
workers.  In  the  land  grant  and  State  schools  the  academic  teachers  constitute  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  academic  teachers  in  the  private  institutions  are  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers,  varying  from  50  per  cent  in  the  independent  schools 
to  89  per  cent  in  the  the  schools  under  colored  denominations. 

ANNUAL   INCOME. 

The  annual  income  for  current  expenses  in  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  Ne- 
groes is  four  million  and  a  quarter  ($4,241,572).  Nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
($1,215,112)  is  spent  in  public  institutions  and  about  three  million  ($3,026,460) 
is  given  by  churches  and  philanthropic  individuals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  private 
schools.  Of  the  private  funds  the  independent  schools  received  $1,099,224  from 
general  donations,  institutions  under  white  denominational  boards  received  $1,546,303, 
and  institutions  under  colored  denominational  boards  received  $380,933.  Annual  expen- 
diture per  pupil  varies  widely  among  the  groups.  The  per  capita  for  all  institutions 
is  about  $40;  it  is  $22  for  the  schools  under  colored  boards,  $30  for  those  under  white 
boards,  $73  for  the  independent  institutions,  and  about  $100  for  the  State  and  land- 
grant  groups. 

The  groups  represented  in  this  comparison  differ  so  widely  in  organization  and 
purpose  that  no  inference  as  to  eflSciency  or  quality  of  work  can  be  based  on  these  per 
capita  sums.  The  figures  merely  indicate  the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  each  pupil.  Some  of  the  institutions  are  only  day  schools  offering  classroom 
instruction  without  laboratories;  some  are  maintaining  industrial  and  agricultural 
departments;  and  some  are  boarding  schools  with  educational  activities  going  on  at 
all  hours.  Even  though  the  boarding  expenses  have  been  eliminated  from  these  ex- 
penditures, the  numerous  forms  of  educational  work  made  possible  in  a  boarding  school 
add  much  to  the  total  cost. 
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VALUE  OP  PROPERTY. 

The  total  value  of  property  in  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  is  afanost 
thirty-six  million  dollars  ($35,870,125).  The  public  institutions  are  valued  at  seven 
and  a  third  million  ($7,373,179)  and  the  private  at  twenty-eight  and  a  half  million 
($28,496,946).  On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  therefore,  80  per  cent  of  all  educational 
institutions  for  Negroes  above  the  elementary  grade  are  owned  by  church  boards  and 
private  boards  of  trustees. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  invested  in  private  institutions, 
twelve  and  a  third  million  ($12,369,441),  or  42  per  cent,  is  held  by  independent  in- 
stitutions and  a  little  over  sixteen  million  ($16,127,505)  is  owned  by  the  denomina- 
tional boards.  The  property  of  the  white  boards  is  valued  at  almost  fourteen  million 
dollars  ($13,822,421),  or  85  per  cent  of  that  of  all  denominational  schools;  that  of  the 
colored  boards  is  valued  at  two  and  a  third  million  ($2,305,054). 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  ownership  groups  suggests  the  following  conclusions 
concerning  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  colored  people: 

1.  That  the  public  facilities,  while  inadequate,  oflFer  genuine  promise  for  the 
future. 

2.  That  the  private  institutions,  denominational  and  independent,  constitute  a 
strikingly  large  proportion  of  the  secondary  schools  and  provide  practically  all  of  the 
college  and  professional  facilities  for  Negro  youth. 

3.  That  the  contributions  of  the  churches  in  money,  mind,  and  spirit  have  been 
and  still  are  most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  race  and  the  development  of  an 
effective  system  of  education. 

4.  That  while  the  increasing  participation  of  the  colored  people  in  their  own  edu- 
cation is  hopeful  and  democratic,  it  should  be  fully  realized  that  the  effective  education 
of  the  Negro  people  still  requires  the  liberal  financial  aid  of  white  people  and  the  active 
influence  of  white  teachers. 

The  complete  statistics  for  the  ownership  groups  and  for  the  individual  schools  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  volume.  Proper  appreciation  of  the  land-grant,  inde- 
pendent, and  denominational  schools  requires  further  discussion  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  each  of  these  groups. 

LAJ^nMJRANT  OR  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOLS. 

ORIGIN   AND  FINANCIAL  STATUS. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  land-grant  institutions  receive  Federal  appropriations 
are  clearly  outlined  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  various  congressional  acts  granting 
public  lands  and  making  appropriations  for  their  support : 

Morrill  LandrGrant  Act  of  1862, — ^An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  coUeges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. — ^The  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculttu'e  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu* 
cation  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 
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Morrill  Act  of  i8go. — An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  com- 
plete endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. — ^To 
be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their 
applications  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction.  Provided,  That  in  any 
State  in  which  there  has  been  one  college  established  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also  in  which  an  educational  institution  of  like  character  has  been  estab- 
lished, or  may  be  hereafter  established,  and  is  now  aided  by  such  State  from  its  own  revenue,  for  the 
education  of  colored  students  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  however  named  or  styled,  or  whether 
or  not  it  has  received  money  heretofore  under  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment,  the  legislature 
of  such  State  may  propose  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  just  and  equitable  division  of 
the  fund  to  be  received  imder  this  act  between  one  college  for  white  students  and  one  institution  for 
colored  students  established  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts  and  paid  accordingly, 
and  thereupon  such  institution  for  colored  students  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  and  sub- 
ject to  its  provisions,  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  included  imder  the  act  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  taken  as  a  compliance 
with  the  provision  in  reference  to  separate  colleges  for  white  and  colored  students. 

Nelson  amendment  of  igoy. — An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — 
That  said  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of 
instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Rulings  and  instructions  relative  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  jo,  i8go,  and  March  4,  igo/,  in  aid 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. — "To  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and 
economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities 
for  such  instruction"  and  "for  providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  agriculttu'e  and  the  mechanic  arts."  It  is  held  that  this  language  authorizes  the  pur- 
chase from  this  money  of  apparatus,  machinery,  textbooks,  reference  books,  stock,  and  material  used 
in  instruction,  or  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  in  connection  with  any  of  the  branches  enumerated, 
and  the  pa3rment  of  salaries  of  instructors  in  said  branches  only;  but  in  case  of  machinery  (such  as 
boilers,  engines,  pumps,  etc.)  and  farm  stock,  which  are  made  to  serve  for  both  instructional  and  other 
purposes,  the  Federal  funds  may  be  charged  with  only  an  equitable  portion  of  the  cost  of  said  machinery 
and  stock. 

The  acts  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  these  fimds  for  the  purchase,  erection,  preser- 
vation, or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings  imder  any  pretense  whatever,  and  the  salaries  of  purely 
administrative  officers,  such  as  treasurers,  presidents,  secretaries. 

In  accordance  with  these  acts,  17  institutions  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States 
are  receiving.  Federal  funds.  The  principal  facts  for  16  of  these  institutions  are  shown 
in  the  table  herewith.  Hampton  Institute  is  classified  with  the  independent  institu- 
tions because  its  financial  support  is  very  largely  from  private  sources.  The  total 
annual  income  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  16  institutions  is  $544,520.  Of  this 
amount  $263,074  is  received  from  State  appropriations  and  $259,851  from  the  Federal 
acts.  Including  the  Federal  grant  to  Hampton  Institute,  the  total  of  Federal  appro- 
priations is  $286,817.     The  value  of  property  in  the  16  institutions  is  $2,576,142. 
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State. 


Total, 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geoigia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Iforyland 

Mississippi 

Misaoun 

North  Caiolina. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

West  Viiiginia... 


Location  of  schools. 


Normal 

Pine  Bluff 

Dover 

Tallahassee . . . 

Savannah 

Frankfort 

Baton  Rouge  . 
Princess  Anne 

Alcom 

Jefferson  City . 
Oreenbofo. . . . 
Langston  . . . . 
Orangeburg. . . 

Nashville 

Prairie  View. . 
Institute 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


4,875 


264 
170 

"345 

234 
160 
123 

484 
264 

ISO 
408 
726 

300 
SSa 
234 


Ble- 
men- 
tary. 


595 


179 
130 


185 
280 

108 

102 

38 

337 
122 

60 

219 

529 
119 

"5 
7a 


Seo 
ond- 
ary. 


Teacb- 
ers.* 


2,268 


85 
40 

71 
148 

IIO 

126 

58 

85 

147 
142 

90 

189 

197 

181 

437 
162 


400 


27 

12 

8 

34 
21 

19 

23 
12 

24 

33 
26 

28 

33 
25 
46 
29 


Income. 


Total. 


S544,  520 


29,209 
24,003 

13,  159 
34,  168 

25,369 
22,327 

31,384 

15,  528 

47,  774 
42, 162 

32, 518 
46,400 
44,216 

39»  819 

49,985 
46,499 


Land- 
grant 
funds. 


S259,  851 


Other 
sources. 


Value  of 
property. 


$284,  669 


$2,  576,  142 


22,695 

13,  636 
10,000 

25» 193 
16,667 

8,505 

21,  102 
10,000 

36,  774 

3,125 

16,  500 

10,400 

30,  754 
12,000 
12,500 
10,000 


6,514 

10, 367 

3,159 

8,975 
8,702 

13, 822 

10, 282 

5,528 

11,000 

39, 037 
16, 018 

36,000 

13, 462 
27,819 

37,485 
36,499 


182,  500 

141, 456 

42, 150 

131,421 
68,449 

156, 700 
95,  250 
44,950 

258,  500 

226, 375 
129,  700 
153,827 
297, 300 

193, 915 
237,  200 

216,449 


1  AU  colored. 


>  Inchides  13  pupils  ol  college  grade  at  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 


All  of  these  institutions  receive  appropriations  under  the  acts  of  1890  and  1907. 
Only  the  land-grant  schools  for  the  Negroes  of  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia  receive  any  portion  of  the  ftmds  appropriated  under  the  act  of  1862.  Geor- 
gia appropriates  $8,000  annually  for  the  colored  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  "in 
lieu  of  any  claim  of  the  colored  population  of  the  State  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  scrip  donated  by  Congress  in  1862."  No  other  appropriation  is  made  by  the 
State  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution.  As  the  Federal  funds  are  given  for 
the  teaching  of  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  States  to  provide  funds  for  administration  and  general  education.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  State  appropriations  have  been  so  meager  in  a  number  of  instances  as  seri- 
ously to  hamper  the  proper  use  of  the  Federal  appropriations.  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia the  land-grant  institutions  for  Negroes  receive  their  supplementary  support  from 
private  sources  and  the  State  appropriations  are  used  to  maintain  State  institutions. 

ADMINISTRATION   AND  CONTROL. 

While  the  financial  support  of  these  institutions  by  State  and  Federal  Government 
gives  them  a  peculiarly  favorable  position  in  the  educational  activities  of  their  State, 
ineffective  administration  and  inadequate  State  aid  have  made  it  impossible  for  many  of 
them  to  take  advantage  of  their  position.  The  Federal  Government  has  suffered  both  from 
lack  of  machinery  to  supervise  its  appropriations  and  also  from  a  feeling  that  the  manage- 
ment belongs  primarily  to  the  States.  The  large  majority  of  the  States,  however,  lack  both 
machinery  and  interest  and  a  number  of  them  make  but  small  appropriations  to  sup- 
plement the  Federal  funds.  The  result  has  been  that  the  administration  of  most  of  the 
institutions  has  been  left  to  the  colored  presidents  of  the  institutions  and  boards  of 
white  trustees  whose  educational  interest  in  the  Negro  has  been  uncertain. 
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One  of  the  most  important  defects  observed  in  the  land-grant  schools  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  systems  of  accounts  and  records.  Proper  administration  of  all  institutions 
requires  a  simple  but  comprehensive  record  of  both  financial  transactions  and  student 
activities.  These  are  especially  necessary  in  institutions  offering  not  only  academic 
instruction  but  also  agricultural  and  mechanical  courses.  At  present  very  few  of  these 
schools  have  good  systems  of  records.  Almost  all  the  presidents  now  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  such  records  and  will  gladly  introduce  them  whenever  the  States  appropriate 
the  funds  to  maintain  the  system.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  saved  through  an 
effective  system  of  accounts  would  pay  the  cost  many  times.  Certainly  the  educational 
value  would  be  very  great. 

Another  defect  that  is  almost  universal  is  the  policy  of  operating  the  boarding  depart- 
ment on  a  private  basis.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  president  or  some  one  related  to  him 
manages  this  department  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  There  are  numerous  objections  to 
such  an  arrangement.  The  practical  difficulty  is  usually  in  the  impossibility  of  separat- 
ing private  from  public  expenses  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment.  The  most 
serious  objection,  however,  is  in  the  failure  to  use  the  boarding  activities  for  educational 
purposes.  The  educational  possibilities  of  a  boarding  department  conducted  by  and  for 
the  school  are  among  its  most  valuable  educational  assets. 

EDUCATIONAL    ORGANIZATION. 

The  extracts  from  the  Federal  acts  cited  on  page  119  make  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
funds  are  *'to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life  and  also  for 
the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  In  view  of  the  large  proportion  which  the  Federal  money  forms  of  the 
total  income  of  these  institutions,  their  special  function  should  be  the  advancement  of 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  education  of  the  Negroes  in  their  respective  States. 
With  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  they  are  the  chief  agencies  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  agricultural  and  industrial  teachers  for  colored  schools. 

Table  II  ^  shows  that  the  counted  attendance  for  the  land-grant  institutions  was  4,875. 
Of  these  2,595  were  elementary  pupils,  2,268  secondary,  and  12  of  college  grade.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  was  400.  These  teachers  were  all  colored;  there  were  266  men 
and  134  women;  171  were  academic  teachers,  115  were  industrial,  38  agricultural,  and 
76  were  engaged  in  administration  and  other  forms  of  school  work..  Practically  all  of 
the  institutions  have  considerable  industrial  equipment  and  farm  land. 

The  proportion  of  industrial  and  agricultural  teachers  and  the  school  equipment 
indicate  that  these  schools  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
funds.  Most  of  them  are  fairly  well  equipped  to  teach  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  brick 
masonry,  and  printing,  and  to  train  girls  in  household  arts.  Only  a  few  of  the  schools 
teach  trades  effectively,  however.  In  the  majority  of  institutions  the  time  allowed  for 
industrial  courses  is  very  limited;  the  projects  undertaken  are  in  the  nature  of  manual 
training  rather  than  trade  instruction. 

>  p.  lat. 
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Though  preparation  for  rural  life  is  much  more  important  to  the  colored  people 
than  either  literary  or  trade  courses,  the  instruction  in  agriculture  is  the  least  effective 
of  all  the  work  offered.  Most  of  the  schools  have  large  farms  and  some  equipment,  but 
very  few  of  them  are  making  educational  use  of  either  land  or  equipment.  Very  few 
pupils  are  specializing  in  agriculture  in  any  of  the  i6  institutions,  and  only  38  teachers 
and  workers  are  devoting  their  time  to  agricultural  instruction. 

The  efforts  of  these  institutions  to  conform  to  the  purposes  of  the  land-grant  acts 
have  been  seriously  hindered  by  at  least  three  conditions.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
inadequacy  of  State  funds  needed  to  administer  the  institution  as  well  as  to  maintain 
courses  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  pupils.  The  result  is  a  constant  temptation  to  use 
the  Federal  f tmds  for  these  purposes.  The  lack  of  administrative  facilities  makes  possi- 
ble inefficient  work  in  all  directions.  The  lack  of  funds  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
practically  none  of  these  schools  have  facilities  for  teaching  agriculture  equal  to  those 
of  the  good  county  agricultural  schools  such  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  States.  The 
second  influence  tending  to  limit  the  purposes  of  the  land-grant  acts  is  the  strong  desire 
of  the  colored  people  for  literary  education  and  the  indifference  of  many  of  their  leaders 
to  both  industrial  and  agricultural  instruction.  They  believe  that  the  State  should 
maintain  at  least  one  institution  of  collegiate  grade  for  the  general  education  of  the 
colored  people.  As  the  land-grant  schools  are  the  public  institutions  of  highest  grade 
in  the  State,  the  colored  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  courses  in  these  institutions 
should  be  general  rather  than  agricultural  and  mechanical.  The  presidents  of  a  large 
number  of  these  schools,  conscious  of  this  feeling,  are  endeavoring  both  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  colored  people  for  general  education  and  conform  to  the  laws  for  which 
the  Federal  funds  have  been  given.  The  result  is  a  serious  limitation  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  phases  of  education.  The  third  hindrance  to  the  effective  development 
of  these  institutions  is  the  necessity  of  maintaining  elementary  grades.  This  results 
from  the  inadequate  public-school  facilities  in  many  of  the  States. 

NEBDS  OF  THE  LAND-GRANT  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  land-grant  schools  as  the  official  agencies  of  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  the  following  statement  of  needs  is  suggested  as  a 
basis  for  the  effective  development  of  these  institutions: 

1 .  That  sufficient  State  funds  be  appropriated  to  make  the  administration  effective 
and  to  supply  the  essentials  of  a  general  education. 

2.  That  the  educational  policy  of  the  school  be  in  accord  with  the  purposes  out- 
lined by  the  Federal  land-grant  acts  of  1890  and  1907. 

3.  That  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  be  made  a  vital  part  of 
the  school  program. 

4.  That  an  adequate  system  of  cost  accounting  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit 
made  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

5.  That  the  boarding  departments  be  maintained  by  the  schools  and  utilized  in  the 
household  arts  instruction. 
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SCHOOLS  WITH  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  independent  schools,  each  owned  and  managed  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees, 
include  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad  management.  The  total  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  1 1 8,  of  which  46  are  classified  in  this  report  as  large  or  more  important  and 
72  as  small  or  less  important.  The  annual  income  for  current  expenses  is  one  million 
dollars  ($1,099,224).  The  total  value  of  property  is  twelve  and  a  third  million  ($12,369,- 
441).  Of  this  almost  six  million  ($5,714,062)  is  in  school  plants,  and  six  million 
($5,964,426)  is  in  endowment.  On  the  basis  of  annual  income,  6  of  the  46  larger  schools 
have  incomes  exceeding  $30,000  a  year,  6  have  incomes  ranging  from  $15,000  to  $30,000, 
12  have  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $15,000,  and  22  have  annual  incomes  under  $5,000. 
The  72  smaller  schools  have  an  average  annual  income  of  $1,200.  Figures  for  these 
schools  are  summarized  in  the  table  herewith. 

INDBPBNDBNT  SCHOOLS. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Northern  States 


Number  of 
schools. 


^ 


118 


23 

2 

2 

3 
21 

3 
7 
3 
4 
I 

9 
II 

3 

4 

II 

II 


46 


CO 


72 


Counted  attendance. 


S 
^ 


14,851 


8 

9 


12, 273 


I 

II 

12 

4,887 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

70 

*  •  ■  • 

2 

22 

2 

6 

I 
15 

234 
3,654 

I 

2 

177 

2 

■  ■  •  « 

4 

5 
3 

•  •  •  ■ 

702 
858 

I 

•  •  •  « 

19 

3 

6 

597 

4 

2 

7 

I 

1,012 
1,061 

2 
4 

2 
7 

363 
1,685 

4 

7 

472 

1 

4,415 
70 

22 

234 

2,  227 

122 

671 

38 

823 

19 

537 
954 
112 

317 

1,257 

455 


1,841 


IB 
U 


737 


Teachers. 


I 


1,144 


249 


472 


383 
55 
31 


35 


60 

58 
256 

46 

428 

17 


44 


693 


2 

4 
24 
97 
19 
34 

3 
58 

6 

55 
84 
78 

256 
70 


23 


29 

8 


3 
33 

•   •  •  I 

147 
6 


895 


308 

2 

4 
24 
68 

II 

34 

3 

58 
6 

55 
81 

45 

23 
109 

64 


c 

fc 

5^ 


J 
st 


$1, 099, 224 


3691544 

I,  ICO 

5»250 

19» 158 
72,888 

20, 351 
10,831 

1,385 
3Z,  618 

2,837 

18,389 

5i»235 

103, 305 

10, 364 
321,660 

57,309 


o 

V 


$12,369,441 


4,  279,  566 

3,700 

18,600 

85, 87s 
493, 673 
529,698 
118,037 

2,750 
314,  220 

38,500 
120,000 
416,  205 

733, 058 
42,000 

4, 414, 459 

759, 100 


ATTENDANCE   AND  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  14,851,  of  whom  12,273  were  elementary, 
1,841  secondary,  and  737  were  collegiate  and  professional.  Secondary  courses  are 
offered  in  20  of  the  larger  institutions.  The  collegiate  and  professional  students  are  in 
Meharry  Medical  College,  Fisk  University,  and  Atlanta  University,  Of  the  total  at- 
tendance reported,  the  72  smaller  schools  have  4,404,  of  whom  only  66  are  secondary. 

The  ntimber  of  teachers  and  workers  in  all  independent  schools  was  1,144,  of  whom 
249  were  white  and  895  were  colored;  521  male,  623  female;  558  academic,  222  indus- 
trial, 49  agricultural,  315  other  workers.  The  ratio  of  teachers  and  workers  to  pupils 
indicates  that  these  institutions  are  fairly  well  managed.     About  a  fourth  of  the  teachers 
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in  the  larger  schools  are  white.  The  smaller  schools  are  practically  all  taught  by  colored 
workers.  On  the  basis  of  sex,  the  workers  in  the  larger  institutions  are  about  equally 
divided.  The  classification  of  teachers  according  to  the  kind  of  work  shows  that  about 
half  of  them  are  teaching  academic  subjects,  about  a  fifth  are  in  the  industrial  depart* 
ments,  and  less  than  a  twentieth  are  giving  instruction  in  agriculture. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  WORK. 

The  largest  and  best  known  of  the  independent  schools  are  Hampton  Institute 
and  Tuskegee  Institute.  Other  institutions  of  national  reputation  are  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta  University,  and  Meharry  Medical  College.  Among  the  institutions 
whose  influence  is  limited  to  the  counties  of  their  section,  the  Calhoun  Colored  School 
of  Alabama  and  Penn  School  of  South  Carolina  are  doing  excellent  woric.  These  two 
schools  have  achieved  unique  success  in  the  adaptation  of  their  activities  to  the  needs  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Two  schools  that  are  administered  with 
noteworthy  success  are  the  Daytona  School  for  Girls  in  Florida  and  the  Montgdmery 
School  for  Girls  in  Alabama.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  four  institutions, 
calling  for  special  mention,  are  tmder  the  direction  of  women.  There  are  at  least  12 
other  independent  schools  that  are  especially  deserving  of  assistance.  A  few  of  the 
independent  schools  listed  in  the  table  are  poorly  managed  and  ineffective.  All  of 
these  institutions  are  individually  described  in  Volume  II  of  this  report,  where  the  status 
of  each  school  is  given  in  considerable  detail. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  larger  institutions  with  active,  conscientious  boards  of  trustees,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  independent  organization  ranks  next  to  public  control  in  permanency 
and  general  effectiveness.  Just  as  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Columbia  are  national  in  scope 
and  permanent  in  outlook,  so,  among  colored  institutions,  Hampton  Institute,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Meharry  Medical  College,  Fisk  University  and  Atlanta  University  represent 
a  type  of  organization  that  is  broader  in  scope  and  more  permanent  in  outlook  than  that 
of  any  group  of  schools  except  those  maintained  by  public  funds.  A  number  of  the  46 
larger  institutions  of  the  independent  group  deserve  to  be  continued  on  this  basis. 
Many  of  them,  however,  probably  the  majority  of  them,  should  ultimately  be  merged 
into  the  public  system  of  education. 

For  the  smaller  schools  the  independent  form  of  organization  is  very  questionable. 
The  majority  of  the  independent  schools  are  not  adequately  supervised.  As  a  rule  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  a  trustee  board  of  reliable,  capable  persons  for  one  small  school  with 
an  income  of  $5,000  or  less.  When  such  boards  have  been  formed  few  of  the  trustees 
have  taken  the  time  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  school,  much  less  to  determine  its 
place  in  relation  to  other  educational  enterprises.  Illustration  after  illustration  might 
be  dted  to  show  the  futility  of  such  organizations. 

In  one  instance,  which  was  carefully  studied,  a  capable  colored  man  formed  a  board 
of  northern  men  of  fiinandal  power  and  business  ability  to  promote  a  plan  that  was  to 
improve  the  Negro  community  both  in  education  and  in  economic  condition.  As  the 
location  of  the  institution  was  inaccessible,  the  trustees,  who  were  men  of  large  affairs, 
intrusted  the  management  of  the  institution  almost  entirely  to  the  young  colored  man. 
The  result  was  that  commercial,  personal,  and  educational  finances  became  almost 
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hopelessly  entangled.  Much  money  was  wasted,  the  educational  work  was  seriously 
hampered,  and  the  whole  plant  was  saved  only  through  the  business  skill  and  patience 
of  one  or  two  of  the  trustees  who  were  willing  to  give  more  than  their  share  of  time, 
money,  and  mind  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Another  school,  widely  advertised  by  a  principal  with  oratorical  ability,  has  been 
receiving  liberal  aid  from  the  churches  of  one  denomination.  According  to  the  adver- 
tisement, the  school  is  a  very  important  institution  doing  a  large  work  for  its  part  of 
the  country.  When  the  work  was  studied  by  different  persons  on  several  occasions, 
the  attendance  was  found  to  be  about  50  or  60  children  from  the  neighborhood  and 
about  20  boarders  from  other  communities.  The  administration  was  lax,  the  teaching 
was  not  effective,  and  practically  no  records  of  either  money  or  student  activities  were 
kept.  In  the  same  dty  there  is  a  denominational  school  that  is  well  managed  and  effect- 
ive. The  chief  northern  advocate  of  this  colored  principal  is  a  minister  of  ability 
and  character  whose  friendship  for  the  principal  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  appreciate 
the  real  situation. 

Still  another  instance  is  that  of  a  white  man  from  a  northern  philanthropic  circle, 
who  claims  to  be  promoting  a  missionary  association  which  includes  schools,  churches, 
and  organizations  for  the  improvement  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Negro.  Inves- 
tigation shows  that  the  white  man  is  the  founder  and  president  and  his  wife  the  treasurer. 
One  little  day  school  is  maintained  and  the  farm  and  business  undertakings  are  con- 
ducted without  any  missionary  intent 

One  very  plausible  colored  man  with  marked  ability  for  advertising  himself  organ- 
ized a  school  that  was  claimed  to  surpass  all  other  colored  schools.  His  trustees 
were  colored  men  of  ability,  but  they  had  no  part  in  the  management.  The 
advisory  board  of  prominent  white  men  were  likewise  ignorant  of  the  real  educational 
and  business  management.  Under  this  arrangement  the  colored  principal  managed 
to  plunge  his  school  into  a  large  indebtedness,  the  exact  amount  of  which  can  not  be 
ascertained,  since  no  adequate  records  are  available.  Though  the  school  provided 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for  about  50  local  pupils  and  50  boarders,  it  failed 
utterly  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized.  Through  his  plausible  manners 
the  principal  managed  to  win  the  friendship  of  a  few  northern  ministers  and  some  local 
persons.  Most  of  the  latter  were  creditors.  When  the  collapse  came  this  group  aided 
the  principal  in  strenuous  appeals  to  northern  donors  and  now  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  paying  the  debt.  The  past  record  of  this  principal  in  administrative  matters  and 
the  general  educational  needs  of  the  colored  people  are  adequate  grounds  for  seriously 
questioning  the  soundness  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  these  illustrations  others  might  be  given  of  absolute  frauds,  such 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Volume  II.  There  are  also  little  one  and 
two  teacher  schools  that  exist  mainly  to  furnish  a  living  for  the  teachers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON   INDEPENDENT   SCHOOLS. 

All  the  facts  of  this  study  and  the  illustrations  given  above  point  clearly  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  following  conclusions: 

I.  That  the  smaller  independent  schools,  including  a  number  of  those  classified 
as  the  "more  important,"  should  be  transferred  to  pubhc  or  private  educational  boards 
as  soon  as  these  boards  can  be  persuaded  to  supervise  and  maintain  them. 
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2.  That  the  founding  of  new  independent  schools  should  be  vigorously  discouraged. 

3.  That  every  independent  institution  should  have  a  thorough  system  of  cost 
accounting  and  an  annual  audit  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

4.  That  the  trustees  of  all  the  important  institutions  working  in  the  same  areas 
should  meet  to  develop  a  plan  of  cooperation. 

WHITE  CHURCH  BOARDS  MAINTAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

To  any  one  inclined  to  doubt  the  genuine  interest  of  churches  in  social  problems, 
a  study  of  private  schools  for  Negroes  is  enlightening.  The  extent  and  character 
of  the  educational  work  done  by  the  white  churches  are  emphatic  evidence  that  these 
churches  have  recognized  the  great  opportunity  for  service  in  behalf  of  a  struggling 
people.  They  have  given  their  money  to  build  and  maintain  the  schools,  they  have 
sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  teach  in  them,  and  they  have  rendered  a  service  to 
humanity  that  is  destined  to  receive  increasing  recognition.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  the 
highest  efficiency  has  not  always  been  attained,  and  the  latest  ideas  in  education  and  ad- 
ministration have  not  been  adopted.  With  all  the  mistakes,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  church  has  never  done  a  more  eflfective  work.  Certainly  no  philanthropic 
organization  has  ever  surpassed  the  altruism  of  churches  in  this  endeavor.  The  white 
church  boards  of  the  South  have  had  some  part  in  these  activities,  but  as  yet  they  are 
limited  to  one  institution  maintained  by  the  Southern  Methodist  Board  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  one  school  supported  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Board  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
There  are  indications  that  the  southern  white  churches  are  now  planning  a  more  active 
and  systematic  interest  in  the  education  and  religious  life  of  the  colored  people. 

The  chief  facts  covering  institutions  maintained  by  the  white  church  boards  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table: 

WHITE  CHURCH   BOARDS   MAINTAINING   SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORBD  PBOPLB. 


Dcnamiiiatioiial  boards. 


Total 

Baptist: 

American  Home  Miasbns  Society 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 

Society 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Congregational  American  Missionary  Association 
Friends  Society  and  other  Friends  Agencies. . . 

Lutheran  Board  for  Colored  Missions 

Methodist: 

Freedman's  Aid  Society 

Woman's  Home  Missioxiary  Society 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen . . 

Protestant  Episcopal  Boards,  American  Church 

Institute,  and   the    Domestic   and    Foreign 

Missionary  Society 

United  Presbyterian  Church  Boards  of  Freed- 

man's  Missions 

Nine  small  chtvch  boards 


Number  of  schools. 


Total. 


354 


24 
I 

112 

5 
29 

8 
9 

18 
12 

85 


24 

15 
12 


Large 
or  im- 
por- 
tant. 


160 


24 

I 

7 

3 
29 

6 

I 

18 
12 
32 


10 

II 
6 


Small 
less 
impor- 
tant. 


194 


Counted  attendance. 


ToUl. 


5i»  529 


105 

2 


2 

8 


S3 


14 

4 
6 


5*536 

"5 

i3i  507 

440 

6,922 

1,642 

If  147 

5»o59 
808 

8»9i5 


2,988 

2,870 
ii57o 


Hlemen- 
tary. 


43»6o5 


3,186 

"5 

I3»443 
409 

5i448 
1,444 
1,147 

3,263 

755 
7,833 


2,  720 

2,470 
1,362 


Second- 
ary. 


7,188 


2,  100 


64 

31 
1,380 

198 


I,  600 

53 
930 

268 

370 
194 


Col- 
lege. 


736 


250 


94 


196 
152 


30 
14 
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WHITE  CHURCH  BOARDS  MAINTAININO  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLOR8D  P80PLS — Continued. 


Denominational  boards. 


Total 

Baptist: 

American  Home  Mission  Society 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 

Society 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Congregational  American  Missionary  Association 

Friends  Society  and  other  Friends  Agencies 

Lutheran  Board  for  Colored  Missions 

Methodist: 

Freedman's  Aid  Society 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen . . . 

Protestant  Episcopal  Boards,  American  Church 

Institute,    and    the    Domestic    and    Foreign 

Missionary  Society 

United  Presbyterian  Church  Boards  of  Freed- 
man's Missions 

Nine  small  church  boards 


Teachers. 


Total. 


2,56a 


419 

14 

404 

37 

383 
96 

26 

266 

71 
423 


176 

166 

81 


White. 


1,069 


139 

II 

384 

15 
212 

12 
13 

65 
41 
84 


12 

44 
37 


Negro. 


i»493 


280 

3 
20 

22 

171 

84 
13 

201 

30 
339 


164 

122 

44 


Income  for  cur- 
rent expenses. 


$1,  S46,  303 


304,861 

7»746 

146,821 

29, 910 

235»  764 
63,868 

18,319 

230,  x6o 

43,975 
200,124 


118,526 

88,5x2 
58,  717 


Value  of 
property. 


$13,822,451 


3, 870,  744 

16,500 
491,000 
184,602 

If  733,  589 
915,900 

73, 


2, 605, 687 

309,500 
2,151,321 

628, 743 

455,600 
387, 365 


SCHOOLS,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  total  number  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  white  church  boards  is  354,  of 
which  160  are  classed  as  "larger  or  more  important"  and  194  as  "smaller  or  less  impor- 
tant/' The  annual  income  for  current  expenses  of  these  schools  is  one  and  a  half  million 
($1,546,303).     The  value  of  property  is  almost  fourteen  million  ($13,822,421). 

The  attendance  in  these  institutions  in  1913-14  was  51,529,  of  whom  43,605  were 
elementary,  7,188  secondary,  and  736  collegiate.  The  number  of  teachers  and  workers 
was  2,562,  of  whom  1,069  were  white  and  1,493,  or  58  per  cent,  were  colored.  On  the, 
basis  of  sex,  714  were  men  and  1,848,  or  70  per  cent,  were  women.  Classification  accord- 
ing to  character  of  work  shows  that  1,917,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  academic, 
342  industrial,  31  agricultural,  and  273  administrative.  Comparison  with  other  groups 
of  schools  indicates  that  those  under  white  boards  still  retain  a  considerable  fraction 
of  white  teachers,  that  the  number  of  women  teachers  is  rather  larger  than  in  other 
groups,  and  finally  that  the  proportion  of  academic  instructors  is  higher  than  in  any 
group  except  those  under  the  colored  boards. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

There  are  10  denominational  groups  which  own  and  maintain  a  liumber  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  colored  people.  Nine  other  denominations  are  supporting 
one  or  two  schools  each.  Very  few  of  the  churches  represented  by  either  the  larger  or 
smaller  of  these  boards  have  any  considerable  proportion  of  Negroes  in  their  membership. 
There  are  other  denominations,  notably  the  Unitarians,  who  have  contributed  liberally  to 
colored  schools  without  any  thought  either  of  increasing  their  church  membership  or  their 
control  over  these  schools.    The  primary  purpose  of  practically  all  of  these  organizations 
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has  been  the  education  of  the  Negroes  in  America  and  their  preparation  for  life  in  a 
democracy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  religious  preference  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  as  compiled  by  the  United  States  census  of  1904.  According  to 
this  census  there  were  3,685,097  Negroes  in  the  various  denominations.  Of  these 
2,354,789  were  enrolled  by  Baptists,  1,182,131  belonged  to  various  branches  of  Method- 
ism, and  the  remaining  148,177,  hardly  4  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  distributed  among 
the  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Christian,  Congregational,  Episcopalian,  and  other  denomina- 
tions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  schools  of  the  white  boards  are  more  uniformly  economical 
and  intelligent  in  management  than  any  of  the  other  groups  of  private  and  higher  schools 
for  Negroes.  The  larger  denominations  maintain  central  offices  and  one  or  more  travel- 
ing secretaries  whose  duties  include  both  the  supervision  of  the  schools  and  the  appeal 
fot  funds  to  the  supporting  churches.  This  personal  supervision,  together  with  regular 
reports  of  both  financial  and  educational  activities,  has  developed  economy  and  honesty 
in  the  use  of  ftmds  and  some  degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  school  work.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  boards  differ  very  much  in  the  effectiveness  of  their  supervision  and 
that  some  of  them  are  maintaining  schools  of  doubtful  value. 

The  prevailing  limitations  of  the  schools  of  these  boards  have  been  the  conservatism 
of  their  educational  and  financial  policies  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  of 
ability.  Very  few  of  the  schools  have  modem  systems  of  accounting,  and  the  majority 
of  them  have  been  content  with  the  traditional  means  and  methods  of  education.  They 
have  not  sufficiently  recognized  the  importance  of  adapting  their  educational  efforts  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  the  community.  Schools  have  been  cramped  for  equipment, 
and  the  teachers  have  received  less  than  a  living  wage.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  demand 
from  colored  leaders  for  recognition  in  the  management  and  teaching  force,  many  of  the 
boards  have  been  too  willing  to  turn  over  their  schools  to  colored  officers  and  teachers. 
While  it  is  pure  religion  and  sound  democracy  to  give  every  possible  recognition  to  the 
colored  people,  it  is  neither  religion  nor  democracy  nor  wise  educational  policy  for  the 
white  people  to  give  of  their  financial  means  and  neglect  to  give  of  their  minds  and 
characters  as  teachers  in  these  institutions.  Some  of  the  boards  are  now  recognizing 
that  they  have  permitted  and  encouraged  a  substitution  of  colored  teachers  for  white 
teachers  to  an  extent  that  has  not  worked  for  the  best  interest  of  colored  people.  Sound 
policy  requires  that  the  boards  spare  no  effort  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  trained 
men  and  women  of  both  races  for  the  important  work. 

The  principal  facts  concerning  these  denominational  boards  and  their  schools  are 
outlined  in  the  following  pages : 

BAPTIST  BOARDS.* 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society^  owns  or  supervises  24  educational 
institutions  for  Negroes  in  the  United  States.     These  institutions  are  all  classed  as 

I  White. 

*  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  aj  East  26th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  oorresponding  secretary,  H.  L. 
Morehouse;  superintendent  of  education,  Gilbert  N.  Briner. 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  Chicago,  UL 

48927*'— Bull.  38—17 ^9 
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have  usually  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  colored  Baptists  to  exercise  authority  in  the 
management  of  the  schools. 

In  some  States,  notably  in  Texas,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  the  differences  have 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  two  State  conventions  of  colored  Baptists.  In  these  three 
States  one  convention  contributes  to  the  institution  owned  by  the  Home  Mission  Society 
and  the  other  supports  one  or  more  schools  which  have  been  organized  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  colored  Baptists  who  are  eager  to  control  church  schools.  The  Baptist 
schools  under  colored  control  are  described  elsewhere.  Practically  all  of  them  are 
suffering  seriously  from  lack  of  funds  and  poor  management.  There  are  now  some  in- 
dications that'  these  unfortunate  divisions  will  be  reconciled  so  that  the  Baptist  schools 
may  cooperate  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  gave  many  years  of  faithful  service  would 
constitute  a  list  too  long  to  be  entered  here.  Two  of  those  whose  wisdom  has  directed 
the  policies  in  recent  years  should  be  mentioned.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse  belongs  to  the 
past  as  well  as  to  the  present.  He  began  as  secretary  of  the  society  in  1879  and  has 
continued  until  the  present  time.  Dr.  George  Sale  was  superintendent  of  education  for 
several  years  until  his  death  in  191 2  and  exerted  a  notable  influence  on  the  educational 
methods  of  the  institutions  imder  his  direction. 

Aitditor's  report  on  accounting  methods, — ^The  following  quotation  from  the  report 
of  a  chartered  accountant  shows  how  carefully  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  administered: 

The  methods  are  very  thorough  in  ascertaining  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  appropriating  to 
such  as  can  be  supplied  and  disbursing  the  hmds  appropriated  as  needed;  also  in  approving  the  erection 
of  buildings,  the  buying  or  selling  of  land,  appointing  teachers,  and  controlling  permanent  funds. 

The  minor  changes  suggested  by  the  accountant  are  indicated  herewith : 

A  special  system  of  accounting  is  used  in  all  schools  supported,  and  while  it  answers  the  require- 
ments of  the  society,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  meet  all  the  needs  of  principals  in  operating  their  schools. 
Two  books  are  supplied,  but  others  must  be  kept  in  order  to  prepare  the  items  for  entry  in  these  final 
books.  One  loose-leaf  ledger  would  be  better  than  the  two  books  used,  and  this  would  permit  of  a  more 
complete  classification  of  the  accounts  in  the  larger  schools.  With  regard  to  an  annual  report  for  each 
school:  No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  amount  of  donations  solicited  by  the  principals,  and  it  would 
seem  advisable  that  these  be  acknowledged  by  name  and  amotmt  as  part  of  the  annual  financial  report 
to  the  public. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a  more  complete  record  of  the  movable  eqtiipment  of  the  schools. 
Inventories  should  be  on  file,  otherwise  an  msurance  claim  for  part  loss  of  the  contents  of  a  building 
would  have  to  be  settled  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

Recommendation. — i.  That  the  society  shall  not  yet  reduce  its  financial  aid  for  the 
education  of  colored  people.  While  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevail  upon  the 
public-school  authorities  and  the  colored  people  to  take  over  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  educational  work,  the  time  has  not  come  when  the  aid  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
may  wisely  be  diminished. 

2.  That  a  systematic  effort  be  made' to  increase  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  institution  to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  commtmities  and  especially  to  avoid 
duplication  with  other  institutions. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.^ 

The  various  organizations  of  the  Catholic  Church  own  and  maintain  seven  schools 
rated  as  ''larger  or  more  important'*  and  105  "smaller  or  less  important"  schools.  The 
larger  schools  are  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia.  Their  educational 
work  is  effective.  Some  of  them  provide  boarding  facilities.  The  smaller  schools  are 
church  parochial  schools,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  but  especially  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

The  increase  of  school  missions  has  been  marked  during  the  past  10  years.  In 
Georgia  schools  have  been  located  in  Savannah,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and  Macon  since 
1907.  The  Georgia  work  has  been  done  by  a  French  order.  The  schools  in  northern 
Mississippi  are  under  the  direction  of  an  order  of  German  origin.  Those  in  Louisiana 
and  southern  Mississippi  are  partly  French. 

A  summary  of  the  statistics  for  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Board  of 
Missions  is  given  herewith : 

CATHOLIC   BOARD  OP   MISSIONS. 


Number  of 
•chools. 


Total. 


1ZI2 


Alabama 1    9 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Geoigia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Biaryland 

Mississippi 

NortH  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia. 


3 

I 

2 

7 

7 
6 

25 

4 

13 
6 

2 

3 

2 

6 

7 
Northern  States 9 


Counted  attendance. 


105 


I 


i3»  507 


8 
3 

2 

7 

7 
6 

as 

4 

10 

6 

2 

3 

2 

6 

5 


^5 

253 
80 

510 
663 

1,170 
506 

3»i42 
888 

1,440 

407 

65 
366 

281 

617 

847 
1,387 


8 
I 


I3»443 


885 


64 


3 


Teachers. 


I 


404 


663 

1,170 

506 

3ii42 
888 

i»433 
400 

65 
366 

281 

617 

797 
I1387 


7 
7 


-50 


.% 


384 


i 

a: 


20 


25 

13 
18 

II 

17 

23 
10 

83 

20 

42 
12 

4 
10 

9 

17 

5« 
38 


25 
13 

>  ■  •  ■ 

17 

17 
10 

83 
20 

43 
12 

4 
10 

9 

17 
52 
38 


3 
II 


$146,821 


$49i> 


i3»o64 
4,230 

23,000 

2,832 

3,330 
4,840 

2,510 

18, 304 

5,650 

8,952 
2,700 

750 
2,500 

4,350 
3,640 

31,  075 
15,094 


25,000 
75,000 


56,000 


335,000 


llie  complete  financial  statistics  of  these  schools  could  not  be  obtained.     The 
annual  income  for  current  expenses  was  estimated  at  $150,000.    The  value  of  the  prop- 


1  Catholic  Board  for  Mission  Work  amons  Colored  People;  director-Keneral,  Monsignor  John  B.  Burke,  x  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  This  board  was  incorporated  tinder  the  laws  of  Tennessee  in  2907  for  the  special  purpose  of  organizing  and  encouraging 
missions  and  schools  for  Negroes. 

Commission  to  Distribute  Lenten  Funds  among  Indians  and  Negroes;  secretary,  E.  ft.  Dyer,  D.  D.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
Baltimore,  Md.  This  commission  is  the  result  of  the  order  issued  by  the  ooundl  of  Baltimore  in  i884-  Money  is  given  to  mis- 
sioos  only  when  they  apply  for  aid. 

Josephite  Fathers,  Baltimore.  Md.     This  order  began  work  among  Negroes  in  1870.     By  z888  it  had  organized  four  missions. 

Mother  Katherine  Drexel.  of  Philadelphia.  Mother  Katherine  has  organized  several  large  schools  for  Negroes.  According 
to  Monsignor  Burke,  ''she  has  given  part  or  all  of  the  funds  for  almost  every  colored  mission  in  the  South." 
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As  to  educational  plant,  last  year's  survey  touched  upon  the  demand  of  the  socialized  conscience 
for  better  houang  conditions  in  missionary  institutions.  Our  response  is  in  the  fact  that  no  year  has 
ever  spent  so  much  for  sanitation,  that  more  fire  escapes  have  been  erected,  and  more  bathtubs  installed 
than  in  any  previous  year.  *  *  *  As  a  class,  they  are  more  nearly  fireproof,  they  have  more  steel  in 
their  structure,  more  scientifically  determined  allowance  of  light  and  air,  and  m'ore  beauty  than  any 
previous  group.  *  *  \  *  If  the  Lord 's  work  is  attempted  at  all  it  shall  be  done  under  somewhat  decent 
conditions.  Nor  do  we  feel  that  it  is  a  substitution  of  the  physical  for  the  spiritual.  To  live  up  to 
plumbing  is  itself  a  training  of  character;  health  is  a  prerequisite  of  thought,  and  beauty  an  inalienable 
right  of  the  spirit. 

The  total  income  for  the  current  expenses  of  these  institutions  is  $235,764,  of  which 
$129,429  is  from  the  association.  This  includes  the  income  from  the  Daniel  Hand  Fimd, 
which  is  administered  by  the  association.  On  the  basis  of  income,  5  of  the  schools  are 
under  $2,500,  7  have  incomes  between  $2,500  and  $5,000,  13  between  $5,000  and  $15,000, 
3  t)etween  $15,000  and  $30,000,  and  i  has  an  income  over  $30,000.  The  total  property 
is  valued  at  $1,733,589,  of  which  about  one  and  a  third  million  is  in  plant  and  a  third 
of  a  million  in  endowment.  With  the  Daniel  Hand  Fund  of  almost  two  million  dollars, 
the  property  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  for  work  among  Negroes  aggregates 
over  three  and  a  half  millions.  There  are  4  schools  with  a  property  valuation  under 
$10,000,  10  schools  with  valuations  between  $10,000  and  $25,000,  9  schools  between 
$25,000  and  $50,000,  4  schools  between  $50,000  and  $250,000,  and  2  with  a  valuation 
over  $250,000. 

Attendance  and  teachers. — ^The  attendance  in  these  schools  was  6,922,  of  whom  5,448 
were  elementary,  1,380  secondary,  and  94  collegiate.  All  the  schools  have  elementary 
classes,  all  but  three  have  secondary,  and  four  offer  instruction  in  college  subjects.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  383,  of  whom  212  are  white  and  171,  or  45  per  cent,  colored;  92  are 
men  and  291,  or  76  per  cent,  are  women;  and  270,  or  70  per  cent,  are  academic  teachers.. 

The  percentages  for  sex  and  work  of  teachers  indicate  the  policy  usually  followed  by 
church  boards.  Low  salaries  have  made  necessary  the  employment  of  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  women  and  a  conservative  educational  policy  has  assigned  relatively  too  many 
teachers  to  the  academic  classes.  A  total  of  seven  teachers  of  agriculture  shows  little 
regard  for  the  needs  of  a  people  so  overwhelmingly  rural  as  the  Negroes  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  lower  percentage  of  colored  teachers  reflects  the  determination  of  the 
association  to  maintain  a  genuine  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people. 

History  and  administration, — Though  the  colored  membership  of  the  Congregational 

Church  is  almost  negligible  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches, 

the  American  Missionary  Association  was  probably  the  first  to  undertake  educational 

work  in  behalf  of  the  Negroes.     In  1861  Rev.  L.  I.  Lockwood,  commissioned  by  the 

association,  wrote  from  Fortress  Monroe: 

I  ask  especial  interest  in  your  prayers  that  I  may  be  endowed  with  wisdom  for  these  peculiar  and 
momentous  responsibilities.    Parents  and  children  are  delighted  with  the  idea  of  learning  to  read. 

The  history  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  is  a  story  of  the  patient  and 
persevering  efforts  of  hundreds  of  faithful  men  and  women  who  have  given  themselves 
and  their  means  for  a  people  struggling  upward  from  slavery.  Some  of  the  results  of 
their  endeavors  are  recorded  in  the  educational  work  not  only  of  the  schools  still  under 
their  control,  but  also  in  such  institutions  as  Fisk  and  Atlanta  Universities  and  Hampton 
Institute.  The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  has  always  been  in  the 
care  of  strong  men  of  broad  education,  some  of  them  statesmen  in  power  and  vision. 
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Auditor's  report  on  accounting  methods. — The  report  of  the  chartered  accountant  on 
the  financial  records  of  the  association  heartily  approved  of  the  thoroughness  in  the 
records  of  the  larger  transactions.  Since  his  visit  in  191 5,  the  treasurer  has  made  a 
number  of  important  changes.  The  following  quotation  outlines  a  recommendation 
which  is  doubtless  included  in  some  of  the  changes  now  being  eflPected  in  the  accounts: 

A  special  system  of  accounting  might  be  established  in  the  schools,  so  as  to  provide,  in  the  simplest 
way,  the  necessary  financial  information  for  the  association,  as  well  as  business  information  for  the 
principals  in  their  transactions  with  students  and  in  controlling  the  departments  efficiently.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  thoroughly  to  control  a  school  which  operates  a  farm,  store,  trading  shops,  and 
boarding  department  in  addition  to  the  usual  academic  departments,  without  having  a  system  of 
departmental  accounts  showing  all  expenses  and  credits  to  each  activity.  This  seems  the  only  way 
of  knowing  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  workers  and  the  cost  of  each  part  of  the  organization.  It  is 
the  only  way  of  establishing  a  budget  system  of  control. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  association  continue  the  policies  outlined  in  its 
annual  report  for  19 14. 

2.  That  adaptation  to  community  needs  be  still  further  recognized  in  school 
activities. 

FRIENDS  SOCIETIES.* 

The  various  societies  of  Friends  maintain  six  schools  rated  as  "larger  and  more 
important''  and  two  smaller  schools.  All  of  these  schools  are  owned  and  managed  by 
independent  boards  composed  largely  of  Friends.  The  names  and  locations  of  the  six 
more  important  schools  are  as  follows:  Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School  and 
Laing  School,  in  South  Carolina;  Cheyney  Institute,  in  Pennsylvania;  Christiansburg 
Industrial  Institute,  in  Virginia;  High  Point  Normal  School,  in  North  Carolina;  and 
Southland  College,  in  Arkansas.  The  educational  work  and  administrative  management 
of  these  institutions  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  church  schools.  No  religious 
group  has  surpassed  the  Friends  either  in  financial  contributions  or  personal  endeavor 
for  the  education  of  the  Negroes. 

A  stmimary  of  the  schools  maintained  by  Friends  is  given  herewith: 

FRIENDS  SOCIETIBS  AND  OTHSR  FRIENDS  AGENCIES. 


States. 


Total. 


Number  of 
schools. 


8 


Arkansas x 

North  Carolina z 

South  Carolina '  2 

Virginia I  i 

Northern  States \  3 


o  3 

1^ 


Counted  attendance. 


1,643 


1 


1,444 


z 

•  •  ■  • 

352 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

408 

2 

»  •  •  ■ 

408 

I 

■  ■  •  • 

225 

I 

2 

249 

324 

374 
376 
208 
162 


I 


198 


28 

34 
32 
17 
87 


Teachers. 


«    «    ■    ■ 


96 


13 


84 


16 

6 

14 

•  •  •  • 

31 

4 

13 

■  •  •  • 

22 

2 

1 

10 

14 
27 
13 

20 


S8 


I63, 868 


4,115 
12, 366 

8,551 
8,798 

30, 038 


a 


S9i5»900 


79,400 

39,000 

180,000 

157,  500 
460,000 


^  Board  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  on  the  Condition  and  Welfare  of  the  Negroes;  secretary.  Miss  Carolena  M.  Wood,  Mount 
Kisco.  N.  Y. 

Friends  of  Philadelphia,  Race  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  representative,  John  T.  Emlen. 
Society  of  Friends  Orthodox  Branch.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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be  much  improved.  The  general  management  of  most  of  these  institutions  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  the  school  homes  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  same  church.  Whereas  the  school  homes  are  almost  without  exception 
clean  and  orderly  in  appearance  and  effective  in  discipline  and  educational  work,  some 
of  the  institutions  under  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  have  failed  to  maintain  satisfactory 
standards  in  these  respects. 

The  annual  income  for  current  expenses  of  the  i8  schools  is  $230,160,  of  which 
$105,835  is  from  the  society.  All  of  the  schools  have  an  annual  income  of  $2,500  or 
over;  2  have  incomes  between  $2,500  and  $5,000;  12  between  $5,000  and  $15,000;  3 
between  $15,000  and  $30,000;  and  i  has  an  income  over  $30,000.  The  total  property 
valuation  is  $2,605,687,  of  which  $1,824,778  is  in  the  school  plant  and  $742,874  in  endow- 
ment. All  of  the  schools  have  a  property  valuation  in  excess  of  $25,000,  4  have  valua- 
tions between  $25,000  and  $50,000;  5  between  $50,000  and  $100,000;  3  between  $100,000 
and  $150,000;  3  between  $150,000  and  $250,000;  and  3  have  valuations  over  $250,000. 

Attendance  and  teachers.— The  attendance  of  these  schools  is  5,059,  of  whom  3,263 
are  elementary,  1,600  secondary,  and  196  collegiate.  All  but  two  of  the  schools  have 
elementary  pupils,  all  are  maintaining  secondary  classes,  and  eight  are  offering  instruction 
in  college  subjects.  At  the  time  of  visit  none  of  these  institutions  were  adequately 
equipped  to  offer  four- year  college  courses  and  a  number  of  them  were  hampering  other 
departments  of  their  work  in  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  266,  of  whom  65  are  white  and  201,  or  75  per  cent,  are  colored;  109  are  men 
and  157,  or  59  per  cent,  are  women;  and  191,  or  72  per  cent,  are  academic  teachers. 

The  proportion  of  academic  teachers  is.  about  the  same  as  that  in  most  of  the  denomi- 
national schools.  The  emphasis  on  the  literary  courses  is  marked.  It  is  tmfortunate 
that  this  large  denomination  with  18  educational  institutions  should  provide  only 
three  gardening  teachers  for  the  education  of  a  people  so  largely  rural.  The  per- 
centage of  men  in  the  teaching  force  is  above  the  average  of  church  schools.  This 
is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  colored  teachers  in  these  insti- 
tutions is  also  above  the  average.  The  substitution  of  colored  for  white  teachers  in  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  schools  has  evidently  proceeded  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  the  change  has  been  too  rapid  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  While 
democracy  in  education  requires  the  recognition  of  the  colored  teachers,  it  is  equally 
true  that  these  schools  need  not  only  the  financial  aid  of  white  people  but  also  their 
personal  influence. 

History  and  administratiofi. — ^The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  1866 
''for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  recently  emancipated  slaves  and  their  children  in  securing 
the  benefits  of  a  good  common  school  education,  and  such  other  educational  preparation 
as  was  necessary  to  provide  Christian  ministers,  physicians,  school  teachers,  and  indus- 
trial leaders  for  the  race. "  The  colored  members  of  the  various  branches  of  Methodism 
are  next  to  the  colored  Baptists  in  niunber.  The  niunber  of  colored  members  in  the 
Northern  Methodist  Church  represented  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  and  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  is  about  350,000.  These  members  contribute  about  a  fourth  of  the 
total  sums  collected  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  for  the  education  of  colored  people. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  society  at  present  are  two  corresponding  secretaries 
and  a  school  inspector.     These  three  officers  supervise  the  schools  and  appeal  to  the 
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white  and  colored  churches  for  funds  to  support  the  institutions.     They  have  ahreadj 
accomplished  a  number  of  needed  improvements. 

Recommendations, — In  191 4  a  report  on  the  schools  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society 
was  made  by  a  commission  composed  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  church.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  this  commission  are  valuable  not  only  for  the  schools  of  this  denomina* 
tion  but  also  for  those  of  other  denominations.     The  more  important  conclusions  are 

summarized  herewith : 

• 

We  are  persuaded  that  m  spite  of  the  better  rural  schools  now  being  provided  for  the  Negroes  in  spite  of 
some  growth  in  normal  school  and  high  school  accommodations,  tke  work  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society 
is  still  an  tirgent  need  of  the  South.  So  far  from  sounding  any  retreat,  we  of  the  church  should  make  a 
great  advance,  provide  a  large  endowment,  give  more  adequate  facilities,  pay  better  salaries,  and.  in 
general ,  strengthen  the  institutions  we  have  established .  They  are  needed  to  train  a  Christian  leadership 
for  the  colored  race,  and  while  they  can  touch  but  a  few  out  of  the  Negxo  millions,  they  can  do,  as  they 
have  already  done,  great  things  through  these  selected  leaders. 

The  election  of  an  educational  secretary  of  experience  and  training  who  shall  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  board,  and  who,  under  the  board,  shall  have  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  and  their  work. 

That  the  powers  of  the  president  in  each  school  be  lax^er  and  be  more  clearly  defined.  Having 
been  chosen  to  carry  out  for  the  institution  a  particular  policy  determined  by  the  board,  he  shotdd  b.e 
intrusted  with  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

That  the  board  prepare  and  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  keeping  accotmts,  and  that  local  bursars 
and  treasurers  be  furnished  with  books  and  complete  sets  of  blanks  for  the  same.  We  believe  it  would 
be  advisable  at  least  once  in  two  years  to  send  an  expert  accountant  to  each  school  to  audit  the  accounts 
and  to  give  any  needed  instruction  in  keeping  the  accounts  and  records  in  correct  form. 

A  uniform  system  of  keeping  school  records  should  also  be  adopted,  and  necessary  cards  or  books 
provided  for  the  same  by  the  board. 

In  view  of  some  grave  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  competent  school  architect  be  named,  to  whom  all  plans  for  new  buildings  or  the  remodeling 
of  existing  buildings  shall  be  submitted,  and  who  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  board  concerning 
them  before  they  are  adopted. 

That  a  constructive  policy  be  adopted  for  the  future  development  of  oiu:  schools.  It  is  evident 
to  the  commission  that  we  have  too  many  colleges  (11  now  offering  college  work,  with  only  250  college 
students  in  all,  in  some  places  as  few  as  8  or  9),  and  that  some  of  oiu:  institutions  shotdd  undertake 
particular  lines  of  work,  looking  to  local  adaptation  and  needs.  We  question  the  wide  use  of  the  word 
"university, "  and  also  the  effort  of  so  many  institutions  to  do  college  work  for  which  they  have  neither 
the  equipment  nor  the  teaching  force. 

We  suggest  the  advisability  of  conferring  with  the  governing  boards  of  other  denominations  and 
educational  agencies,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  action  in  finding  appropriate  names  for  the 
southern  schools. 

That  everything  below  the  ninth  grade  be  classed  as  grammar  school ,  and  that  such  work,  partictdarly 
of  the  lower  grades,  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  local  conditions  will  warrant,  except  as  may  be  reqtdred 
for  practice  teaching. 

That  when  college  and  secondary  work  are  given  in  the  same  institution,  they  should  be  kept  as 
distinct,  as  regards  the  work  of  instruction  and  the  mingling  of  students  in  classes,  as  circumstances 
will  permit. 

That  some  instructors  are  teaching  more  hours  each  week  than  can  be  done  efficiently,  and  that 
recitation  periods  shotdd  not  be  less  than  forty-five  minutes  in  work  above  the  grades;  also  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  men  teachers  is  desirable. 

That  more  flexibility  be  given  to  the  cotuses  of  study,  so  that  schools  can  be  better  adapted  to 
local  needs  and  conditions,  and  to  the  particular  kinds  of  work  the  students  propose  to  do. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  well-trained  Negro  teachers.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that,  where  college  work  is  to  be  continued,  some  courses  in  education  more  advanced  than 
secondary  work  be  offered. 
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Investigation  shows  that  the  53  "less  important'*  schools  listed  are  of  comparatively 
little  value  educationally.  A  large  number  of  them  are  composed  of  a  few  children 
assembled  in  mission  churches  and  taught  by  the  minister's  wife  or  daughter.  Some 
of  them  are  too  poorly  equipped  to  be  of  use,  some  are  doing  work  which  could  be  better 
done  by  other  schools,  and  some  are  mission  churches  rather  than  schools.  Tthe  Freed- 
men's  Board  publishes  the  names  of  56  other  schools  which  are  not  included  in  this 
report.  Extensive  visitation  through  southern  counties,  conference  with  white  and 
colored  persons  engaged  in  school  work,  and  wide  correspondence  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  56  schools  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  included  in  this  study. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  hundred  or  more  small  parochial  schools 
are  doing  some  good,  the  general  average  of  their  work  is  so  low  as  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  wisdom  of  continuing  them  without  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  super- 
vision. Reference  to  the  experience  and  policies  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  Methodist  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  described 
in  this  chapter,  shows  emphatically  the  importance  of  concentration  in  the  educational 
efforts  of  mission  boards.  These  boards  are  not  able  to  superintend  a  large  number 
of  widely  scattered  small  schools.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  effort  to  do  so  has  been 
waste  and  inefficiency.  The  proper  function  of  religious  boards  and  philanthropic  organi- 
zations is  to  establish  leavening  centers;  the  small  individual  schools  should  be  maintained 
by  public  authorities.  Inasmuch  as  the  Presbyterian  Board  can  not  offer  adequate 
means  and  supervision  to  its  larger  schools  as  well  as  to  its  small  parochial  schools, 
sound  policy  suggests  that  the  board  follow  the  experience  of  the  other  boards  and 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  more  important  schools. 

A  summary  table  of  these  schools  follows: 

BOARD   OF   MISSIONS  FOR  FREEDMEN   OP   THE   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


State. 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 
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5 
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I 
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82 
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92 
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88 
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cd 
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34 
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16 

49 
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I 
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56 

27 

35 
86 


tc 

V 

a 
o 
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Teachers. 


I 
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423 


22 
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25 
28 

9 
67 

9 
14 

93 
6 

75 
34 

13 
36 
14 


84 


14 
15 


13 
10 

12 


^ 
^ 


339 


12 
28 

Q 
67 

9 

78" 
6 
68 
34 

26 

2 


9 


$200, 124 


10, 116 

5'9ii 

1,150 
20, 192 

3,000 

6,517 
47,  346 

1,976 
22, 907 
10, 052 
10, 979 

",915 
48,063 


$2,151,321 


55,000 

40,350 

4,000 

91,444 

11,050 

71,000 

478, 665 

8,000 

158,050 

87,950 
60,000 

44,400 
1,041,412 


^  \Miile  Lincohi  University,  the  one  school  in  Northern  States,  is  not  under  the  board  of  missions,  it  is  listed  here  because  ol 
Its  Presbyterian  afBliations. 
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Income  and  property. — ^The  total  income  for  current  expenses  of  the  schools  under 
the  Freedmen's  Board,  including  Lincoln  University,  was  $200,124.  ^  ^^^  $176,946 
was  spent  in  the  32  larger  schools  and  $23,178  in  the  53  smaller  schools.  On  the  basis  of 
income,  17  schools  were  under  $2,500;  4  between  $2,500  and  $5,000;  9  between  $5,000 
and  $15,000,  and  i  between  $15,000  and  $30,000.  Lincoln  University  has  an  income  of 
$48,000. 

The  total  value  of  property  of  the  3 1  schools  directly  under  the  board  was  $1 ,  109,909, 
of  which  $1,038,729  was  in  the  property  of  the  larger  schools  and  $71,180  in  the  property 
of  the  smaller  schools.  The  inclusion  of  Lincoln  University  brings  the  property  of 
the  larger  Presbyterian  schools  up  to  $2,151,321.  On  the  basis  of  property  valuation 
14  schools  were  below  $10,000;  5  between  $10,000  and  $25,000;  3  between  $25,000  and 
$50,000;  8  between  $50,000  and  $100,000.  Two  schools  have  property  valuation 
over  $250,000. 

Attendance  and  teachers, — ^The  attendance  of  all  the  schools  under  this  board, including 
Lincoln  University,  was  8,915,  of  whom  7,833  were  elementary  pupils,  930  secondary, 
and  152  in  college  studies.  Lincoln  University  had  130  students  reported  as  of  col- 
legiate grade  and  Biddle  University  22  in  college  subjects.  Biddle  is  not  adequately 
equipped  to  do  college  work.  The  teachers  and  workers  in  these  institutions  are  423 
in  number,  of  whom  84  are  white  and  339,  or  80  per  cent,  are  colored;  131  are  men  and 
292,  or  69  per  cent  are  women;  and  373,  or  88  per  cent,  are  academic. 

These  percentages  indicate  that  the  schools  under  the  Freedmen's  board  have  an 
unusual  proportion  of  colored  teachers.  As  the  secretary  recently  reported,  "an  over- 
whelming ntnnber  of  their  workers  belong  to  the  colored  lace.  There  are  only  six  white 
men  in  our  employ."  White  workers  are  now  limited  to  the  five  girls'  seminaries  and 
one  other  school.  These  comments  do  not  refer  to  Lincohi  University,  whose  teachers 
are  with  two  exceptions  white  men.  Here  again  the  experience  of  other  boards  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  This  experience  shows  clearly  that  the  white  boards  render  their  best 
service  when  they  send  not  only  their  money  but  also  their  capable  men  and  women  to 
have  a  vital  part  in  the  instruction  of  colored  youth.  The  percentage  of  women 
teachers  is  large,  but  it  does  not  exceed  the  average  in  church  schools.  The  proportion 
ci  academic  teachers  is  larger  than  it  is  in  any  other  group  under  white  or  colored  boards. 
The  number  of  industrial  teachers  is  very  small  and  the  agricultural  teachers  are  negli- 
gible in  number  and  quality. 

History  and  admimstraiion, — ^The  Presbyterian  Church  began  work  among  Negroes 
as  early  as  1864.  Two  committees,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis  and  Philadelphia, 
were  combined  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Pittsburgh  in  1865.  In  1870  a  committee 
doing  similar  work  in  New  York  was  consolidated  with  the  Pittsburgh  committee.  In 
1882  this  committee  was  incorporated  under  the  present  name  of  the  board.  The 
woman's  department  was  organized  in  1884.  Through  this  department  the  women  of  the 
church  have  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  schools. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  board  have  been  managed  by  conscientious  men 
of  noble  purposes,  who  have  given  their  best  thought  to  the  work. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  educational  activities  of  the  board  be  studied  by  a 
commission  of  capable  Presbyterian  educators  of  the  type  appointed  by  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1 91 3  and  by  the  Congregational  board  in  191 6. 
46927^— Bull.  38—17 10 
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2.  That  the  Ptesbyterian  Church  endeavor  to  increase  the  support  of  its  schools 
for  colored  people. 

3.  That  a  policy  of  concentration  of  educational  ^ort  be  adopted  and  the  energy 
and  money  centered  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the  institutions  of  educational  promise. 

4.  That  the  policy  of  eliminating  white  teachers  from  these  institutions  be  discon- 
tinued and  an  effort  made  to  prevail  upon  the  strong  white  men  and  women  of  the 
church  to  recognize  their  responsibility  and  opportunity  by  becoming  officers  and 
teachers  in  schools  for  colored  people. 

5.  That  a  more  effective  system  of  accounts  and  records  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  and  a  regular  audit  made. 

EPISCOPAL  BOARDS.* 

The  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  1906 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  religious  education  of  the  Negroes.  Its  first  secretary 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Bishop,  whose  faithful  service  was  ended  by  death  in  1914.  The 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Patton,  the  secretary  of  the  Fourth  Provincial  Sjmod,  now  gives  partial 
time  to  the  raising  of  funds  and  the  supervision  of  the  eight  schools  receiving  aid  from 
the  institute.    These  schools  are  as  follows: 

St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

St.  Paul's  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Lawrenceville,  Va 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School,  Petersbtu^,  Va. 

St.  Athanasius'  Parochial  School,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Vicksburg  Industrial  School,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

St.  Mark's  Academic  and  Industrial  Sdiool,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  School,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

The  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  includes  every  phase  of  missionary  activity,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign.  This  board  appropriates  about  $50,000  annually  for  the  education 
of  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  These  gifts  are  made  on  the  suggestion  and  advice  of 
the  bishops  of  the  various  dioceses.  Appropriations  for  the  larger  institutions  are  sent 
directly  to  their  treasurers.  The  small  parochial  schools  are  aided  through  the  bishops 
of  their  diocese.  These  schools  are  frequently  only  small  groups  of  children  taught  in 
the  church.  Their  value  depends  very  largely  on  the  amount  of  supervision  given  by 
the  officers  of  the  diocese.  The  existence  of  many  is  uncertain  and  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  obtain  an  accurate  list.  Their  work  presumably  is  more  religious  than 
educational. 

>  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City;  special  representative,  Robert  W.  Patton, 
secretary.  Mrs.  Isabel  M.  Carter. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi,  aSz  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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AUSRICAN  CHURCH  INSTITUTS  AND  TH9  BPISCOPAL  BOARD   O^  MISSIONS. 
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The  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and  the  American  Church  Institute  give  aid  to  24 
schools,  of  which  10  are  rated  as  ''large  or  more  important"  and  14  as  ''small  or  less 
important."  On  the  basis  of  income  one  of  the  large  schools  has  an  income  tmder 
$2,500,  five  have  incomes  between  $2,500  and  $5,000,  two  between  $5,000  and  $15,000, 
one  between  $15,000  and  $30,000,  and  one  over  $30,000.  These  four  are  St.  Augus- 
tine's School  in  North  Carolina,  Fort  Valley  School  in  Georgia,  St.  Paul's  School  and 
Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  in  Virginia.  Several  of  the  schools  are  located  in  the 
crowded  sections  of  cities.  Many  of  the  "small"  schools  are  parochial  schools  whose 
aim  is  religious  rather  than  educational. 

General  statistics. — ^The  total  income  of  these  schools  is  $118,526,  of  which  $109,181 
is  for  the  10  "larger"  institutions  and  $9,345  for  the  14  "less  important"  schools. 
The  total  value  of  property  is  $628,734,  of  which  $604,543  is  the  property  of  the 
larger  institutions  and  $24,200  is  the  property  of  the  smaller  schools.  The  larger  in- 
stitutions have  an  endowment  of  $106,835. 

The  total  attendance  comprised  2,988  pupils,  of  v^om  2,720  were  elementary  and 
268  secondary.  The  15  students  at  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  were  preparing  for 
the  Episcopal  ministry.  About  a  thousand  of  the  pupils  reported  were  in  attendance 
at  the  "smaller"  schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  workers  was  176,  of  whom 
12  were  white  and  164  were  colored;  58  were  men  and  1 18,  or  67  per  cent,  were  women; 
and  118,  or  68  per  cent,  were  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

The  proportion  of  colored  workers  is  very  large.  Only  St.  Augustine's  and  Bishop 
Payne  Divinity  School  have  any  white  officers  or  teachers.  It  is  evident  that  the  white 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  not  given  serious  consideration  to  the  colored 
schools  of  their  church.  The  church  has  contributed  a  small  proportion  of  its  wealth, 
but  the  number  and  condition  of  the  schools  indicate  a  lack  of  interest  in  their  work. 
The  number  of  industrial  teachers  compares  favorably  with  other  church  schools. 
Only  three  teachers  of  gardening  and  agriculture  are  employed  in  all  these  institutions. 
Such  a  number  indicates  that  the  schools  do  not  appreciate  the  needs  of  a  people  so 
largely  rural  as  the  Negroes  of  the  Southern  States. 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Episcopal  Church  organize  all  its  educational  work 
for  Negroes  under  the  American  Church  Institute  and  give  to  this  institute  sufficient 
financial  aid  to  make  possible  an  educational  work  that  is  worthy  of  the  traditions  and 
the  wealth  of  the  chutxJi. 

2.  That  all  donations  to  church  schools  be  made  under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  educational  and  administrative  activities 
of  each  school. 

3.  That  a  committee  of  the  representative  educators  of  the  Episcopal  Church  study 
the  condition  of  the  schools  for  Negroes  and  report  their  findings  to  the  church. 

4.  That  schools  located  in  the  crowded  sections  of  cities  be  continued  only  until 
the  public  schools  become  adequate.  Permanent  institutions  in  cities  should  be  con- 
ducted as  social  settlements  and  all  boarding  schools  should,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
be  removed  to  suburban  or  rural  districts. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD.^ 

The  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  owns  and  maintains  15  schools  for  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these  11  are  rated  as  "more  important"  and  4  as  ''less  important." 
While  II  schools  are  regarded  as  "important,"  or  essential  parts  of  the  educational 
activities  of  their  communities,  the  average  income  per  school  is  only  about  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Knoxville  College,  with  an  income  of  $25,470,  is  the  central 
institution  of  the  system.  The  good  work  of  this  institution  is  seen  in  the  high  typt 
of  graduates  who  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  smaller  schools. 

BOARD  OF  FRBSDMBN'S  MISSIONS  OF  THB   UNITBD  PRBSBYTBRIAN  CHURCH. 
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In  educational  work  and  administration  the  United  Presbyterian  institutions  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best  church  schools.  While  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
large,  they  are  managed  with  economy  and  their  activities  are  conducted  with  con- 
siderable regard  for  thoroughness.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  they  are  all  well  located.  The  six  schools  in  Alabama  are  all  in  Wilcox 
Coimty,  forming  a  county  system  of  private  schools.  The  unusual  development  of  these 
schools  in  this  one  county  is  probably  due  to  the  interest  and  ability  of  a  Scotchman, 


I  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions,  209  Anderson  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  secretary,  J.  W.  Witherspoon. 
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member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  who  settled  in  the  county  soon  after  the 
Civil  War. 

General  statistics, — ^The  total  annual  income  for  current  expenses  is  $88,512,  and  the 
value  of  property  is  $455,600.  The  attendance  is  2,870,  of  whom  2,470  are  elementary, 
370  secondary,  and  30  collegiate.  All  the  schools  have  elementary  pupils,  and  seven 
schools  maintain  secondary  classes.  Only  Ejioxville  College  offers  instruction  of  col- 
lege grade.  The  total  ntunber  of  teachers  is  166,  of  whom  44  are  white  and  122,  or  73 
per  cent,  are  colored;  46  are  men  and  120,  or  72  per  cent,  women;  and  108,  or  65  per 
cent,  are  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

The  proportion  of  colored  teachers  is  large,  but,  in  view  of  the  location  and  type  of 
these  schools,  it  is  probable  that  the  present  division  is  necessary.  Any  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  colored  teachers  should  be  seriously  questioned.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
experience  of  other  church  boards  should  be  consulted  on  this  problem.  The  percentage 
of  women  teachers  is  above  the  average.  The  emphasis  on  industrial  courses  is  some- 
what more  marked  than  in  other  church  schools.  The  provision  for  instruction  in  gar« 
dening  and  agriculture  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  however,  for  the  rural  masses  of  the 
communities  in  which  these  schools  are  located. 

Adminisiraium. — Much  of  the  success  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  is  due  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  whose  long  ser- 
vice forms  a  notable  contribution  to  religious  and  educational  work.  In  191 5  the  Board 
of  Preedmen's  Missions  published  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  its  activities.  The 
time  and  consideration  which  this  board  of  conscientious  business  men  and  ministers 
devote  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  schools  under  their  care  are  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  board  holds  legtilar  monthly  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness pertaining  to  the  schools. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  church  continue  its  support  of  the  institutions  for 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the  Negroes. 

2.  That  a  systematic  study  of  all  the  schools  be  imdertaken  by  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Suggestions  as  to  methods  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Methodist  and  Congregational  commissions  that  have  recently  reported  con- 
cerning educational  work. 

3.  That  the  corresponding  secretary  be  aided  by  an  associate  officer  who  shall  visit 
the  schools  and  superintend  their  activities.  In  view  of  the  influence  of  Knoxville  Col- 
lege on  all  the  schools,  it  might  well  be  desirable  for  the  president  of  the  institution  to 
be  given  sufficient  assistance  to  cooperate  with  the  corresponding  secretary  in  the  field 
work. 

4.  That  effort  be  made  to  establish  closer  relations  with  the  public-school  systems 
of  the  communities  in  which  the  church  schools  are  located.  Possibly  some  of  the  smaller 
schools  in  Willcox  Coimty  can  be  transferred  to  the  public  authorities  and  the  church 
aid  given  to  supplement  the  public  appropriations.  This  arrangement  is  also  worth 
considering  for  the  schools  of  East  Tennessee. 

5.  That  a  system  of  accotmting  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools  and  a  sjrstematic 
audit  made  by  a  visiting  auditor.  Inventories  of  the  properties  should  be  on  file 
in  the  Pittsburgh  office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WHITE   DENOMINATIONS. 

There  are  a  number  of  miscellaneous  denominational  schools  maintained  by  white 
boards.   The  principal  facts  concerning  these  schools  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 

MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIOKAL  SCHOOLS — WBTtH  BOARDS. 


Name. 
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Christian  Advent  Church 

Christian  Alliance 

Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous) 
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Z2 
19 

5 

2 

17 
II 

3 


White. 


37 


6 

5 


7 
10 


Negro. 


44 


Z2 
13 


2 
ZO 

I 

3 


Income 
for 

current 


*58»7I7 


1,500 
1,476 

4,187 

23, 050 

7,300 
300 

7,300 

12,404 

1,200 


Value  of 
property. 


$387,  265 


2,500 

33,000 

75,000 

125,000 

51,000 

2,000 

52,500 

42, 76s 
3,500 


Many  of  the  schools  of  this  group  represent  churches  with  considerable  wealth.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  two  institutions  maintained  by  white  church  boards  of  the  South. 
Paine  College  of  Augusta  is  maintained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 
This  institution  is  the  largest  of  the  group.  The  other  school  owned  by  the  South  is 
Stillman  Institute  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  South.  Each  institute  is 
described  in  detail  in  Volume  II. 

NEGRO  CHURCH  BOARDS  MAINTAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  Negro  church  boards  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  determination 
of  the  colored  people  to  help  themselves.  In  less  than  50  years  the  Negro  churches 
have  acquired  school  property  valued  at  almost  two  and  one-third  millions  ($2,305,054) 
and  they  are  contributing  annually  over  a  third  of  a  million  ($380,933)  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  schools  which  they  own.  As  a  promise  for  the  future  development  of 
the  race,  this  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 
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The  principal  facts  concerning  these  denominational  groups  and  their  schools  axe 
outlined  below: 

KBORO  CHURCH  BOARDS  MAINTAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Total 

Baptist  local  ocmvcntioiu 

Afncan  Methodist  Episcopal 

African  Methodist  Bpisoopal  Zicm 

Colored  Methodist  episcopal 

Five  small  chttrch  txMirds 


Number  of  BdxotAs. 


Total. 


153 


no 

17 

IZ 

9 
6 


Large 
or  im- 
portant. 


60 


Small 

orlcM 

importr 

ant. 


93 


Coiiiitfirl  attendance. 


Total. 


17,299 


tary. 


14,686 


Seo 
omd- 
aiy. 


2,498 


31 
X3 

t 

I 


79. 

11,250 

10,324 

4 

3,212 

2,096 

2 

1,207 

923 

3 

i»3i3 

1,036 

5 

317 

307 

926 

1,028 

267 

267 

10 


Col- 
lege. 


"5 


88 

17 
10 


Name. 


Total 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Afncan  Methodist  Episcopal 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Five  small  church  boards 


TeacfaerB. 


Total. 


828 


Vliitc 


474 

187 

77 
72 

18 


Negro. 


826 


472 

187 

77 

72 

18 


for 
current 


^38o»  933 


Value  of 
prof>erty. 


<a,  305, 054 


181, 914 

129,  778 

37,600 

a5»99r 
5,650 


821, 295 
800,609 

316,950 
328, 200 

38,000 


SCHOOLS,   ATTENDANCE,   AND  TEACHERS. 

The  total  number  of  schools  owned  by  Negro  church  boards  is  153,  of  which  60  are 
rated  as  ** larger  or  more  important"  and  93  as  "smaller  or  less  important."  The  60 
larger  schools  have  suiSdent  equipment  and  means  to  render  a  valuable  service  to  their 
communities.  The  smaller  schools  are  of  doubtful  educational  value.  Some  of  them 
have  been  organized  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  a  church  or  an  individual  desiring  to 
manage  a  school.  The  total  attendance  is  17,299,  of  whom  14,686  are  elementary,  2,498 
secondary,  and  115  collegiate.  The  number  of  teachers  is  828,  of  whom  331  are  men  and 
497  are  women.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  are  academic.  Only  44  are 
industrial  teachers.  The  employment  of  only  four  teachers  of  gardening  and  agriculture 
indicates  a  failure  to  understand  the  needs  of  a  people  so  largely  rural  as  the  Negroes  of 
the  Southern  States. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

While  the  schools  owned  by  Negro  boards  are  rendering  valuable  service,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  pioneer  efforts  of  a  race  will  be  made  without  faults  and  weak- 
nesses. A  few  of  the  schools  are  administered  with  economy  and  skill.  Owing  to  lim- 
ited means  and  lack  of  experience  in  administrative  method,  however,  many  of  them  are 
poorly  managed.    The  financial  accounting  is  inadequate.    Many  of  the  audits  are  made  by 
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men  without  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Very  few  keep  accurate  records  of  attendance, 
enrollment,  dass  standing,  and  rating  as  to  character  and  general  ability.  Many  of  the 
schools  fail  to  maintain  proper  standards  of  discipline.  There  is  frequently  a  lack  of 
order  and  cleanliness  in  classrooms  and  especially  in  the  dormitories  and  dining  rooms. 
Pupils  and  sometimes  teachers  are  not  prompt  in  dass  attendance  and  in  other  school 
duties.  Buildings  and  grounds  are  often  badly  kept.  While  this  is  partly  due  to  a  lack 
of  means,  many  little  repairs  that  might  easily  be  made  with  hammer,  nails,  and  white 
wash  are  overlooked. 

The  explanation  of  this  condition  lies  not  only  in  the  inexperience  of  the  oflScers  in 
the  schools  but  also  in  the  lack  of  a  central  board  with  authority  to  direct  the  educational 
and  business  management  of  each  institution.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  board,  the  gen- 
eral direction  has  been  given  to  bishops  who  have  been  too  busy  with  other  matters  to 
give  effective  attention  to  the  schools.  This  condition  has  been  accuratdy  described  in 
the  following  statement  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Atkins,  a  former  secretary  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church : 

Good  sdiools  require  organization  and  macliinery.  The  old  tradition  stopped  with  episcopacy.  I 
would  uxge  that  our  board  of  education  be  made  a  real  working  board  to  meet  at  times  other  than  when 
bishops'  meetings  are  held.  Our  main  object  should  be  to  improve  our  educational  system.  It  is  tar 
better  to  have  a  smaller  number  of  good  schools  than  a  larger  number  of  poor  ones.  In  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation it  is  quality  rather  than  quantity  that  counts.  Defective  education  is  a  thing  of  very  questionable 
value. 

Another  dement  in  the  situation  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  of  adequate  training 
and  experience  not  only  to  direct  but  also  to  educate  church  conventions  to  distinguish 
between  church  politicians  and  men  known  for  thdr  integrity  and  ability. 

RBCOMMBNBATIONS. 

1.  That  each  denomination  appoint  a  secretary  of  known  integrity  and  ability  and 
vest  in  him  authority  to  supervise  both  the  business  and  educational  affairs  of  the 
schools. 

2.  That  an  adequate  system  of  cost  accotmting  be  installed  in  each  school  and  an 
annual  audit  made  by  a  trained  accountant  who  is  entirdy  independent  of  the  denomi- 
nation. 

3.  That  careful  records  be  kept  of  enrollment,  daily  and  dass  attendance,  and  pupils' 
standing  in  study  and  work. 

4.  That  building  operations  be  undertaken  only  on  the  advice  of  an  ajrchitect 
of  good  standing. 

5.  That  some  provision  be  made  in  the  curriculum  for  the  agricultiual  education 
of  the  large  majority  of  pupils  who  must  live  in  the  rural  districts. 

6.  That  effort  be  itnade  to  have  regular  inspections  of  educational  work  and  business 
management  both  by  officers  of  the  State  departments  of  instruction  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  philanthropic  boards. 

7.  That  a  policy  of  concentration  be  adopted  so  that  a  few  effective  schools  may 
be  maintained. 
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REUGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

There  are  four  large  Negro  denominations  and  five  small  organizations  which  own 
and  maintain  one  or  more  schools.  The  number  of  church  members  in  each  of  the 
larger  denominations  is  as  follows:  Baptists,  2,270,000;  African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
500,000;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  185,000.  The  total  membership  of  the  other 
groups  is  very  small. 

NEGRO  BAPTIST  BOARDS. 

Though  there  are  several  national  organizations  of  Negro  Baptists,  none  of  them 
appear  to  own  or  maintain  any  educational  institutions.  The  schools  are  owned  and 
directed  by  State  or  local  organizations  or  by  independent  boards  of  trustees  selected 
from  the  membership  of  Baptist  churches.  The  origin  of  the  national  and  State  asso- 
ciations was  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  white  Baptist  boards.  The  local  Baptist 
associations  are  composed  of  churches  located  in  one  or  more  counties. 

The  tendency  or  habit  of  the  colored  Baptists  to  divide  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  their  educational  efforts.  There  are  at  present  two  organizations  called  "National 
Baptist  Conventions."  The  Baptists  of  Virginia  are  divided  into  two  State  organiza- 
tions with  two  sets  of  local  organizations,  dividing  even  small  commtmities  between 
two  Baptist  churches.  The  natural  result  of  assodational  jealousy  is  the  formation 
of  a  large  number  of  weak,  poorly  equipped  schools.  The  real  status  of  many  of  them 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  following,  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  a  colored  woman 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  colored  Baptists  of  the  country: 

I  am  indodng  you  a  list  of  Baptist  schools.  Of  oourse,  you  know  that  some  of  these  colleges  and 
miiverstties  never  existed  in  reality,  and  some  of  the  institutes  and  academies  live  on  paper  so  far  as 
the  work  is  ooncemed.  Most  of  them  are  struggling  along,  but  need  pressure  and  even  exposure  to 
make  them  live  up  to  their  high-sounding  names  as  well  as  give  to  the  people  value  received. 

Further  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  given  in  the  following  quotations  from  the 
report  of  the  Negro  Missionary  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas,  October,  191 5: 

It  is  our  observation  and  experience  that  no  one  or  two  associations  can  or  will  successfully  operate 
a  school.  It  is  possible,  but  improbable,  for  the  stmjple  reason  that  it  takes  more  money  than  they 
are  willing  to  give. 

Since  the  practice  of  indiscriminately  starting  Baptist  schools  is  wasteful  and  hurtfuli  making  us 
less  able  to  meet  competition  in  education  work,  we  raise  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  have  one,  two,  or  three  schools  wisely  located,  properly  equipped  and  supported,  than  to  have  a 
dozen  or  more  so  poorly  equipped  that  they  can  not  render  a  high  grade  of  service. 
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SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BT  BAPTIST  LOCAL  CONVBNTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


Number  of 
schools. 


no 


i 


31 


14 

7 

I 

3 

13 

2 
16 

2 
12 

9 

I 

7 
9 


2 

3 

I 

I 
3 


3 

I 

4 

I 

5 

4 


Li 


79 


12 
4 

2 

9 

2 

13 

2 

9 

14 

5 

•  •  ■ 

2 
5 


Counted  attendance. 


Teadiers. 


11,250 


I1613 
606 

71 
38a 

951 
18 

2,228 

26 

1,837 
809 

1,202 

788 
642 


8 
§ 


10, 324 


1,575 

554 

42 

353 

903 
18 

2,148 

16 

1,699 

793 
1,036 

77 
614 

496 


926 


38 

52 
29 

29 
48 


80 
10 

138 
16 

166 


174 
146 


a 

3 


I 


474 


51 
27 

II 

12 

47 

2 

62 

5 
58 
39 
52 

5 
56 
47 


472 


51 

27 

9 
12 

47 

2 

62 

5 
58 
39 
52 

5 
56 
47 


S8 


$181,914 


14,087 

10, 926 

8,981 

5,096 
14,224 

If  500 
21,551 


19,751 
15,640 

15, 192 
1,000 

28, 140 

25, 826 


I 

s 

I 


$821,295 


53,300 
40,350 
42,500 
35,000 
52,400 
8,200 
75,300 


81,  590 

60,300 

96,000 

5,000 

167,  725 

103, 630 


Schools. — ^The  various  associations  of  Negro  Baptists  own  and  maintain  1 10  schools, 
of  which  31  are  rated  as  "larger  or  more  important"  and  79  as  "small  or  less  important." 
Some  of  the  31  schools  are  classified  as  "more  important "  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  work 
rather  than  on  size  of  plant.  The  majority  of  the  79  "smaller"  schools  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value  educationally.  Many  of  them  are  spending  money  which  could 
be  much  more  effectively  used  at  the  larger  schools.  These  are  the  little  schools  which 
the  report  of  the  Negro  Baptists  of  Texas  so  vigorously  condemns  in  the  statement 
quoted  above. 

Financial  status,  attendance,  and  teachers, — ^The  total  annual  income  for  current 
expenses  is  $181,914,  of  which  $99,040  is  for  the  31  larger  schools  and  $82,874  for  the 
79  smaller  schools.  The  value  of  property  is  $821,295,  of  which  $539,545  is  in  the 
smaller  schools.  According  to  these  figures,  the  average  income  of  the  larger  schools  is 
only  about  $3,200  and  the  average  value  of  plant  is  about  $17,000.  The  average  income 
of  the  smaller  schools  is  about  $1,000  and  the  average  value  of  plant  about  $3,600. 

The  total  attendance  is  11,250  pupils,  of  whom  10,324  are  elementary  and  926 
secondary.  The  number  of  teachers  is  474,  of  whom  1 59  are  male  and  3 1 5  female.  There 
are  only  20  teachers  of  industrial  courses  and  two  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  79 
smaller  schools  have  only  four  industrial  teachers. 

Recommendations. — ^The  first  impression  made  by  the  foregoing  facts  is  one  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration  that  the  masses  of  the  Negro  Baptists'  have  given  so  liberally  for 
the  support  of  their  church  schools.  The  second  impression  is  that  of  regret  that  money 
contributed  by  people  of  such  limited  means  could  not  be  more  effectively  used.  Most 
of  the  general  recommendations  made  for  all  Negro  church  boards  (p  152)  apply  with 
special  force  to  the  schools  for  the  Negro  Baptists.     It  is  particularly  important — 
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1.  That  the  Negro  Baptists  concentrate  their  contributions  on  a  few  schools,  so  that 
each  school  may  do  better  work. 

2.  That  close  cooperation  be  developed  with  the  State  and  county  departments  of 
education  and  with  the  schools  maintained  by  the  white  Baptists. 

AFWCAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS.' 

So  far  as  the  facts  could  be  determined  the  educational  department  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  does  not  have  such  authority  as  the  American  Missionary 
Association  or  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  or  the  various  f  reedmen's  aid  societies. 
The  relation  to  the  schools  seems  to  be  largely  advisory.  Authority  and  ownership  are 
vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  various  institutions.  The  situation  is  indicated  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  191 6  report  of  the  educational  secretary: 

After  having  met  the  board  secretaries  of  education  convened  by  the  United  States  Department 
[Bureau]  of  Education,  and  embracing  all  the  secretaries  of  denominations  doing  educational  work  among 
Negroes,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  rearrange  our  educational  work  in  some  way  so  ns  to  comport 
with  the  general  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  times.  I  have  studiously  gone  over  our  educational 
system  and  have  compared  it  with  other  denominational  systems,  and  while  we  have  done  remarkably 
well,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  we  must  now  come  to  a  better  adjustment  and  arrangement  for 
the  employment  of  methods  more  modem.  I  therefore  make  the  following  recommendations,  which 
were  presented  to  the  bishops'  ooimcil  and  approved  by  that  body,  and  if  adopted  by  the  general  con- 
ference now  in  ses&ion,  will  heal  many  of  the  defects  and  put  us  in  line  for  certain  recognition  which  ia 
now  being  denied.    That  the  general  board  of  education  be  empowered  to — 

(a)  Classify  and  standardize  our  various  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

(b)  Confirm  or  reject  all  applicants  for  positions  in  our  system  of  schools. 

(c)  Establish  and  enforce  uniform  curricula  in  all  schools  under  the  general  board  of  education. 

(d)  Install  on  efficient  system  of  bookkeeping  such  as  the  times  demand. 

The  statistics  of  schools  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  summarized 
below: 

AFRICAN  MBTHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Cairolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Northern  States 


Number  of 
schools. 


I 


17 


I 
I 
2 

3 

I 

I 
2 
I 

2 
I 
I 

I 


13 


I 
I 
I 

3 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Counted  attendance. 


• 


4    3»2I2 


z 
I 


265 

219 

343 
710 

33 
142 

282 

176 

462 

lOI 

286 
193 


2,096 


208 
128 
264 
402 

32 
116 
202 
124 
316 

78 
213 

13 


1,028 


57 

91 

79 
298 

I 

26 

80 

52 
146 

23 
60 

"5 


83 


Teachers. 


187 


10 


13 

65 


13 

14 

17 

41 

3 
6 

15 
12 

21 

II 

15 
19 


18. 


13 
14 
17 
41 

3 
6 

15 
12 

21 

II 

15 
19 


$129,  778 


$800,609 


6,500 

8,416 

18,901 

17,448 

If  500 
1,500 

8,450 
9,046 

16, 902 
4,737 

8;    064 

28,314 


35»6oo 
29, 62a 
44,500 
180,300 
7,000 
10, 150 
47,000 
61,500 
83,500 
48,400 
97,000 

i57»037 


*  Bducatioaal  department  of  African  Methodist  Bpisoopal  Church:  secretary,  A.  S.  Jackson,  Waco,  Tex. 
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Financial  status, — ^The  various  conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  own  and  maintain  17  schools,  of  which  13  are  rated  in  this  report  as  "larger  or 
more  important"  and  4  as  "smaller  or  less  important."  The  total  income  for  current 
expenses  is  $129,778  and  the  total  value  of  property  is  $800,609.  On  the  basis  of  income 
four  of  the  larger  schools  have  incomes  under  $5,000,  six  between  $5,000  and  $15,000, 
and  three  between  $15,000  and  $30,000.  According  to  property,  three  schools  have  a 
valuation  under  $25,000,  five  between  $25,000  and  $50,000,  three  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000,  and  two  between  $150,000  and  $250,000. 

Attendance  and  teachers. — ^The  attendance  was  3,212  pupils,  of  whom  2,096  were 
elementary,  1,028  secondary,  and  88  collegiate.  Three  institutions  offer  college  courses. 
Two  of  these,  however,  are  seriously  hampered  both  by  the  inadequate  preparation  of  their 
pupils  and  by  limited  facilities.  The  number  of  teachers  was  187,  of  whom  98  are  men 
and  89  women.  The  number  of  industrial  teachers  is  very  small  and  the  agricultural 
instruction  is  negligible. 

General  conclusions, — ^As  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  colored  people,  the 
extent  of  these  educational  facilities  and  the  character  of  the  organization  are  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory.  The  attitude  of  the  bishops'  council  has  been  outlined  in  the  quo- 
tation from  the  report  of  the  secretary.  In  addition  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  secretary,  it  is  urged  that  the  officers  of  this  denomination  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  experience  of  all  church  boards  as  they  have  been  described  herein  or  through 
conferences  with  their  officers. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  SCHOOLS.* 

The  powers  of  this  board  are  largely  advisory.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  general 
conference  of  the  church  action  was  taken  to  unify  the  school  S3rstem  and  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  board  of  education. 

AFRICAN  KBTHODIST  BPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH. 
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25, 450 
6,200 

Z2,  600 

219,  450 

29,000 

5,500 

18,  750 


1  Board  of  education  of  the  African  Methodist  Bpiscopal  Ziom  Church:  president.  Bishop  C.  R.  Harris.  Salisbury,  N.  C 
secretary,  J.  W.  Martin,  St.  Ixmis,  Mo. 
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Financial  status. — ^The  conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
own  and  m^tntsnn  1 1  schools,  of  which  9  are  rated  as  "lai^er  or  more  important"  and  2 
as  ''  less  important."  The  total  income  for  current  expenses  is  $37,600  and  the  value  of 
property  is  $316,950.  Livingstone  College  in  North  Carolina  represents  over  half  of  the 
total  of  income  and  property. 

Attendance  and  teachers, — ^The  total  attendance  was  1,207  pupils,  of  whom  923  were 
elementary,  267  secondary,  and  17  in  college  subjects.  The  teachers  were  77  in  number, 
of  whom  36  were  men  and  41  women.  The  emphasis  on  industrial  courses  has  been  small 
and  the  agricultural  instruction  has  been  unimportant. 

General  conclusion, — ^The  general  standards  of  educational  work  have  been  fairly 
good.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  smaller  schools.  There  are  now  indications  that 
Livingstone  College  will  soon  be  reorganized  on  an  effective  basis.  In  view  of  the  prom- 
inence of  this  inistitution  in  the  educational  work  of  the  church,  it  is  desirable  that  its 
influence  shall  be  similar  to  that  of  Knoxville  College  on  the  smaU  schools  of  the  United 
Presb3rterian  Church.  The  satisfactory  development  of  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  schools  requires  the  adoption  of  the  policies  outlined  in  the  general  discussion  of  all 
N^^o  church  boards. 

COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS.* 

The  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  only 
recently  been  organized.  Its  functions  with  regard  to  the  schools  are  advisory.  The 
secretary  is,  however,  doing  much  to  improve  the  methods  of  administration  and  the 
standards  of  educational  work.  His  point  of  view  is  well  stated  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  his  annual  report: 

The  strangest  plea  for  help  is  first-class  work.  Our  schools  must  run  on  btisiness  principles  and 
not  on  sentiment.  We  must  arrange  the  classification  and  standards  of  our  schools  so  that  they  will 
be  each  what  its  name  indicates— not  professing  to  do  what  we  do  not  do.  A  good  grammar  school  is 
greater  than  a  poor  high  school;  a  good  academy  more  desirable  than  a  sorry  college;  a  well-conducted 
ooUege  is  preferable  to  a  aham  university.  We  must  meet  present-day  needs  and  demands  if  we 
expect  to  get  money. 

A  very  important  fact  with  regard  to  this  denomination  and  its  schools  is  the 
relation  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  founded  through  the  missionary  interest  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  *  in  the  former  slave  States.  Through  this  interest,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  maintains  Paine  College  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  contributes  annual  stmis  to  several 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  schools.  In  the  cooperation  now  being  developed, 
the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  ably  represented  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Moore,  the  secretary  of  the  misdon  department,  and  Dr.  Anderson,  the  secretary  of 
education. 

^  General  Bosrd  of  Sducation  of  Afrioin  Methodist  BpuoopolChurdi;  general  •ecretary,  James  A.  Bray,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
'White. 
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Financial  status. — ^The  conferences  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  own 
and  maintain  nine  schools,  of  which  six  are  rated  as  "larger  or  more  important"  and 
three  as  "smaller  or  less  important."  The  total  income  for  current  expenses  is  $25,991 
and  the  value  of  property  is  $328,200.  Lane  College  in  Tennessee  is  the  only  institution 
with  an  income  of  over  $5,000  a  year.  Three  schools  have  property  valuations  of  over 
$50,000. 

Attendance  and  teachers. — ^The  total  attendance  is  1,313  pupils,  of  whom  1,036  are 
elementary,  267  secondary,  and  10  collegiate.  The  ntmiber  of  teachers  is  72,  of  whom 
32  are  men  and  40  are  women.*  The  provision  for  industrial  courses  is  very  inadequate 
and  the  instruction  in  agriculture  is  negligible. 

General  conclusion. — ^The  reorganization  of  these  schools  now  under  way  and  the 
increasing  cooperation  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  (white)  are  very 
hopeful  signs.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  adopt 
and  enforce  the  policies  outlined  by  Secretary  Bray  in  his  annual  report  for  191 5. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COLORED   DENOMINATIONS. 

Only  one  of  the  schools  maintained  by  churches  in  the  miscellaneous  group  is  rated 
as  "larger  or  more  important."  The  other  five  are  of  comparatively  little  educational 
value.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  these  schools: 


^  These  figures  do  not  include  Paine  College,  taught  largely  by  southern  white  men  and  women. 
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IX.  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  funds  and  associations  interested  in  the  education  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  differ  widely  in  purpose  and  resources.  Some  are  rendering  a  remarkable  educa- 
tional service  not  only  to  the  Negroes  but  also  to  the  South  and  the  whole  Nation.  A 
number  of  the  agencies  described  are  devoting  only  a  part  of  their  resources  to  Negro 
education.  A  few  of  those  included  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  arrange- 
ment in  this  chapter  is  based  on  the  character  and  extent  of  work  done  by  each  fund 
and  association.  On  this  basis  the  chapter  is  divided  into  six  parts:  (i)  Educational 
funds;  (2)  Religious  organizations;  (3)  Educational  associations;  (4)  Southern  organ- 
izations; (5)  Libraries;  (6)  Hospitals  and  nurse-training  schools.  In  listing  the  organ- 
izations included  in  each  group  the  plan  has  been  to  place  close  to  each  other  those 

engaged  in  similar  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS.* 

This  group  includes  all  funds  of  any  importance  that  are  devoting  part  or  all  their 
income  to  the  improvement  of  educational  facilities  for  Negroes.  Those  devoting  only 
parts  of  their  income  to  this  purpose  are  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund.  In  addition  to  the  funds  described  in  this  chapter  reference  should  here  be 
made  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  interest  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  Negro  education  is 
well  known.  His  gifts  have  been  large  and  significant.  The  activities  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  however,  have  been  such  that  little  systematic  study  could  be  devoted  to 
Negro  education. 

Of  the  nine  funds  described,  five  have  developed  a  correlation  of  activities  that 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  their  work.  These  five  are  the  General  Education  Board, 
the  Slater  Fund,  the  Jeanes  Fund,  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  and  the  Rosenwald  rural 
school  building  donations.  This  correlation  of  effort  probably  originates  in  the  con- 
viction, common  to  all  of  them,  that  the  educational  progress  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  requires  the  increasing  cooperation  of  public  authorities  in  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Daniel  Hand  Fund  and  the  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation  are  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  but  their  incomes  are  largely  expended  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
church  boards.  The  Daniel  Hand  Fund  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  the  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation 
is  closely  affiliated  with  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
Miner  Fund  and  the  Cushing  Fund  have  small  endowments,  the  former  about  $40,000  and 
the  latter  about  $33,500.  Their  affairs  have  been  managed  with  but  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  work  of  other  funds. 

I  Other  benefactions  not  treated  here  include:  The  "African  third  of  the  John  Parrish  Fund";  the  Avery  fund;  the  ^^las 
bequest,  providing  for  scholarships  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  the  John  McKee  fund. 

46927°— Bull.  38—17 11  161 
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GENERA!,  EDUCATION   BOARD.* 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  General  Education  Board  in  all  its  eflforts  in  behalf  of 
Negro  education  is  cooperation,  first  of  all  with  public  authorities  and  second,  with 
agencies  that  are  thoroughly  constructive  in  purpose.*  The  policies  of  the  board  are 
based  upon  a  study  both  of  educational  facilities  and  community  needs.  Its  activities 
have  included  the  improvement  of  country  life  through  farm  demonstration  work  and 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  such  projects  as  the  cultivation  and  canning  of  vegetables; 
encouraging  secondary  schools  to  adapt  their  program  to  the  needs  of  democratic 
society;  and  aiding  colleges  and  universities  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  broaden 
their  curriculum  so  as  to  provide  adequate  emphasis  on  modem  problems.  While 
the  sun;  spent  on  educational  efforts  in  behalf  of  Negroes  forms  but  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  total  appropriations  made  by  the  Board,  the  activities  encouraged 
or  maintained  have  been  effective  in  the  development  of  cooperation  with  the  pub- 
lic-school authorities  and  in  the  improvement  of  both  private  and  public  schools  for 
Negroes.  The  board  does  not  make  contributions  for  the  endowment  of  Negro 
schools,  but  has  made  annual  contributions  for  expenses  which,  if  capitalized,  would 
represent  an  endowment  of  approximately  $2,000,000. 

Staie  supervisors  of  Negro  rural  schools, — Perhaps  the  most  important  form  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  General  Education  Board  in  behalf  of  Negro  education  is 
with  the  State  departments  of  public  instruction  in  the  appointment  and  support  of 
State  supervisors  of  Negro  schools.  Ten  Southern  States  have  made  such  appointments. 
These  supervisors  are  capable  southern  white  men  who  are  devoting  their  energy  with 
much  success  to  the  advancement  of  Negro  schools.  Their  efforts  have  already  resulted 
in  small  but  significant  increases  in  public  appropriations,  a  better  attitude  toward  Negro 
education,  and  greater  cooperation  between  public  and  private  institutions. 

Cooperation  with  private  agencies, — ^Another  important  contribution  of  the  General 
Education  Board  has  been  correlation  of  effort  with  private  funds,  church  boards,  and 
individual  institutions.     The  Jeanes  Fund  has  received  financial  aid  and  encouragement 

>  Ofificcs,  6z  Broadway.  New  York  City.  Officers:  Chairman.  Frederick  T.  Gates;  secretary,  Wallace  Buttrick;  assistant 
secretaries,  Bben  Charles  Sage  and  Abraham  Plexner;  treasurer.  I/Niis  G.  Myers;  assistant  treasurer,  L.  M.  DashieU;  members: 
Frederick  T.  Gates,  Walter  H.  Page.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr..  Albert  Shaw.  Wallace  Buttrick.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man. Hollis  B.  Frissell.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Cfaarki  W.  BUot,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Bdgar  X,.  ICarstoa.  WicUiffe  Rose,  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Abraham  Flcxner.  George  £.  Vincent. 

*  The  first  permanent  endowment,  received  June  30.  Z905.  and  amounting  to  $10,000,000.  was  expressly  designed  to  furnish 
an  income  "to  be  distributed  to.  or  used  for  the  benefit  of,  for  such  purposes,  and  under  such  conditions,  or  employed  in  such 
other  ways  as  the  board  may  deem  best  adapted  to  promote  a  comprdiensive  system  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. ' 
In  February,  1907.  a  further  gift  of  $33,000,000  was  made,  "one-third  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  board 
two-thirds  to  be  applied  to  such  specific  objects  within  the  cori>orate  purposes  of  the  board. "  On  July  7.  1909.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
increased  his  benefactions  by  the  gift  of  an  additional  $10,000,000.  At  the  jiresent  time  the  board's  resources  are  valued  at 
$33,930,157,  of  whidi  $30.9x8.064  is  general  endowment  and  $3,031,093  reserve  fund.  The  gross  income  from  these  funds  for  the 
year  19x3-14  was  $3,4x7.080.    (The  General  Education  Board.  X903-X9Z4.) 

The  powers  of  the  board  in  the  use  of  the  funds  given  to  it  are  indicated  by  the  following  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by 
Dr.  Buttrick  to  Mr.  Rockefeller: 

The  board  begs  to  acknowledge  also  the  receipt  of  your  personal  communication  of  June  39.  X909,  wherein  you  authorize  and 
empower  the  board  and  its  successors,  under  wise  and  proper  regulations,  whenever  in  their  discretion  it  shall  seem  wise,  to  dis- 
tribute the  principal  of  this  fund  and  all  other  endowment  funds  hitherto  contributed  by  you  to  this  board. 

The  board  accepts  this  release  from  the  obligation  to  hold  these  funds  in  perpetuity  as  an  endowment,  with  a  very  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  wisdom,  the  long  look  ahead,  and  the  faith  in  the  future  manifested  in  the  authorization.  The  members  of  the 
General  Education  Boaid,  as  a  body  corporate  and  as  individuals,  are  like-minded  in  their  understanding  and  in  their  own 
determination  to  use  the  power  you  have  given  them  for  the  public  welfare  with  patience,  judgment,  and  justice.  (The  General 
Education  Board,  Z903-X9X4,  pp.  333-333.) 

Since  its  estaUishment  up  to  June  30, 19x5.  the  Board  has  contributed  for  education  $x6.863,x48.    Of  this  amount,  $8zz,78z 

was  contributed  to  Negro  schools,  and  $99,331  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  board's  agents  for  Negro  rural  schools. 

(Negro  Year  Book,  z9x6-z9Z7.) 
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in  the  excellent  work  of  placing  industrial  supervisors  and  teachers  in  many  counties 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  The  Slater  Fund  has  been  similarly  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  county  training  schools.  In  the  study  of  Negro  education,  the 
agents  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  not  only  had  access  to  the  board's  valuable  records 
but  were  enabled  to  call  upon  the  board's  representatives  for  information  and  counsel. 
Church  boards  of  education  and  individual  schools  have  received  substantial  appropria- 
tions from  the  board  and  valuable  suggestions  on  educational  method  from  its  educational 
experts. 

Homemakers*  clubs  for  Negro  girls, — Homemakers'  clubs  have  been  formed  in  nine 
Southern  States.  These  clubs  are  composed  of  colored  girls  and  women  who  are  taught 
the  essentials  of  rural  homemaking,  including  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  and  the  canning 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  movement  has  been  very  successful  in  the  inculcation  of 
sound  ideas  of  sanitation,  thrift,  and  morality.  Hundreds  of  clubs  have  been  formed 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  supervisors  and  the  more  immediate  care  of  the 
Jeanes  Fund  county  teachers. 

Farm-demonstration  m^yvement. — ^The  farm-demonstration  movement  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  educational  effort  which  the  General  Education  Board  has  en- 
couraged for  the  improvement  of  white  and  colored  people.  While  the  influence  of  the 
movement  has  been  primarily  among  white  farmers,  its  future  possibilities  for  the  colored 
people  are  so  significant  that  a  description  of  the  plan  must  be  included  herein.  The 
purpose  of  the  movement  is  the  increase  of  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  The  plan  was 
originated  by  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  about  1903,  in  order  to  enable  the  farmers  of  Texas 
to  combat  the  ravages  of  the  bollweevil.  The  fundamental  element  in  the  plan  is  Dr. 
Knapp's  principle  that  the  most  effective  way  of  teaching  good  farming  is  to  prevail  upon 
one  farmer  in  every  neighborhood  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  his  land  according  to  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture.  The  effect  of  such  a  plan  has  been  that  the  farmer  with  the 
demonstration  acre  extends  the  plan  to  the  remainder  of  his  farm  and  the  neighboring 
farmers  soon  follow  his  example.  It  has  been  shown  that  such  an  experimental  plat  is 
much  more  effective  than  the  distribution  of  printed  matter  or  even  explanations  by 
traveling  lecturers. 

When  the  remarkable  possibilities  of  this  simple  method  had  been  demonstrated,  the 
General  Education  Board  entered  into  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  extend  the  movement  throughout  the  Southern  States  and  especially 
in  the  section  suffering  from  the  bollweevil.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  begun  in 
1906,  the  board  made  increasing  appropriations  each  year  until  the  stmi  for  191 3-1 4  had 
become  $252,000.  In  that  year  the  Federal  Government  also  appropriated  $375,000  and 
the  States  and  counties  gave  approximately  $490,000.  In  191 5  the  work  was  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  appropriation  was  considerably  increased. 

The  economic  and  educational  significance  of  the  farm-demonstration  movement  is 
now  gradually  becoming  understood.  Communities  have  lifted  themselves  out  of  poverty. 
Schools  and  churches  and  roads  have  been  built.  The  general  average  of  community 
welfare  has  been  elevated  in  many  rural  districts.  School  men  have  been  impressed  with 
the  value  of  actual  demonstration  in  instruction  and  the  schools  are  requiring  that 
pupils  shall  "learn  to  do  by  doing." 
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JOHN   F.  SLATER  FUND.* 

Frequent  reference  to  the  Slater  Fund  is  made  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  Negro 
education.  The  Fund  was  established  in  1882  with  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  by  John  F. 
Slater,  of  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  ''uplifting  the  lately  emancipated  population 
of  the  Southern  States  and  their  prosperity."  In  recognition  of  the  public  spirit  of  the 
donor,  the  United  States  Congress  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  medal.  At  the  time 
of  the  final  distribution  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  1914,  the  Peabody  trustees  voted  to 
transfer  a  siun  amounting  to  about  $350,000  to  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  "the  income 
to  be  used  for  improving  the  rural  schools  for  the  Negro  race."  The  present  endowment 
of  the  Slater  Fund  is  about  $1,750,000. 

In  1915-16  the  Slater  Fund  appropriated  $67,250  for  Negro  schools  located  in  13 
Southern  States.  Of  this  amount  $25,425  was  given  to  supplement  the  work  of  institu- 
tions owned  by  State  or  county  authorities.  The  total  number  of  schools  receiving 
aid  in  191 5  was  68,  of  which  17  are  county  training  schools  and  19  are  owned  by  city, 
county,  or  State.  Approximately  $3,000  has  been  given  to  aid  summer  schools  for 
teachers. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund 
has  been  the  encouragement  of  industrial  courses.  The  number  of  schools  receiving 
aid  has  varied  from  year  to  year.  The  following  statement  indicates,  the  number  of 
schools  and  the  amounts  appropriated  in  different  periods: 

Number 
Time.  of  scboob.         Amount. 

1882-63 12  $16, 250 

1883-84 18  17, 106 

1884--85 29  36, 764 

1889-90 37  42,910 

1894-95 16  43, 400 

1900-1901 II  43t  330 

1904-5 27  53»  550 

190^10 40  69, 750 

1914-15 68  69, 250 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  schools  reflects  the  different  policies  of  the  f tmd  as 
well  as  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  money  to  be  distributed.  The  present  policy  is  that 
of  increasing  cooperation  with  public-school  authorities  in  all  efforts  to  improve  and 
increase  the  supply  of  public-school  teachers.  Dr.  Dillard,  the  director  of  the  Slater 
Fund  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  has  been  very  successful  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  public  authorities  in  Negro  schools.  Realizing  that  the  majority  of 
elementary-school  teachers  receive  their  education  in  their  own  or  neighboring  county, 
he  is  directing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Slater  Fimd  to  the  improvement  of  public 
schools  centrally  located  in  the  counties,  so  that  courses  of  training  for  teachers  may 
be  established.  The  usual  conditions  observed  in  the  organization  of  these  schools  are, 
first,  that  the  property  shall  belong  to  the  State  or  county;  second,  that  an  appropri- 
ation of  at  least  $750  shall  be  made  annually  by  the  county  for  the  maintenance;  third, 
that  at  least  eight  grades  of  instruction  shall  be  provided,  including  some  industrial 

1  Director.  James  H.  Dillard,  Charlottesville.  Va.;  field  directors.  B.C. Caldwell.  Natchitoches.  I<a.:  and  W.  T.  B.  WiUiams, 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.  Trustees:  President.  William  A.  Slater;  v4ce  president,  Richard  H.  Williams;  secretary.  James  H. 
Dillard;  members.  John  A.  Stewart,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  David  F.  Houston,  William  I«awrence,  Charles  Scribner.  Fair&z 
Harrisoo,  John  M.  Glenn,  Prands  P.  Venable. 
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work  and  simple  instruction  in  teaching  methods.     In  191 2  there  were  three  schools 
of  this  character.     In  1915  the  number  had  increased  to  27,  and  in  1917  it  was  44. 

ANNA  T.   JEANES  FUND.* 

In  1907  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  rural  schools  for  Negroes.  The  trustee  board  in  charge  of  this  fund  is  com- 
posed of  five  southern  men,  five  northern  men,  and  five  men  of  the  colored  race.*  In 
1 91 5  the  trustees  expended  $34,475  for  the  improvement  of  Negro  rural  schools  in 
Southern  States.  Practically  all  of  this  money  is  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  county 
supervisors  and  industrial  teachers.  These  are  usually  young  colored  women  who 
visit  the  public  schools  of  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
schools  in  all  phases  of  their  work.  The  more  important  service  of  these  traveling 
teachers,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent,  is  to  introduce 
into  the  small  country  schools  simple  home  industries;  to  give  talks  and  lessons  on 
sanitation,  personal  cleanliness,  etc.;  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  schoolhouses 
and  school  grounds;  and  to  conduct  gardening  clubs  and  other  kinds  of  dubs  for  the 
betterment  of  the  school  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  and  their  work  is  super- 
vised by  that  officer.  Effort  is  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  to  have 
the  county  authorities  and  the  colored  people  undertake  as  much  as  possible  of  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  these  teachers.  In  191 3,  the  counties  contributed  from  public  funds 
for  this  purpose,  $3,400;  in  1914,  $6,255;  in  1915,  $12,183;  and  ^  1916,  $17,913. 
In  1915-16  Jeanes  Fund  teachers  were  maintained  in  164  counties  distributed  through 

1  The  origin  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  is  so  significant  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  its  iircsent  ptdicy  that  space  must  here  be  taken 
to  relate  some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  it.  In  1906  Dr.  Frissell  appealed  to  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes  for  a  contributikm  to 
the  work  of  Hampttm.  Miss  Jeanes  was  an  elderly  Quaker  lady  of  Philadelphia.  As  Dr.  Frissell  described  the  hardships  of  the 
teachers  in  rural  sdhools,  she  said:  "Thee  interests  me"  and  proceeded  to  write  a  check  to  aid  the  work  of  small  rural  schojls. 
Dr.  Priasall.  expecting  to  receive  not  more  than  a  hundred  dcdlars,  looked  at  the  check  and  saw,  to  his  great  stirprisc,  that  it 
wasfor$zo,ooo.  He  said:  "Well,  you  certainly  are  interested.  Would  you  like  to  have  Booker  Washington  call  on  you  to 
explain  the  need  of  small  schools  in  Alabama? "  Miss  Jeanes  replied  that  she  would  and  soon  afterwards  she  gave  another  ten- 
thousand  dollars  to  Dr .  Washington .  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Poster  Peabody,  then  the  treasurer  of  the  General  Bdu- 
cation  Board,  she  gave$soo,ooo  more  to  be  used  according  to  i>lans  to  be  detennined  upon  by  Dr .  Frisselland  Dr.  Washington. 

When  shewas  convinced  of  the  successful  use  of  this  gift,  she  said  to  Dr .  Frissell:  "  I  ^m  going  to  show  thee  my  will."  Read- 
ing it  he  saw  that  she  had  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  her  estate  for  the  improvement  of  little  country  schools  for  Negro 
children,  llie  will  also  provided  that  the  funds  were  to  be  administered  by  a  trustee  board  to  be  appointed  by  Dr.  Frisselland 
Dr.  Washington.  Miss  Jeanes  said:  "I  would  give  it  now  if  I  could."  Dr.  Frissell  assured  her  that  it  could  be  done  and 
asked  whom  would  she  like  to  have  on  the  board.    She  replied:  "Andrew  Carnegie. " 

Accordingly  Miss  Jeanes  decided  to  carry  out,  while  living,  her  intention  of  giving  an  endowment  fund  of  a  million  ddOJars 
to  assist  village  and  rural  schools  for  colored  {xople  in  the  southern  United  States,  and  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  turned  over  to 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  Dr.  Frissell  for  this  purpose.  Plans  for  forming  the  board  were  immediately  dedded  upon.  Mr. 
Carnegie,  Dr.  Washington,  and  Dr.  Frissell  organized  a  board  of  trustees  which  consisted  of  five  southern  white  men,  five 
northern  white  men,  and  five  Negroes.  Mr.  Taft.  then  President  of  the  United  States,  became  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
Dr.  Dillard,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  aa  the  executive  officer. 

When  the  arrangements  were  complete.  Miss  Jeanes  consented  to  see  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  board.  This  meeting  was 
dramatic  in  its  simplicity.  There  were  present  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  President  Taft,  Dr.  Dillazd,  Dr.  Frissell,  and  Dr. 
Washington.  Miss  Jeanes  was  very  feeble;  her  arm,  sw<dlen  with  pain,  was  supported  by  pillows.  When  she  had  signed 
the  papers,  she  said  to  Dr.  Frissell  and  to  Dr.  Washington  in  turn:  "  Dost  thee  remember  when  thee  came  and  I  gave  thee 
$xo,ooo  for  the  litUe  country  schools?  And  then  I  gave  thee  $aoo,ooo  more.  And  now  I  am  giving  all  for  these  litUe  schoob. 
This  is  a  great  privilege.    I  am  just  a  poor  woman,  and  X  gave  it  not  to  save  my  soul,  but  just  because  I  wanted  to." 

*  Picsklent  and  director:  James  Hardy  Dillard,  Charlottesville.  Va.  Members  of  the  board:  David  C.  Barrow,  Athens* 
Ga.:  Andrew  Carnegie,  New  York.N.  Y.;  John  T.  Bmlcn,  Phihulelphia,  Pa.;  H.  B.  FrisseU,  Hampton.  Va.;  Belton  Gilreath, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  T.  Kealing.  Kansasaty,  Kans.;  George  McAneny,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  C.  Mitchell.  Newark.  N.  J.; 
Robert  R.  Motw.  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  J.  C.  Napier.  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Walter  H.  Page,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  George  Foster  Peabody, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  R.  L.  Smith,  Waco,  Tex.;  William  H.  Talt,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Bmmett  J.  Scott,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  Tal- 
oott  Williams,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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14  Southern  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  these  States  will  follow  the  example 
of  Maryland  in  its  provision  of  State  aid,  so  that  every  county  with  a  considerable  number 
of  Negroes  may  have  county  industrial  teachers. 

THE  PHELPS-STOKES  FUND.* 

The  endowment  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  is  over  $900,000.  Over  half  of  the 
income  has  been  spent  to  maintain  several  projects  pertaining  to  Negro  education. 
The  more  important  of  these  are : 

1 .  Cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  preparing  this  report 
on  Negro  education. 

2.  The  establishment  of  fellowships  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  University 
of  Georgia.  The  sum  of  $12,500  has  been  given  each  of  these  universities  for  the 
permanent  endowment  of  a  research  fellowship  on  the  following  conditions: 

The  university  shall  appoint  annually  a  fellow  in  sociology  for  the  study  of  the  Negro.  He  shall 
pursue  advanced  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  sociology,  economics,  education,  or 
history,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  president.  The  fellowship  shall  yield  $500  and 
shall,  after  four  years,  be  restricted  to  graduate  students. 

Each  felbw  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  his  investigations  which  shall 
be  published  by  the  university  with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  ftmd. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  fund  at  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  accordance  with  the  following  vote: 

Voted,  that  $10,000  be  given  to  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  visita- 
tion of  Negro  schools  and  colleges,  the  income  to  be  used  to  enable  the  teachers,  administrative  officers, 
and  students  of  the  Peabody  College  to  come  into  direct  and  helpful  contact  with  the  actual  work  of 
representative  institutions  of  Negro  education. 

4.  Assistance  to  the  Southern  University  Race  Commission  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  traveling  expenses. 

5.  Appropriations  for  constructive  movements,  such  as  the  teaching  of  home  and 
school  gardening,  the  educational  use  of  school  dormitory  and  dining  room,  the  installa- 
tion of  adequate  financial  and  school  records,  and  the  dissemination  of  advice  on  the 
construction  and  care  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

ROSENWALD  RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING   DONATIONS. 

In  1914,  Julius  Rosen wald,  of  Chicago,  announced  through  Tuskegee  Institute  that 
he  would  give  money  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  rural  school  buildings  for  Negroes  in 
the  South.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  annotmcement,  Mr.  Rosenwald  agreed  to 
give  any  rural  community  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300  for  the  erection  of  a  school  building 
for  Negroes,  provided  the  people  of  the  community  would  raise  from  public  funds  or 
from  their  own  resources  a  sum  equal  to  that  given  by  him.  It  was  further  specified 
that  total  sums  in  each  case  must  be  sufficient  to  erect  and  furnish  one  school  building. 

1  President,  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  loo  William  Street,  New  York.  N.  V.;  Secretary.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven.  Conn.  Trustees:  Bishop  David  H.  Greer.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Robert 
Hunter.  Noroton  Heights.  Conn.;  Helen  Phelps  Stokes.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  John  Sherman  Hoyt.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Francia  Louis  Slade.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Henry  Sloan  Coffin, 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York,  N.  Y..  and  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

The  essential  facts  concerning  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  are  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  bulletin. 
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Up  to  June  30,  1 91 6,  Mr.  Rosenwald  had  given  $44,718  toward  promoting  rural 
schoolhouse  building.  To  meet  Mr.  Rosenwald's  contributions  the  Negroes  in  the  com- 
munities where  these  schoolhouses  were  erected  have  contributed  $61,951;  from  the 
public  funds  of  the  States,  $21,525  has  been  appropriated;  and  white  citizens  have 
given  $8,820.  Through  Mr.  Rosenwald's  benefactions,  142  rural  schoolhouses  for 
Negroes  have  been  erected,  as  follows:  In  Alabama,  107;  North  Carolina,  11 ;  Georgia, 
8;  Arkansas,  6;  South  Carolina,  i ;  Teimessee,  5;  Mississippi,  2;  and  Virginia,  2. 

THE  DANIEL  HAND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND.* 

The  total  amount  of  the  endowment  of  the  Daniel  Hand  fund  is  approximately 
$1,500,000  and  the  income  in  191 5  was  $69,000.  This  income  is  spent  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  for  the  maintenance  of  educa- 
tional work  in  the  schools  of  that  association. 

In  1888  Daniel  Hand,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  gave  $1,000,000  as  a  permanent  fund, 
''the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating  needy  and  indigent 
people  of  African  descent  residing,  or  who  may  hereafter  reside,  in  the  recent  slave 
States  of  the  United  States,  sometimes  called  the  Southern  States."  When  Mr.  Hand 
died,  in  1891 ,  he  left  the  residue  of  his  forture,  amounting  to  $500,000,  to  be  added  to  his 
original  gift. 

STEWART  MISSIONARY  FOUNDATION  FOR  AFRICA.* 

The  total  endowment  of  the  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation  is  $110,000.  The 
income  is  used  to  provide  classroom  instruction  on  missions  at  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary;  to  issue  a  monthly  journal,  "The  Foundation,"  devoted  to  the  awakening 
of  an  interest  in  missions;  and  to  maintain  a  lecturer  who  travels  among  Negro  schools 
lecturing  on  missions. 

This  fund  was  given  in  1894  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Stewart  and  his  wife  to  establish 
mis^onary  training  in  Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Stewart  had  been  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  was  eager  to  arouse  a  strong  interest 
in  missions  among  Negro  youth. 

MINER  FUND  (INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION   OF  COU)RED   YOUTH '). 

The  Miner  Fund  has  property  valued  at  $40,000  and  the  annual  income  is  about 
$2,100.  This  income  is  used  for  the  aid  of  the  Manassas  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth  of  Virginia  and  for  the  Colored  Social  Settlement  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

1  This  fund  is  administered  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  987  Pourth  Avcnne.  New  York  City.  Daniel  Hand 
was  bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  July  x6.  x8ox.  When  x6  years  of  a^e  he  went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  under  the  direction  of  his  second 
brother  residing  there,  whom  he  succeeded  in  business.  Mr.  Hand  remained  in  some  part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  during 
the  entire  war.  His  partner,  Mr.  George  W.  Williams,  who  was  conducting  a  branch  of  the  business  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  pro- 
tected the  capital  of  Mr.  Hand  from  the  coaafiscation  seriously  threatened,  in  view  of  his  being  a  northern  man  of  undisguised 
antislavery  sentiments.  After  the  war,  when  Mr.  Hand  came  North,  Mr.  Williams  adjusted  the  business,  made  up  the  account 
and  paid  over  to  Mr.  Hand  his  portion  of  the  long-invested  capital  and  its  accunmhitions.  Bereaved  of  wife  and  children  for 
many  years,  his  benevolent  impulses  led  Mr.  Hand  to  form  plans  to  use  his  large  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men. 

*  Secretary,  D.  D.  Martin,  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  trustees,  E.  L.  Stewart,  Chicago,  and  G.  Grant 
Stewart.  Alhambra,  Cal. 

*  Address,  Washington,  D,  C.  Officers  and  trustees:  President.  William  L.  Brown;  vice  president.  John  Van  Schaick.  jr.; 
secretary.  Emily  J.  Brigham;  treasurer,  Hem^"  C.  Gauss;  Mrs.  Caleb  Miller;  Samuel  R.  Bond;  Winfield  S.  Montgomery;  Mary 
K.  Porter;  and  Thomas  Jesse  Jones. 
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The  fund  is  named  after  Miss  Myrtilla  Miner,  of  Brookl3m,  N,  Y.,  who  in  1851 
established  a  normal  school  for  colored  girls  of  Washington.  In  1 862  she  incorporated  the 
school  as  the  "Institution  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Youth."  The  first  property 
purchased  by  the  institution  was  in  the  square  now  occupied  by  the  British  embassy. 
Later  this  lot  was  sold  and  another  purchased,  on  which  a  new  normal  school  was  erected. 
In  1879  the  District  of  Columbia  leased  this  property  from  the  trustees  of  the  Fund  and 
maintained  the  institution  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  About  1900  the  trus- 
tees purchased  another  building  in  which  they  maintained  a  day  nursery  and  a  kinder- 
garten.   This  work  was  later  taken  over  by  the  public  authorities. 

In  19 1 5  the  city  school  board  purchased  a  site  and  erected  a  magnificent  new  build- 
ing to  house  the  normal  school.  This  building  was  named  "The  Myrtilla  Miner  Normal 
School. "  After  the  removal  of  the  public  school  from  the  building  owned  by  the  Miner 
Fund,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  the  building  and  invest  the  money  in  other  forms  of  real 
estate  at  a  reduced  income. 

GUSHING  FUND.* 

The  total  amount  of  the  Cushing  Fund  is  $33,500  and  the  income  varies  from  $1,200 
to  $1,500  annually.  This  income  is  distributed  by  the  e;xecutive  officer  among  28 
schools  for  colored  people. 

The  fund  was  bequeathed  for  the  education  of  colored  people  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Miss  Emeline  Cushing,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1895.  The  will  designated 
Archibald  Grimke  as  executor  and  trustee.  Originally  there  were  two  other  trustees. 
All  power  is  now  vested  in  Mr.  Grimke,  the  sole  surviving  officer. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  church  boards  of  education  has  been  described  at  length  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  activities  in  this  section  are  those  of  the  representatives  sent 
out  by  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  and  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union. 

YOUNG   men's  christian    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Colored  Men's  Department  *  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  under  the  direction  of  six  colored  secretaries.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  divisions,  *'student  field"  with  two  secretaries,  **city  field"  with 
two  secretaries,  and  **boys'  work"  with  one  secretary.  The  secretaries  in  the  ''student 
field"  devote  all  their  time  to  visiting  Negro  schools.  The  last  report  shows  that  asso- 
ciations have  been  organized  in  1 10  of  the  larger  boarding  schools  for  colored  pupils. 
The  influence  of  the  secretaries  is  notably  effective  in  character  development.  Con- 
ferences of  students  from  many  schools  are  held  each  year.  The  purposes  of  these 
meetings  are: 

I.  To  deepen  and  strengthen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  leaders  of  the  colored  student 
associations  and  to  instruct  and  train  them  in  the  best  methods  of  Christian  work. 

1  Executive  officer,  Ardiibald  Grimke,  1415  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2  Colored  international  secretaries:  General  administration,  Jesse  E.  Moorland,  z8z6  Twelfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C: 
student  field,  Channing  H.  Tobias  and  M.  W.  Johnson;  dty  field,  John  B.  Watson  and  Robert  P.  Hamlin;  boys'  work,  G.  W 
Moore. 
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2.  To  promote  an  inspiring  racial,  national,  and  world-wide  brotherhood  conscious- 
ness and  to  work  unitedly  for  the  common  good. 

3.  To  help  each  student  to  choose  a  life  calling  that  will  enable  him  to  render  the 
largest  possible  service  to  his  fellow  men. 

The  work  of  the  dty  associations  includes  a  number  of  educational  activities.  In 
1 91 6,  there  were  50  of  these  associations  for  Negro  men  and  boys  of  cities  located  in  23 
States.  The  erection  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  received  great  impetus  in  191 1  by  the 
offer  of  Julius  Rosenwald  to  give  $25,000  to  every  dty  that  would  raise  $75,000  by 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  association  building  for  colored  men  and 
boys.  Since  that  date  six  dties  have  raised  the  full  funds  and  have  erected  buildings. 
These  dties  are  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  Gty,  Cindnnati,  and 
Chicago.  The  colored  people  have  raised  $555,000  toward  these  buildings  and  Mr. 
Rosenwald  has  given  $150,000.  Nine  other  dties — New  York,  Brookl}^,  Atlanta,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  Nashville,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  and  Columbus,  Ohio — have  also 
met  Mr.  Rosenwald's  offer,  but  the  buildings  have  not  yet  been  erected. 

YOUNG  women's  CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Board  ^  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Assodation  maintains  two 
secretaries  who  devote  all  thdr  time  to  work  among  colored  girls.  One  secretary  travds 
among  the  schools  organizing  associations  and  encouraging  every  movement  that  makes 
for  high  ideals  of  womanhood  and  the  home.  It  is  reported  that  organizations  have 
been  formed  in  about  100  schools.  Fifty-three  of  these  are  affiliated  with  the  National 
Board  and  all  recdve  some  direction  from  the  Board.  Gty  associations  have  been 
organized  in  17  dties. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  International  Sunday  School  Association '  is  maintaining  a  Department  of 
Work  among  Negroes.  This  department  employs  one  fidd  worker  who  travds  among 
colored  schools  organizing  ''Sunday  school  teacher  training  classes"  and  arousing  inter- 
est in  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  Bible.  Through  his  efforts  such  dasses  have 
been  organized  in  100  schools  located  in  19  States.  The  movement  is  disseminating 
knowledge  of  effective  organization  in  church  work,  arousing  a  desire  for  more  system 
in  religious  effort,  and  preparing  teachers  for  Sunday  schools. 

The  department  for  Negro  Sunday  schools  was  the  result  of  a  conference  held  in 
1908  at  the  home  of  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Boston.  Representative  persons  of  the  South 
and  the  North  met  at  this  conference  to  discuss  means  and  methods  of  increasing  the 
effidency  of  the  Negro  Sunday  schools  as  agendes  for  the  development  of  character. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Hartshorn  a  fidd  secretary  has  been  employed  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

1  National  Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Assodation,  600  Ledncton  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Secretary.  Eva  D. 
Bowles. 

^  Address,  14x6  Mailers  Building.  Chicago.  lU.;  field  susjerintendent  ol  work  among  Negroes,  Homer  C.  Lyman,  78  Bast  Mitch- 
ell Street.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOI.  UNION. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  ^  has  recently  adopted  the  policy  of  main- 
taining a  "missionary  teacher"  in  selected  schools  for  coloied  people.  The  plan  pro- 
vides that  the  teacher  shall  spend  two  days  each  week,  teaching  Bible  and  Stmday 
school  methods  in  the  school  with  which  he  is  connected.  The  remainder  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  visitation  of  people  and  churches  in  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing Stmday  schools.  The  report  for  191 5  showed  that  this  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  five  of  the  smaller  industrial  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS.^ 

Several  important  organizations  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  Negro  schools  have 
been  formed  within  the  past  few  years.  Some  of  these  associations  are  contributing 
much  to  the  development  of  better  standards  of  educational  effort,  the  elimination  of 
sham  and  the  encouragement  of  correlation  of  institutional  activities. 

CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS  REPRESENTATIVES." 

In  1 91 3  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard  of  the  Slater  and  Jeanes  Fimds  called  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  church  boards  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways 
and  means  of  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  among  the  schools  owned  by  those  Boards. 
At  this  conference  it  was  agreed  that  meetings  wotdd  be  held  semiannually.  The  pre- 
siding officer  and  place  of  meeting  are  decided  at  each  conference.  The  important 
topics  that  have  been  discussed  are  the  adaptation  of  school  curriculum  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  and  the  community,  the  selection  of  institutional  names  that  are  descriptive 
of  the  grade  and  character  of  work  done,  the  elimination  of  schools  that  are  duplicating 
the  work  of  other  public  or  private  institutions,  and  the  development  of  cooperation 
in  all  educational  efforts. 

ASSOCIATION   OF  COLLEGES  FOR  NEGRO  YOUTH. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth  *  was  organized  at  KnoxviUe,  Tenn., 
in  1913.  The  plan  has  been  to  admit  only  institutions .  maintaining  work  of  college 
grade.  €0  far  10  institutions  have  been  admitted  to  membership.  The  following 
quotation  indicates  the  embarrassment  of  the  association  in  its  effort  to  be  just  to  the 
colleges  within  and  without  the  organization : 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  of  the  several  sessions  was  that  of  admission  of  additional  colleges 
into  the  association.  The  consensus  of  opinion  prevailed  that  the  association  needed  more  careful 
detailed  information  about  the  colleges,  both  within  and  without  the  organization,  and  the  executive 
committee  was  authorized  to  make  a  careful  study  of  all  colleges  both  within  and  without  the  association 
that  some  standards  for  grading  of  membership  might  be  established. 

^  Executive  officer,  George  P.  Willums,  z8z6  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  Organizations  having  educational  interests,  though  not  primarily  educational  associations  in  the  narrower  sense,  are:  The 
National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Viegroes  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peoi^e. 
Headquarters  and  officers  are  as  follows:  National  I^eague  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  ajoj  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  southern  headquarters.  Nashville,  Tenn.;  executive  secretaries,  George  Edmund  Haynes,  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones.  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Moorfield  Storey,  president: 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  treasurer;  Roy  Nash,  secretary;  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  director  of  research  and  publicity. 

*  The  present  Secretary  is  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4  Officers:  President,  E.  C  Silsby,  Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala.;  secretary,  George  E.  Haynes,  Fisk  University,  Naab> 
ville,Tenn. 
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The  general  purpose  of  the  association  is  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  topics 
discussed  at  the  four  annual  meetings,  1913  to  1916: 

z.  College  entrance  requirements. 

a.  The  requirements  for  a  college  degree. 

3.  The  reception  of  students  dismissed  from  other  colleges. 

4.  How  far  should  we  allow  students  to  specialize  in  professional  work  during  their  college  cotuse  ? 

5.  Foreign  languages  as  requirements  for  college  entrance. 

6.  Uniformity  in  the  exchange  of  records. 

7.  What  should  be  done  with  deficiencies  of  college  students  in  English,  spelling,  composition, 
and  penmanship? 

8.  The  control  of  athletics  and  place  of  physical  education  in  the  cturiculum. 

9.  What  ahould  be  done  on  the  matter  of  our  students  who  go  North  to  work  during  the  summers 
and  who  thereby  do  not  return  to  their  home  communities  for  several  years,  thus  getting  out  of  touch 
with  the  life  of  their  home  communities,  in  which  places  many  of  them  are  needed  after  they  finish 
school? 

10.  How  far  are  we  preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  and  the  high  schools?  What  is  otur 
part  in  the  forward  rural-school  movement? 

1 1 .  How  far  are  our  e£Fort8  for  religious  education  giving  our  students  training  for  religious  leadership  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  association  is  rapidly  broadening  the  scope  of  its  interest 
from  the  formal  topics  of  the  earlier  meetings  to  the  vital  problems  outlined  in  the 
questions  discussed  at  the  last  meeting. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  was  organized  in  1904. 
Annual  meetings  have  been  held  each  year.  State  associations  have  been  formed  in 
almost  all  the  Southern  States.  Teachers  representing  21  States  were  present  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  national  association.  These  meetings  are  having  a  whole- 
some effect  in  the  development  of  higher  ideals,  better  methods,  and  cooperation  among 
teachers  in  all  efforts  to  adapt  education  to  community  needs. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools  was  held  in  Cincinnati  July  29  to  August  i,  1915.  Among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  "The  need  of  a  graduate  school  for  Negroes, "  "College  athletics, "  "Stand- 
ardizing of  Negro  schools/'  "Harmonizing  conflicting  views  of  Negro  education/'  and 
"National  education."  The  1916  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Nashville. 
In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools,  the  annual  conference  of  the  Presidents  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  considered 
such  topics  as  the  mission,  responsibility,  and  opportunity  of  the  land-grant  college, 
and  its  relation  to  the  public-school  system;  the  problem  of  dormitory  life;  and  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  of  agriculture.  Another  organization  which  met  with  the  national 
association  was  the  Council  of  College  Presidents. 

SOUTHERN  ORGANIZATIONS.^ 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  movements  in  the  education  of  the  Negroes  is  the  increasing 
cooperation  of  southern  organizations.  These  organizations  are  composed  of  some  of 
the  leading  white  citizens  of  the  Southern  States. 

^  There  should  abo  be  mentiooed  in  this  oonnection  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress.  McLachkn  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  officers  are:  President,  Samuel  P.  Brooks,  Waco,  Tex.;  sccxetary.  J.  £.  McCulloch.  Washington,  D.  C;  treasurer, 
J.  H.  DiUard,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  Anna  Russell  Cole,  founder.  While  the  Congress  devotes  only  one  section  to  the  welfare 
of  the  N^ro.  its  work  has  f onned  an  important  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  race  relations. 
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SOUTHERN   UNIVBRSITY  RACS  COMMISSION.' 

The  Southern  University  Race  Commission  was  organized  in  191 2  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  questions  relating  to  the  relation  of  the  races.  The  commission  is  composed 
of  professors  representing  11  of  the  southern  State  universities.  Their  position  as 
professors  in  these  important  institutions  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  Dr.  R.  F.  Camp- 
bell, one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  dty,  made  the  following  dgnificant  comments 
on  the  discussion  to  which  he  listened : 

It  was  a  very  notable  conference,  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  was  composed  of  southern  men 
organized  to  study  the  race  question  for  the  practical  purpose  of  bringing  about  permanent  adjustment 
of  the  two  races  in  the  South.  Secondly,  it  was  a  conference  of  southern  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors who  propose  to  make  this  question  one  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  practical  sociology  in  the 
southern  educational  institutions  they  represent.  Eleven  such  colleges  and  tmiversities  were  repre- 
sented in  the  conference. 

In  visiting  various  cities  in  the  South,  the  oonmiission  calls  in  representative  citizens,  white  and 
colored,  and  questions  them  frankly  about  the  relations  of  the  two  races.  No  set  speeches  are  made. 
These  citizens  are  called  upon  to  state  freely  their  views  on  various  phases  of  the  race  question.  After 
all,  this  is  the  best  way  to  get  at  what  a  man  thinks — to  take  him  when  he  is  not  on  parade. 

SOUTHERN  WHITE  STUDENTS  AND  RACE  COOPERATION. 

Through  the  efforts  of  W.  D.  Weatherford  and  A.  M.  Trawick,  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries  for  white  southern  colleges,  many  white  students  have  been 
aroused  to  a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Negroes.  The  191 6  report  of  the  Social 
Service  Secretary,  Student  Department,*  contains  the  following  interesting  statements: 

In  the  majority  of  white  colleges  visited  it  has  been  possible  to  present  the  subject  of  interracial 
cooperation  and  to  call  upon  students  to  render  an  tmselfish  service  to  Negroes.  In  an  equal  number  of 
colored  schools  addresses  have  been  given  on  racial  peace  and  good  will,  and  N^;ro  students  have  been 
called  into  various  forms  of  service  to  the  neglected  of  their  own  race. 

White  students  have  taught  in  Negro  Sunday  schools;  have  organized  Bible  classes  for  N^;ro  janitors 
on  the  campus;  have  conducted  Bible  and  mission  study  classes  in  Negro  colleges;  have  investigated 
conditions  affecting  Negro  life;  and  have  presented  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  living  in  Negro 
chtu-ches. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  the  successful  presentation  to  southern  white  students  of  the  needs 
of  Negroes  as  a  definite  life  challenge.  If  strong  men  can  be  led  to  present  themselves  to  the  mission 
boards  of  their  churches  for  support  in  this  form  of  home-mission  service,  there  is  every  evidence  to 
believe  that  the  boards  will  give  a  favorable  response. 

At  the  Southern  Student  Conference,  held  each  smnmer  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C, 
students  are  encouraged  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  Southern  States.  Classes  are  formed  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  problem,  and 
speakers  of  ability  are  invited  to  address  the  conference  on  the  subject.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  more  effective  effort  for  interracial  cooperation  than  the  work  of  Dr.  Weather- 
ford  and  Dr.  Trawick  among  the  students  of  the  southern  white  colleges. 

1  Secretary,  W.  M.  Hunley.  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Lexington.  Va. 

s  Y.  M.  C.  A.  student  Department  ol  the  International  Committee  Headquarters,  East  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City 
and  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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LIBRARIES. 

Library  facilities  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States  are  very  inadequate.  The 
investigation  of  these  facilities  has  been  incidental  to  the  study  of  Negro  education.  So 
far  as  the  facts  could  be  obtained,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  not  more  than  35  library 
buildings  open  for  the  Negroes  of  the  South.  Of  these  about  20  are  owned  and  main- 
tained by  private  schools  and  only  15  are  public  libraries  in  cities. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Of  the  653  private  and  higher  schools  described  in  this  report,  only  27  are  known  to 
have  a  collection  of  books  that  on  the  most  liberal  interpretation  could  be  called  a  library. 
Of  these,  two  are  reported  to  have  between  25,000  and  30,000  books,  five  between  15,000 
and  25,000  books,  18  between  5,000  and  15,000  books.  Only  11  of  these  are  known  to 
have  a  fair  collection  of  books,  arranged  and  managed  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils.  The  libraries  in  practically  all  the  other  schools  have  been  properly 
described  as  "so  unsuitable  as  to  be  almost  worthless,  the  discarded  refuse  of  garrets  and 
overcrowded  storerooms,  which  should  have  gone  to  the  paper  mill,  but  was  sent  to  these 
poor  chjldren  through  mistaken  kindness."  It  is  the  frequent  observation  of  the  visitors 
to  a  number  of  colored  schools  that  the  library  rooms  are  cold  and  uninviting,  the  books 
covered  with  dust,  and  the  doors  unlocked  only  to  impress  the  occasional  visitor. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  reports  that  the  following  institutions  for 
Negro  pupils  have  received  the  sums  mentioned  for  Library  Buildings  either  from  Mr. 
Carnegie  or  the  corporation: 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College Normal,  Ala $16, 540 

Atlanta  University Atlanta,  Ga 25, 000 

Benedict  CoU^e Columbia,  S.  C 6, 000 

Biddle  University Charlotte,  N.  C la,  500 

Cheyney  Institute  for  Colored  Youth Cheyney,  Pa 10, 000 

Fessenden  Academy Martin,  Fla 6, 500 

Fisk  University Nashville,  Teim 20, 000 

Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College Tallahassee,  Fla 10, 000 

Howard  University Washington,  D.  C 50, 000 

Knoxville  College Knoxville,  Tenn 10, 000 

Livingstone  College .*.  .Salisbury,  N.  C 12,  500 

Manassas  Industrial  Institute Manassas,  Va 15, 000 

Talladega  College Talladega,  Ala 15, 000 

Tuskegee  Institute Tuskegee,  Ala 20, 000 

Wilberforce  University Wilberforce,  Ohio 17, 950 

Wiley  University Marshall,  Tex 15, 000 

In  most  cases  the  basis  on  which  the  libraries  are  maintained  is  under  an  agreement 
that  the  college  shall  raise  for  endowment  a  stun  equal  to  the  Carnegie  donation.  A 
number  of  the  buildings  erected  through  these  gifts  provide  room  not  only  for  the  library 
but  also  for  offices  and  class  rooms. 

A  few  other  institutions  have  received  appropriations  from  other  sources.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  the  very  beautiful  library  at  Hampton  Institute.  This  building 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Htmtington,  who  gave  $100,000  for  the  purpose. 
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CITY  UBRARIES. 

As  the  majority  of  the  public  libraries  for  Negroes  in  the  South  have  been  erected 
through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Carnegie  or  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  following  report  of 
gifts  made  by  this  corporation  is  interesting: 

AxDoant 
of  Car- 
segie  Total 

donatioii.  cost.  Pledce. 

Atlanta,  Ga $2$,  ooo            $3, 500 

Evansville,  Ind.,  1914 10, 000  $iO|  000  i,  000 

Greensboro,  N.  C 10, 000            i,  000 

Houston,  Tex.,  1913 i5»ooo  i7>ooo  i»5oo 

Knoxville,  Tenn 10,000            1,000 

Louisvme,Ky \'^"     3o>935  3»,683| 

I1914..     19,89s  20,524) 

Meridian,  Miss.,  1913 8,000  8,000                 800 

Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  1909 4,000  7,000                 400 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  1915 25, 000  25, 000  2, 500 

New  Orleans,  La.,  191 5 25,000  27,631  (*) 

Savannah,  Ga.,  1914 12,000  12,000  1,200 

Buildings  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  promised  November,  1916;  Greensboro,  N.  C,  promised  September, 
191 5;  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  promised  May,  1916. 

All  the  buildings  listed  are  branch  buildings  except  that  at  Mound  Bayou,  Miss. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "What  of  the  Black  and  Yellow  Races?"*  William  F.  Yust, 
librarian  of  the  Rochester  Public  Library,  points  out  that  "libraries  for  Negroes,  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  constitute  a  real  problem."  Mr.  Yust  describes  the  work  done  by 
cities  having  colored  libraries,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Charlotte,  N.  C,  was 
the  first  city  to  build  a  library  for  Negroes  with  its  own  funds;  that  Savannah,  Ga.,  has 
had  a  small  library  for  Negroes  since  1907;  that  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  in  its  Carnegie 
building  a  separate  room  and  books  in  charge  of  a  colored  attendant,  but  that  the  Negro 
registration  is  only  5  per  cent  and  the  circulation  6  per  cent  of  the  total;  that  Galveston, 
Tex.,  has  had  a  branch  of  the  Rosenberg  Library  in  its  colored  high  school  since  1904; 
and  that  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  Kossitt  Library  in  1903  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Le  Mo3me  Institute  whereby  library  facilities  are  furnished  to  colored  persons 
not  only  of  the  school,  but  of  the  commimity. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  was,  however,  as  Mr.  Yust  shows,  the  first  dty  to  establish  a  full- 
fledged  library  branch  on  a  broad  basis  and  to  erect  a  separate  library  building  for 
Negroes.  The  original  plan  for  10  Carnegie  branch  libraries  included  two  for  Negroes. 
The  following  description  of  the  work  done  in  Louisville  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Yust: 

In  its  administration  the  colored  branch  is  a  part  of  the  general  library  system  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  main  library.  The  branch  librarian,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  the 
two  assistants  are  colored. 

The  branch  serves  as  the  reference  library  for  the  colored  high  schools  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. It  is  in  close  cooperation  with  the  grade  schools  through  the  collections  of  books  which  it  sends 
to  the  classrooms  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupils  for  home  use. 

It  has  an  assembly  room  which  is  used  for  lectures,  entertainments,  and  numerous  other  public 
meetings,  and  two  classrooms  for  smaller  gatherings.  There  is  a  story  hour  for  children  and  several 
reading  and  debating  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  and  adults.    Through  its  various  activities  the  library 

^  Ten  ptt  cent  of  Carnegie  donation.  *  Proceedinss,  American  I^ibrary  AModation. 
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not  only  circulates  books  and  furnishes  facts,  but  it  is  an  educational  and  social  center  from  which 
radiate  many  influences  for  general  betterment. 

Fine  work  is  being  done  with  children,  who  draw  68  per  cent  of  the  books  circulated.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Library  Journal  for  April,  1910,  25:160-61,  by  Mrs.  Rachel  D.  Harris, 
a  former  teacher  in  the  colored  schools,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  department. 

When  the  branch  was  started  eight  years  ago,  it  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  and  there  was 
doubt  and  apprehensiveness  all  around  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  undertaking.  But  it  has 
been  a  pronounced  success  from  the  beginning.  It  has  grown  steadily  until  last  year  73,46a  voltunes 
were  drawn  from  it  for  home  use.  It  has  become  so  popular  that  the  second  brandi  is  now  under  con- 
struction in  the  eastern  colored  section  of  the  city. 

The  colored  people  are  proud  of  this  library  and  its  achievements.  Its  opening  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  race  which  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  opening  of  the  first  colored 
free  schoob  there  in  1870. 

The  work  of  this  colored  branch  proved  so  successful  that  a  second  Carnegie  build- 
ing was  erected  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  dty.  This  branch  was  opened  in  1914.  The 
total  cost  for  building  and  equipment  was  $31,000.  Houston,  Tex.,  also  has  a  separate 
branch  building. 

With  regard  to  traveling  libraries  for  Negroes,  Mr.  Yust  points  out  that — 

Delaware  and  Kentucky  are  the  only  State  library  commissions  reporting  special  traveling  libraries 
for  Negroes.  Last  year  "seven  traveling  libraries  of  30  to  50  voltunes  each  were  arranged  for  the  use  of 
the  colored  schools  in  Delaware,  and  the  entire  charge  and  care  of  these  libraries  was  given  over  to  the 
State  College  for  Colored  Students  near  Dover."  The  Kentucky  commission  has  two  libraries  of  50 
voltunes  each  in  circulation  and  is  planning  to  send  more.  Hampton  Institute  also  sends  out  traveling 
collections  of  books. 

Another  system  of  traveling  libraries  is  that  established  in  1910  by  James  H.  Gregory,  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  for  distribution  through  Atlanta  University  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South.  There  are 
about  60  libraries  of  48  volumes  each .  They  are  sent  to  any  community ,  school ,  church ,  or  other  organi- 
zation for  one  year  and  then  exchanged  for  a  different  set.' 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  by  Mr.  Yust : 

(i)  That  books  and  reading  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  education,  development,  and  progress 
of  the  race. 

(a)  That  in  northern  public  libraries  Negroes  are  admitted  to  all  privileges  without  distinction. 

(3)  That  in  southern  libraries  the  segregation  of  the  races  prevails,  as  it  does,  in  all  educational, 
religious,  and  other  social  institutions. 

(4)  That  in  many  places  institutional  libraries  are  supplying  the  book  wants  of  the  few  Negroes 
who  really  have  need  of  libraries. 

(5)  That  among  the  masses  of  the  colored  race  there  is  as  yet  very  little  demand  for  libraries. 

(6)  That  where  a  genuine  demand  has  manifested  itself  and  up-to-date  facilities  have  been  provided 
Negroes  have  been  quick  to  tise  them  and  have  made  commendable  progress. 

(7)  That  in  some  of  the  large  cities  containing  a  great  many  Negroes  who  are  intelligent  and  who 
pay  taxes  the  provision  made  for  them  is  sadly  inadequate  or  is  entirely  lacking. 

(8)  That  southern  librarians  generally  are  kindly  and  helpfully  disposed  toward  them  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  white  people  favor  a  fair  deal  for  them,  including  the  best  training  and  the  fullest 
enlightenment. 

(9)  That  in  the  South  any  arrangement  which  aims  to  serve  the  two  races  in  the  same  room  or  in 
the  same  btiilding  is  detrimental  to  the  greatest  good  of  both. 

(10)  That  many  libraries  are  not  financially  able  to  conduct  separate  departments,  and  so  the  Negro 
loses  out. 


^  Two  intereatJiig  articles  on  these  libraries  and  their  founder  were  published  by  G.  S.  Dickcrman  in  Uie  Southern  Workman, 
August  and  September.  191a 
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(ii)  That  a  few  cities  have  splendid  facilities  for  Negroes,  a  few  others  are  now  establishing 
branches,  a  considerable  number  are  discussing  the  question  seriously,  and  another  considerable  num- 
ber which  should  be  at  work  are  doing  nothing. 

(la)  That  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  separate  branch  in  charge  of  colored  assistants 
imder  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  white  authorities. 

(13)  That  even  in  northern  cities  which  have  large  segregated  colored  districts  such  separate 
branches  would  result  in  reaching  a  larger  number  of  Negroes  and  doing  better  work  for  both  races. 

(14)  That  the  South  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  North  on  this  question,  which  is 
only  a  part  of  the  larger  question  of  Negro  education.  That  sympathy  will  come  with  fuller  information 
and  will  increase  as  the  size  and  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  more  fully  understood. 

HOSPITALS  AND  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  changed  conditions  of  modem  life  have  occasioned  a  wholly  new  order  of 
things  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled;  and  well-equipped  hospitals  with  training 
schools  for  nurses  are  now  numerous,  where  they  were  almost  unknown  50  years  ago. 
This  has  led  to  the  institution  of  hospitals  for  the  colored  people.  These  have  been 
very  necessary  for  the  colored  people  and  also  for  the  colored  physicians  and  surgeons. 
There  are  now  several  thousand  colored  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  received 
diplomas  in  the  regular  medical  schools  and  are  practicing  their  profession  among  their 
own  people.  They  are  not  ustially  admitted  to  practice  in  the  general  hospitals  of  the 
Southern  States,  however,  which  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  progress  in  knowledge 
and  skill,  as  well  as  a  great  embarrassment  in  the  care  of  their  patients.  There  has  been 
a  growing  demand  also  for  colored  nurses  with  the  training  that  can  be  acquired  only 
in  hospitals.  Thus,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  hospitals  designed  particularly  for  the 
colored  people  have  become  necessary. 

The  first  of  these  was  founded  at  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1891,  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon, 
who  was  at  that  time  connected  with  Hampton  Institute,  though  her  hospital  was  inde- 
pendent and  bore  the  name  of  **  Dixie."  In  the  same  year  the  "  Mac  Vicar  Hospital "  was 
established  as  a  feature  of  Spelman  Seminary  in  Atlanta,  and  the  "Provident  Hospital" 
was  instituted  in  Chicago.  Three  years  later,  in  1894,  the  "Freedmen's  Hospital"  was 
started  in  Washington  and  the  "Lamar  Hospital"  in  Augusta,  Ga.  Then,  in  1895, 
came  the  "Frederick  Douglass"  in  Philadelphia;  in  1896,  the  "Sarah  Goodrich"  in  New 
Orleans;  and  in  1897,  the  "Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses"  in  Charleston. 
Others  have  followed,  one  by  one,  in  other  inportant  centers:  Charlotte,  Richmond, 
Coltmibia,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Louisville,  Raleigh,  Tuskegee, 
Durham,  Atlanta,  and  elsewhere.  In  all  of  these  hospitals  the  training  school  for  nurses 
is  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  the  nurses  who  receive  this  training  show  very  great  effi- 
ciency, finding  employment  largely  among  the  white  people,  who  frequently  prefer  them 
to  white  nurses  with  similar  training.  Some  of  these  institutions  have  been  built  up 
through  the  enterprise  of  individual  colored  physicians.  A  notable  example  is  the 
"St.  Luke's  Hospital"  at  Columbia,  founded  and  maintained  in  the  face  of  many  dis- 
couragements, by  Dr.  Matilda  A.  Evans,  who  received  her  education  at  Schofield 
Institute,  Oberlin  College,  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Hospitals 
of  this  type  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located  and 
are  centers  of  beneficence  for  the  cotmtry  around. 
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X.  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTS  AND  STUDENT  RECORDS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Financial  accounts  and  student  records  are  essential  to  the  sound  management  of 
every  school.  Careful  study  of  the  institutions  described  in  this  report  indicates  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  are  defective  in  both  types  of  record-keeping.  While  dis- 
honesty could  be  proved  in  but  very  few  instances,  the  accounts  and  records  of  many 
schools  were  found  to  be  so  inadequate  as  to  make  them  liable  to  the  charge  of  gross 
inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  financial  resources  and  student  activities. 

The  study  revealed  that  there  are  653  private  and  higher  schools,  exclusive  of  the 
dty  high  schools.^  They  have  property  valued  at  $34,224,555  and  an  annual  income  of 
$3,990,071.  Of  the  income,  $1,156,221  is  from  church  boards  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, $868,430  from  State  and  Federal  appropriations  and  land-grant  funds,  $767,744 
from  general  donations,  $490,639  from  tuition  and  students'  fees,  and  $707,037  from 
endowment  and  other  sources. 

Of  the  653  schools,  294  have  been  considered  large  or  important  in  this  report.  On 
the  basis  of  property,  25  of  these  schools  have  valuations  exceeding  $250,000,  30  have 
valuations  from  $150,000  to  $250,000,  15  from  $100,000  to  $150,000,  47  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000,  59  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  59  from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  and  49  have  valua- 
tions under  $10,000.  On  the  basis  of  annual  income,  25  of  these  larger  schools 
receive  more  than  $30,000,  42  from  $15,000  to  $30,000,  89  from  $5,000  to  $15,000,  65 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000,  and  73  less  than  $2,500. 

The  proper  management  of  these  property  holdings  and  successful  handling  of  the 
annual  revenue  render  it  imperative  that  the  schools  keep  their  financial  records  as 
carefully  as  possible.  While  it  is  not  thought  that  every  school  should  attempt  an 
elaborate  system  of  account  keeping,  the  following  are  regarded  as  fundamental  to  most 
schools: 

J.  A  system  of  occounis  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  should  be  installed  and  the 
books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant, 

2,  A  bank  account  should  be  kept  and  all  cash  received  deposited  in  the  bank  daily. 

J.  Payments  should  be  made  only  on  the  authority  of  two  qualified  officers  of  the  school 
andf  so  far  as  possible^  should  be  made  by  check. 

4.  All  financial  records,  such  as  cash  received  and  payments  made,  should  be  kept 
under  the  direction  of  one  person  residing  on  the  school  campus, 

5.  All  purchases  should  first  be  approved  by  a  person  with  authority  or  by  a  purchasing 
committee, 

6.  All  departments,  including  the  boarding  department  and  farm,  should  be  conducted 
by  the  school. 

7.  Soliciting  agents  should  be  required  to  forward  all  cash  received  direct  to  the  treasurer's 
office,  and  should  be  paid  their  salaries  and  expenses  through  the  regular  channels  of  the 
school.     In  no  case  should  they  be  allowed  to  solicit  on  a  commission  basis, 
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Of  equal  importance  with  the  financial  accounting  is  the  careful  recording  of  stu- 
dents and  their  activities.  The  final  test  of  any  school  is  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  students.  The  minimum  requirements  of  a  system  of  student  records  for  any 
school,  however  small,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

J.  The  institution  should ,  so  far  as  possible,  adopt  the  student  records  recommended 
by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, 

2.  Records  should  show  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  for  every  month  of  the  > 
school  year. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  classified  by  age,  sex,  and  grade. 

4.  Records  should  be  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  scholarship,  work,  and 
character  of  every  pupil. 

SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS.* 

Complete  financial  records  are  as  important  for  an  educational  institution  as  they  are 
for  a  business  enterprise.  Too  frequently  school  officials  have  considered  the  keeping  of 
such  records  an  unimportant  part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  Present-day  standards  of 
economy,  efficiency,  and  honesty,  however,  require  that  the  school  be  able  at  any  time 
to  present  an  accurate  statement  of  its  financial  affairs.  No  school  can  furnish  such  a 
statement  without  proper  accounts.  Such  accounts  are  of  special  importance  to  the 
schools  considered  in  this  report,  which  depend  so  largely  for  their  support  upon  private 
benefactions. 

In  the  effort  to  combine  instruction  in  academic  subjects  with  training  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  various  trades,  many  of  these  schools  have  developed  so  complex  an  organiza- 
tion that  the  proper  keeping  of  their  accounts  requires  experienced  bookkeepers.  Such 
bookkeepers  can  not  always  be  obtained,  and  in  many  instances  funds  are  not  available 
to  offer  them  adequate  compensation. 

Most  of  the  schools  realize  the  importance  of  good  accounting  methods  and  have 
attacked  the  problem  with  resolution  and  determination.  Some  institutions,  however, 
including  a  few  dl  the  larger  and  many  of  the  smaller  schools,  make  no  effort  to  keep 
proper  books.  Frequently  the  only  financial  records  of  the  school  are  to  be  found  in  the 
personal  memoranda  of  the  principal.  Occasionally  the  financial  responsibility  is  di- 
vided among  several  persons,  with  the  result  that  complete  accounts  are  not  forthcoming 
for  the  whole  school.  This  lack  of  centralization  is  most  pronotmced  in  the  State  and 
land-grant  schools  and  in  the  schools  under  colored  religious  denominations.  In  these 
schools  the  treasurer  usually  lives  away  from  the  school  campus  and  handles  only  part  of 
the  funds.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  principal  of  the  school  conducts  the  boarding 
department  as  a  private  venture,  although  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  school  equip- 
ment are  used  with  perhaps  only  a  nominal  charge. 

The  more  important  church  boards  provide  certain  forms  and  require  periodical 
reports.  They  have  not,  however,  provided  adequate  methods  of  controlling  the  students' 
accounts,  or  of  recording  the  operating  results  of  the  boarding,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
departments.     Property  records  are  equally  deficient.    The  investigation  revealed  schools 

which  own  large  amounts  of  land,  the  dimensions  and  extent  of  which  are  known  only  to 

■ 

1  The  section  on  school  aooocmts  was  prepared  by  Ooea  Taylor,  ol  the  Bureau  of  Educatioa.  in  cooperation  with  the  firm 
of  Judson,  HiKson  &  Co..  chartered  acoountants.  New  York  City.  Valuable  sugsestions  were  given  by  E.  D.  Proudman,  of 
Hampton  Institute,  and  others. 
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the  pre^dent  of  the  school.  Usually  the  president  would  state  ofFhand  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  land,  or  would  refer  to  the  copies  of  deeds  which  were  kept  among  his  private 
papers.  Frequently  in  the  case  of  independent  schools  it  was  found  that  title  to  the 
school  property  was  not  properly  vested,  in  some  instances  being  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal himself.  Inventories  of  buildings  and  movable  equipment  were  nearly  always  lack- 
ing and  several  schools  came  tmder  observation  which  had  lost  large  sums  of  money 
in  insurance  indemnity  because  they  could  not  produce  inventories  to  prove  their  losses. 
While  some  of  the  institutions  are  successfully  administered  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  many  of  them  present  serious  weaknesses.  The  defects  in  the  administration 
of  the  schools  of  the  different  boards  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  ownership  and  con- 
trol, while  those  of  each  institution  are  pointed  out  in  the  statement  of  the  individual 
schools  in  Volume  II  of  this  report.  The  more  apparent  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  four 
general  ownership  groups  are  as  follows: 

1.  Land-grant  and  State  schools. — Greater  centralization  of  financial  responsibility 
and  control.  In  practically  all  of  the  schools  a  treasurer,  residing  away  from  the  school, 
controls  appropriations,  while  the  president  receives  donations  and  collects  funds  at  the 
school.     In  most  instances  neither  of  these  officers  can  account  for  all  funds  of  the  school. 

2.  Independent  schools. — Doser  supervision.  The  president  frequently  has  full 
financial  authority,  while  the  trustees  act  only  in  a  nominal  capacity. 

3.  Schools  under  white  denominational  boards. — ^A  more  adequate  method  of  report- 
ing to  the  central  office,  and  better  control  of  students  accounts. 

4.  Schools  tmder  colored  denominational  boards. — Greater  centralization  of  financial 
responsibility  and  control.  Many  of  these  schools  have  three,  and  some  as  many  as 
four  officers  who  receive  and  pay  out  ftmds  of  the  schools  without  making  full  reports 
to  a  competent  board  of  trustees. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PROPER  ACCOUNTS. 

The  advantages  of  a  well-kept  system  of  accounts  properly  arranged  and  based  on  a 
suitable  classification  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  It  makes  possible  the  preparation  of  proper  financial  and  statistical  reports,  which, 
when  audited  by  a  qualified  accountant,  inspire  confidence  in  donors  and  subscribers  to 
the  institution. 
^     2.  It  makes  posdble  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  school. 

3.  It  shows  the  true  cost  of  equipping  and  operating  the  school  as  a  whole  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  activity. 

4.  It  provides  for  an  accurate  record  of  money  given  to  the  school,  and  shows  whether 
the  wishes  of  the  donors  have  been  observed  in  the  expenditure  of  gifts. 

5.  It  prevents  losses,  establishes  satisfactory  relations  with  the  business  firms  and 
with  the  school  community,  and  develops  sound  financial  habits  in  the  students  by  hold- 
ing them  to  a  strict  accounting  for  money  they  owe  the  school. 

Thoughtful  people  everywhere  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools  are 
becoming  more  and  more  desirous  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  annual  reports. 
By  a  uniform  S3rstem  is  meant  such  a  classification  of  accounts  as  will  serve  for  all  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  kind  considered  in  this  report.  An  annual  report  made  up 
from  such  a  system  of  accounts  is  not  only  valuable  to  the  school  in  comparing  its 
several  activities  with  those  of  other  kindred  institutions,  but  it  is  also  valuable  in  indi« 
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eating  to  donors  and  other  persons  interested  that  the  funds  contributed  have  been 
spent  economically  and  honestly.    The  following  method  is  suggested. 


CLASSn^ICATION  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


Expenditure    accounts. 

1.  Academic  department. 

2.  Trades  or  industrial  department. 

3.  Farm  or  agricultural  department. 

4.  Boarding  department. 

5.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  plant. 

6.  Administration. 

7.  Other  departments. 

Income  accounts. 

I.  Students. 

a.  Board. 

b.  Tuition. 

c.  Fees, 
a.  Donations. 

a.  For  general  purposes. 

b.  For  special  purposes. 

3.  Endowment  and  investments. 

4.  Grants  from  public  funds. 

5.  Other  sources. 


Assets. 


1.  Current  assets. 

a.  Cash. 

b.  Accounts  receivable. 

c.  Supplies,  as  per  inventories. 

2.  School  plant. 

a.  Land. 

b.  Buildings. 

c.  Equipment. 

3.  Investments. 

4.  Other  assets. 

Liabilities, 


1.  Current  liabilities. 

a.  Accounts  payable. 

b.  Notes  payable. 

c.  Loans. 

d.  Mortgages. 

2.  Plant    capital. 

3.  Endowment  funds. 

a.  General  endowment. 

b.  Scholarship  endowment. 

4.  Special  funds. 

While  this  classification  of  accotmts  might  be  generally  adopted,  a  set  of  forms 
and  books  that  will  be  suited  to  every  type  of  institution  can  not  be  completely  de- 
scribed. In  view  of  the  great  need  for  proper  financial  records  in  these  schools,  a 
simple  system  which  may  be  used  in  a  large  number  of  the  schools  is  herewith  presented. 
The  forms  described  may  be  enlarged,  modified,  or  condensed  to  suit  the  special  needs 
of  any  particular  institution.  While  every  suggestion  may  not  be  practical  in  every 
school^  the  principles  shotdd  apply  in  every  case.  Proper  classification,  economy  of 
operation,  and  completeness  of  detail  are  just  as  essential  in  school  accounts  as  in  busi- 
ness. Special  forms  should,  therefore,  be  provided  for  the  different  kind  of  records, 
including  the  inventory,  the  budget,  books  of  account,  and  the  annual  report.  The  53^8- 
tem  herewith  outlined  might  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  most  of  the  schools;  it  is,  in 
fact,  based  upon  a  system  which  has  been  installed  with  success  in  a  large  number  of 

educational  institutions. 

THE  INVENTORY. 

The  inventory  is  a  list  or  schedule  giving  the  description  and  value  of  the  schod 
property.  It  is  the  first  requisite  of  good  financial  management.  No  institution  is 
able  to  provide  against  loss  and  waste  without  inventories  properly  prepared  and  kept 
up  to  date.  The  investigation  revealed,  however,  that  most  of  the  schools  have  neglected 
this  important  provision.  The  inventory  shotdd  cover  fully  all  the  land,  buildings, 
and   movable   equipment   of  the  school,  and  should  be  brought  up  to  date  from 
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time  to  time  by  making  adjustments  for  new  purchases,  sales,  and  losses.  It  thus 
serves  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  all  property,  and  is  invaluable  in  settling  fire  insur- 
ance claims  and  determining  the  proper  amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried.  Where 
trades  and  industries  are  carried  on,  a  yearly  inventory  of  material  and  supplies  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  annual  cost  of  these  activities. 

Land  inventory. — ^The  first  part  of  the  inventory  should  set  forth  the  details  of  all 
land  owned  by  the  school.     The  following  form  is  suggested: 

Form  I. — Land  Inventory. 


Parcel  or  tract. 

Number  of 
acres. 

Date 
of  pur- 
chase. 

Pram  whom 
purdiased. 

Cost 
price. 

Present 
vahie. 

Amoantof 

mortgage  or 

lien. 

Buildings'  inventory. — ^The  second  part  of  the  inventory  relates  to  the  buildings. 
Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  proper  valuation  of  buildings  at  the  time 
of  making  the  inventory.  Old  buildings  should  be  carefully  appraised  by  competent 
persons.  Before  new  buildings  are  erected  specifications  should  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  competent  architects  for  approval.  The  cost  should  be  carefully  figured 
according  to  the  specifications,  and  each  section  of  the  buildings  should  be  given  to  the 
shops  as  a  contract.  If  the  work  does  not  come  up  to  specification,  the  shop  should 
be  called  upon  to  make  the  necessary  improvement,  or  to  make  equitable  allowance 
from  the  contract  price.  In  this  way  the  shops  will  be  placed  on  a  commercial  basis, 
and  the  buildings  will  be  carried  on  the  books  at  a  proper  cost  value.  In  many  schools, 
at  present,  the  custom  is  to  charge  to  construction  all  material  and  labor  used,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  quantity  is  spent  in  training  students  employed 
on  the  work. 

Another  important  item  to  be  considered  in  preparing  the  buildings  inventory  is 
that  of  depreciation.  This  item  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  running  the  school 
as  salaries  and  other  expenses.  Depreciation  is  constant,  and  unless  some  fund  is  set 
aside  from  year  to  year  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of  buildings  the  school  will  ultimately 
be  confronted  with  very  serious  problems. 
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The  f oUowii^  form  is  suggested : 


Form  //. — ^Building  Invbntory. 


Purposes  for  whidi 
buildinc  b  used. 

Description. 

When 
buUt. 

Cost 
prio^. 

»^  -  -   ^ 
value. 

Name  of  boilding. 

Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

Mate- 

liaL 

Stories. 

Inventory  of  movable  equipment — ^The  third  part  of  the  inventory  should  cover  the 
movable  equipment.     The  following  form  is  suggested: 

Form  III. — Invbntory  of  Movablb  Equipment. 


Building. 

Dat 

« 

. . .  191      . 

Number 
of  articles. 

• 

Description  of  articles. 

"SLSSf- 

Total  cost 
price. 

Present 
value. 

THE  SCHOOL  BUDGET. 

The  school  budget  is  a  statement  of  the  known  and  anticipated  income  and  expend- 
iture. It  is  essential  to  show  the  funds  available  for  the  various  needs  of  the  school 
and  provide  for  systematic  expenditure.  Salaries  must  be  paid,  equipment  secured, 
buildings  and  grounds  kept  in  condition,  and  the  various  departments  as  liberally 
supported  as  the  available  and  prospective  funds  will  permit.  The  funds  can  not 
be  properly  applied  unless  a  budget  is  carefully  prepared  beforehand  and  lived  up  to. 
The  budget  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  since  by  this  means 
the  figures  will  be  made  to  correspond  with  registration  statistics.  The  budget  should  be 
made  up  in  a  form  to  correspond  with  the  classification  of  the  accounts  outlined  below. 
It  should  be  referred  to  frequently,  in  order  to  detect  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  the 
budget  estimate.  For  convenience  the  budget  might  be  in  two  sections,  one  for  income 
and  the  other  for  expenditure.  For  convenience  in  preparing  the  budget  it  is  desirable 
to  show,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the 
preceding  year. 
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Summary  of  income. — ^The  greatest  problem  of  budget  making  is  to  estimate  the 
money  which  will  be  available  for  operating  the  school,  for  upon  this  depends  the  amount 
to  be  spent  on  each  department  or  activity.  This  part  of  the  budget  should  show  the 
income  of  the  previous  year  from  each  of  the  sources  to  which  the  school  looks  for  its 
support,  together  with  the  known  and  estimated  receipts  from  each  of  these  sources  for 
the  coming  year.  This  is  useful  both  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  as  a  guide  in 
planning  the  financial  campaign.  The  following  form  is  suggested  for  this  part  of  the 
budget. 

Form  IV. — Budost  Summary  of  Incomb. 

School  year  19 


Cash  balance  horn  previous  year 
Appropriatioiis 

Church  boards 

State  or  other  public  funds. . 

Endowment  and  investments 

Donations 

Tuitkm  and  fees 

Ptoductive  departments 

Boarding  department 

Shops 

Farm 

All  other  sources 

Total 


Income 
last  year. 


irtuaycar. 


Total. 


income. 


Estimated 
income. 


Summary  of  expenditure. — ^After  the  income,  both  known  and  estimated,  has  been 
determined,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  upon  the  advantageous  distribution  of  the  funds 
among  the  departments.  After  providing  for  the  regular  needs  of  each  department,  it 
will  be  possible  with  a  properly  prepared  budget  to  determine  what  department  it  is  pos- 
sible to  enlarge  or  otherwise  increase  in  its  operation.  In  preparing  the  estimate  of 
expenditure  it  is  essential  that  the  expenses  of  each  department  be  shown  sepamtdy. 
The  person  in  charge  of  each  department  should  be  required  to  submit  a  statement  of  the 
anticipated  expenses  and  earnings  of  his  department.  Each  kind  of  expense  should  be 
indicated.  Salaries,  supplies  and  material,  equipment,  and  repairs  would  appear  in 
nearly  every  department.  From  these  departmental  statements  the  sununary  for  the 
entire  school  should  be  made.  These  statements  should  be  revised  by  the  budget  com- 
mittee, having  regard  for  theamount  of  income  available,  and  the  figures  as  finally  settled 
should  be  brought  into  the  budget.  The  following  form  is  suggested  for  this  part  of  the 
budget: 
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(2)   TRANSACTIONS  WITH  TRADESMAN  AND  MERCHANTS. 

Vattcher  record. — ^The  correct  recording  of  transactions  with  tradesmen  and  mer- 
chants is  especially  important  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  school  in  its  dealings  with 
the  community.  The  voucher  record,  or  expense  analysis  book,  has  been  found  most 
convenient  for  handling  such  items.  This  is  a  loose-leaf  columnar  book.  The  bills  for 
purchases  and  expenses  are  entered  daily.  Each  voucher  is  given  a  number  and  the 
bills  are  filed  in  serial  order.  When  payment  is  made  the  checks  are  entered  in  the  cash 
book  and  the  date  of  pa3rment  and  check  number  are  entered  in  the  voucher  book  in  the 
column  provided.  The  voucher  record  is  summarized  monthly  and  posted  to  the  general 
ledger.     (See  Form  IX.) 

(3)    TRANSACTIONS  WITH  STUDENTS. 

Student  ledger. — ^Transactions  with  students  are  usually  on  the  cash  basis  and  are 
entered  in  the  cash  book,  from  which  they  are  posted  direct  to  the  students'  ledger. 
Some  students,  however,  are  always  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  credits  of  each  student  should  be  posted  to  the  students' 
ledger,  while  the  total  charge  for  student  labor  is  posted  to  the  general  ledger. 
A  special  form  of  student  ledger  is  used  in  some  schools,  which  shows  all  transactions 
with  a  student  for  the  entire  year  on  one  line,  and  provides  columns  for  the  usuisil 
debit  and  credit  items.  The  credit  columns  are  cash,  labor,  and  other  allowances,  while 
the  debit  columns  show  charges  for  board,  tuition  and  fees,  and  cash.  In  this  way  the 
accuracy  of  each  student's  account  is  assured  as  well  as  the  totals  for  board,  tuition, 
cash,  and  labor.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  that  all  board  and  other  charges 
have  been  duly  accounted  for,  also  that  the  total  cash  credited  to  students  agrees  with 
the  amount  shown  in  the  cash  book,  and  that  labor  credited  agrees  with  the  amounts 
charged  to  departments;  otherwise  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  students'  accounts  are 
correct  or  that  the  departmental  accounts  are  correct,  since  the  one  is  contingent  upon 
the  other.  The  most  convenient  form  of  student  ledger  is  a  bound  book,  in  which  the 
names  are  arranged  so  that  one  writing  of  the  name  will  suffice  for  several  months. 
(See  Form  XII.) 

(4)   TRANSACTIONS  WITH  TEACHERS   AND  OTHERS. 

Personal  ledger. — ^Where  a  school  sells  to  outsiders  the  product  of  its  farm  or  its 
shops,  and  where  accounts  are  kept  with  teachers,  a  small  subsidiary  ledger  is  necessary. 
The  ordinary  stock  form  of  ledger  will  serve.  Teachers  should  be  paid  by  voucher  check 
and  their  salaries  assigned  to  the  respective  departments.  Accounts  with  teachers 
should  be  kept  in  the  personal  ledger.  Where  outside  laborers  are  employed  and  paid 
in  small  weekly  amounts,  a  simple  pay  roll  should  be  provided  and  the  signature  of 
each  laborer  obtained.  Money  for  this  purpose  should  be  drawn  from  the  bank  with 
the  regular  voucher  check  payable  to  the  officer  by  whom  the  pa3rments  are  to  be  made. 

(5)   TRANSACTIONS  BETWEEN   DEPARTMENTS. 

Where  there  are  several  departments  it  is  always  the  case  that  some  of  them  supply 
labor  and  material  to  other  departments.  These  transactions  are  of  as  much  importance 
in  determining  the  cost  of  each  department  as  transactions  with  outsiders.  Esu:h  depart- 
ment should,  therefore,  keep  careful  records  of  its  daily  transactions  with  other  depart- 
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tnents,  which  are  brought  together' at  the  end  of  each  month  in  the  general  ledger.  In 
this  way  the  detailed  facts  for  each  department  are  shown  month  by  month  and  any 
failure  to  keep  within  the  budget  is  readily  detected.     (See  Form  X.) 

In  all  transactions  involving  commodities,  farm  produce,  and  labor  between  the 
departments,  market  prices  should  prevail.  The  farming  operations  usually  entail  con- 
siderable expenditure  and  very  seldom  return  a  net  revenue  to  the  school,  this  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  farm  is  operated  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture. 
In  order  that  the  farm  may  produce  what  the  boarding  department  requires,  it  is  well 
to  keep  a  classified  schedule  of  all  farm  products  consumed  daily,  for  a  year.  In  this 
way  a  permanent  basis  is  established  for  cooperative  work. 

The  books  suggested  to  cover  departmental  transactions  are,  the  daybook,  which 
is  kept  by  the  head  of  the  department,  and  the  departmental  journal,  in  which  the  trans- 
actions are  summarized  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  posted  to  the  general  ledger  to 
the  debit  and  credit  of  the  respective  departments. 

Daybook. — ^The  daybook  is  a  simple  chronological  memorandum  of  the  business 
transactions  of  the  department.  No  special  form  is  necessary,  since  the  usual  form  of 
bound 'book  is  sufficient.  Each  department  should  keep  such  a  book,  to  be  sent  to  the 
treasurer's  office  each  month,  so  that  charges  may  be  entered.  In  large  institutions  it 
is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  have  two  sets  of  daybooks  and  alternate  each  month. 

Departmental  journal. — ^Transactions  with  other  departments  should  be  summar- 
ized in  the  departmental  journal  from  the  daybook  and  posted  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment in  the  general  ledger.    For  the  departmental  journal  see  Form  X. 

General  ledger. — ^The  trial  balance  of  the  general  ledger  should  show,  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  the  exact  financial  condition  of  the  school,  together  with  details  of  income 
and  expenditure,  departmental  transactions,  correct  investments,  property,  funds,  and 
all  outstanding  indebtedness.  In  this  book  all  the  accounts  of  the  school  are  finally 
brought  together.  In  it  should  be  found  a  complete  financial  history  of  the  school.  The 
general  ledger  should  be  looseleaf .  The  accounts  should  be  divided  into  groups  and 
tabs  used  to  in.dicate  the  kind  of  account  in  each  group.  The  first  group  may  be  "  In- 
come accounts,"  and  under  this  there  would  be  separate  leaves  showing  the  amounts 
received  from  each  source,  such  as  donations,  appropriations,  tuition  and  fees,  boarding 
department,  and  endowments.    The  following  form  is  suggested: 

The  second  group  of  the  general  ledger  may  be  "Expenditure  accounts.*'  Under 
it  would  be  a  leaf  for  each  department,  such  as  Academic,  Boarding,  Farm,  Shops, 
Maintenance  of  Plant,  and  Administration.  These  pages  should  have  one  debit  column 
for  total  expenditure  and  one  for  each  of  the  several  expenditures,  such  as  salaries, 
outside  labor,  student  labor,  equipment,  supplies,  and  heat,  light,  and  water.  One  credit 
column  should  also  be  provided  for  total  income.  The  expenditures  are  thus  shown  in 
anal3rtical  form  so  that  comparison  with  the  budget  allowance  may  be  easily  made. 
(See  Form  XI.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

All  schools  should  prepare  a  monthly  report  for  guidance  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment and  an  aimual  report  for  the  information  of  donors,  trustees,  and  the  public. 
The  aimual  report  also  shows  whether  the  school  has  kept  within  the  budget.  This 
report  should  alwa3rs  be  audited  by  a  qualified  accountant.    The  report  should  be  as 
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^mple  as  possible  and  in  such  form  that  a  person  unfamiliar  with  accounting  forms  and 
terms  may  understand  it.  The  essentials  of  the  report  are:  (i)  The  balance  sheet  or 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities;  (2)  statement  of  income  and  expenditures;  (3) 
departmental  accounts;  (4)  list  of  donors,  with  name,  address,  and  amount  given.  The 
following  form  is  suggested : 

Form  X///.— ANNUAL  REPORT. 

(a)  Balance  Shbbt,  Junb  30,  1913. 


ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank 

Notes  receivable 

Students'  debit  balances. . 

Accounts  receivable 

Equipment,  livestock,  etc. 

Buildings 

Lands 

Insurance  paid  in 

advance $447*  30 

Rents  in  arrears .       21.00 


Summer  school: 

Excess  of  expenses  to 

date 

Endowment  investment: 
Loan  to  school  corpo- 
ration  


June  30,  X913. 


$11.  05 

134.43 
622.  31 

167.  75 
6, 191.  20 

35, 888.  62 

3, 80a  00 


468.30 


385-09 


1,00a  00 


48, 668.  75 


June  30,  i9za. 


♦l»  677.  33 
134.43 
444.55 


6,985.68 

36,  519.  00 

3, 80a  00 


1,000.  00 


50,  56a  99 


LIABILrriES. 

Accounts  payable: 
To  principal 
and  teach- 

^ers $3,738-15 

To       trades- 
men      z,  704.  74 


Notes  payable 

Mortgage  payable 

Students'  credit  balances. . 
Reserve  for  bad  debts .  .  . . 
Funds: 
General 

fund ....  $36, 841. 08 
Endow- 
mentfund     2, 000. 00 


June  30,  X913. 


$5, 443. 89 

h  337-  64 
2, 70a  00 

47-14 
30a  00 


38, 841.  08 


June  JO,  19x3. 


$4, 803.  42 
1,714.36 
2,70a  00 

138-5* 
•    88  71 


41,115.98 


48, 668.  75 


50, 56a  99 


(b)  Incoice  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1913. 


Expenditures. 

1912-X3 

i9xr-ia 

Inrtnne. 

X9I2-X3 

1911-Z3 

Net  cost  of  departments, 
as  per  schedule  A: 
Academic  and  domes- 
tic science 

$2,231.56 
621.  03 

594.27 

137-  83 
603.78 

449-  02 

3.851-13 

2,  295.  77 
I,  268.  10 

$2,299.31 

»  70.  84 
961.  95 

Subscribed  income: 

Houston  County  ap- 
propriation   

American  Church  In- 
stitute   

$6oaoo 

50a  00 
50a  00 

9»  757.  37 

$5oaoo 

Boarding  and  laundry . 
Aericulture 

500.00 
^00.  00 

John  F.  Slater  Fund. . 
General  donations .... 

Entrance  fees  and  tuition. . 
House  rents 

Brick  masonry 

10,221.33 

Dn^sRfTiftking 

414.  08 

3i  830.  65 

1, 399.  12 
2,  505-  63 

",357.37 
748.15 
127.25 

87.72 
70.  00 

57-99 

11,721.33 

557. 33 
"5- 70 

133-  22 

Maintenance  of  plant. . 
Publicity,    campaign 

and  extension 

Administration 

Entertainments — ^net  pro- 
ceeds  

Income  from  endowment. . 

Adjustment  of  books: 
Dec.  31, 1912.  $52.93 
June  30, 1913 .       5.  06 

Students'  balances  written 
off 

12,  045.  49 

251.  40 
I,  258.  64 

">339-90 
88.71 

yOt  Ov 

Npw  enuinment      . . . 

Deficit  of  income  for  year 
to  date 

12, 448.  48 
1, 107.  05 

12, 597-  58 
1, 168. 07 

i3i  555-  53 

11,428.  61 

i3»  555-  53 

11,428.  61 

^  Net  sain. 
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(c)  Dbpartmbntai.  Accounts. 

Total. 

Academ- 
ic 

Boaxvi. 
ing. 

Agricul- 
ture. 

Bridk 

mason- 
ry. 

Carpen- 
try. 

Dress- 
making. 

Mafaite- 
nance. 

Pub- 
licity. 

Adminis- 
timtion. 

Sabries     And     teachers' 
board 

•51836.55 
1,987-18 

1,587-33 
a,  193-06 

589.78 

3,085.09 

4,895.03 

431.63 

647-18 

3,  z8i.  51 

9a,z7i-o5 

•6x1.04 
855- «a 

•585-00 
416.60 
516.88 
38.03 
56.50 
X38.05 
399-00 
4ax.63 

•915.50 

a3-3« 
7.50 

a35-  71 

.85 

6a.  00 

•353-67 

138.46 

1,011.43 

1,070.33 

34. 30 

.16 

•369.85 

378.39 
10.00 

43-78 

•969.30 

41.5a 

190.93 

333.39 

303.60 

$603.94 

$x,037.50 
6. 00 

Studenu'  labor 

Outside  labor 

fhipplin, 

40.13 

19.74 
4-95 

364.73 

137- 01 

90.38 

4»496.03 

158.07 

xaa.98 

s,  4x4- 78 

159.  X7 

5.  ax 
8X.97 

Rcoewab  of  equxument . . . 

Food  (fecd^ann) 

Fertilizer  and  seed 

Fuel,  water,  and  light 

647- x8 
9, 181. 51 

ItexMurs  to  buildings 



Total  expenditures. . 

33,434.34 

a,  335. 86 

6, 454- a  1 

a,  561. 68 

544-87 

9,598-15 

603.03 

3,856.63 

a,  398.77 

X,  373. 15 

INCOMS. 

Departmental  receipts 

5, 33a- 59 

3»899.7a 

558.54 

588.00 

1,338.49 

3, 899- 7a 

6.97 

588.00 

1,597-45 

404.11 

X,  999- 54 

StudenU'  receipts 

1 

4-30 

369-96 

a.  93 

1.83 

160.00 

5-50 

3.00 

4-05 

Total  income 

10,378.85 

4-30 

5,833.18 

1,967- 41 

407.04 

1,994.37 

160.00 

5- 50 

3.00 

4-05 

Net  cost 

13,045.49 

3,331.56 

631.03 

594. 37      137. 83 

603.78 

44a.  03 

3,851.13  1  3,395-77 

1,368. 10 

STUDENT  RECORD  FORMS. 

No  set  of  record  forms  can  be  devised  to  fit  all  educational  institutions.  It  is 
possible,  however,  for  one  institution  to  obtain  helpful  suggestions  from  the  experience 
of  another  in  this  as  in  other  school  matters.  The  cards  and  schedules  reproduced 
in  the  following  pages  will  at  least  indicate  how  institutions  of  recognized  standing  have 
solved  the  problem  of  student  records  and  forms. 

APPLICATION  BLANKS. 

For  certsdn  types'  of  institutions,  particularly  the  private  and  higher  schools  for 
Negroes,  much  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  application  blank.  This  is  usually  the 
first  point  of  contact  between  the  student  and  the  institutions.  It  needs  to  be  simple, 
yet  searching;  it  should  not  terrify  or  confuse  the  prospective  student,  if  he  is  worthy, 
yet  it  should  at  the  same  time  reveal  to  the  institution,  as  far  as  a  written  record  can, 
what  manner  of  youth  the  applicant  is.  Examination  of  numerous  application  blanks 
shows  that  the  following  items  are  common  to  practically  all  collegiate  institutions: 


APPLICATION   BLANK. 


Date. 
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A.  The  applicant. 

1.  Name,  home  address. 

2.  Place  and  date  of  birth,  age. 

3.  Religiotis  or  church  preference  or  connection. 

B.  Parents  or  guardians. 

1.  Name,  home  address. 

2.  Occupation. 

C.  Preparatory  training. 

1.  Schools — ^name,  location,  principal  of  each. 

2.  Length  of  time  at  each.    Graduate  or  not. 

3.  Other  college. 

4.  Teaching  experience  (for  normal  students  only). 

5.  Preparatory  studies  completed — college  units  for  each.    Which  may  be  certified? 

Which  require  examination?    Con<htions  in  entrance  studies. 

D.  College  course. 

1.  What  course  do  you  intend  to  enter? 

2.  When  or  in  what  class? 

3.  Scholarship  or  other  aid. 
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A  typical  admission  blank  in  use  by  an  institution  which  has  carefully  studied  the 
problem  of  adequate  forms  is  reproduced  herewith.  Each  school  will  naturally  need  to 
adapt  certain  of  the  questions  to  its  own  division  of  subjects.  Every  question  in  the 
Hampton  blank  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  however. 

SUGGESTED  ADIOSSION  BLANK. 

iPngex.l 

Afpucatiok  for  AjomssioN  to  The  Hampton  Normai,  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton, 

Virginia,  1917. 

Read  the  inclosed  circular  of  information  carefully  before  attemptmg  to  answer  any  of  the  questions. 
This  application  can  not  be  considered  until  all  questions  are  properly  answered. 

questions  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

[Apfftlioants  mtut  answer  the  following  questions  in  their  own  handwriting.] 

1.  Write  yotir  full  name  here 

2.  Where  were  you  bom? In  what  year? 

3.  Write  your  home  address  here 

Street  and  niunber 

Post  office  or  city 

County State 

4.  If  not  at  home,  write  your  present  address  here 

Street  and  number 

Post  office  or  city 

County State 

How  long  do  you  expect  to  remain  at  the  address  last  given? , 

5.  Have  you  good  health? 

6.  Have  you  any  bodily  deformity? 

7.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

8.  When  was  your  last  birthday? 

9.  What  is  your  height? 10.  What  is  your  weight? 

11.  When  were  you  vaccinated  last? 

NOTB.—Bvery  new  student  must  bring  a  certificate  signed  by  a  physician  showing  that  he  or  she  has  been  properly 
vacdnated  within  one  year. 

12.  Give  name  and  address  of  reliable  persons  who  know  you  well. 

a.  A  Hampton  graduate.    Name Address 

b.  A  Hampton  student.    Name Address 

c.  Some  well-known  citizen  near  your  home.    Name Address 

d.  Your  last  teacher.    Name Address 
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13.  Areyou  in  school  now? 14.  If  not,  when  did  yon  leave? 

15.  Give  the  name  of  the  school  you  attended  last  (or  are  attending  now) 

x6.  Have  you  been  as  far  in  the  public  elementary  school  as  it  can  take  you? 

17.  How  far  have  you  been  in  arithmetic?    (Subjects-^iiot  pages) 

x8.  Have  you  a  diploma  from  any  school? If  so,  what  school? 

19.  Give  full  name  and  address  of  father,  mother,  or  any  person  on  whom  you  depend  for  help. 

Name 

Address 

so.  Is  the  above  named  person  related  to  you? If  so,  in  what  way? 

SI.  If  admitted,  do  you  promise  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school?    (If  so,  sign  your 
name  here.) 

QUSSTIONS  90R  BOYS  ONI«Y. 

NoT0:  Every  boy  must  enter  one  of  five  departments: 

A.  Agriculture — ^Regular  course. 

B.  Agriculture — Short  course. 

C.  Day  school. 

D.  Trade  school. 

E.  Work  class. 

22.  Which  one  of  the  five  departments  do  you  wish  to  enter  the  first  year 

23.  If  the  trade  school,  what  trade  do  you  wish? 

24.  If  you  enter  E,  what  course  do  you  wish  to  begin  the  following  year? 

25.  Should  you  be  admitted  to  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  can  you  pay  your  bills  promptly  each  month? 

26.  What  regular  or  useful  work  have  you  done  at  home  or  elsewhere? 

27.  How  long  did  you  work  at  it? 

28.  Who  was  your  employer? 

29.  What  pay  did  you  earn? 

30.  What  other  work  have  you  done? 

31.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  after  completing  your  course  at  Hampton? 
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[Page  3.] 

Note:  Write  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priasell  ^  and  return  it  in  the  same  envelope  with  your  application. 
The  letter  should  be  written  without  any  assistance  whatever.    Tell  him  about — 
(i)  Your  home — ^its  surroundings;  the  work  you  have  done  at  home  to  help. 
(2}  What  influenced  you  to  want  to  come  to  Hampton? 

(3)  Your  school — ^the  number  of  teachers,  number  of  pupils,  subjects  you  studied;  tell  about 

your  manual-training  classes;  name  the  books  you  have  read  other  than  your  school  books. 

(4)  Your  chiuch — describe  it,  also  your  Sunday  school. 

32 .  Is  this  application  in  your  own  handwriting  and  was  your  letter  to  Dr.  Frissell  written  without  help  ? 

QUBSTIONS  FOR  GIRLS  ONLY. 

33.  Have  you  ever  studied  cooking  in  school? 

34.  If  so,  where  and  for  how  long? 

35.  Have  you  ever  taken  sewing  in  school? 

36.  What  experience  have  you  had  at  home  or  elsewhere  in  general  housework? , 

, .  • '.  •  • '      37-  Have  you  ever  earned  any  money  by  work  of  any  kind? 

•  /    •        38.  If  so,  what  was  the  work? 

39.  How  long  a  time  were  you  engaged  in  this  work? 

40.  What  other  work  have  you  done? 

41 .  Every  girl  spends  the  first  year  either  in  a  day  school  class  or  the  domestic  science  work  class. 
Which  do  you  wish  to  enter? 

43.  If  you  are  admitted  to  day  school  can  you  pay  your  bills  promptly  each  month? 

43.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  after  completing  your  course  at  Hampton? 

Note:  Write  a  letter  to  Dr.  Frissell  and  return  it  in  the  same  envelope  with  your  application.    The 

letter  should  be  written  without  any  assistance  whatever.    Tell  him  about — 
(z)  Your  home — its  surroundings;  the  work  you  have  done  at  home  to  help. 

(2)  What  influenced  you  to  want  to  come  to  Hampton? 

(3)  Your  school — ^the  number  of  teachers,  number  of  pupils,  subjects  you  studied;  tell  about  your 

cooking  and  sewing  classes;  name  the  books  you  have  read  other  than  your  school  books. 

(4)  Your  church — describe  it  and  your  Stinday  school. 

44.  Is  this  application  in  your  own  handwriting  and  was  yotu*  letter  to  Dr.  Frissell  written  without  help? 

1  The  principaL 
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19x7. 
(Please  do  not  write  on  this  aide.) 


Name, 


Home  address. 


Present  address. 


Age 

Application  blank  sent, , . 

Application  received 

Application  examined  by. 
Write 


Reference. . . 
Admitted, . . 
Department. 
Reused 


CLASS  AND  ATTENDANCE  FORMS. 


A  simple  system  of  individual  class  slips  is  always  desirable.  The  accompanying 
slip  is  printed  for  use  in  duplicate,  each  pair  of  slips  being  folded  on  a  perforation. 
The  slips  may  be  issued  to  the  pupils  every  two  months  or  of  tener.  One  slip  is  given 
to  the  student  and  one  retsdned  by  the  teacher  for  filing. 


Name.                                                                                                                                                    Class. 

MARK   XOO-95  BXC8IXENT;  95-9O,  VERY  GOOD;  90-8o»  GOOD;  80-70,  PAIR;  BSLOW  70,  POOR. 
[Use  only  the  initial  Ictten  £.    V.  G.    G.    P.    P.     +  increasea  and  -  daoeaaes  the  vahie  of  a  mark.] 

Subject. 

ClaM 

No.  let- 

•00s 
incoune. 

Na  times 
absent. 

Spirit  and  effort. 

• 

Remarks. 

January  97 »  19x7.                                                                                                 Teacher, 

46927°— Bull.  38—17 13 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


The  following  is  a  simple  and  successful  form  of  attendance  report,  especially 
adapted  to  schools  where  the  room  teachers  send  daily  reports  of  attendance  to  the 
central  office: 


REPORT  OF  ATI 

DAY  SCHOt 

I'ENDANCE. 

(Teacher.) 

(Date.) 

StudcnL 

AttauSancc 

ClaaB. 

Period. 

I 

■ 

ATT8NDANCE  RBPORT. 


Modem  education  finds  a  cumulative  record  card,  with  space  for  recording  ad- 
missions, discharges,  and  promotions  throughout  a  child's  school  life,  indispensable. 
The  card  reproduced  herewith  passes  from  teacher  to  teacher,  or  from  school  to  school, 
as  the  pupil  is  promoted  or  transferred : 


X.  Last  name.                                a.  First  name  and  initial. 

E1.8MVNTAXY  School  Rbcord  Svstbm— 
Admission,  Dischargs,  and  Promo- 
tion Cabd. 

3.  Place  of  birth. 

4.  Date  of  birth. 

5.  Vaccinated. 

To  be  kept  for  every  pupil  and  sent  with 
the  pupil  when  he  is  transferred  to  any 
school,  either  public  or  private,  in  the  city 
or  outside  the  city.    Great  care  should  be 
used  to  have  the  names  cx>mplsts  and 

OORKBCT. 

Write  all  dates  as  follows:  x9X3-'9^5. 

6.  Name  of  parent  or  guardian. 

7.  Occupation  of  parent  or  guardian. 

8.  RssiDBNCB.  (Use  one  column  at  a  time.  Give  new  residence  wlien  pupil  is  transferred.) 

9.  Dateof  dis- 
durge. 

zo.  Age. 
Years.  Months- 

" 

' 

1 

When  9-  pifpJ'  *«  pi?rmM»fttly  disrhargMl  to  wcrlc,  tn  mtuin  at  tiQnu*,  or  l>rf^u«v  of  ^wth,  pfTFiMmmt  illnfuft,  oT  cnmmitmmt 
to  an  institution,  this  card  is  to  be  retiinied  to  the  principal's  office  and  a  full  sUtement  of  the  catise  of  the  pupil's  discharge  is 
to  be  made  in  the  blank  space  remaining  above.                                                                                                              (ovbr) 

CUMUI.ATIVS  RSCORD  CARD — CFRONT  OF  CARD. 
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a 
School 


Drtcof 
ftdinisBiaii. 


Ace  Sept.  i. 
Yean.  Months. 


d 
Grade. 


t 

Days 


Health. 


Con- 
duct. 


Sdiol- 
arship. 


TH8  CUMULATIVB  RECORD  CARD — BACK  OP  CARD. 

« 

A  cumulative  record  card  for  use  in  secondary  schools  is  given  below: 


g.  Last  name. 


a.  First  name  and  initiaL 


3.  Pram  what  scfaool. 


4.  Place  of  birth. 


5.  Date  of  birth. 


6.  Name  of  parent  or  guardian. 


7.  Occupation  of  parent  or  guardian. 


BoisB  High  School 

CUlCUIiATlVB 

RacosD  Card. 


S.  Residence  ci  parent  or  guardian. 


zo.  Phone. 


This  card  is  not  to  be 
taken  from  the  principal's 
office. 

A  duplicate  will  be  given 
every  pupil  transferred. 

Write  all  dates  as  follows: 
Z9ia-9-aS. 


Date  of 


Grade. 


Age  Sept.  r 
yrs.,  mos. 


Days 
present. 


Days 


Times 
tardy. 


When  a  puptl  is  permanently  discharged,  enter  a  full  statement  of 
causes,  etc.,  hoe. 


CUMULATIVB  RECORD  CARD  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (PRONT). 
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Name.                                                                                                                               z— Bxoellent.     a— Good.    3— -Medium. 

4—Inferior.        5 — Failure. 

z.    Semester,  Z9t— . 

9.    Semester.  Z9z — > 

3.    Semester,  z9z— . 

H— History. 
M— Mathematics. 
S-'Sdence. 
I«--I<atin. 
G— German. 
P— French. 
A— Agriculture. 
MX— Man.  Tr. 
MD— Mech.  Dr. 
C— O)okinc. 
SB— Sewing. 
Ar— Art. 
Bx-*-Bx  prcssion 
Mn— Music. 
CA— Com.  Arts. 
CS-Com.Sci. 

Subject. 

Or. 

Cr. 

Subject. 

Gr. 

Cr. 

Subject. 

Gr. 

Cr. 

Subject. 

Gr. 

Cr. 

• 

j.    Semester,  191 — . 

6.    Semester,  191—. 

7.    Semester,  Z9z— . 

8.    Semester,  Z9z— . 

Subject. 

Gr. 

Cr. 

Subject. 

Gr. 

Cr. 

Subject. 

Or. 

Cr. 

Subject. 

Gr. 

Cr. 

• 

CUMULATIVB  RSCORD  CARD  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOI«S.      (qACK.) 

For  office  filing  the  loose-leaf  form  is  often  preferred.    The  blank  below  is  in  use 
in  one  of  the  larger  colored  institutions  of  secondary  grade. 

LOOS8  L8AF  STUD8NT  RECORD  FORM. 


Name Class 


.Year. 


Subject. 


Fint  quarter. 

Second  quarter. 

Third  quarter. 

Fourth  quarter. 

Rank. 

Attitude. 

Rank. 

Attitude. 

Rank. 

Atatude. 

Rank. 

Attitude. 

Teadier's  remarks. 


TESTS. 


Subject. 


Date. 


Rank. 


Character  of  test. 


Remarks 


General  remarks. 
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SPECIAL  FORMS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

'  Institutions  with  well-organized  agricultural  and  industrial  departments  have 
special  need  of  detailed  forms  for  reporting  the  work  done.  A  card  of  this  type  for  the 
agricultural  department  is  reproduced  herewith.  This  form  is  printed  on  fairly  stiff 
cardboard  and  eyeleted,  in  order  to  facilitate  permanent  filing. 

[Front.] 

Student  Rscord  Cajld — ^AoRicin<TURia  Dspartusnt. 

Name age height weight 

General  physique faculties 

Homeaddres 


BXPERISNCS  BEPORB  BNTERINO. 


EXPSRISNCS  BBVOR8  BNTBRINO  AS  RBGUI.AR  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT. 


Academic  standing  on  entering. 
Firtt  year,  ig — . 


Stady. 


CLASS  KHCOKD. 


I 


I 


I 


8 

Q 


t 


< 


S 


WOBK  RBOORD. 


Psnn 

Dsiry 

Bsm 

Cmnicry . . . 
Horticttlttire 

Floral 

Poultry 


I 


S 


I 


t 


i 

S 


i 


I 


Academic  standing. 

Notes 

Vacation  work. 


CI.AS8  RBCOED. 


study. 


I 


I 


« 


I 


Second  year,  ig — . 


< 


I 


WORK  RBCORD. 


Farm 

Dairy 

Bam 

Creamery... 
Horticulture 

Floral 

Poultry 


I 


9 


s 


a 

» 


I 


ft 


i 


I 


I 


Academic  standing. 

Notes 

Vacation  work 
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Third  year,  ig — . 


CLASS  SBOOBD. 


Study. 


I 


9 


I 


a 

^ 


< 


WORK  KSOOBD. 


Psnn 

Dairy 

Bom 

Creamery.. . 
Horticulture 

Floral 

Poultry 

Cos>efann... 


I 


8 

Q 


I 


• 


I 


I 


Academic  standing. 
Notes 


Vacation  work. 


[Back.) 
Fourth  year,  IQ^. 


WORK  R80ORD. 

Study. 

1 

J 

1 

1 

• 

9 

1 

• 

« 

•< 

• 

is 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

9 

1 

• 

1 

■ 

< 

• 

1 

N-» 

• 

•3 

•-1 

• 

1 

m 

• 

Parm 

Dairy 

Bam 

Creamery. . . 
Horticulture 
R.  andC... 

Floral 

Poultry 

Cope  farm... 

Academic  standing. 
Notes 
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For  reporting  the  daily  work  of  trade-school  pupils  a  form  like  that  given  herewith 
will  be  found  useful.  The  items  on  which  judgment  is  to  be  rendered  have  been  carefully 
worked  out.  The  pupil  who  is  accurate,  but  slow,  is  more  likely  to  get  justice  when 
opportunity  is  given  to  report  on  accuracy;  similarly,  other  valuable  traits — ^initiative, 
earnestness,  responsibility — can  be  taken  into  accotmt. 


Trade. 


DAn«Y  RSPORT,  TRADS  SCHOOL. 

Teacher  reporting. 

Date 


NoTB.— Mark  B  for  cxodknt;  V  G  lor  very  good 

;  G  for  good;  F  for  lair;  P  lor  poor. 

Name. 

Speed. 

Accu- 
racy. 

Jud«- 
ment. 

Initia- 
live. 

Eam- 
cst- 

Ncflt- 

aess. 

Re- 

sponsl- 
biUty. 

Final 

esti. 

mate. 

Con- 
duct. 

Remarlcs. 

In  manual  training  and  trade-school  work  a  record  of  cost  of  materials  used  and 
amount  of  labor  applied  is  fundamental.  A  useful  job  sheet  giving  these  essentials  is 
reproduced  on  page  — . 

COST  SHBBT,   TRAD8  SCHOOL. 


Department Order  No. 


Date  entered. 


-U^tmr^l 


Quantity. 


At— 


Amount. 


Finished 

Stripped 

Weight 

No.  of  packages 
Prepaid.  coDect 
Freight, 


Material. 


CaHe/mtateriai. 


Quantity. 


Hours. 


At— 


Rate. 


Cost  of  labor. .. 
Cost  of  material 
Indirect  cost. .. 
Total  cost...  Y.. 

Profit 

Sale  price 


Amount. 


Amount. 
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Industrial  training  for  girls  can  be  readily  reported  upon  in  the  *' Housework  card" 
and  ''Laundry  record/'  reproduced  herewith: 


HousBwoRK  Card. 


Bedmaldng 

Sweeping 

Dusting .  .  . « 

Washstand — ^wardrobe 

Floois — rugs 

General  appearance . . 
Bathroom — sinkxoom . 


Corridors — ^staiis 

Table  setting  and  clearing 

Dishwashing — care  of  towels . . . 

Scrubbing 

Silver  cleaning — knife  polishing. 
Waiting  on  table 


Date. 

I«aundry  record. 

Remarks. 

Sortiing  clothing. ,,........, 

• 

Removing  stains 

BluinflT. 

*'"'**"*0*  ••  •  •  ••• • 

Starching. 

Sprinkling  Mid  foldin?  for  iiripinir. r 

Ironing  unstarched  clothing 

Ironintr  starched  clothinir 

Foldine 

*  ^'"^^•■•g  • • 

Delivering 

Care  of  laundrv. 

Mending 

THS   "HOUSSWORK  CARD"  AND   "LAUNDRY  RBCORD 


tt 


CARD. 


Especially  adaptable  to  use  in  the  institutions  for  girl  students  in  this  report  id 
some  simple  form  of  teacher's  report,  such  as  is  suggested  below: 

^  Teacher's  Report, 

ROOM  oniLS. 


Teacher 

Student 

Sweeping t 

Dustmg 

Washstand 

General  arrangement 

Quick  or  slow 

Spirit 

Suggestions 


The  extent  to  which  summer  work  is  done  by  school  and  college  students,  especially 
those  who  are  earning  their  way  in  whole  or  in  part,  makes  desirable  some  record  of  the 
kind  of  employment  and  the  success  with  which  it  is  done.  The  following  form,  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  employer  of  student  labor,  has  been  found  useful  in  regulating  student 
employment  and  making  it  fit  in  properly  with  the  reg^ar  educational  work  of  the 
institution. 
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Normal  and  Industrial  Instituie. 

Ftiends  of  the  above-named  institution  employing  its  students  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the 
institute  by  filling  out  this  blankand  adding  any  suggestion  which  may  help  in  the  educating  and  training 
of  students  under  the  care  of  the  school: 

Name  and  address  of  employer , 

Name  of  student 

Kind  of  work  in  which  employed 

Housework 

Cooking 

Laundry  work 

Nursing 

Wages  per  month 

Spirit  and  conduct  of  student 

Neatness  of  person  and  loom 

Quick  or  slow 

Quiet  or  noisy 

General  health 

Suggestions  and  remarks 

(Signed)  

A  filing  card  on  which  to  record  in  the  office  of  the  school  all  the  available  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  summer  employment  is  reproduced  below: 


Year. 


Student  employed. 


Wages. 

Time. 

Employer's  report. 


Student's  report. 


Name 

Address 

Railroad  point 

Description  and  requirements , 


VIUXIO  CARD  FOR  SUMMSR  BlCPLOYMBNT. 
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A  "COMMENDATION  "  CARD. 

Many  of  the  devices  for  reporting  on  pupils'  work  unfortunately  represent  the 
n^ative  results  of  instruction.  The  card  below,  used  by  New  York  City,  is  especially 
suggestive  because  it  involves  commendation  rather  than  condemnation,  and  because  it 
stresses  certain  human  elements  that  are  often  neglected. 


H.  S«  Porat  aO|  A 

Dbpartmsnt  op  Education,  the  Ctty  op  Nbw  York. 
spsciai«  report  to  principal. 


Paxnily  Name.  Given  Name.  Yr.  CI.  Sec.  Rm.  Date. 

IS  REPORTED  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  FOR— 
Ability  to  comprehend  instructions 

Initiative 

Promptness 

Courtesy 

Accuracy 

• '* ** ' ''* 

Personal  appearance 

Graduate  of  P.  S. 

Principal  * 

Location 


THS  "COMMENDATION"  CARD. 

Dr.  William  McAndrew  says  of  this  type  of  report: 

The  commendation  report  is  a  very  pleasing  kind  of  record.  When  a  teacher  discovers  any  par- 
ticularly good  feature  in  any  pupil,  or  any  noted  improvement,  she  sends  the  pupil  with  such  a  card  to 
the  principal,  in  order  that  he  may  get  acquainted  not  only  with  the  bad  pupils  but  with  the  good  ones. 
If  a  pupil  is  reported  for  bad  conduct  the  students'  council  takes  charge  of  her,  as  we  find  that  such 
discipline  is  more  efficacious.  If  the  students'  eotmcil  can  not  handle  the  case  they  refer  it  to  the 
principal.  But  by  means  of  this  card  the  principal  is  kept  cheerful,  as  he  must  compliment  several 
people  every  morning,  and  this  is  good  for  his  di^osition. 


XI,  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS/ 

The  watchwords  of  American  school-building  policy  have  been  said  to  be :  '*  Education, 
economy,  safety,  health,  and  happiness."  '  To  these  may  well  be  added  beauty  and 
appropriateness.  It  is  obviously  important  that  the  school  plant  should  be  in  harmony 
with  all  the  aims  of  educational  endeavor  and  that  classroom  theory  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  illustrated  by  the  general  form  and  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
Clearly  a  study  of  hygienic  laws,  economy,  and  design  will  be  of  little  value  if  the  school 
plant  has  been  constructed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  good  business,  and  good 
taste. 

No  educational  institutions  are  more  urgently  in  need  of  the  intelligent  application 
of  the  principles  of  sound  building  than  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  in 
the  United  States.  The  influence  of  good  design,  good  construction,  and  attractive 
surroundings  upon  character  and  citizenship  is  as  important  in  the  school  as  in  the 
home;  and  the  reflex  action  of  the  school  upon  the  home  is  greater  and  more  far-reaching 
than  is  generally  understood.  While  the  waste  in  construction  is  probably  not  much 
greater  than  with  other  groups  of  schools,  the  need  for  funds  is  far  more  pressing. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  plants  of 
the  653  State,  Federal,  and  private  schools  for  Negroes  is  $23,669,805.  Of  this  amount 
$5>204,307  is  in  the  28  State  and  Federal  schools  and  $18,465,498  in  the  625  private 
institutions.  The  combined  valuation  of  plants,  endowment,  and  other  property  is 
$34,224,555,  of  which  $23,669,805  is  in  plant,  $9,431,886  in  endowment,  and  $1,122,864 
in  other  property. 

The  plan  adopted  in  this  chapter  is  to  present  general  principles  in  terms  of 
conditions  observed  at  typical  institutions.  This  method  explains  the  frequent  ref- 
erences to  some  schoolsr  and  the  omission  of  many  others  in  which  similar  conditions 
probably  exist.  The  purpose  throughout  has  been  constructive.  It  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  make  these  observations  and  notes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  serve 
in  a  constructive  way  as  a  stimulus  in  some  degree  to  betterment  in  the  physical 
expression  and  wellbeing  of  Negro  schools. 

>  Tlie  ftady  herewith  prwented  of  the  baUdincs  and  grounds  of  typical  schools  for  colored  people  was  made  under  the  super- 
▼ision  of  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  president  of  the  Pbdps-Stokcs  Fund  trustees,  upon  whose  advice  the  services  of  A.  H.  Albertson 
were  s&urcd  to  make  a  personal  study  of  a  considerable  number  kA  typical  institutions  widely  distributed  throu^  the  Southern 
States.  Hr.  Albertson  brought  to  the  study  not  only  the  professional  skill  of  an  architect,  but  also  varied  experience  in  actual 
building  operations  and  a  thorough  sympathy  with  the  struggling  efforts  to  educate  a  people  limited  in  many  ways.  The  study 
isalso  indited  to  Mrs.  Albertson,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  school  problems  made  poMible  a  more  careful  observation  of  the 
educational  significance  of  the  machinery  and  plant.  While  the  references  in  this  diapter  are  usually  limited  to  the  institutions 
visited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albertson,  the  general  conclusions  are  also  based  upon  the  facts  collected  by  the  field  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  who  visited  all  the  known  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 

'Cleveland  Foandation  Survey,  "School  Buildings  and  Bquipmcnt,"  p.  13. 
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PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

In  approaching  an  institution,  the  first  impression  received  is  the  one  produced 
by  the  physical  aspects  of  the  buildings  and  grounds;  that  is,  the  natural  and  artificial 
characteristics  of  the  grounds  and  the  appearance  and  placement  of  the  buildings. 
The  natural  effect  depends  upon  the  configuration  or  the  exposure  of  the  grounds,  the 
vegetation,  and  any  special  features  of  landscape  and  waterscape  that  may  exist;  while 
the  artificial  characteristics  are  the  result  of  any  modification  of  the  natural  site  made 
to  fit  it  to  its  ftmction,  or  any  modification  brought  about  by  use  or  misuse. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  the  grotmds  selected  for  the  location 
of  the  particular  institutions  of  learning  visited,  the  sites  are  generally  good,  and  in 
many  instances  admirable. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  appearance  of  tfie  buildings  will  be  determined  by  a 
respect  for  the  quality  of  the  materials  used,  their  fitness  for  their  intended  use,  their 
position  on  the  grounds,  and  that  skillful  or  undefined  proportioning  of  parts  to  the 
whole  that  satisfies  and  gives  pleasure.  The  placement  of  the  buildings  as  related  to 
each  other  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  grounds  will,  if  not  adequately  considered, 
give  a  feeling  of  confusion  and  lack  of  purpose;  they  will  appear  crowded,  haphazard, 
or  loose- jointed;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  coordinated,  they  will  give  a  sense  of 
unity  of  purpose,  order,  convenience,  and  usefulness. 

Hampton  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  illustrates  the  problem.  Hampton  is  delight- 
fully situated,  with  its  river  in  front,  its  trees  everywhere,  and  its  well-kept  buildings, 
drives,  and  grounds.  There  are  few,  if  any,  colored  schools  that  equal  it,  and  it  is 
certain  none  surpass  it.  Some  of  the  buildings  may  be  old  and  stiff,  but  the  care  which 
they  receive,  and  the  appearance  of  mellowness  and  permanency  given  them  by  grass, 
vines,  and  plants  makes  them  far  more  attractive  than  new  buildings  without  the 
accompaniment  of  vegetation  and  indifferently  kept. 

Hampton  is  mentioned,  however,  not  only  because  the  physical  aspects  of  its 
buildings  and  grounds  are  of  a  high  order,  but  also  because  they  could  just  as  well  be 
of  a  still  higher  order.  Hampton  is  not  built  upon  a  plan.  It  undoubtedly  has  an 
educational  system,  a  financial  policy,  and  an  administrative  organization,  but  the 
buildings  and  grounds  are  without  order.  It  may  be  assumed  that  each  building  was 
planned  and  designed  to  fit  a  different  purpose,  and  that  each  part  of  each  building  was 
considered  in  relation  to  the  other  parts,  and  even  to  the  finished  structure,  so  that  it 
might  serve  its  purpose  conveniently  and  with  completeness.  The  buildings  and 
grounds,  considered  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  have,  however,  evidently  received 
no  comprehensive  attention.  Apparently,  when  the  time  came  for  a  new  building, 
it  was  placed  wherever  the  impulse  or  convenience  of  the  moment  suggested,  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  its  location  upon  the  appearance  or  usefulness  of  the  general 
plan.  It  is  possible  that  care  and  thought  were  bestowed  upon  the  location  of  each 
building  long  before  it  was  built,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  experience,  skill,  and 
good  judgment  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  group  planning  of  the  buildings  as  form- 
ing parts  of  a  whole  rather  than  units  of  a  collection.  As  the  whole  is  greater  than 
any  of  its  parts,  so  a  general  plan  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  an  institution  is  of 
greater  moment  than  the  plan  of  any  particular  building  or  any  separate  part  of  the 
grotmds. 


A.     PROPOSED  PLAN  OF  GIRLS'  DORMITORY  FOR  LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE. 


-IQ  OF  LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE, 
la  abnoimally  high  building  originally  i 
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Reference  to  the  survey  of  Hampton  will  show  a  number  of  conditions  which 
are  the  direct  result  of  undirected  growth  under  the  laissez-faire  policy  of  development. 
The  surveyor's  plat  gives  no  intimation,  implied  or  expressed,  of  a  central  control- 
ling purpose,  of  a  body  with  well-coordinated  members;  there  is  no  fmely  propor- 
tioned physique  to  house  the  well-formed  Hampton  idea;  there  is  no  structure  or  frame- 
work with  its  highly  articulated  component  parts;  there  is  no  main  axis  to  give  up- 
rightness and  vigor.  All  this  applies  to  the  placement  of  buildings  on  the  grounds 
with  reference  to  each  other  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  highly  attractive 
expression  of  the  grounds  and  trees  in  themselves,  despite  the  haphazard  location  of 
the  buildings. 


surveyor's  plat  op  HAMPTON  INSTTTUTS. 

A  comparison  of  the  existing  conditions  as  shown  by  the  surve^^'s 
plat  with  the  proposed  plan  clearly  shows  the  value  of  a  predetermined 
general  scheme  of  development.  The  conditions  as  uiey  exist  are 
without  order  or  expression;  they  are  inert.  The  entrance  seems  to  be 
a  backway — a  backway  made  delightful,  however,  with  varied  vegetable 
forms. 


The  main  entrance  to  the  grounds  and  to  the  institution  can  not  be  readily  discerned^ 
and  when  discovered  gives  the  impression  of  being  the  back  way  in;  it  certainly  does 
not  suggest  the  main  approach  to  a  large  institution  of  high  standing.  Strangers  find 
themselves  well  inside  the  grounds  before  they  realize  that  the  gates  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute have  been  passed.  Not  for  a  moment  is  it  suggested  that  the  entremce  should 
be  some  pompous,  and  outward-looking  monument.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  guests  wiU  be  taken  in  by  the  front  way  and  that  they  will  be  made  aware,  by  an 
appropriate  combination  of  gardening  and  architecture,  when  they  have  passed  from 
the  public  street.  Consideration  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  institution  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  buildings  and  grounds  would  have  quite  naturally  provided  such 
an  entrance.  ' 

The  great  opportunity  was  the  water  front,  and  although  the  grounds  and  buildings 
have  been  disposed  with  something  of  a  disregard  for  the  presence  of  the  Hampton 
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River,  fortunately  such  a  wonderful,  natural  asset  could  not,  by  simply  being  ignored, 
be  eliminated.  Here  was  an  occasion  when  the  quiet,  sweeping  views  should  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  general  plan  of  development.  There  is  no  evident  purpose  to 
have  the  buildings  and  grounds  pay  respect  to  the  element  of  life  and  vitality  that  water 
always  possesses,  by  having  them  behold  the  face  of  the  river.  This  the  existing 
arrangement  has  not  undertaken  to  do.  It  seems  almof  t  unnecessary  or  uns3mipathetic 
to  expect  more  of  Hampton's  opportunities  when  so  much  has  already  been  compassed. 
To  stand  on  the  greensward  back  from  the  shore  and  comprehend  a  long  view  of  the 
water-stretches  out  through  the  venerable  trees  of  Hampton's  campus  is  worth  a 
journey.  Still,  it  can  be  said  that  a  greater  degree  of  physical  perfection  is  within  very 
easy  reach. 
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The  new  plan  has  an  expression  of  purpose,  coherence,  and  unity. 
There  is  a  mutual  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  The  new  plan 
would  give  a  sense  of  scope  and  simplicity  that  the  existing  plan  does 
not  offer.  Except  for  the  president's  house,  the  present  arrangement 
ignores  the  magnificent  water  front,  while  the  new  plan  comprehends 
the  sweep  of  water  view  as  an  integral  part  of  the  arrangement. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  not  one  of  the  institutions  visited  has  already  had  the 
forethought  or  vision  to  develop  its  physical  aspects  in  accordance  with  an  orderly  and 
well-thought-out  general  scheme,  providing  for  its  evolution  both  in  growth  and  in 
variation;  and  only  a  few  have  taken  thought  for  the  morrow  by  undertaking,  more 
or  less  satisfactorily,  to  provide  for  future  growth  and  development  by  a  comprehensive 
study  of  their  trend  ard  scope,  resulting  in  a  general  plan  for  future  guidance.  It  should 
not  be  expected  that  unifying  the  buildings  and  grounds  by  a  predetermined  general 
plan  would  preclude  modification  of  this  plan  as  important  future  conditions  might 
suggest.  It  might  be  as  much  of  an  error  slavishly  to  follow  a  general  plan  previously 
adopted  as  to  have  no  plan  at  all,  but  such  a  plan  after  adoption  should  be  carried  out 
unless  there  should  be  good  reasons  for  changing  it. 
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As  might  be  expected,  Hampton  Institute  has,  even  though  late,  adopted  a  com- 
prehensive means  of  taking  advantage  in  the  future  of  the  value  of  arrangement  of 
buildings  with  respect  to  each  other  and  with  respect  to  the  grounds.  A  general  plan  of 
the  entire  property  has  been  prepared  by  competent  architects,  and  has  been  officially 
adopted  by  the  institution  for  guidance  in  its  further  development.  A  glance  at  the 
plan  (p.  206)  makes  dear,  even  to  one  not  acquainted  with  Hampton  or  its  needs,  that 
here  is  an  organized  physical  body  with  greater  and  lesser  parts  coordinated  and  knit 
together,  developed  with  definite  purpose  and  expressive  of  definite  work  to  be  per- 
formed. Here  are  forethought,  order,  convenience,  completeness,  and  a  due  respect  for 
the  fitness  of  things. 

This  plan  of  growth  includes  a  central,  physical  motive,  axis,  or  spinal  column. 
When  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  developed  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  they  will 
eventually  form  an  institution  whose  physical  aspects  are  strengthened  and  controlled 
by  a  backbone.  The  campus,  or  common,  forms  the  new  central  feature  dominating  all 
the  parts;  it  is  the  central  control.  It  allows  the  buildings  to  come  forth  and  relate 
themselves  to  the  campus  and  join  each  other  as  parts  of  the  whole.  The  drives  and 
paths  are  considered  as  arteries  of  communication  and  are  placed  in  relation  to  the 
campus,  making  travel  direct  as  well  as  interesting.  The  new  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
brought  the  main  entrance  out  of  hiding,  transformed  it  from  a  back  way  to  its  hereditary 
estate,  and  opened  it  freely  to  all  friends  who  would  enter. 

By  the  artful  device  of  opening  the  common  broadly  upon  the  Hampton  River,  the 
river  and  the  commcHi  immediately  become  related,  and  the  two  joining  as  complements 
form  the  motive  of  the  entire  scheme.  By  this  method  Hampton  River,  which  now 
wandeis  pleasantly  aside,  too  often  unnoticed  or  hidden  from  sight,  will  in  the  new 
arrangement  come  pleasantly  into  view,  show  forth  its  color  and  motion,  and  enter  into 
the  physical  being  of  Hampton. 

Hampton  is  the  only  institution  visited  that  has  definitely  discarded  undirected  and 
patchwork  growth  for  a  complete  and  well-balanced  scheme  for  the  guidance  of  future 
growth;  and  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  purpose  of  mentioning  Hampton  at  such  length. 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Roger  Williams  University,  St.  Pauls  School,  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  Virginia  Union  University  are  the  only 
others  noted  as  having  given  attention  to  a  general  plan.  In  these  the  results,  though 
often  elementary,  will  in  var3dng  degrees  better  the  convenience  and  appearance  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  The  plans  may  be  homemade,  yet  the  endeavor  is  most  com- 
mendable, and  should  encourage  other  institutions  to  work  out  more  complete  plans  for 
their  physical  growth.  Tuskegee  "just  grew"  and  is  still  growing  with  such  direction 
as  immediate  development  suggests. 

Virginia  Union's  ground  plan  was  devised  by  the  president.  Although  it  follows 
the  gardener's  method  of  winding  drives  and  devious  paths,  with  no  straight  lines  to 
give  vigor  and  directness,  still  its  buildings  are  simply  and  rather  effectively  arranged 
on  a  gentle  slope  and  show  a  great  improvement  in  aspect  over  the  schools  that  in  their 
youth  gave  no  heed  to  their  manhood.  The  buildings  are  variously  disposed,  although, 
like  Browning  Industrial  School,  at  Camden,  S.  C,  and  others,  they  all  face  in  the  same 
direction;  that  is,  toward  the  street,  even  though  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  spare  for  a 
more  intimate  arrangement.    A  school,  like  a  person  or  a  family,  does  well  to  seek  first 
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its  own  privacy  and  evolution,  and  the  physical  environment  that  will  best  fill  the 
needs  of  the  school  and  best  express  its  inner  processes  will  generally  look  inward.  In 
facing  all  the  buildings  of  Virginia  Union  in  one  direction,  and  that  toward  the  street, 
privacy  is  lost,  no  central  campus  can  be  developed,  and  the  fronts  of  some  of  the 
buildings  are  made  to  face  the  backs  of  others.  The  institution  is  not  for  the  passer-by 
on  the  street;  it  is  for  the  student,  for  the  higher  life  and  the  development  of  certain 
standards  and  ideals.  Wherever  the  topography  and  other  controlling  conditions  per- 
mit, the  principal  buildings  of  an  institution  or  of  a  component  group  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  surround  and  protect  the  university  life.  Except  for  the  approach, 
the  currents  of  travel  are  from  one  building  to  another,  and  the  buildings  should,  when- 
ever possible  for  convenience,  face  these  currents  of  travel;  if  they  do,  they  will  face  each 
other  and  not  the  public  highway,  and  will  incidentally  and  of  necessity  produce  an  inner 
court  of  privacy,  or  a  campus  for  common  university  activities. 

Military  earthworks  of  the  Civil  War  originally  occupied  the  site  where  Virginia 
Union  University  now  stands.  These  earthworks  have  been  razed  and  no  mark  left  to 
commemorate  them.  It  would  have  been  interesting  and  appropriate  to  have  retained 
at  least  a  part  of  these  earthworks  and  to  have  incorporated  them  in  the  general  scheme 
of  the  grounds.  It  is  the  taking  advantage  of  just  such  accidental  features  that  produces 
character  and  individuality  in  landscape  architecture. 

St.«  Paul's  has  several  tentative  plans  of  development,  but  none  of  them  has  as  yet 
been  officially  approved.  An  expensive  masonry  dormitory  has  been  located  and  is 
just  being  completed  in  advance  of  the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy  as  to  the  position  of 
future  btiildings.  The  school  is  situated  on  a  sharp  hill  too  small  for  free  expansion; 
and  the  solution  of  a  general  plan  would  have  been  difficult  enough  without  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  a  large,  new  building,  placed  without  reference  to  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  development. 

Okolona  School,  in  Mississippi,  stands  on  open,  level  ground.  Its  homemade  plan 
is  simple,  honest,  and  quite  as  adequate  as  could  be  expected  without  the  aid  of  special 
skill  and  experience  in  landscape  architecture  and  institutional  planning.  It  opens  one 
side  of  its  grounds  to  the  highway,  and  along  the  other  three  sides  the  buildings,  few  in 
number,  are  ranged,  facing  toward  the  center.  A  U-shaped  drive  starts  from  the  public 
highway  on  one  side,  circles  the  ground  in  front  of  the  buildings,  and  returns  to  the 
highway  on  the  other  side.  This  is  a  marked  advance  over  the  tjrpe  represented  by 
Virginia  Union  University,  where  all  the  buildings  face  the  public  street,  although  they 
are  placed  at  various  and  considerable  distances  from  it.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
inferior  to  Hampton's  new  plan  of  development. 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  is  placed  on  a  level,  pointed  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  the  Southern  Railroad.  The  placement  of  the  buildings  is  as  confused  as 
it  well  could  be,  with  front  doors  facing  back  doors,  buildings  standing  at  angles,  and 
placed  with  little  regard  for  each  other  or  for  their  own  uses.  There  is  no  main 
entrance  or  approach,  and  one  wanders  in,  not  knowing  whether  he  is  entering 
by  the  front  or  the  rear.  The  two  newest  and  finest  buildings  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  rest  of  the  university  and  face  outward  to  no  better  outlook  than  the  railroad,  not 
more  than  250  feet  away.  This  is  a  marked  instance  of  the  harm  that  was  done  by  not 
adopting  a  general  plan  at  an  earlier  date.      In  the  suggested  plan  of  development 
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the  confusion  of  buildings  is  turned  into  a  simple  and  orderly  arrangement,  yntb  the 
front  of  each  building  directly  accessible  from  the  front  of  the  other  buildings,  and  there- 
fore facing  inward  upon  a  central  common  somewhat  secluded  from  the  public.  Inci- 
dentally this  places  the  backs  of  the  buildings  to  the  property  line  and  to  the  raihxMul, 
as  the  uses  of  the  buildings  obviously  require.  An  axis  or  approach  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  triangular  shape  of  the  land  is  also  established,  giving  to  the  univefsity 
the  appearance  and  the  fact  of  greater  convenience  and  better  centralized  activities. 

The  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  are  well  known 
and  need  not  be  recited,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  The  only  important  inter- 
ference with  the  existing  arrangement  is  the  necessity  of  moving  the  girls'  donnitcny. 
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Some  of  the  buildings  are  placed  parallel  with  the  railroad,  some  parallel  to  the  property  line, 
others  at  odd  angles.  Two  of  tne  newest  and  best  buildings— 4he  girls'  dormitory  and  the  arademic 
buildings  (5  and  9>— face  the  railroad  and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  institution,  as  evidenced  by  the 
use  of  back  doors.    This  is  also  true  of  10,  11,  and  12. 

This  appears  like  a  considerable  undertaking,  but  is  a  perfectly  feasible  work  of  engi- 
neering, inasmuch  as  larger  buildings  are  frequently  moved;  and  when  the  compre- 
hensive worth  of  such  a  general  plan  to  the  university  is  weighed,  the  expense  of  moving 
the  building  is  relatively  insignificant. 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  is  situated  well  out  on  the  edge  of  the  suburbs. 
The  work  of  the  college  is  carried  on  in  a  main  row  of  four  brick  buildings  and  a  few 
less  important  frame  ones.  The  grotmds  consist  of  40  acres;  the  site,  on  an  easy, 
rolling  knoll  covered  here  and  there  by  scattering  native  oaks  and  maples,  is  attractive. 
No  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds  has  been  undertaken.  The  buildings  all  face 
the  street,  which  is  not  far  removed  toward  the  north.  This  institution  is  referred  to 
46927^— Bull.  38—17 14 
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particularly  because  of  a  difficulty  that  now  confronts  it,  due  to  the  absence  of  a  general 
[dan.  A  new  girls'  donnitory  is  projected  at  a  cost  of  about  $37,000.  The  row  of 
buildings  is  so  placed  in  one  comer  of  the  property,  facing  the  street,  that  no  appro- 
priate positiott  is  left  for  the  new  donnitory,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  site 
stretches  away  to  the  rear  to  the  extent  of  40  acres.  This  college  has  built  itself  into  a 
comer.  Had  a  general  plan  of  the  grounds  been  evolved  at  an  earlier  date,  the  approach 
of  the  present  condition  would  have  become  apparent  and  would  have  been  avoided; 
or,  had  the  row  of  brick  buildings  faced  directly  the  other  way — that  is,  south  instead 
of  north — then  future  growth  would  have  been  provided  for,  including  a  nonnal  site 
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lliis  is  developed  with  the  idea  of  indicating  what  still  ma}^  be  done  with  the  institutioii  with  a 
general  plan.  By  this  plan  the  various  buildings  face  the  activities  of  the  institution  and  pay  as  little 
regard  as  possible  to  the  raihoad.  The  niacin?  of  the  buildings  for  convenient  use  has  naturally  resulted 
in  something  like  a  central  axis  and  the  buildings  have  become  parts  of  an  organized  physical  unit. 
It  is  assumed  that  buildings  Nos.  3,  f,  and  6,  indicated  by  diagonal  hnesare  moved.  No.  6  (music  build- 
ing) is  indicated  as  having  an  additional  wing.  The  removal  of  buildings  such  as  these  is  perfectly 
feasible.  Shrubbery  is  indicated  about  the  fence  next  the  railioad  to  further  close  oS  the  railroad  and 
help  the  university  to  look  inward  and  pay  more  regard  to  its  own  activities.  Farm  buildings  (No.  15) 
have  also  been  inclosed  and  surrounded  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

for  the  proposed  girls'  dormitory.  The  ground  plan  herewith  shows  one  of  a  number  of 
plans  that  might  have  been  adopted  originally;  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  be 
used  now  to  save  the  existing  situation.  The  row  o£  brick  buildings  can  be  made  usable 
to  the  south  or  rear  by  making  the  minor  changes  necessary  to  open  doorways  in  that 
direction.  In  buildings  where  this  can  not  be  done,  existing  end  doors  can  be  utilized 
by  turning  paths  southward  from  them.  Directly  south  of  the  brick  row  a  campus 
of  suitable  size  and  with  appropriate  features  could  be  laid  out.  As  shown  by  the  illus- 
tration, the  south  side  of  the  campus  would  then  be  the  normal  position  for  additional 
buildings,  including  the  new  donnitory  for  girls.    There  are  several  main  advantf^^ 
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that  would  be  derived  from  this  plan — ^the  girls'  dormitory  would  have  a  position 
worthy  of  its. uses  and  one  that  would  enhance  the  general  appearance  of  the  college; 
the  present  row  of  brick  buildings  would  face  the  campus  and  its  own  activities  instead 
of  the  public  affairs  of  the  street,  and,  what  is  most  important,  the  way  for  further 
growth  would  be  left  open. 

Gark  University,  Gammon  Seminary,  and  Thayer  Home  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  unique  natural  features.  The  succession  of  rolling  knolls,  covered 
with  extensive  growth  of  native  oak,  offer  commanding  sites  for  the  various  buildings, 
while  the  vales  between  form  the  natural  driveways.     Yet  the  three  affiliated  institu- 
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Buildings  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  (in  black)  are  the  existing  buildings.  Building  No.  i  is  an  old  frame 
building  used  as  girls'  dormitcMry.  The  proposed  girls'  donnitory  is  to  be  located  at  6.  No.  7  indicates 
the  ath&tic  field. 

Livingstone  has  no  general  plan  of  arrangement,  and  if  the  dormitory  for  girls  were  placed  at  6  a 
general  pmn  could  be  developed  as  shown.  When  the  old  dormitory  (i)  is  removed  it  will  leave  a 
position  for  some  new  building  (8). 

This  plan  calls  for  the  removal  of  no  buildings,  provides  an  organized  physical  development  for  the 
college,  and  allows  unlimited  growth  to  the  rear  if  this  later  becomes  necessary. 

tions  occupjring  the  same  grounds  have  made  no  plans  to  add  these  native  gifts  to  their 
resources  by  absorbing  them  into  a  comprehensive  plan  expressive  of  the  life  of  the 
allied  schools. 

Pisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  on  a  tract  of  land 
too  small  for  free  expansion.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  large,  substantial  brick 
structures  scattered  about  the  level  grounds,  with  here  and  there  a  few  trees.  The 
dining  hall  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  narrow  grounds  and  the  boys*  dormitory  incon- 
veniently distant  at  the  other.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  buildings 
used  in  common  should,  where  practicable,  be  placed  on  the  central  axis.    The  uni- 
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versity  grew  to  its  present  size  without  a  plan,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  one  has 
yet  been  formed.  The  city  streets  cut  the  grounds  into  many  parts,  and  destroy  all 
semblance  of  unity,  academic  privacy,  or  scholastic  mien.  A  university  can  not  satis- 
factorily be  developed  upon  dty^treets.  It  may,  to  be  sure,  back  up  against  the  streets 
with  its  buildings  forming  a  wail  about  its  inner  life,  like  Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  but  even  this  is  only  a  good  solution  under  difficult  and  undesirable  conditions. 

Few  of  the  institutions  visited  have  their  buildings  too  widely  separated.  Voorhees 
School,  Denmark,  S.  C,  is  an  exception;  the  boys'  dormitory  at  this  institution  is  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  chapel.  Quite  a  number  of  the  schools  have  their  buildings 
too  closely  massed,  generally  because  they  are  located  in  cities  and  their  grounds  are 
too  small.  The  question  of  moving  an  institution  is  a  serious  one,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral schools  built  on  small  grounds  in  cities  that  should  not  hesitate  to  face  the  conditions. 
The  land  has  become  valuable  and  could  be  sold  to  advantage;  the  locations  are  no 
longer  central  to  the  students  attending;  the  buildings  are  old,  too  high,  and  otherwise 
unmodem  and  unsuited  to  their  uses.  New  Orleans  University,  Paine  College,  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  Hartshorn  School  at  Richmond,  Va.,  are  examples  of  institutions  belonging 
to  this  class.  They  are  gradually  being  surrounded  by  unsympathetic  residential  dis- 
tricts or  the  institutional  life  is  hampered  by  the  smoke,  noise,  and  unattractiveness  of 
encroaching  factories,  railroads,  and  other  industrial  plants. 

Hartshorn  and  Virginia  Union,  Richmond,  Va.,  have  recently  had  to  suffer  from  a 
new  railroad  bordering  their  grounds.  Hartshorn  is  being  hard  pressed  by  factories 
and  other  manufacturing  plants,  the  water  supply  is  inadequate,  the  buildings  are  too 
high,  and  the  location  is  no  more  central  to  students  than  other  sites  more  appropriate. 
If  a  new  location  is  found  that  is  practicable,  it  is  probable  that  the  present  buildings  and 
grounds  could  be  sold  for  light  manufacturing  purposes. 

Leland  University  *  occupies  lo  acres  of  valuable  ground  in  one  of  the  fine  resi- 
dential districts  of  New  Orleans.  The  two  main  buildings,  erected  in  1875,  ^^  four 
stories  high;  they  are  substantially  built  of  brick,  but  rather  badly  cared  for.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  $400,000,  most  of  the  value  being  in  the  grounds. 
Leland  is  tightly  hemmed  in  by  high-class  residences  of  white  people,  and  the  presence 
of  the  university  is  not  favorably  regarded  by  the  neighboring  residents,  particularly 
as  the  students  come  from  other  sections.  The  property  is  sufficiently  valuable,  if  sold, 
to  enable  the  university  to  relocate  in  more  normal  and  more  congenial  surroundings 
and  with  enlarged,  modem  facilities. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  an  attractive  location  on 
the  edge  of  Greensboro.  The  property  covers  25  acres,  but  the  buildings  are  arranged  on 
a  limited  area  surrounded  by  streets  on  three  sides.  The  grounds  have  a  very  slight  roll 
and  are  embellished  by  native  oaks  and  other  trees.  Although  up  to  the  present  the 
college  has  developed  without  a  general  plan,  the  buildings  are  well  disposed  and  can 
readily  become  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  growth.  Three  general  plans  are  now 
under  consideration,  no  one  of  which,  however,  seems  sufficiently  comprehensive  or 
satisfactory,  as  they  all  are  more  in  the  nature  of  gardening  plans  than  of  landscape 
architecture.     There  are  four  main  buildings  and  several  secondary  ones,  the  main 


I  Since  this  statement  was  written  this  piupeity  has  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
in  a  suburban  or  rural  community. 
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buildings  being  of  brick,  substantially  built,  about  20  years  old,  and  well  preserved. 
The  placing  of  two  new  buildings  is  now  under  consideration.  The  college  has  grown 
on  a  straight-line  plan  and  is  rather  stiff.  The  old  straight-line  layout  is  now 
allowed  to  dominate  the  location  of  the  new  agricultural  building,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  as  well  as  of  the  building  itself.  The  proposed  site 
of  the  central  heating  plant,  while  economical,  is  obtrusive  and  too  close  to  the  boys' 
dormitory,  on  account  both  of  the  smoke  and  of  the  unsightliness  that  usually  is  allowed 
to  accompany  a  power  plant.  There  is  likely  to  be  an  unfortunate  result  if  the  entire 
institution  is  not  now  studied  by  some  architect  or  landscape  architect  of  experience 
and  ability,  and  the  future  development  of  the  physical  aspects  determined,  including 
the  location  and  treatment  of  the  two  proposed  new  buildings. 

The  instances  previously  given  of  deficiencies  in  the  usefulness  and  appropriateness 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  whether  due  to  lack  of  forethought  or  to  inherent  difficul- 
ties, make  clearer  the  value  of  a  definite  general  plan  of  development.  It  is  indefensible 
that  any  work  of  importance  and  permanence,  particularly  an  institution  of  learning, 
should  be  advanced  without  adequate  and  serious  consideration  of  the  future.  A  study 
of  the  interrelations  between  the  physical  aspects  of  buildings  and  grounds  and  the 
institutional  work  to  be  performed  will  incidentally  and  immediately  require  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  future  field,  function,  and  growth  of  the  institution  itself  as  an 
educational  force.  Vision  and  imagination  of  a  high  constructive  order  will  be  called 
for.  Herein  lies  the  greatest  reflex  benefit  of  such  a  study  on  the  physical  well-being 
of  an  institution.  WhUe  the  educational  functions  of  a  school  may  increase  and  mul- 
tiply even  when  hampered  more  or  less  by  its  ph3^cal  infirmities,  yet  it  is  true  that  the 
plant  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  developed  without  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  school. 

A  general  plan  wiU^provide  for  growth,  present  and  future,  without  confusion  among 
the  buildings  and  without  the  possibility  of  school  buildings,  dormitories,  and  landscape 
work  done  now,  having  to  be  redone  later.  It  will  arrange  the  buildings  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sum  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  will  be  the  least  possible;  it  will  dispose  the  build- 
ings most  economically  for  the  receiving  of  supplies,  the  disposal  of  waste,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  utilities — heat,  light,  and  power,  water  and  sewerage;  and  at  the  same  time 
will  preserve  the  natural  advantages  of  the  location — ^vistas,  native  groves,  little  hiUs, 
valleys,  and  streams.  The  buildings  will  be  given  a  character  suggested  by  their  uses, 
their  locality,  and  the  aspect  of  the  grounds.  The  grounds,  in  addition  to  having  the 
natural  advantages  preserved  and  enhanced,  will  be  added  to  the  buildings  and  devel- 
oped out  of  them  by  vines  and  shrubbery,  driveways,  and  sweep  of  ground.  Such 
methods  of  development  will  produce  convenience,  order,  simplicity,  tmity  of  purpose 
and  appearance,  restdting  in  a  dominating  environment  that  will  impress  students  with 
the  same  simple  and  natural  qualities  as  those  out  of  which  the  physical  being  grew. 
Bach  part,  whether  a  building  or  an  dement  of  the  landscape  work,  will  combine  to 
express  the  body  of  educational  ideas  for  which  the  institution  stands. 

DESIGN  AND  PIANNING  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  successful  design  and  planning  of  buildings  require  the  satisfying  and  coordinat- 
ing of  various  groups  of  conditions.  It  should  go  without  sa3niig  that  the  use  to  which  a 
building  is  to  be  put  is  the  great  factor  that  determines  or  should  determine  its  essential 
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character,  modified  more  or  less  by  the  cost  and  by  the  nature  of  available  materials. 
Materials  when  used  in  a  manner  true  to  their  nature  will  produce  true  and  honest  con- 
struction, often  enhanced  by  the  test  of  wear  and  time.  The  ph3r^cal  properties  and 
natural  qualities  of  materials  must  be  allowed  to  determine  their  use;  otherwise  the 
violation  of  their  true  character  ends  in  artificiality,  weakness,  and  false  construction. 
Queen  Anne  houses  are  not  built  of  stone,  nor  are  Gothic  structures  built  of  wood;  yet 
there  are  some  colored  school  buildings  where  wood  has  been  made  to  take  the  place  of 
stone  and  where  Gothic  and  Neo-Greek  architecture  has  been  constructed  of  galvanized 
iron.  The  use  of  concrete  blocks  as  quoins,  painted  white  to  imitate  marble,  is  scarcely 
straightforward,  and  when  time  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  pretense  the  effect  is  far 
more  objectionable  than  the  plain  concrete  blocks.  One  academic  building  vi^ted  has 
the  parts  vidble  from  the  road  painted,  while  the  rear  is  unpainted. 

The  exterior  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  plan,  its  viable  form  and  protection, 
just  as  the  appearance  of  nature's  living  forms  is  at  once  an  expression  and  a  protection 
of  the  inward  life.     The  Teachers'  Home  at  Emerson  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
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Mobile,  Ala.  (PI.  32B),  is  an  attractive  example  of  a  simple,  natural,  exterior  expression 
of  inward  uses,  whereas  the  design  for  a  proposed  girls'  dormitory  at  Livingstone  College, 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  suggests  rather  the  appearance  of  a  dty  office  buildii^  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  than  that  of  an  inviting  modem  country  dormitory  for  happy  living. 
Many  of  the  school  homes  for  girls  that  exist  in  connection  with  the  institutions  visited 
are  admirable  examples  of  simpHdty  and  cheerfulness,  notably  Kent  Home,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  Peck  School,"New  Orleans,  and  Thayer  Home,  Atlanta,  Ga.  They  are  low,  well 
built,  and  attractive  and  domestic  in  atmosphere. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  make  a  general  classification  of  the  exterior  character 
or  architecture  of  the  southern  school  buildings,  but  perhaps  the  type  that  occurs  more 
than  any  other  is  the  old  mansard  or  academy  style  that  flourished  about  30  years  ago 
and  unfortunately  still  survives.  It  is  usually  four  stories  high,  buUt  of'brick,  and 
invariably  topped  by  a  story  in  the  mansard  roof  that  stands  almost  up  and  down  above 
the  cornice.  Examples  of  mansard  buildings  may  be  seen  at  Flsk,  Paine,  Walden, 
Hartshorn,  Bennett,  Livingstone,  Scotia,  Clark,  Morehouse,  New  Orleans,  Okolona, 
Meharry,  Roger  Williams,  and  Walker  Baptist.     Plate  34A  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
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appearance  of  these  buildings.  They  ate  usually  well  constructed,  probably  because 
they  were  built  at  a  time  when  flimsy  construction  was  less  common  than  now.  The 
buildings  have  served  their  time  with  credit  and  something  of  dignity,  and  although  still 
fulfilling  their  ancient  purpose,  they  stand  to-day  antiquated  and  diametrically  opposed 
to  modem  standards  for  educational  buildings.  The  buildings  are  twice  too  many 
stories  in  height;  the  individual  stories  are  50  per  cent  too  high;  they  are  planned  for 
too  many  school  functions  under  one  roof — ^boys'  dormitory,  girls'  dormitory,  classrooms, 
administration  department,  dining  room,  and  chapel;  the  lighting  for  classrooms  is 
duolateral  instead  of  unilateral ;  the  fire  protection  and  panic  egress  are  inadequate;  there 
is  an  insufficient  amount  of  light,  the  windows  being  too  small  and  too  far  from  the  ceil- 
ing; and  there  is  no  pliunbing  except  that  installed  in  recent  jjrears.  These  deficiencies 
are  common  to  the  mansard  type. 

Colonial,  Renaissance,  and  a  certain  very  recent  type  of  school  architecture  are  the 
only  other  styles  that  can  be  said  to  be  in  common  use,  most  of  the  buildings,  however, 
not  being  sufficiently  consistent  and  homogeneous  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  any 
definite  architectural  type.  Of  these  three  styles  the  different  forms  of  Colonial  are  the 
most  used,  although  not  so  extensively  as  would  be  expected  from  the  domestic  origin  of 
this  type.  Out  of  40  schools  visited,  about  10  have  used  some  form  of  the  Colonial 
style  in  at  least  one  more  or  less  important  building.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  style  or  type  means  a  monotonous  repetition  of  similar  build- 
ings. Indeed,  assuming  the  body  materials  to  be  the  same,  considerable  variations  in 
plan  and  in  the  exterior  are  desirable — as  in  Virginia  Union,  for  example,  where  all  the 
buildings  follow  the  same  general  type,  thus  producing  an  interesting  relation  of  parts 
and  a  homogeneous  whole.  None  of  the  institutions  has  as  yet  definitely  and  fully 
adopted  the  Colonial  style,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  true  American  architecture, 
with  variations  indigenous  and  appropriate  not  only  to  each  section  of  the  original  thir- 
teen Colonies  but  to  the  whole  country.  Moreover,  it  has  a  unique  position  among  all  the 
historic  styles  of  architecture  in  that  it  has  been  developed  to  be  equally  appropriate  and 
pleasing  in  wood,  brick,  or  stone.  In  what  manner  and  for  what  reason  American  archi- 
tecture drifted  away  from  the  severe  simplicity,  the  beauty,  and  the  utility  of  Colonial, 
to  the  pompous  and  stilted  mansard  type,  is  not  of  immediate  concern.  It  is  worth 
notice,  however,  that  an  early  day  will  to  a  considerable  degree  see  a  return  of  the  native 
Colonial.  As  evidence  and  examples  of  this  welcome  renaissance  may  be  dted  the  aca- 
demic and  administrative  building  of  Claffin  University,  the  general  school  building  of 
the  Montgomery  School  for  girls,  the  academic  building  of  Browning  Industrial  School  at 
Camden,  S.  C.  (PL  36),  the  teachers'  dormitory  of  Emerson  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute at  Mobile,  Ala.  (PI.  32B),  and  several  buildings  at  Tuskegee  and  Hampton. 

The  buildings  of  the  Port  Royal  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  near  Beaufort 
S.  C,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  unaffected  Colonial  dormitory  for  teachers  at  the 
Emerson  Institute,  suggest  the  possibility  of  developing  an  economical  and  attractive 
type  of  dormitory  for  country  and  possibly  for  suburban  schools  of  less  than  average 
size).  The  buildings  of  the  Port  Royal  school  have  two-story  porches  with  the 
stairs  on  the  porch,  in  one  case  with  the  stairs  starting  into  the  building  from 
the  ground  floor  porch  and  by  turning  outward  landing  on  the  second  story  porch. 
Two  of  these  dormitories  are  only  one  room  deep,  with  windows  on  opposite  sides  afford- 
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ing  cross-ventilation,  an  arrangement  which  is  apparently  followed  also  in  the  teachers' 
dormitory  at  Emerson  Institute.  The  proposed  type  plan  has  the  windows  opposite 
each  other,  thus  insuring  some  sunlight  in  every  room,  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the 
building  with  reference  to  the  sun,  and  securing  adequate  ventilation.  The  type  dor- 
mitory  has  no  hallway  to  intercept  the  light  and  air.  The  porches,  if  built  facing 
south,  wotdd  offer  shade  in  hot  weather  and  protection  from  the  elements  in  winter. 
By  placing  the  monitor's  room  adjoining  the  stairs  and  projecting  it  on  to  the  porch 
of  the  dormitory,  command  is  retained  and,  incidentally,  a  more  desirable  room  is  pro- 
vided. It  is  planned  to  have  the  dormitory  heated  by  stoves,  although  the  use  of  any 
other  method  wotdd  not  change  the  arrangement.  Places  for  two  single  beds  and  two 
closets  are  provided  in  each  room. 

The  exterior  of  the  teachers'  dormitory  of  Emerson  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute is  a  simple  form  of  Southern  Colonial  and  very  much  resembles  the  unique  houses 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  have  their  ends  to  the  street,  and  have  double-deck  porches 
and  outside  stairs.  The  dormitory  is  built  of  wood,  the  story  heights  are  low,  the  build- 
ing is  close  to  the  ground  and  plain  in  appearance.  Due  to  these  facts  and  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  hall,  the  cost  of  this  t}^  would  be  very  low.  The  dormitory  of  the  Port 
Royal  school,  the  Emerson  Institute  dormitory,  and  the  Charleston  homes  referred  to 
are  all  two  stories  in  height,  which  is  as  high  as  this  t}^  will  permit,  and  indeed  it  is 
as  high  as  any  suburban  or  country  dormitory  of  frame  construction  should  be  built. 
This  simple  form  of  the  Southern  Colonial,  as  exemplified  by  the  dormitory  of  the  Emer- 
son Institute,  appears  to  be  very  appropriate  for  the  smaller  rural  institutions.  It  is 
very  homelike,  exceedingly  simple,  free  from  all  pretense,  and  more  domestic  than 
institutional. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  foregoing  simple  buildings  is  one  located  in  a  flat  section 
of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  dty  building,  regaled  with  the  furbelows  of  seven  styles  of 
architecture — Colonial  Gothic,  Classic,  Florentine,  French,  Renaissance,  and  Byzantine. 
It  is  built  of  granite  with  cement  lintels  that  should  have  been  granite;  one  fagade  is 
built  of  galvanized  iron;  the  ceilings  are  wastefuUy  high;  the  atihosphere  is  bamy; 
the  attic  is  a  maze  of  waste  construction;  and  the  building  is  crowned  with  towers, 
spires,  domes,  and  turrets,  and  girt  about  with  incongruous  facades,  bays,  and  excres- 
cences. It  was  designed  by  a  preacher  after  a  study  of  postcard  pictures  of  churches 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  planned  by  a  mechanic.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  eccentricities  of  design  and  the  errors  of  planning  have  added  50  per  cent  to  the  cost 
of  the  building.  With  all  this  show  and  false  architecture  there  is  no  heating  plant. 
Stoves  are  used,  and  stove-pipes,  black  and  rusty,  dangle  about  the  lofty  ceiling  spaces. 
One  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  school  pronounced  the  building  a  "white  elephant." < 
It  would  seem  to  be  axiomatic  that  school  buildings  shotdd  not  be  the  restdt  of  an 
effort  to  produce  a  veneer  of  impressive  architectural  forms,  but  should  be  an  evolution 
from  within,  an  outward  expression  of  an  inward  purpose,  and  that  purpose  an  educa- 
tional process. 

An  especially  awkward  building  is  the  three-story  domestic-science  building  at  one 
of  the  Virginia  schools,  square  as  a  box  up  and  down  and  around,  bare  as  a  bam,  covered 
all  over  with  sheets  of  rusted  tin,  and  fringed  at  the  top  with  false  galvanized  iron  f rit- 
terings.     Out  of  the  flat  roof  shoots  a  square  tower  small  at  the  bottom  and  big  at  the 
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top,  bluntly  pointed  and  like  a  stubbed,  squared  sky-rocket.  Unfortunately  the  building 
sits  upon  a  hilltop  and  proclaims  itself  aloud  to  the  country-side. 

The  majority  of  the  institutional  buildings,  even  in  the  country,  have  been  branded 
with  the  characteristics  of  city  buildings,  characteristics  made  necessary  by  the  com- 
plex conditions  of  city  life — ^high  land  values,  high  cost  of  construction,  high  rents, 
scarcity  of  light  and  air,  and  crowded  living.  The  influence  is  most  marked  on  the 
fundamental  requirements — ^the  plan,  the  expression,  light  and  air,  the  height,  and  the 
size  and  location  of  windows.  The  plans  are  compact  and  formal,  when  the  wide,  open 
country  and  roomy  suburb  suggest  freedom,  a  spreading  out,  an  opening  up«  and  a  some- 
what informal  arrangement. 

The  top  story  of  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  dormitory  for  girls  in  the  south — at 
Fisk  University — ^has  the  windows  so  high  from  the  floor  that  the  girls  when  standing 
can  scarcely  see  out.  The  windows  are  small,  the  walls  are  painted  dark  green,  and  the 
impression  is  that  of  some  place  of  confinement.  The  boys'  dormitory  at  Bennett  Col- 
lege is  small  in  plan,  projects  Ave  stories  into  the  air,  and  looks  like  a  city  building  sitting 
on  flat  ground  in  the  country  (33 A). 

The  comparatively  new  chapel  and  dormitory  for  girls  at  another  institution  is 
of  brick,  three  stories  and  basement  high,  and  in  the  mansard  style  (34A).  The 
chapel  is  on  the  main  floor  with  the  dormitories  above.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  bad 
planning,  or  rather  no  planning,  as  the  stairs  and  the  method  of  lighting  some  of  the  girls' 
rooms  were  not  devised  until  after  the  building  was  started.  No  place  was  left  for  the 
stairways,  so  two  flights  of  open  stairs  were  hung  over  the  platform  of  the  chapel,  leading 
directly  from  the  chapel  up  to  the  dormitory.  By  this  arrangement  the  students  are 
obliged  to  go  through  the  open  chapel  to  get  to  their  rooms,  unless  indeed  they  use  the 
outside  wooden  stair  fire  escapes.  These  start  at  the  second  and  third  floors  respectively, 
run  out  directly  away  from  the  building  through  space,  and  land  on  the  ground  at  some 
distance  from  the  building.  The  building  is  so  large  and  square  on  the  ground  that 
light  can  not  penetrate  to  the  center,  and  the  inside  dormitory  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
have  no  windows  except  skylights  through  the  third  floor.  On  the  tnird  floor  the  inner 
dark  space  is  unusable,  being  railed  off  to  protect  the  glass  in  the  floor  over  the  dark 
rooms  below.  Overhead  is  another  set  of  skylights  to  Hght  those  in  the  floor  below. 
Such  a  condition  is  intolerable  and  inexcusable  and  belongs  to  the  dark  tenement  house 
days  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  would  be  illegal  in  many  States  and  in  all  up-to-date 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  new  dormitory  for  girls  at  Snow  Hill  School  is  a  dty  building  located  in  a  remote 
rural  district  of  the  black  belt  of  Alabama,  with  no  habitation  in  sight  except  the  school. 
•It  is  four  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  and  situated  on  a  prominent  hill  surrounded  by 
southern  pines.  The  high  brick  walls  with  small  openings  are  severe  rather  than  in- 
viting. There  is  nothing  about  the  building  to  suggest  a  country  home  for  girls  in  a 
warm  climate.  The  windows  are  small,  the  stories  higher  than  necessary,  tending  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  warehouse  or  a  military  building.  By  reducing  the  height  of  the 
stories  the  building  could  have  been  lowered  perhaps  25  per  cent,  thus  reducing  the  cost, 
cutting  the  expense  of  heat  and  light,  and  incidentally  making  the  building  more 
domestic  and  attractive.  The  domitory  is  one-third  latger  than  present  needs  call  for. 
This  building  should  have  been  two  or  three  stories  high,  certainly  not  more  than  three, 
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These  plans  show  interior  rooms  "A"  having  no  outside  windows.  Space  "B"  over  rooms 
"A"  contains  skylights  in  floor  and  in  ceiling.  It  is  waste  space,  since  it  can  not  be  used  for 
other  purposes.    What  little  light  rooms  ''A    receive  must  come  through  the  skylights. 
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of  simple  attractive  type,  like  the  girls'  dormitory  at  Claflin  University  (PI.  34B),  and 
even  if  built  of  wood  could  have  been  made  as  durable  as  the  early  colonial  homes.  This 
would  have  cost  much  less,  if  thoroughly  built  would  last  as  long  as  any  growing  school 
could  need,  and  would  be  more  homelike  and  more  convenient;  there  would  be  fewer 
steps  to  climb,  and  it  would  be  safer  from  fire  and  easier  to  replace  when  the  time  came. 

The  day  of  high  institutional  buildings  in  the  country  has  passed,  and  even  when  they 
are  built  in  cities  the  growing  e£fort  is  to  keep  down  the  height.  The  new  buildings  of 
the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology  and  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  are  three  stories 
high;  the  new  fireproof  buildings  of  Peabody  College  in  Nashville,  for  white  students, 
are  two  stories  high,  and  most  of  the  new  public-school  buildings  of  Oakland  and  many 
others  in  California  are  only  one  story  high.  The  one-story  type  shown  in  Plate  40  is 
an  illustration  of  a  remarkable  tendency  in  the  recent  development  of  school  buildings. 
In  addition  to  the  low  height,  most  of  the  plans  show  these  buildings  to  be  but  one 
room  deep,  with  openings  on  the  opposite  sides  giving  cross  ventilation,  the  sunny  side 
being  provided  with  a  porch  or  loggia  used  as  a  corridor.  These  California  buildings, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  based  on  the  same  principle  as  to  thickness  of  building,  porch, 
and  cross  ventilation  as  the  Shanklin  School  dormitories  and  the  Emerson  Normal  and 
Industrial  teachers'  donnitory. 

Every  colored  school  of  the  larger  class  has  one  or  more  four-story  buildings,  many 
of  them  of  wood  construction;  and  what  is  even  more  unfortunate,  and  really  inexcus- 
able, there  are  a  large  number  of  new  buildings  that  are  four  stories  high.  Among 
them  are  the  academic  building  of  Utica  Institute;  the  girls'  dormitory  at  Snow  Hill 
Institute,  Ala.;  the  proposed  building  at  Morehouse  College ;  the  proposed  dormitory  for 
girls  at  Livingstone  College;  the  boys' dormitory  at  Virginia  Union;  the  boys' dormitory 
at  Roger  Williams  University;  and  the  Meharry  Medical  School  building.  A  half  dozen 
presidents  of  colleges  having  buildings  four  stories  high  were  asked  their  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  number  of  stories  for  school  buildings.  Four  gave  three  stories  as  a  good 
height  and  two  preferred  two  or  three  stories.  Probably  the  most  authoritative  opinion 
would  give  one  or  two  stories  as  the  best  height — one  for  small  schools  and  two  for  large 
institutions,  where  plenty  of  land  is  available.  The  low  buildings  are  safer  in  fire  or 
panic,  having  fewer  stairs  to  climb;  they  eliminate  noise  overhead,  and  give  greater 
privacy  and  a  more  intimate  relation  with  the  natural  surroundings. 

The  administration  and  class  buildings  at  Claflin  College  and  the  academic  building 
at  Browning  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Camden,  S.  C,  are  especially  well  adapted  to 
their  purposes.  The  Claflin  building  is  an  attractive  example  of  the  brick  Colonial  style 
with  white  trimmings;  it  is  two  stories  high,  well  constructed,  and  conveniently 
planned;  it  has  a  durable  slate  roof,  and  the  rooms  and  halls  are  light.  It  .may  well 
serve  as  a  type  of  brick  building  to  be  followed  under  similar  conditions. 

All  too  frequently  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion  between  the  needs 
of  an  institution  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  the  institution's  income  and  educational 
circumstances,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  growth  between  the  character  of  some  big, 
new  building  and  the  needs  and  usefulness  of  the  old  ones.  Some  large  structure  is  pro- 
jected to  provide  for  various  branches  of  institutional  activity,  and  is  planned  to  be 
considerably  beyond  present  needs;  for  instance,  the  girls'  dormitory  of  Snow  Hill 
(PI.  33B)  and  the  academic  building,  Utica  Institute  (PI.  37B),  while  the  existing  buildings 
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may  be  of  the  simplest  wooden  type,  well  separated,  and  providing,  perhaps  inadequately, 
for  the  different  institutional  activities.  When  the  time  comes  to  build,  doubtless  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  keep  the  activities  separate,  as  in  the  old  buildings,  by  erecting 
smaller,  lower  frame  buildings  of  the  most  durable  construction  and  sufficient  for  present 
needs,  instead  of  large,  high,  expensive  masonry  buildings,  uninviting  and  inappropriate 
institutionally,  and  inconsistent  financially.  There  are  a  number  of  schools  where  it 
would  be  better  policy  to  inaugurate  general  repairs  rather  than  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  large,  expensive,  new  buildings. 

The  academic  building  of  the  Browning  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  is  especially 
commendable;  about  every  consideration  that  goes  to  produce  a  well-coordinated, 
convenient,  inexpensive,  and  attractive  building  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
this  model  classroom  building  (PI.  36).  The  building  is  of  frame  construction,  of  the 
ideal  height — ^two  stories — designed  in  the  Colonial  style,  painted  white,  conveniently 
planned,  and  durably  constructed  from  architects'  plans.  It  is  cheerful  and  inviting 
inside  and  out,  is  a  type  not  expensive  to  buUd,  is  provided  with  generous,  well-lighted 
stairs  and  halls,  and  is  not  too  high.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  by  ample  windows 
properly  placed,  and  running  nearly  to  the  ceiUng.  The  lighting  of  the  comer  rooms 
might  have  been  improved;  light  on  two  sides  of  a  classroom  is,  generally  speaking,  no 
longer  considered  ideal.  This  building  is  one  of  the  few  seen  in  the  South  in  which 
interior  settlement  has  been  guarded  against  by  proper  construction,  and  as  a  result  the 
cracking  of  plaster  is  negligible.  This  favorable  condition  is  really  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  the  use  of  good,  hard  plaster,  so  rarely  seen  elsewhere.  The  building  is  placed 
dose  to  the  ground  and  provides  no  basement  other  than  that  needed  for  storage  and  the 
heating  plant.  ' 

In  the  case  of  a  new  dormitory  for  girls  at  Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  base- 
ment floor  was  placed  level  with  the  surrounding  ground;  earth  was  then  filled  back 
around  the  foundations  several  feet  high;  small  windows  were  provided  through  the 
masonry  walls  above  the  new  earth,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  building  lifted  by  a 
long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  so-called  main  floor — a  full  story  above  the  natural  grotmd 
level.  The  basement  was  then  used  for  academic  and  dining  purposes.  The  general  use 
of  basement  space  is  another  instance  of  the  impress  of  city  influence,  and  its  use  is  often 
presented  as  a  sign  of  thrift  in  the  utilization  of  waste  space.  The  best  practice  elimi- 
nates entirely  for  school  purposes  the  use  of  the  basement,  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
dty,  unless  the  drcumstances  are  unusually  favorable  to  such  use,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case — on  sloping  land,  etc.  The  great  majority  of  colored  school  buildings  of  any  impor- 
tance have  basements  which  usually  project  well  above  the  ground.  The  main  entrance 
is  generally  at  the  top  of  a  long,  steep  flight  of  outside  stairs  leading  up  to  the  front  porch, 
and  the  basement  is  reached  only  from  the  main  floor  by  going  downstairs  again.  A 
much  truer  solution  is  to  plan  the  main  entrance  near  the  ground  levels  to  go  up  to  the 
main  floor  inside  the  building,  and  if  a  basement  is  necessary,  to  go  down  to  it  from  the 
ground  levd  entrance. 

The  designing  and  planning  of  most  of  the  buildings  of  recent  date  examined  was 
done  dther  by  professional  architects  or  by  manual-training  teachers.  A  comparison  of 
the  costs  shows  that  those  constructed  from  homemade  plans  cost  no  less,  in  some 
instances  materially  more;  in  at  least  one  instance  the  buildings  cost  twice  as  much 
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as  they  would  have  oost  had  they  been  planned  and  supervised  by  men  of  professional 
training  and  experience.  The  homemade  plans  ran  to  high  buildings,  high  ceilings, 
awkward  stair  arrangement,  waste  space,  small  windows  low  from  the  ceiling,  dark  halls, 
inadequate  fire  protection,  an  austere  or  formal  appearance;  and  generally  the  tmsden- 
tific  design  and  bad  construction  have  resulted  in  settlement,  cracks,  and  other  serious 
defects. 

The  basic  error  of  most  of  the  old  buildings,  and  of  many  of  the  new  ones  built  from 
homemade  plans,  is  the  endeavor  to  include  too  many  institutional  activities  under  one 
roof.  When  this  is  done  each  department  is  generally  obliged  to  sacrifice  something  to 
the  combination.  The  so-called  girls'  dormitory  of  Roger  Williams  University  at  Nash- 
ville is  comparatively  new  and  fairly  t3rpical  of  most  of  the  high  mansard  buildings  in 
which  divergent  functions  are  crowded  under  one  roof: 

Basement Dining  room  and  service. 

First  floor * Administratian  and  chapel. 

Second  floor Classrooms. 

Third  floor Girls'  dormitory. 

Fourth  floor Ph3rsical  exercises. 

It  has  become  a  generally  accepted  principle  that  in  most  cases  where  conditions  of 
space  and  cost  permit  the  ideal  plan  is  one  in  which  each  department  of  the  school  is 
separately  housed.  Good  illustrations  of  this  principle  are  found  at  Claflin  University, 
Voorhees  School,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  Virginia  Union  University,  where  dining  halls 
and  other  departments  are  housed  in  separate  buildings.  This  general  rule,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  separate  housing  of  the  various  departments  is  always 
advisable.  Oftentimes,  especially  in  the  design  of  schools  of  medium  size,  on  small 
grounds,  more  real  privacy  and  greater  economy  of  construction  and  operation  can 
be  secured  by  collecting  the  different  departments  under  one  roof,  in  separate  wings  of 
a  single  building. 

The  problem  of  natural  lighting  for  schools  has  been  worked  out  so  carefully  in 
the  past  few  years  that  it  is  unfortimate  when  new  buildings  have  their  window  areas 
arranged  according  to  the  old  custom.  About  half  of  the  newer  and  practically  all  of 
the  older  academic  buildings  have  their  windows  too  far  below  the  ceiling — in  one 
instance  as  low  as  4  feet  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C). 
The  comer  classrooms  in  every  case  receive  light  from  two  directions  instead  of  one,  as 
the  best  practice  now  pretty  generally  requires.  In  one  of  the  otherwise  most  satis- 
factory buildings  visited  the  light  was  admitted  on  one  side  and  one  end,  the  end  light 
falling  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils.  In  four  schools  the  light  came  from  the  right 
when  it  could  have  been  from  the  left  quite  as  easily. 

The  questions  of  wall  color,  amount  of  blackboard  space,  height  and  size  of  rooms, 
arrangement  of  roller  shades,  and  other  minor  but  important  details  are  treated  prac- 
tically at  random,  and  with  a  disregard  for  the  recent  great  advancement  in  classroom 
design.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  that,  so  far  as  natural  light  is  concerned,  the 
classrooms  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  country  public  schools  for  Negroes,  under  State 
supervision,  show  a  great  improvement  over  those  in  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
schools  for  Negroes. 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  STUDENT  LABOR. 

Student  labor,  while  often  highly  desirable  as  a  branch  of  instruction,  usually  results 
in  rather  tmsatisfactory  buildings.  The  term  student  labor  has  become  an  idiom  in 
the  phraseology  of  colored  schools.  Students  work  for  the  school  both  for  pay  and 
for  the  value  of  the  instruction  obtained  from  the  work  performed.  Among  the  trade 
and  agricultural  schools  the  practice  is  very  common.  The  object  of  student  labor  is 
threefold:  To  enable  the  students  to  earn  their  own  way,  in  part;  to  provide  a  practical 
method  of  learning  the  trades;  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  schools 
in  the  form  of  buildings  and  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  equipment.  It  is  very 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  student  labor  should  be  used  in  every  possible  case; 
although,  judging  from  actual  results,  it  is  evident  that  such  labor  is  often  used  without 
sufficiently  weighing  the  inexperience  of  the  available  laborers,  and  the  consequent  high 
cost  of  the  work,  as  compared  with  that  done  by  trained  and  experienced  mechanics. 

As  a  rule,  buildings  constructed  by  student  labor  are  more  expensive  and  less 
substantial  than  buildings  constructed  by  skilled  labor.  Student  labor  so  lowers  the 
standards  of  construction  as  to  produce  buildings  less  durable,  less  useful,  and  in  some 
cases  less  safe.  Frequently  the  excess  cost  of  building  by  student  labor  is  greater  than 
the  cost  of  giving  the  same  trade  instruction  by  some  other  method.  As  a  method  of 
instruction  it  is  highly  desirable,  and  a  very  direct  and  practical  method,  when  the 
resulting  structures  are  satisfactory  and  when  the  cost  is  not  excessive;  that  is,  when 
the  cost  to  build  using  student  labor  is  not  greater  than  the  cost  to  produce  by  skilled 
labor  plus  the  cost  of  equivalent  manual  instruction  given  in  some  other  way. 

The  difficulty  of  properly  balancing  the  loss  or  excess  cost  of  student  labor  against 
the  gain  in  instructional  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  comparison  brings  in  two 
different  domains  of  thought  and  activity.  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  educational  value 
of  trade  instruction  gained  by  the  erection  of  buildings  by  students  versus  the  durability, 
efficiency,  fitness  to  purpose,  and  cost  of  buildings  produced  by  such  labor.  The  value 
of  one  is  for  educators  to  determine;  the  value  of  the  other  is  for  builders  or  architects 
to  ascertain. 

Hampton  Institute  has  solved  the  problem  of  student  labor  in  a  workable  and 
profitable  manner.  Hampton  student-labor  buildings  apparently  cost  no  more  than 
buildings  built  by  skilled  labor  under  outside  contractors,  and  they  are  practically  as 
good.  At  this  school,  therefore,  the  trade  instructional  value  gained  from  actual  building 
operations  is  a  net  gain.  With  Hampton's  notably  successful  example  of  the  use  of 
student  labor  accessible  to  all,  it  would  appear  that  means  could  be  devised  by  which 
the  system  in  operation  there  could  be  made  to  apply  to  other  schools  where  student 
labor  is  used,  and  produce  a  greater  degree  of  success  than  is  now  achieved.  The 
benefits  accruing  from  student  labor,  if  economically  adjusted,  are  so  valuable  and  so 
vital  that  Hampton's  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  more  widely  studied  by  insti- 
tutions interested  in  the  subject. 

A  clear  example  of  the  failings  of  student  labor  working  from  home-made  plans  is 
the  construction  of  an  academic  building  recently  completed  by  a  large  Southern  school. 
The  building  is  60  feet  by  100  feet  on  the  ground  and  three  stories  high,  with  the  inevita- 
ble basement.  It  is  constructed  of  home-made  concrete  blocks,  cerditable  to  the  initia- 
tive and  ingenuity  of  the  designer,  but  monotonous  and  repelling  in  color  and  general 
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appearance.  The  btiilding  is  a  story  too  high,  and  has  but  one  stair  hall  and  no  fire 
escape  or  fire-extinguishing  devices.  The  windows  are  not  grouped  so  as  to  afford  left- 
hand  light  only,  and  are  too  far  from  the  ceiling  for  good  distribution  of  light.  The  con- 
struction is  faulty,  promising  considerable  settlement;  some  of  the  timbers  supporting 
the  roof  construction  are  already  bending,  and  additional  posts  have  been  put  in  the 
basement.  The  timber  was  sawed  from  the  log  and  the  logs  were  cut  from  the  standing 
timber  by  the  students.  The  finishing  lumber  was  bought.  The  laths  were  home-made, 
some  of  them  an  inch  thick;  they  required  twice  as  much  plaster  as  otherwise  necessary, 
thus  making  a  double  expense  and  producing  a  surface  predisposed  to  crack  and  fall  off, 
The  sidewalls  were  plastered  by  the  students,  the  ceilings  being  constructed  of  ceiling 
boards.  The  wall  was  so  uneven  that  the  baseboard  stood  an  inch  away  at  places, 
leaving  space  for  dust  and  vermin.  It  is  estimated  that  this  building  cOst  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  it  should.  The  cost  was  four  times  as  much,  relatively,  as  the  substantial, 
fire-protected  buildings  of  Lane  College,  which  were  built  by  skilled  mechanics. 

Student  labor  to  be  economical  should  have  more  supervision  than  skilled  labor, 
and,  roughly  speaking,  should  have  an  admixture  of  25  per  cent  of  outside  skilled  labor, 
the  practice  followed  at  Claflin  University.  The  skilled  labor  is  a  constant  object  lesson 
as  to  method,  as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  better  work.  Student  labor  is  most  apt  at  black- 
smithing,  brickwork,  painting,  and  plumbing,  and  least  proficient  in  plastering  and  fine 
carpentry.  For  the  most  part,  plaster  work  should  not  be  undertaken  by  students.  At 
one  institution  the  plastering  was  so  badly  done  that  in  two  buildings  the  plaster  doubt- 
less will  have  to  be  taken  down  and  replaced  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building  at  Hampton  Institute  (PI.  37  A)  and 
the  chapel  at  Berea  College,  Kentucky,^  are  entirely  satisfactory  and  very  commendable 
buildings.  They  v/ere  designed  by  architects  and  constructed  by  students.  The  brick- 
work is  well  laid,  the  carpentry  carefully  done,  and  the  paint  well  applied.  In  fact, 
these  buildings  are  so  skillfully  done  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  that  they  were  not 
done  by  skilled  labor. 

There  is  a  very  general  and  highly  gratifying  tendency  to  use  the  materials  that  are 
dose  at  hand  and  to  make  finished  materials  from  natund  raw  materials.  At  least  two 
of  the  rural  schools  make  their  own  brick  from  near-by  clay  beds,  and  in  some  instances 
sell  enough  to  the  genend  trade  to  keep  the  brick-yard  running  more  or  less  regularly. 
A  small  number  of  the  rural  schools  have  sufficient  sawmill  machinery  to  supply  their  own 
timber  and  rough  lumber  from  logs  cut  from  the  nearby  woods  by  students.  The  use 
in  a  concrete  building  of  oyster  shells,  replacing  gravel  or  broken  stone,  has  been  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks  for  a  large  building.  In  these  cases 
bricks  could  not  be  made,  as  there  are  no  clay  beds  in  the  vicinity.  Virginia  Union 
University  has  used  granite  from  a  near-by  quarry.  The  university  had  several  impor- 
tant buildings  to  construct,  and,  in  effect,  leased  an  idle  quarry  under  a  favorable  ar- 
rangement, quarrying  all  its  own  granite.  This  method  is  in  contrast  with  that  used  by 
Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  where  the  granite  was  brought  from  a  distance,  neces- 
sarily at  considerable  expense.  Tuskegee  manufactures  its  own  water  paints  from  local 
earths. 

The  most  common  defects  of  construction  are  those  relating  to  stability  and  dura- 
bility, and  to  the  misuse  or  inverted  use  of  materials  of  construction.     The  settling  of 
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the  interior  of  buildings  and  the  consequent  evils — ^unevenness  of  floors,  cracks  between 
the  floor  and  the  baseboard,  and  racking  of  woodwork,  and  the  cracking  of  {daster — 
were  found  so  common  as  to  direct  attention  to  a  search  for  the  cause.  So  far  as  was 
observed,  the  construction  was  faulty  in  one  essential  in  all  but  two  cases.  This  fault 
is  due  to  the  failure  to  realize  that  wood  shrinks  across  the  grain  but  not  lengthwise.  In 
constructing  the  framework  of  a  wooden  building  so  as  to  prevent  unequal  settlement 
with  its  train  of  troubles,  the  outside  walls  and  the  inside  partitions  must  have  the  same 
amount,  always  as  little  as  possible,  of  cross-grain  wood  at  the  floors  and  ceilings  in  theform 
of  horizontal  timber.  The  interior  partitions  of  masonry  buildings  must  have  practi- 
cally no  cross-grain  wood  to  produce  shrinkage.  If  the  partitions  of  a  frame  or  masonry 
building  have  materially  more  cross-grain  wood  than  the  outside  walls,  in  time  the  par- 
titions will  shrink  while  the  outside  walls  will  stand,  and  the  results  will  be  as  above 
described.  Interior  settlement  not  due  to  faulty  foundations  but  to  inexperience  in 
framing  is  easily  prevented  and  at  a  negligible  expense. 

Durability  is  largely  affected  by  the  tightness  of  the  buildings  against  the  elements 
and  the  strength  of  the  original  members  of  construction.  Though  the  frame  academic 
building  of  Snow  HiU  Normal  and  Industrial  School  has  only  been  built  a  short  time,  it 
is  so  frail  that  its  strength  is  in  question  and  its  life  limited.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  to  build  a  smaller  and  more  durable  structure,  which  would  still  have  been  large 
enough  for  present  needs,  would  have  cost  no  more,  and  would  have  lasted  almost 
indefinitely. 

The  flooring  used,  with  but  few  exceptions,  has  been  the  ordinary  domestic  pine 
that  shows  wavy  graining.  It  is,  perhaps,  serviceable  enough  where  the  wear  is  moderate, 
but  its  use  in  public  places  is  false  economy.  The  ordinary  pine  floors  wear  down 
unevenly  in  a  short  time,  the  harder  boards  outlasting  the  softer,  while  the  exposed 
nails  prevent  the  wood  from  wearing  down  around  them,  thus  producing  a  bumpy 
floor,  the  effect  of  which  immediately  lowers  the  standard  of  an  otherwise  orderiy 
building.  Edge-grain  flooring,  the  kind  that  shows  very  flne  straight  lines  of  grain,  comes 
from  the  same  log  as  the  grainy  kind,  costs  a  little  more,  lasts  a  great  deal  longer,  and 
is  decidedly  more  economical  to  use.  This  kind  of  flooring  should  be  employed  in  corn* 
dors  and  public  rooms,  while  the  softer  kind  might  be  used  in  dormitory  rooms,  adminis- 
tration offices,  and  other  places  where  there  is  less  wear.  In  one  building  edge-grain  pine 
had  been  used  for  15  years  and  showed  no  serious  wear  except  at  the  main  entrance. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  home  product  with  most  schools  and  adds  so  much  to  orderliness 
and  durability,  it  is  a  subject  for  note  that  it  is  so  rarely  used. 

COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  conditions  of  the  investigation  did  not  permit  of  an  extensive  or  detailed  study 
of  the  important  subject  of  cost,  particularly  the  relations  of  cost  to  results  obtained. 
An  authoritative  opinion  would  have  to  be  based  on  a  working  knowledge  of  local 
building  conditions,  with  particular  attention  to  the  points  wherein  these  differ  from 
the  normal.  The  information  collected  in  the  field  and  the  costs  calculated  therefrom 
however,  show  a  few  things  very  cdearly.  The  value  of  18  buildings  of  var3dng  kinds, 
and  belonging  to  different  institions  in  several  States,  was  inquired  into  and  the  cost, 
as  given  and  the  value  as  estimated  were  found  to  coincide  approximately  in  a  reason- 
46927**— Bull.  38—17 15 
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able  number  of  cases.  This  degree  of  approximation  of  the  amowit  of  building  received 
to  the  amount  of  money  expended  is  encouraging,  and  indicates  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  sincerity  of  effort  to  transform  money  into  buildings. 

The  estimated  values  of  buildings  have  not  been  fully  discounted  by  minor  errors, 
inaccuracies,  and  inconsistencies,  that  do  not  materially  impair  the  life  or  the  useful- 
ness of  the  buildings,  even  though  such  defects  would  in  the  market  of  supply  and 
demand  materially  lower  the  values  as  estimated.  This  method  of  valuation,  if  not 
technically  accurate,  because  it  takes  into  account  the  intention,  the  effort,  and  the 
circumstances,  is  at  least  one  that  has  respect  for  the  human  element.  In  other  wo)'ds, 
the  estimates  represent  values  of  the  buildings  for  the  particular  purpose  in  view,  even 
though  the  buildings  may  be  imperfect. 

Reference  to  the  following  table  will  show  the  degree  of  uniformity  of  the  given 
cost  of  any  particular  building  as  compared  with  its  estimated  value.  The  table  also 
shows  the  estimated  cost  per  cubic  unit  of  the  different  buildings.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  relative  comparison  of  the  cost  of  any  one  building  with  that  of  any 
other  and  is  made  necessary  by  differences  in  size  and  in  character.  For  instance, 
the  given  cost  of  the  academic  building  of  one  institution  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
estimated  actual  value,  while  the  given  cost  of  the  academic  building  of  another  (Lane 
College)  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  value.  It  would  be  interesting  and  doubt- 
less instructive  to  give  further  study  to  these  two  buildings  to  find  ou^  how  in  the  one 
instance  a  building  cost  one-half  what  might  be  expected,  and  in  the  other  it  cost  twice 
what  might  be  expected. 

The  extraordinary  difference  in  relative  cost  between  these  two  buildings  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  buildings.  The  academic 
building  of  Lane  College  was  constructed  by  skilled  labor  from  architects'  plans.  The 
outside  walls  are  of  brick,  trimmed  with  terra  cotta;  the  main  partitions  are  of  masonry; 
settlement  is  provided  against;  the  plaster  work  and  the  carpentry  are  good;  and 
the  building  as  a  whole,  inside  and  out,  has  an  expression  and  an  atmosphere  emblem- 
atic of  its  uses.  The  academic  building  at  the  other  institution  was  constructed  by 
student  labor  from  plans  made  by  a  manual-training  teacher.  The  outside  walls  are  of 
concrete  blocks;  the  partitions  are  of  wood;  settlement  is  not  provided  against;  the 
plaster  work  and  the  carpentry  are  manifestly  the  work  of  inexperienced  eyes  and 
hands;  while  the  building  as  a  whole,  as  compared  with  the  Lane  building,  is  uninvit- 
ing and  crude,  however  commendable  it  may  be  when  account  is  taken  of  the  struggle 
that  apparently  was  necessary  to  produce  it. 

These  important  differences  in  the  character  of  the  two  buildings  still  further  widen 
the  breach  between  the  costs,  and  if  taken  into  the  account  they  would  increase  the 
relative  cost  of  the  first  building  mentioned  to  five  times  that  of  the  Lane  building.  If 
the  cost  of  the  Lane  building  were  more  than  normal  and  the  cost  of  the  other  building 
less,  the  discrepancy  would  be  more  easily  explicable.  As  the  costs  stand,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  causes  for  them  except  speculative  ones.  Either  the  estimated  values  or  the 
given  costs  are  incorrect,  or  else  the  building  in  question  at  the  one  institution,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  should,  and  the  building  in  question  at  the 
other  cost  one-half  as  much  as  it  should.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  excessive  cost 
may  have  been  due  to  unskilled  plans,  inexperienced  supervision,  student  labor,  indis- 
criminate bookkeeping,  or  to  an  unfortunate  use  of  the  building  funds.     In  the  case  of 
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Lane  the  extremely  low  cost  may  have  been  due  to  highly  economical  plans,  experi- 
enced supervision,  skilled  labor,  or  possibly  to  the  omission  from  the  stated  cost  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  equipment  of  the  building,  such  as  heating,  plumbing,  and  electric  work. 
Details  such  as  these  are  often  not  included  in  the  general  contract,  and  by  inadvertence 
may  have  been  omitted  from  the  total  reported  cost;  or  certain  work  may  have  been 
donated  and  therefore  not  appear.  Since  such  omissions  may  be  the  result  only  of  care- 
lessness in  making  up,  or  givinjg;  out  figures,  it  is  obviously  important  to  note  that  such 
misleading  statements  indicate  laxity  or  incompetence,  which  should  be  corrected. '  At 
all  events,  the  buildings  of  Lane  College  are  good  and  substantial  and  may  well  be  studied 
as  to  completeness  as  well  as  to  cost. 

COST  OF  CERTAIN  TYPICAL  BUILDINGS. 

Grammar  school  for  white  people. 

Kirkwood,  Mo.  (PI.  39B);  corridors,  stairs,  boiler 
ipom,  fuel  room  fireproof  and  the  only  one  in 

this  list  so  built;    finished  brick  basement;    ^^,  «  .        ^ 

terrar-cotta  tnmoimgs;   roof  of  slate,  floors  of     units.       Unit  value.         valne.         Given  cost. 

hard  maple,  inside  finish  of  oak 325, 500       fa  la  $39, 4x5 

Snow  Hill  School. 

Girls*  dormitory  (PI.  33B);    new,  three  stories, 

brick 360, 000  .  ID         $36, 000         45, 000 

Lane  College.    PI.  35A 

Academic  building;  brick  and  terracotta;  three 

stories,  fire  walls  of  brick 646, 900  .  zi  71, 000         26, 750 

Girls'  hall;  three  stories,  brick 327, 700  .  loK        34*  500  16, 000 

Boys'  hall;  three  stories,  brick 419,  500  .  zo>a        44, 000         22, 000 

OkoUma  School. 

Academic  building;  four  stories,  brick 248, 400  .  io}4        26, 000         40, 000 

Meharry  Hospital. 

Three  stories,  brick  fire  walls 306, 000  .  z2>^       38, 500         43, 000 

Roger  Williams. 

Academic  building;  four  stories,  brick 324, 8co  .  zoX       34i  000         35, 000 

Boys'  dormitory;  new,  three  stories,  brick 228, 500  .  io>^        24, 000       -j^^'  ^ 

Paine  College. 

Girls'  dormitory;  new,  three  stories,  brick 2x0, 000  .  zo  ax,  000       ^  23, 500 

Voorhees  School. 

Dining  hall;  new,  one  story,  brick,  mostly  open 

space;  zio  kitchen  fittings xx7, 900  . 8  9, 500  7, 000 

Claflin  University. 

Girls'  dormitory  (PI.  34B);    new,  three  stories, 

brick 33ii5«>  .  loK        3S»«»  32,000 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School. 

Girls'  dormitory;  two  stories,  brick 448, 000  .  10  45, 000         45, 000 

Browning  Industrial  School. 

Academic  building  (PI.  36);  new,  two  stories, 

frame 248,000  .g}^       23,500       *  23, 500 

Penn  School. 

Industrial  building;   one  story,  concrete,  tilel  ..  1 12, 000 

>ii4,Soo  .g}4        zxjooo        {     ' 

ixjof J     ^^  ^  li3>«» 

Academic  building;  two  stories,  frame X48,  500  . 9  13, 000       '  X3, 000 

Virginia  Union  University. 

Boys'  dormitory;  new,  four  stories,  granite 321, 750  .  14  45>  000         50, 000 

*  $35,000  with  fittings.  '  About  $as,ooo  with  fittings.  '  Contract. 
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The  buildings  showing  wide  variations  in  cost  from  the  normal,  as  well  as  those  con- 
taining inexcusable  defects  scarcely  attributable  to  lack  of  experience,  suggest  the 
desirability  of  adopting  a  voucher  system  during  the  period  of  building  construction. 
This  would  prevent  most  mistakes  and  make  possible  an  audit  of  the  amounts  of  the 
receipts  and  the  expenditures.  Although  such  an  audit  could  not  determine  whether  the 
funds  had  been  properly  or  improperly  spent,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  collusion,  and 
misappropriation  of  funds.  Nor  is  it  apparent  how  misdirection  of  funds  can  be 
prevented  without  some  outside  help.  Here  is  an  obviously  good  opportunity  for  educa- 
tional boards  to  accomplish  a  useful  purpose,  by  devising  and  putting  into  operation 
some  form  of  construction  superintendence  and  audit  of  construction  vouchers. 

Experienced  superintendence  would  easily  eliminate  most  of  the  errors  of  con- 
struction previously  referred  to,  and  at  the  same  time  would  largely  prevent  the  unin- 
tentional errors  as  to  final  cost.  Such  superintendence,  in  addition  to  bettering  the 
construction,  would  in  the  long  run  materially  reduce  the  cost.  In  addition  to  the  more 
harmful  defects  previously  mentioned,  there  are  an  endless  number  of  minor  ones  that 
adequate  superintendence  would  prevent.  One  of  the  stone  buildings  of  Storer  College, 
West  Virginia,  has  wooden  Untels  over  the  windows.  The  theological  building  at  Liv- 
ingstone College  has  a  porch  floor  built  of  a  concrete  slab  held  up  by  wooden  joists. 
The  wooden  joists  were  too  small  and  too  far  apart  and  the  concrete  slab  was  weak  in 
itself,  so  the  porch  has  collapsed.  At  Tuskegee  the  ends  of  the  floor  joists  in  a  build- 
ing under  construction  were  built  solidly  into  the  brick  wall,  allowing  no  air  space  to 
prevent  decay.  Work  like  this  would  be  illegal  in  most  cities,  and  it  is  such  defects  as 
these,  as  well  as  others  more  serious,  that  experienced  supervision  would  prevent.  To  be 
sure,  superintendence  can  not  take  the  place  of  thoroughly  considered  plans  nor  of  skill 
on  the  paVt  of  the  workmen,  but  it  can  undertake  to  help  the  mechanics  understand  the 
plans  and  translate  them  into  material  form.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find,  if  it 
were  determinable,  that  $i,ooo  of  every  $10,000  appropriated  for  building  purposes  in 
connection  with  colored  schools  is  wasted  in  one  way  or  another.  A  small  fraction  of 
this  loss  would  provide  continuous  supervision  during  the  entire  construction  period^ 
and  a  day's  consulting  opinion,  if  the  plans  were  homemade,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
economy,   the  convenience,   the  durability,   and   the  attractiveness  of   the  finished 

buildings. 

SANITATION. 

The  problems  of  sanitation  that  especially  attracted  attention  were  sewage  and 
garbage  disposal,  water  supply,  ventilation,  and  provisions  against  vermin.  With 
certain  exceptions,  it  can  be  said  that  institutions  having  sewer  connections  have  accept- 
able toilet  facilities  and  standard  plumbing  fixtures.  At  one  of  the  best-known  insti- 
tutions in  the  South,  the  toilets  in  one  of  the  dormitories  had  neither  daylight  nor 
ventilation.  In  general,  schools  located  within  cities  have  plumbing,  while  those  in 
the  country  have  privies;  and  as  might  be  expected,  the  character  of  the  privies  is  little 
better  than  the  term  usually  implies.  About  one-third  of  the  schools  visited  have  out- 
side privies  built  of  wood;  the  remainder  have  standard  plumbing  fixtures  within  the 
building,  occasionally  including  shower  baths  for  boys. 

If  it  were  possible  to  assume  careful  use  of  the  privies  by  the  students  and  daily 
care  by  the  authorities,  they  could,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  present  necessity,  be  accepted 
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as  temporary  expedients;  but  the  observations  showed  conclusively  that  they  are  not 
carefully  used  or  properly  cared  for.  There  was  but  one  masonry  privy  seen  and  but 
two  privies  that  received  daily  attention.  The  majority  were  sufficiently  removed, 
although  at  two  large  institutions  they  were  inexcusably  near  dormitories  when  they 
could  easily  have  been  placed  farther  away.  In  fact,  the  very  necessity  that  they  be 
located  at  a  distance  is  an  argument  against  them,  and  the  evils  transmitted  from 
them  by  flies,  air,  water,  and  otherwise,  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  reference. 
The  common  repugnance  to  the  subject  should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  them,  at  least 
In  connection  with  any  large  school  community.  In  the  absence  of  careful  use  and  daily 
attention  the  only  solution,  where  sewer  connections  are  not  available,  is  the  expensive 
one  of  using  standard  porcelain  fixtures  with  a  septic  tank,  unless  a  sanitary  privy  of 
masonry,  lined  with  nonabsorbent  materials  and  located  over  a  septic  tank,  can  be 
devised.  Whether  lavatories  with  running  water  are  provided  in  batteries  in  a  common 
wash  room,  or  whether  bowls  and  pitchers  filled  from  an  outside  pump  are  used,  are 
primarily  questions  of  cost  and  convenience  rather  than  of  sanitation.  If  running  water 
is  conveniently  located  on  each  floor,  the  washbowl  and  pitcher  may  well  continue  to  serve 
their  ancient  purposes.  Ample  and  inviting  facilities  for  bathing,  however  simple,  should 
be  provided.  At  Voorhees  School  showers  for  girls  were  improvised,  the  sprays  apparently 
made  of  sheet  metal  punched  full  of  holes,  and  the  tubs  underneath  made  of  barrels 
sawed  in  two. 

The  character  of  the  water  supply,  like  that  of  the  plumbing,  largely  depends  on 
the  location  of  the  school,  whether  in  the  country  or  within  the  city.  The  country 
schools  depend  on  wells,  dug  or  driven,  the  smaller  schools  having  dug  wells  and  the 
larger  ones  driven  wells.  The  driven  wells  are,  or  should  be,  free  from  surface  contami- 
nation; the  dug  wells  may  be  or  may  not  be.  In  two  cases  the  latter  were  found  too 
close  to  the  school  buildings,  while  a  third,  at  a  school  of  500  students,  was  lined  with 
brick  and  built  like  a  cistern,  and  was  only  a  few  feet  from  and  below  a  sluggish  stream 
obviously  unfit  for  domestic  use.  The  water  in  the  cistern  was  cloudy,  and  the  back 
of  the  well  curb  had  been  used  as  an  outdoor  privy.  Some  time  ago  the  school  had  an 
epidemic,  since  which  time  the  water  in  this  cistern  has  not  been  used  for  drinking. 
Bubbling  drinking  fountains  have  been  introduced  at  Penn  School  and  at  Haines  Normal 
and  Industrial  School,  and  possibly  at  others. 

Contrary  to  what  might  popularly  be  expected,  the  ventilation  by  means  of  doors, 
transoms,  and  windows  is  generally  excellent.  To  be  sure,  this  is  a  matter  of  discipline 
rather  than  of  construction,  except  in  one  of  the  dormitories  at  Hampton  Institute, 
where  the  plan  of  entirely  omitting  the  transoms  was  noted,  and  in  the  girls'  dormitory 
at  Claflin  University,  where  the  device  was  seen  of  replacing  the  transoms  by  large  slats 
which  can  not  be  closed.  This  seems  an  excellent  provision.  There  was  scarcely  a 
living  room  or  a  classroom  visited  that  did  not  have  some  windows  or  transoms  open, 
and  that  did  not  seem  to  have  good  air.  Most  of  the  clothes-closet  doorways  were  hung 
with  short  curtains,  an  opening  being  left  at  the  top  or  bottom.  There  was  every  evi- 
dence that  some  one  had  preached  well  the  gospel  of  fresh  air. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  devise  frame  construction  so  that  it  will  be  at  least  vermin- 
resisting  if  not  vermin-proof.  To  provide  against  bugs  and  insects,  the  first  essential  is 
to  design  the  frame  against  shrinkage  in  the  manner  previously  referred  to;  the  second 
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is  to  use  dry  timber  and  lumber;  and  the  third  is  to  make  the  carpentry  and  plaster 

joints  so  tight  that  the  paint  or  varnish  will  fill  them.    The  more  plaster  is  used,  and 

the  fewer  ceiling  bocu-ds  there  are,  the  better  for  tightness;  and  the  plastering  should 

completely  cover  the  surface  behind  baseboards  and  door  and  window  casings.     Mice  and 

rats  are  readily  excluded  by  closing  all  vertical  openings  in  the  partitions  at  each  floor. 

This  should  be  done  in  any  event  as  a  measure  of  fire  protection.    Such  openings  can  be 

closed  with  tin,  masonry,  or  pieces  of  the  uprights  that  support  the  partitions.    This 

precaution,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  above,  must  be  attended  to  during  construction, 

although  it  is  often  possible  to  close  the  vertical  openings  in  the  basement  and  in  the 

attic  later,  and  if  well  done,  these  simple  and  inexpensive  expedients  will  prevent  most 

of  the  trouble.    A  boy  at  one  of  the  large  institutions  with  about  450  students  was  asked 

if  there  were  rats  in  the  dormitory.    "O,  yes,  sir,  terrible,"  he  said,  "that's  what  started 

the  last  fire  we  had,"  meaning  that  the  rats  gnawed  the  matches  used  to  light  the 

students'  oil  lamps.. 

MECHANICAL  PLANTS. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  principle  among  the  Negro  schools  in  relation  to  the 
installation  of  central  or  isolated  mechanical  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  heat,  light, 
and  power.  There  could  be  no  unifonnity  in  practice,  because  of  the  almost  infinite 
variation  in  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  different  schools.  The  question  of 
the  installation  of  a  central  mechanical  plant  is  highly  technical  and  its  solution  in  every 
case  requires  the  broadest  business  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  shaping  the  aims  of 
the  institution,  working  in  conjunction  with  expert  mechanical  skill  and  experience  in 
the  installation  of  similar  central  plants,  particularly  plants  for  institutions  of  learning. 
The  intricacies  of  the  problem  are  so  great  and  the  results  at  best  so  uncertain  that  any 
other  procedure  is  unwise  and  very  likely  to  result  in  a  plant  that  will  produce  an  annual 
deficit,  if  indeed  it  does  not  fail  to  accomplish  its  intended  purpose.  Such  plants  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  caution,  particularly  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider 
them  a  boon  of  economy. 

Some  plants  now  operating  are  of  questionable  economy.  At  one  important  insti- 
tution for  men,  with  substantial  masonry  buildings  that  are  considerably  separated,  the 
president  stated  that  it  does  not  pay  to  run  the  central  plant  except  at  certain  times 
and  under  certain  conditions.  The  plant  was  designed  for  the  generation  of  steam  heat, 
hot  water,  and  light.  During  the  months  when  heat  is  not  required  the  expense  of 
manufacturing  light  exceeds  the  cost  of  buying  it  from  the  city;  and  accordingly  at  such 
times  the  plant  is  shut  down,  while  the  depreciation  and  the  interest  on  the  investment 
run  on.  It  would  appear  that  the  problem  of  an  economical  plant  was  not  satisfactorily 
solved  here.  To  make  a  considerable  investment  of  capital  in  the  construction  of  an 
electric  light  and  heating  plant,  and  then  buy  electric  current  part  of  the  time  while  the 
plant  lies  idle,  suggests  a  serious  mistake  in  principle  or  design,  or  else  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  operation  of  the  plant. 

At  another  school  of  about  the  same  size  having  its  buildings  widely  separated,  a 
central  plant  is  used  for  the  generation  of  a  small  amount  of  power,  heat,  and  light  for  one 
main  building  and  two  other  frame  buildings.  There  are  less  than  250  students 
and  the  coal  consumption  amounts  to  over  60  tons  a  month.  Inquiry  showed  that  the 
insulation  of  the  longest  steam  main  had  failed  and,  apparently,  a  considerable  proportion 
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of  the  steam  was  being  wasted  in  the  underground  pipe  before  reaching  the  buildings 
for  which  the  steam  was  intended.  Even  had  the  installation  been  perfect,  however, 
these  buildings  were  probably  situated  at  too  great  a  distance  for  economical  and  satis- 
factory service.  Inasmuch  as  the  neighboring  town  sells  electric  light,  the  solution 
might  be  to  have  a  local  or  isolated  heating  plant  in  a  fireproof  room  adjoining  the  main 
building  or  in  the  basement  and  to  buy  the  lighting  current  from  the  city. 

At  a  school  with  about  400  students,  where  nearly  all  of  the  buildings  are  of  frame 
construction,  there  are  three  isolated  plants,  considerable  distances  apart,  generating 
steam  for  different  purposes.  At  one  plant  steam  for  heating  is  made,  at  another  electric 
current  for  lighting,  and  at  the  third  high-pressure  steam  for  pumping  water.  Inas- 
much as  electric  current  is  so  easily  transmitted  by  wire,  the  generating  plant  can  be 
placed  anywhere  upon  the  grounds,  as  far  as  transmission  is  concerned;  and  accordingly 
there  appears  no  reason  why  at  least  two,  and  possibly  all  three,  of  these  plants  should 
not  be  combined  under  one  roof.  In  this  institution  each  plant  has  an  outdoor  coal  pile, 
unoonfined  and  wastefuUy  scattered  about. 

In  lat^e  institutions,  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  not  too 
widely  separated,  a  central  heating  plant  is  likely  to  be  more  economical  than  a  number 
of  isolated  plants.  In  fact,  the  more  congested  the  plan  of  the  institution  and  the 
higher  the  buildings  the  more  favorable  are  the  conditions  for  the  central  heating  plant; 
and  the  farther  the  institution  is  removed  from  dty  conditions  the  less  likely  it  is  that 
a  central  heating  plant  will  be  an  economical  investment  and  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
a  number  of  small  isolated  plants  will  better  satisfy  the  requirements.  If  electric  cur- 
rent can  be  bought  locally  at  reasonable  rates  for  light  and  power,  and  if  the  institution 
has  a  small  number  of  well-separated  buildings,  then  separate  or  isolated  low-pressure 
heating  plants  for  each  building  or  group  of  buildings  promise  the  most  economical 
solution. 

In  one  academic  building  visited  and  in  one  large  new  dormitory  for  girls  no  pro- 
vision whatever  has  been  made  for  heat,  either  by  stoves  or  otherwise.  There  are  no 
chimneys  or  heating  plants  and  no  arrangements  for  installing  them.  At  another 
institution  for  girls  two  lai^ge  buildings  are  built  fast  to  each  other  and  each  has  its 
own  low-pressure,  cast-iron  boiler,  calling  for  separate  coal  supplies  and  separate  main- 
tenance when  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  one  enlarged  plant  would  consume  less  fuel,  re- 
quite but  one  f uelsupply,  and  take  less  care  to  operate  and  maintain.  Straight  University 
has  five  buildings  averaging  three  stories  high  and  of  considerable  size — sufiident  to 
accommodate  nearly  700  students.  The  central  building  has  a  heating  plant;  the 
others  are  heated  by  stoves.  The  buildings  are  dose  together  on  a  dty  lot,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  a  central  heating  plant  for  all  the  buildings  would  be  an  econ- 
omical investment.  On  the  other  hand,  Lane  College,  with  an  enrollment  of  225  students, 
has  a  central  heating  plant  for  three  large  buildings  as  favorably  conditioned  for  a  cen- 
tral plant  as  those  of  Straight  University,  yet  200  tons  of  coal  are  used  during  the  winter 
months  for  heating  only.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  high  consumption  of  coal 
indicates  a  defect  in  the  plant,  possibly  too  small  a  boiler  rather  than  a  misapplication 
of  the  prindples  determining  the  installation  of  central  plants. 

The  ideal  condition  for  the  installation  of  a  central  heating  plant,  in  addition  to 
the  congestion  just  referred  to,  is  in  connection  with  a  central  power  plant  furnishing 
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power  for  machinery  or  other  purposes  duxing  the  day  and  electric  light  during  the 
evening  and  early  morning.  By  this  arrangement  the  waste  steam  from  the  production 
of  power  and  light  is  used  to  produce  heat,  and  its  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  con- 
versely, to  the  degree  that  the  production  of  light  or  power  is  reduced,  to  that  degree, 
i^>proximately,  will  the  cost  of  heating  be  increased  and  the  normal  conditions  ap- 
proached for  isolated  plants,  especially  if  the  buildings  are  low  and  widely  separated. 
A  considerable  number  of  schools  now  using  stoves  have  buildings  of  ample  size  to 
call  for  the  installation  of  isolated  plants.  In  fact,  if  isolated  plants  were  installed 
under  proper  safeguards,  the  danger  from  fire  would  be  considerably  lessened.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  know  whether  lighting  by  some  form  of  home-made  gas 
could  not  be  installed  to  advantage  in  a  great  many  of  the  buildings  now  using  oil  lamps. 

The  location  of  central  power  plants  should  be  influenced  by  the  following  con- 
siderations: Proximity  to  the  school  buildings,  fuel  delivery  and  ash  removal,  the 
question  of  smoke,  and  the  lowness  of  the  ground  required  by  the  heating  plant.  Smoke 
can  be  almost  eliminated  by  special  types  of  automatic  stokers,  special  types  of  smoke- 
oonsuming  boilers,  or  even  by  the  enforcement  of  careful  methods  of  firing  almost  any 
boiler.  Many  of  the  first-dass  cities  now  have  regulations  on  smoke  prevention, 
mainly  relating  to  the  frequency  of  firing  the  boilers. 

Naturally  much  of  the  machinery  used  for  school  necessities  and  for  industrial 

training  is  after  the  older  patterns  and  is  belt  driven  rather  than  motor  driven.     Many 

belts  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  were  found,  and  none  was  seen  that  was  guarded, 

despite  the  general  present-day  tendency  to  protect  all  dangerous  machinery.    Many 

States  require  by  law  that  moving  machinery  likely  to  cause  accident  be  properly 

guarded.    One  of  the  large  State  schools,  having  about  450  students,  develops  its  own 

heat  as  well  as  the  power  for  its  industrial  machinery.    For  some  reason  not  apparent 

this  school  bought  an  electric  motor-driven  fan  for  the  forges  in  the  blacksmith  shop 

and  paid  monthly  bills  to  the  neighboring  dty  for  electric  current  to  run  the  fan,  when 

only  a  few  feet  off  a  machinery  shaft  was  spinning  away  that  might  just  as  well  have 

been  belted  to  the  fan,  thus  saving  the  original  investment  of  the  motor  and  the  monthly 

current  bills.    Tuskegee  has  25  isolated  engines  for  various  purposes  scattered  over  the 

school  and  farm.     In  all  probability  it  would  prove  cheaper  to  replace  these  engines  with 

the  various  boilers  or  long  steam  mains  by  electric  motors  supplied  with  current  from 

the  central  plant  now  being  erected.     Whether  this  central  plant,  costing  $250,000,  will 

justify  itself  the  future  will  soon  reveal.     The  buildings  are  so  scattered  and  the  interest 

on  the  investment  so  great  as  to  make  the  outcome  of  the  undertaking  of  exceptional 

interest. 

FIRE,  EGRESS,  AND  INSURANCE. 

Probably  the  neglect  to  guard  against  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  fire 
is  the  most  common  and  the  most  dangerous  defect  in  connection  with  colored  schools. 
This  sort  of  neglect  is  a  national  weakness.  The  American  people  destroy  by  fire  half 
the  eqmvalent  of  the  value  of  buildings  erected  each  year  and  eight  times  as  much  per 
capita  as  the  European  peoples;  and  undoubtedly  fire  hazards  of  the  colored  schools  must 
be  considerably  above  the  average  American  hazard  for  buildings  of  all  uses.  Schools, 
together  with  other  places  of  habitation  and  assembly,  should,  of  all  buildings,  be  rea- 
sonably safe  against  fire.    The  indifference  to  fire  appears  in  the  absence  of  precau- 
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tionary  means  to  prevent  fire  and  the  lack  of  means  to  put  it  out  and  to  save  life.  A 
very  small  minority  of  the  buildings  are  properly  protected  agsdnst  fire.  Consider  a 
cheaply  built,  four-story,  wooden  dormitory  full  of  girl  students.  Each  floor,  including 
the  basement,  has  a  stove;  each  room  has  a  lamp  and  matches;  the  ceilings  are  of 
wood,  not  plaster;  there  is  but  one  stairway,  and  that  built  of  wood  in  the  center  of  the 
building  and  not  inclosed;  and  the  roof  is  of  shingles,  penetrated  by  many  chimneys. 
There  is  no  fire  escape,  fire  ladder,  or  rope,  no  fire  hose,  no  fire  extinguishers,  no  fire 
buckets,  no  fire  gongs,  and  no  fire  drills.  If  a  fire  started  on  the  ground  floor  near  the 
stairs,  every  student  in  the  upper  stories  would  be  trapped,  and  the  only  hope  of  escape 
would  be  by  jtunping  from  the  windows  or  by  chance  ladders  that  might  be  brought  to 
the  building.  The  boys'  dormitory  at  another  institution  has  five  stories  in  use,  in 
addition  to  the  basement.  One  story  is  used  for  an  assembly  hall,  another  for  class- 
rooms, and  the  upper  ones  as  dormitories.  This  is  an  old  frame  building,  with  side- 
walls  and  ceiling  of  boards,  and  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  lamps,  yet  it  has 
only  one  stairway  built  of  wood  in  an  open  stair  well.  There  are  no  fire  escapes  other 
than  ropes  to  slide  down.  Fire  buckets  and  hand  grenades  are  provided,  but  there  are 
no  fire  gongs,  fire  hose,  fire  ladders,  fire  escapes,  or  fire  drills.  The  building  is  criminally 
dangerous  and  would  be  illegal  in  any  dty. 

Generally  speaking,  fireproof  buildings  are  too  expensive  to  be  feasible  for  colored 
schools — only  one  was  noted  among  the  several  hundred  buildings  of  40  institutions — 
and,  indeed,  while  they  are  desirable,  they  are  not  necessary  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
safety  if  proper  precautions  are  taken  and  if  good  construction  is  adopted.  The  build- 
ings should  not  be  too  high;  not  more  than  two  stories  if  of  wood,  and  not  more  than 
three  stories  if  of  masonry  and  wood.  The  boys'  fnune  dormitory  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  an  example  of  a  frame  building  entirely  too 
big  and  too  high,  being  large  on  the  ground  and  four  stori^  high,  with  a  wooden  tower 
seven  or  eight  stories  high;  while  the  boys'  dormitory  at  Bennett  College,  which  stands 
in  the  open  country,  is  unnecessarily  high  and  urban  even  for  a  brick  building  (PL  33 A). 
If  the  masonry  buildings  are  large  on  the  ground,  they  should  have  an  occasional  cross 
partition  of  brick  with  fire  doors  to  act  as  fire  stops.  Such  brick  partitions,  but  with- 
out fire  doors,  were  noted  only  at  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  N.  C,  and  in  the  academic 
buildings  of  Lane  College.  Fire  doors  were  noticed  in  but  one  building  of  all  those 
visited.  Frame  buildings  and  the  interior  partitions  of  masonry  buildings  can  be 
greatly  protected  by  filling  in  the  air  space  within  the  partition,  at  each  floor  and  ceiling 
level,  including  the  basement  and  attic  floor  levels,  with  mineral  wool  or  some  other 
fireproof  material. 

Of  necessity  many  country  schools,  big  and  little,  are  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted 
by  lamps.  Stoves  should  have  the  fuel  opening  at  the  top,  and  not  at  the  side,  where 
the  fuel  may  roll  out.  Ample  sheet  metal  for  floor  protection  is  desirable.  Most  of 
the  floor  guards  are  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  stove  legs  and  leave  but  little  sheet 
metal  exposed  beyond  the  stove.  The  girls'  dormitory  at  Utica  has  stoves  in  the  halls 
and  none  in  the  rooms,  the  doors  and  transoms  being  left  open  to  admit  heat.  Besides 
affording  good  ventilation,  this  method  greatly  reduces  the  fire  risk.  Cracks  caused  by 
settlement  or  defective  masonry  in  unlined  brick  chimneys  are  the  cause  of  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  all  fires.     If  flue  lining  can  not  be  afforded,  the  inside  of  the  chimney 
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should  be  carefully  plastered  when  the  chimney  is  built.  Brick  chimneys  should  be 
regularly  inspected  for  defects.  Isolated  plants  generating  heat  and  located  in  base- 
ments or  in  one-story  annexes  should  be  inclosed  within  fireproof  walls  or  partitions 
and  provided  with  fire  doors  and  windows,  and,  if  practicable,  protected  by  a  sprinkler 
system.  This  system  is  the  most  efficient  automatic  fijie  extinguisher  known.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  fires  started  within  its  range  are  put  out  by  it.  Probably  half  of 
the  schools  visited  have  isolated  heating  plants  and  not  one  of  them  has  a  sprinkler 
system  or  a  fire-proofed  or  fire-resisting  boiler  room.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
boiler  rooms  are  dangerous.  At  Fisk  University,  Livingstone  College,  Utica  Institute, 
Haines  School,  Browning  Industrial  School,  Hartshorn  College,  Paine  College,  and  others, 
the  underside  of  the  woodwork  of  the  floor  over  the  boilers  is  unprotected  even  by 
plaster.  At  Paine  College  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  smoke-pipe  had 
opened  noticeably  in  two  places,  and  as  the  woodwork  immediately  above  it  was 
unprotected,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  fire  at  any  time.  This  boiler  is 
under  a  four-story  building. 

Of  the  various  means  of  heading  off  incipient  fires  good  hand  grenades  are  perhaps 
the  best.  The  fire  marshal  of  an  important  city  recently  stated  that  the  old-fashioned, 
round-bottomed  fire  pail  is  the  most  economical  and  one  of  the  best  fire  extinguishers  for 
small  buildings.  Everybody  knows  what  it  is  for,  and  everybody  knows  how  to  use  it. 
The  inside  fire  hose  with  its  standpipe  supply  is  an  efficient  fire-fighting  device  that  is  in 
use  at  Tuskegee  and  in  the  academic  building  of  Penn  School,  South  Carolina — one  of 
the  best  protected  frame  school  buildings  visited,  having  hand  grenades  and  hand 
buckets  as  well.  Stairs,  fire  escapes,  gongs,  and  drills  are  considered  good  aids  in 
case  of  fire.  The  provision  of  two  ways  of  escape,  in  opposite  directions,  is  a  well- 
recognized  principle,  and  probably  the  most  important  one  in  planning  ^;ress  in  case  of 
fire,  as  well  as  panic;  and  panic,  be  it  said,  is  the  cause  of  as  much  loss  of  life  as  fire. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  inadequately  provided  with  these  means  of  safe  egress.  Grad- 
ually the  wise  and  safe  practice  is  being  adopted  of  inclosing  stairways  from  top  to  bottom 
and  providing  the  stair  wells  with  self-closing  doors.  An  open  well  containing  stairs  is 
a  dangerous  flue  in  case  of  a  near-by  fire.  One  inclosed  stairway  is  by  some  considered 
as  good  as  two  open  stairwa}^.  Fire  escapes  are  a  substitute  for  stairs  and  are  likely  to 
be  an  inadequate  substitute  even  when  designed  and  constructed  with  care.  Very  few 
of  the  fire  escapes  inspected  were  complete  in  all  essential  particulars.  Some  were  built 
entirely  of  wood,  some  were  frail,  some  stopped  too  far  from  the  ground,  and  some  had 
iron  ladders  facing  in  the  wrong  direction  instead  of  iron  stairs.  The  railings  of  the 
fire  escape  of  one  dormitory  were  fastened  with  small  screws  driven  into  wood  plugs  in 
the  mortar  joints.  In  one  case  the  screws  could  be  pulled  out  with  the  fingeis;  the  others 
were  not  tested.  Fire  escapes,  while  essential  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  staiis,  are  not 
so  highly  valued  as  formerly  as  a  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire  or  panic.  Ladders  and 
ropes  are  much  better  than  nothing,  although,  being  but  a  substitute  for  fire  escapes, 
they  become  a  substitute  for  a  substitute.  Fire  gongs  and  fire  drills  are  very  valuable 
and  some  public-school  authorities  believe  that  children  are  safer  in  a  frame  building 
with  fire  gongs  and  well-organized  fire  drills  than  in  a  fireproof  building  without  them. 
Only  one  school  was  found  provided  with  gongs,  and  in  only  one  was  there  a  regular 
drill. 
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From  the  conditions  of  indifference  previously  dted  it  may  be  readily  inferred  that 
insurance  rates  are  high  for  colored  school  buildings,  and  the  common  neglect  of  the 
most  every-day  precautions  not  only  needlessly  adds  to  the  cost  of  insurance,  but 
endangers  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  students  as  well.  At  one  of  the  most  important 
coUe^  for  Negroes,  having  an  enrollment  of  nearly  500  students  and  having  various  build- 
ings ^ued  at  more  than  $275,000,  the  insurance  rate  is  more  than  eight  times  as  high  as 
that  of  a  near-by  institution  properly  safeguarded  against  fire  both  in  construction  and 
in  maintenance.  Each  of  the  institutions  referred  to  .is  insured  for  practically  the  same 
amount;  the  one  pays  $5,000  annually  while  the  other  pays  $600.  The  high  rate  is 
due  to  the  number  of  fires  maintained  throughout  the  buildings  and  maintained  in 
dangerous  surroundings  without  proper  facilities  for*figfating  fire.  The  building  is  a  boys' 
dormitory,  four  stories  high,  with  outside  walls  of  brick  and  interior  construction  of  wood. 
In  the  basement  are  large  boilers  inclosed  in  a  small  nonfireproof  boiler  room,  with  a 
part  of  the  wooden  floor  construction  exposed  overhead.  Part  of  the  ceiUng  is  covered 
with  boards,  and  the  big  sheet-metal  smoke  flue,  only  a  few  inches  from  the  wood  ceil- 
ing, is  uncovered.  Oil  lamps  are  used  throughout  the  building,  with  their  attending 
dangers.    The  oil  supply  for  students'  use  is  kept  in  a  large  can  in  the  public  hall. 

The  girls'  dormitory  in  the  same  institution  is  practically  five  stories  high,  with  the 
outside  of  brick  and  the  inside  of  wood.  This  is  probably. the  largest  domitory  in  the 
South,  and  has  connected  with  it  two  boiler  rooms.  One  higb-presstue  boiler,  provid- 
ing steam  for  cooking,  washing,  and  heating,  is  badly  housed  in  a  small,  open  lean-to 
and  produces  a  heavy  risk,  according  to  the  insurance  company's  inspector.  The  other 
large  boilers  are  in  the  basement  in  a  nonfireproof  room  having  a  wooden  floor;  they 
are  used  to  generate  steam  for  heating  the  building  and  sometimes  as  high-pressure 
boilers.  Two  large  stoves  for  heating  flatirons  were  going  full  tilt  and  were  dangerously 
overheated  when  observed,  the  kindHng  wood  was  stored  too  near,  and  a  carelessly 
placed  stovepipe  ran  near  the  wood  of  the  ceiling.  These  stoves  were  in  the  basement 
also  and  all  the  surrounding  construction  was  of  wood.  Here,  then,  is  a  large  dormitory 
occupied  by  girls  and  women  teachers,  all  the  interior  construction  of  the  building  of 
wood,  lighted  by  hundreds  of  oil  lamps,  and  the  occupants  sit  undisturbed  and  sleep 
unafraid  over  an  inflammable  boiler-room  containing  large  boilers,  over  red-hot  stoves 
in  wooden  rooms,  and  alongside  of  a  large  boiler  rtm  at  high  pressure.  Quite  apart 
from  the  risk  to  property,  which  can  be  insured — at  a  price — ^is  it  defensible  so  to 
endanger  human  lives  ?  At  another  institution  the  treasurer  stated  that  they  were 
unable  to  get  any  insurance.  Whether  this  was  due  to  some  unfavorable  condition  in 
the  neighborhood  or  in  the  institution  or  to  specific  hazards  in  connection  with  partic- 
ular buildings  was  not  ascertained. 

At  small  schools  where  stoves  are  used  the  insurance  could  be  reduced  by  installing 
a  heating  plant  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  insurance  company, 
and  by  replacing  oil  lamps  with  some  form  of  gas  light  manufactured  on  the  premises. 
The  remedy  is  to  invite  the  insurance  inspector  to  survey  the  buildings  and  render  a 
written  report  on  changes  that  could  be  made  to  reduce  the  risk  from  fire  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  insurance  rate,  have  the  recommendations  reduced  to  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  submitted  for  bids,  and  then  compare  the  interest  on  the  investment  nec- 
essary to  make  the  changes  with  the  reduction  in  insurance.     It  will  sometimes  be  found 
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an  actual  economy  to  make  the  changes;  and  even  if  it  costs  a  little  more  every  efFort 
should  be  made  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  because  of  the  greater  degree  of  safety 
to  life  thus  secured.  One  school  found  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  insurance  in 
a  two  years'  policy  effected  by  installing  hand  grenades  would  be  enough  to  pay  for  the 
hand  grenades;  and  after  two  years  had  elapsed  the  saving  would  be  a  net  gain.  Many 
cases  could  be  dted  outside  of  schools  where  fire  gongs,  fire  doors,  and  fiire-alarm  S3%tems 
pay  for  themselves  in  reduced  insurance,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
pay  for  themselves  in  school  buildings.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  at  least  some 
of  the  more  profitable  forms  of  fiire  prevention  are  omitted  not  from  a  consideration  of 
expense,  but  beqtuse  of  pure  ignorance  or  neglect. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Establishment  of  means  by  which  experience  in  planning  grounds  and  constructing 
buildings  will  be  available  to  worthy  institutions  in  need  of  such  experience — 

(a)  By  undertaking  for  such  schools,  and  in  conjunction  with  them,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  flexible  general  plan  of  physical  development. 

(6)  By  providing  for  a  consulting  or  advisory  architect  to  whom  the  oflScers  of  such 
schools  could  turn  for  consultation  as  to  general  procedure  when  buildings  are  pro- 
jected, and  to  whom  plans  made  at  home  by  manual  training  teachers,  or  other  non- 
professionals, could  be  submitted.  Note  was  made  that  six  institutions  are  now  con- 
templating erecting  buildings.  Instances  have  been  mentioned  where  thousands  of 
dollars  would  have  been  saved  by  such  a  provision  as  is  here  suggested.^ 

(c)  By  arranging  for  a  traveling  advisory  superintendent  of  construction  capable 
of  extending  the  survey  started  by  the  present  report,  and  available  for  consultation  by 
such  schools  during  any  construction  period  to  suggest  the  best  methods  of  construction, 
the  best  ways  of  using  local  materials,  and  the  best  way  of  emplo3dng  student  labor;  and 
to  prevent  waste  of  building  funds. 

(rf)  By  authorizing  the  advisory  superintendent  of  construction  and  an  expert 
accountant  to  devise  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  during  construction  to  prevent 
misdirection  and  waste  of  the  building  funds,  intentional  or  unintentional.  Expert 
accountants  have  stated  that  the  amount  of  building  funds  appropriated  usually  can  be 
checked  with  the  building  funds  expended,  but  that  there  is  no  existing  method  of 
determining.whether  the  funds  as  expended  are  properly  expended. 

2.  Survey  on  fire  prevention, — Because  of  the  excessively  high  cost  of  insurance  due 
to  reckless  fire  hazards,  and  because  of  the  frequent,  almost  criminal  neglect  to  safeguard 
life  against  fire,  a  general  survey  by  an  architect  or  fire-prevention  engineer  is  recom- 
mended. The  saving  in  one  year's  insurance  would  more  than  equal  the  expense  of 
such  a  survey,  and  in  addition  the  lives  of  thousands  would  be  better  saf^^arded. 

3.  Survey  by  a  mechanical  engineer, — ^The  problems  concerning  heating  plants  and 
power  plants  are  the  most  vexatious  and  technical  ones  met  in  connection  with  the 

1  As  an  example  of  the  perxnanent  value  of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  a  iirovision  the  following  case  is  dted 
(Livingstone  College):  A  college  located  in  the  open  suburbs  of  a  small  city  had  planned  to  build  a  girls'  dormitory  four  and  one 
half  stories  high,  and  comparatively  small  on  the  ground.  m»v\n^  the  building  look  high  and  pinched,  after  the  style  of  small  city 
o£Sce  buildings  of  some  years  ago.  It  was  tminviting,  undomestic,  and  somewhat  overloaded  with  architectural  forms.  The 
suggestion  was  offered,  and  accepted,  that  the  building  should  be  made  lower,  simpler,  and  larger  on  the  ground.  The  result  is 
noteworthy— a  building  more  attractive,  more  sincere,  less  expensive,  and  quite  like  a  girls'  dormitory. 
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operation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Inasmuch  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  institu- 
tions have  central  power  plants,  some  apparently  that  should  not  have,  while  others  do 
hot  have  them  but  should,  and  inasmuch  as  poor  design  and  waste  of  funds  are  apparent 
in  the  operation  of  some  plants,  it  is  recommended  that  an  experienced,  professional 
mechanical  engineer  make  a  specific  and  constructive  report  on  methods  of  waste  pre- 
vention in  connection  with  isolated  as  well  as  central  power  plants. 

4.  Model  dormitory  rooms. — It  is  recommended  that  model  dormitory  rooms  be 
established  at  a  considerable  number  of  institutions  where  the  benefit  would  appear  to 
be  the  greatest.  This  would  be  a  much-needed  and  very  concrete  and  direct  object 
lesson  in  the  simple,  cheerful  treatment  of  the  surfaces  of  the  rooms,  and  in  severe  good 
taste  in  furniture  and  furnishings.  The  colors  of  the  walls,  ceilings,  windows,  and  doors 
would  be  harmonized  and  rendered  attractive.  For  each  student  there  should  be  one 
well- ventilated  closet  conveniently  arranged  and  made  sanitary  with  light  enamel  paint. 
The  floor  should  be  given  a  good,  hard,  natural  finish.  The  window  composition  should 
be  treated  as  a  whole,  the  hangings,  the  roUer  shades,  and  the  window  flower  boxes 
forming  parts.  The  furniture  should  be  simple,  substantial,  and  good.  A  few  good  prints 
should  be  carefully  spaced  on  the  walls  and  some  provision  made  for  plain,  permanent 
book  shelves  or  built-in  bookcases.  Highly  colored  postcards  used  in  profusion  are  now 
the  most  frequent  wall  decorations.  Penn  School  has  idealized  photographs  of  strong, 
refined  Negro  types.  Pictures  like  these  would  serve  the  finest  purpose  in  the  dor- 
mitories and  tend  to  develop  appreciation  and  regard  for  race.  Among  the  most  at- 
tractive dormitory  rooms  seen  were  those  at  Lane  College,  Haines  School,  Peck  Home, 
Thayer  Home,  and  Kent  Home.  The  use  of  the  model  dormitory  rooms  could  perhaps 
be  granted  as  a  prize  to  the  students  keeping  their  rooms  in  the  best  order. 

5.  A  host  of  small  benefits. — ^There  are  a  number  of  important  minor  improvements 
which  could  be  made  at  small  expense  that  would  result  in  great  benefit :  Glass  put  in 
hall  doors  where  the  halls  are  gloomy;  model  privies  constructed  of  sanitary  materials; 
installation  of  hand  grenades  and  fire  gongs;  instruction  in  methods  of  construction  to 
prevent  shrinkage  and  settlement  of  btdldings;  instruction  in  making  buildings  rat- 
proof,  and  scores  of  similar  necessities  which  could  be  recommended  by  a  traveling 
advisory  superintendent  of  construction  or  a  consulting  architect. 

SUMMARY. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  existing  in  connection  with  about  250  build- 
ings in  the  40  institutions  studied  at  first  hand,  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  institution  from  becoming  invertebrate  or  deformed  physically, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  provide  the  means  for  an  organized,  well-articulated, 
physical  system,  adapted  to,  or  growing  out  of,  its  uses;  in  other  words,  it  is  essential 
first  of  all  to  provide  a  healthy  body.  More  particularly,  this  means  a  well-ordered, 
predetermined  plan  of  development  for  the  buildings  and  grounds,  subject  to  variation 
as  necessity  requires.  Only  one  institution  has  developed  in  accord  with  a  commendable 
although  incomplete  general  plan  (Virginia  Union  University),  and  only  one  has  as  yet 
adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  for  its  future  growth  commendable  in  all  essential 
elements  (Hampton  Institute).  A  few  others  have  made  feeble  attempts  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  guiding  principle  for  the  evolution  of  their  physical  well-being,  while  the 
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great  majority  have  developed  simply  by  adding  one  physical  unit  to  another  with  such 
degree  of  fitness  to  the  whole  as  the  immediate  educational  requirements  indicated  err 
demanded,  and  as  the  funds  and  skill  available  permitted,  but  without  that  long  look 
into  the  future  which  should  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning.  One  of  the  great  values  of  a  general  study  of  ph3^cal  growth  is  the 
incidental,  important,  and  tmavoidable  necessity  of  first  having  to  evolve  the  purposes 
and  ideals  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  before  it  is  possible  to  give  intelligent  direction 
to  the  ph3rsical  aspects;  and  for  such  study,  vision  and  prescience  of  the  highest  order 
are  demanded. 

By  means  of  an  established  general  plan  the  particular  buildings  of  an  institution 
assume  the  proper  relations  to  each  other  and  act  as  articulate  parts  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  Secondary  in  position  to  the  general  plan,  though  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  themselves,  are  the  designing,  planning,  and  construction  of  individual  buildings. 
Only  a  few  of  the  buildings  seen  can  be  referred  to  as  models  to  follow  in  design,  arrange- 
ment, and  construction,  although  a  number  may  well  serve  as  good  examples  in  many 
respects;  and,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  buildings,  taken  collec- 
tively, were  produced,  the  majority  may  be  accepted,  condoned,  and  passed  by  as  fairiy 
good  of  their  kind  and  sufficient  tmto  the  day  and  generation  that  produced  them. 
Some  of  the  buildings,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  plaimed  by  manual-training 
teachers,  some  by  architects,  and  some  came  into  existence  without  any  experienced 
guidance;  accordingly,  the  buildings,  taken  as  a  group,  are  heterogeneous  and  without 
dass,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  from  their  appearance  what  general 
purpose  many  of  the  buildings  serve,  or  what  particular  academic  uses  most  of  the 
remainder  fulfill.  The  design  of  buildings  for  educational  uses  has  become  so  scientific 
and  specialized  that  to-day  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  dormitory  looking  like  an  academic 
building,  or  vice  versa.  The  exterior  of  one  of  the  buildings  visited  is  a  veritable  museum 
of  bad  architecture ;  another  has  the  mien  of  an  old  t3rpe  of  fire-station  or  factory  building 
in  some  small  town;  and  still  another,  though  new,  suggests  something  of  light  manu- 
facturing and  warehouse  design.  A  well  and  economically  constructed  one-story  brick 
building  belonging  to  one  of  the  Carolina  schools  resembles  a  suburban  railway  station 
as  much  as  a  school  building,  and  the  appearance  of  a  proposed  dormitory  for  girls, 
connected  with  another  school,  judged  from  the  preliminary  perspective,  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  design  of  an  office  building  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  20  years 
ago.  It  is  with  hesitancy  that  such  facts  are  stated,  fearing  it  may  seem  that  too  high 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  building  is  expected  of  those  who  are  already  struggling  and 
advancing  as  fast  as  the  knowledge  and  means  at  hand  will  permit.  It  is  not  more  ex- 
pense or  more  elaboration  that  is  needed  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
but  that  the  design  be  the  simple  and  truthful  embodiment  of  the  materials  employed 
and  of  the  required  uses,  and  as  a  consequence  there  will  be  less  elaboration  and  more 
than  likely  less  expense.  A  true  exterior  is  not  a  stereotyped  architectural  veneer  fitted 
to  the  building  any  more  than  true  education  is  an  external  application  to  personality. 
The  outside  is  given  the  essentials  of  its  expression  from  within  in  both  cases.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  appearance  of  a  building  is  the  incidental  external  expression  of  essential 
internal  organized  uses;  or,  more  concretely,  true  appearance  or  style  is  a  logical  out- 
growth of  the  inside  arrangement.     Of  necessity,  then,  the  inside  arrangement  is  more 
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important  than  the  external  appearance,  and  herein  lies  the  failure  of  most  of  the  colored 
school  buildings  of  the  South,  as  far  as  the  external  appearance  is  of  value. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  larger  and  older  buildings  are  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  similar  buildings  of  the  same  period 
built  for  white  students.  The  old  type  of  mansard  school  buildings,  whether  designed 
for  the  colored  students  of  the  South  or  for  the  white  students  of  the  North,  is  of  the  same 
character,  style,  arrangement,  and  construction;  and  while  nearly  every  other  branch 
of  school  architecture  throughout  the  country  has  advanced,  the  average  school  archi- 
tecture of  colored  schools  in  the  South  has  not  progressed  in  design  or  planning,  and  has 
certainly  deteriorated  in  construction.  The  best  experience  is  not  followed,  whether  as 
regards  the  height  of  buildings,  the  height  of  ceilings,  the  closeness  of  the  windows  to 
the  ceilings,  the  size  of  window  areas  as  compared  with  the  size  of  rooms,  the  direction 
of  the  natural  light,  or  the  color  of  the  walls.  The  construction  is  less  substantisQ  and 
less  carefully  done,  the  timbers  are  not  so  strong,  settlement  of  the  interior  is  more 
pronounced,  plaster  is  greatly  inferior,  and  carpentry  is  less  skilled.  Good  construction 
has  been  adversely  influenced  by  unskilled  student  labor,  even  though  the  instructional 
value  to  students  is  very  direct  and  practical  when  properly  supervised.  Qn  the  other- 
hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  brickwork  is  almost  invariably  well  done,  and  that  in 
most  of  the  school  buildings  the  natural  ventilation  is  well  regulated. 

Costs  are  more  difficult  to  report  upon,  due  to  the  lade  of  intimacy  with  local  con- 
ditions necessary  to  accurate  knowledge,  and  to  the  difficulties  that  the  promoters  of  the 
buildings  doubtless  encountered.  £ven  though  the  money  expended  bought  as  much 
material  and  labor  as  it  should,  still  the  buildings  would  be  expensive  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  ineffective  arrangement  and  false  as  well  as  faulty  construction  and 
embellishment.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  due  to  various  other  causes,  proper  and  improper, 
that  the  ftmds  expended  do  not  buy  so  much  labor  and  materials  as  they  should;  and 
the  opinion  is  ventured,  based  on  the  sum  of  such  observations  as  were  made,  that  at 
least  one-tenth  of  the  ftmds  appropriated  for  btdlding  purposes  is  wasted,  either  confis- 
cated, misappropriated,  or  spent  on  veneer,  ineffective  arrangement,  or  inexperienced 
and  short-lived  construction.  A  new  building  is  dreamed  of  for  years,  the  effort  to 
accumulate  the  needed  funds  is  heroic,  and  the  consummation  of  the  building  is  a  great 
climax;  and  then  to  find  $i  ,000  of  every  $10,000  of  the  building  funds  or  of  the  funds  in 
the  building  of  no  avail,  is  pitiful  indeed. 

As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  very  praiseworthy  effort  to 
provide  sanitary  surroundings,  however  badly  some  of  the  schools  may  fail  in  certain 
phases  of  sanitation.  Institutions  that  are  situated  in  cities  and  have  sewer  connec- 
tions are  usually  well  provided  with  toilet  rooms  fitted  with  standard  plumbing  fixtures. 
Country  institutions  usually  have  privies;  but,  despite  the  accepted  theory  of  good 
privies  and  the  endeavor  to  follow  it,  they  are  not  satisfactory.  The  expense  of  installing 
a  sewerage  S3rstem  would  be  prohibitive  for  nearly  all  the  country  institutions,  and 
doubtless  privies  will  continue.  If  they  were  built  of  sanitary  materials  and  according 
to  the  best  sanitary  experience,  decently  finished,  carefully  used  by  the  students,  and 
regularly  and  frequently  cared  for  by  the  authorities,  they  would  prove  an«acceptable. 
substitute  in  the  absence  of  any  better  system.  Of  course,  the  city  schools  have  the 
dty  water  supply,  while  the  country  schools  depend  upon  wells,  driven  or  dug.     The 
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driven  wells  are  almost  always  safe  from  surface  contamination,  and  the  dug  wells  had 
in  all  cases  but  one  received  some  attention,  not  always  sufScient,  however,  to  guarantee 
freedom  from  surface  pollution. 

Vermin — ^bugs,  insects,  mice,  and  rats — are  a  common  annoyance;  the  mice  and 
rats  a  destructive  one  as  well.  There  is  no  question  that  the  destruction  of  values  by 
xnice  and  rats  would  pay  many  times  over  for  the  cost  of  making  the  buildings  practi- 
cally vermin  proof  in  the  manner  previously  indicated. 

The  natural  ventilation  of  classrooms  and  dormitories  by  means  of  windows  and 
transoms  was  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  indicated  that  some  definite  influences  had 
made  clear  the  wholesome  value  of  fresh  air. 

The  mechanical  plants  for  developing  heat,  light,  and  power  are  a  very  considerable 
and  troublesome  element  in  the  expense  of  operating  the  buildings,  including  the 
industrial  machinery.  Mechanical  plants  as  installed  are  of  two  types:  The  central 
plant,  located  in  a  central  powerhouse  separate  from  the  academic  buildings;  and  the 
isolated,  separate,  or  individual  heating  plant  for  each  building,  usually  located  in  the 
basement  but  occasionally  in  a  small  adjoining  building.  The  determination  of  which 
of  these  two  types  is  the  more  economical  to  install  at  any  given  institution,  assuming 
the  funds  to  be  available,  is  a  highly  complicated  and  technical  problem  that  calls  for 
the  most  careful  judgment  and  expert  skill  for  its  solution.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
institutions  included  in  this  survey  have  central  power  plants,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
remaining  institutions  are  heated  by  separate  boilers  or  stoves  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. It  is  very  probable  that  some  institutions  now  having  a  central  power  plant  and 
a  minimum  of  industrial  machinery  could  operate  more  economically  by  having  a  number 
of  more  elementary  heating  plants,  one  for  each  building  or  group  of  buildings;  and  if 
electricity  were  not  manufactured  it  should  be  bought,  if  possible,  from  some  nearby 
dty.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  a  few  institutions  now  heated  by  a  munber  of 
separate  boilers  could  profitably  combine  them  in  a  central  plant;  and,  furthermore, 
some  of  the  large  buildings  now  using  stoves  could  doubtless  install  furnaces  to  advantage 
and  even  at  a  saving  when  the  reduction  in  insurance  is  considered,  quite  aside  from  the 
greater  safety  to  life  which  would  be  secured  by  the  lessening  of  danger  from  fire. 

BUILDING  AXIOMS  AND  THE  A  B  C*8  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  following  brief  suggestions  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  helpful  by  school 
officers  and  others  concerned  with  building  construction. 

BUILDING   AXIOMS. 

1.  Selection  of  site. — In  selecting  a  site  watch  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  view.  The  direction  of 
the  sun  will  locate  the  heat  and  the  shade;  the  run-off  of  the  rain  will  show  the  slope  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil;  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  will  indicate  the  cool  and  cold  exposures. 

2.  General  plan  of  grounds. — Evolve  and  adopt  a  general  plan  for  future  extension.  Accept  sugges- 
tions offered  by  existing  natural  features  and  face  the  buildings  inward  and  toward  each  other  unless, 
owing  to  the  excessive  slope  of  the  land  or  to  other  considerations,  such  an  arrangement  is  impracti- 
cable. A  pl^n  like  this  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  expense  and  will  result  in  a  more  orderly  and 
attractive  appearance. 

J.  When  building,  build  well. — Cheap  construction  is  not  usually  economical  construction.  It  is 
better  economy  to  construct  buildings  small,  durable,  and  ready  for  extension  than  to  build  commodi- 
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ously  and  cheaply.  It  is  better  to  omit  useless  toweis,  spires,  galvanized  iron  embellishments,  etc., 
than  to  economize  on  the  foundations  or  the  streng^  and  durability  of  the  building.  It  is  better  to 
build  solidly  of  frame  than  cheaply  of  brick.  Frame  is  generally  more  attractive  than  brick  and  less 
escpensive.    The  frame  Colonial  houses  have  lasted  a  hundred  years  or  more. 

4.  Build  low. — ^When  land  is  available,  have  the  buildings  low — not  more  than  three  stcMies  in  brick, 
two  stories  in  wood — and  if  possible,  do  not  use  the  basement  for  academic  purposes. 

5.  The  best  advice  is  the  cheapest. — It  will  pay  in  the  end  to  consult  a  good  architect  before  building, 
and  a  good  mechanical  engineer  before  installing  a  central  power  plant.  School  buildings  have  become 
highly  specialized;  the  scientific  problems  connected  with  them  and  their  proper  and  economic  design 
land  construction  require  a  high  order  of  professional  training  and  experience. 

6.  Simple  appearance. — School  buildings  are  not  institutions  of  confinement,  neither  are  they  museums 
of  architecture.  The  appearance  should  be  inviting,  cheerful,  more  domestic  than  institutional,  and 
should  be  an  indication  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  inner  uses. 

7.  Use  materials  auording  to  their  nature. — It  is  better  to  build  plainly  of  good  materials  than  to  build 
elaborately  with  imitations.  It  is  better  to  build  of  wood  than  to  imitate  brickwork  with  pressed  sheets 
of  tin,  or  stone  with  rough  cast  concrete.     Don't  construct  the  ornament;  ornament  the  construction. 

8.  Classrooms  and  dormitory  rooms. — Rooms  with  high  ceilings  are  expensive  to  build,  expensive  to 
heat  and  light,  add  necessitate  longer  stairs  and  more  building  to  contain  them.  Natural  light  for 
classrooms  should  be  admitted  on  the  left  side  only,  the  windows  should  be  close  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
glass  about  equal  in  area  to  20  per  cent  of  the  floor  area,  varying  according  to  latitude.  The  color  of 
walls  should  be  pale;  a  shade  of  light  grayish  buif  is  excellent.  In  dormitory  rooms  the  closets  should 
be  open  at  the  top  or  bottom,  or  both;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  transoms  over  the  entrance  door  be 
fitted  with  fixed  slats  for  ventilation. 

A   B   C'S  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

z.  Settiement  in  buildings  and  cracking  of  plaster  are  usually  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  cross  timber 
in  the  framework.    To  prevent  shrinkage,  make  the  vertical  timbers  continuous  from  bottom  to  top. 
Student  labor  is  at  its  best  when  encouraged  by  the  example  of  skilled  mechanics. 
Employ  about  one>fourth  as  much  skilled  labor  as  there  is  student  labor. 

2.  Use  well-dried  timber  and  lumber. 

3.  It  pays  to  use  edgegrain  or  combgrain  flooring  in  all  public  or  much-used  spaces.  To  prevent 
cracking,  have  a  solid  underfloor,  nail  it  well,  and  see  that  the  tongues  of  the  finish  flooring  fit  the  grooves 
tightiy. 

4.  Good  plastering  is  rare  and  calls  for  skill.  Don't  use  too  much  sand;  don't  forget  the  fiber;  don't 
apply  it  too  thick — ^put  in  a  littie  cement.     Be  sure  to  employ  a  good  mechanic. 

5.  Leave  air  spaces  about  the  ends  of  timbers  built  into  brick  walls. 

6.  Never  build  masonry  on  wood  supports. 

7.  Always  plaster  the  inside  of  chimneys  if  they  are  not  built  with  flue  lining;  plaster  also  the  outside 
woodwork  near  by  and  keep  the  chimney  from'touching  the  woodwork.  This  will  prevent  fire  by  con- 
tact and  through  settlement  cracks. 

8.  Hot-air  flues  and  steam  pipes  should  be  kept  clear  of  all  wood  to  prevent  fire.  When  they  must 
run  close  to  wood,  wrap  them  with  asbestos. 

9.  Tightly  cross  top  all  partitions  at  each  floor  with  brickwork,  sheet  metal,  or  timber  to  prevent  fire 
and  lessen  the  chance  of  vermin. 

10.  C6ver  all  furnace  rooms  with  nothing  less  burnable  than  metal  lath  and  hard  plaster.  All  boiler 
rooms  should  be  fireproof. 

11.  If  the  basement  leaks  through  the  masonry  side  walls,  buy  one  of  the  recent  waterproofing  cements 
and  trowel  it  in  hard. 

12.  Keep  the  sheet-metal  work  painted  tmless  it  is  of  copper. 

13.  Don't  forget  the  fire  escapes.  See  that  they  are  kept  in  good  repair  and  unobstructed.  There 
should  be  two  separate  ways  of  exit  from  every  part  of  every  building,  either  by  stairs  or  fire  escapes. 

46927^— Bull.  38—17 16 


XII.   HISTORY  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  the  various  educational  processes  to  which  the  Negroes  of  America 
have  seen  subjected  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  year 
1 619,  when  the  first  slaves  were  landed,  to  the  present  moment.  The  story  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  African  slave,  with  his  easy-going  barbarism,  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  American  Negro  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction  and  worthy  of  much  more  extended 
scientific  treatment  than  this  chapter  can  possibly  comprehend. 

'^th  all  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  the  American  democracy  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Negroes,  both  as  slaves  and  as  free  men,  the  general  movement  of 
the  N^ro  people  has  been  decidedly  forward.  Even  under  slavery  these  black  people 
benefited  by  a  contact  with  civilization  that  no  corresponding  groups  of  blacks  have  had 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  good  results  of  this  contact  are  afiknowledged  by 
the  thoughtful  N^ro  leadei^  to  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  evils.  No  adequate 
measure  of  the  progress  under  slavery  is  available. 

Systematic  efforts  to  build  schools  for  the  Negroes  were  undertaken  only  after  the  f 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War.    The  facts  presented  in  the  report  are  striking  evidence  of; 
the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made  ^ce  i860  not  only  in  providing  school' 
facilities  but  also  in  really  preparing  the  Negroes  to  become  a  part  of  American  democ- 
racy.   The  more  important  of  these  facts  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  That  $5,860,876^  is  spent  annually  by  the  public  authorities  of  Southern  States 
in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  public  schools  for  Negroes. 

2.  That  the  Federal,  State  and  land-grant  schools  have  an  annual  income  of  $963,61 1 
and  a  total  property  valuation  of  $5,727,609. 

3.  That  the  private  schools  have  an  annual  income  df  $3,026,460  and  a  property 
valuation  of  $28,496,946. 

4.  That  eight  educational  funds  are  devoting  part  or  all  of  their  income  for  the 
improvement  of  Negro  schools. 

5.  That  the  Negroes  themselves  are  contributing  an  increasing  share  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools. 

6.  That  Negro  illiteracy  is  now  only  30  per  cent,  and  the  illiteracy  of  Negroes  be- 
tween 10  and  20  years  of  age  is  much  lower  than  this. 

7.  That  Negro  farm  laborers  and  Negro  farmers  cultivate  at  least  a  hundred  million 
acres  of  land,  of  which  forty-two  and  a  half  millions  are  in  fams  owned  or  rented  by 

Negroes. 

8.  That  Negroes  own  twenty  million  acres  of  land,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

While  these  facts  are  indications  of  progress  in  the  past  and  promises  of  forward 
movements  in  the  future,  they  do  not  prove  that  the  Negroes  as  a  race  have  attained 

*  Figures  not  complete  for  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 
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to  the  American  standards  of  life  or  that  these  United  States  are  rendering  to  the  Negroes 
the  educational  aid  which  they  need  or  deserve.  Reference  to  the  other  chapters  of 
this  report  will  show  that  the  Negroes  have  only  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  habits  yet  to  be  attained  and  also  that  the  combined 
public  and  private  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  N^roes  are  inadequate  in  quality 
and  quantity. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  the  Negro  is  divided  naturally  into  three  periods: 

1.  Education  prior  to  1861. 

2.  Educational  efforts  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

3.  Education  through  public  and  private  ftmds  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  period  has  been  discussed  in  a  book*  recently  written  by  Carter 
Godwin  Woodson  and  published  by  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  principal  facts  for  these  periods  are  presented  in  this  chapter  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Dick- 
erman  and  Dr.  Julius  A.  Parmelee.  In  the  first  section  Dr.  Dickerman  covers  the  whole 
period;  in  the  second  Dr.  Parmelee  describes  the  work  of  the  Preedmen's  Aid  societies 
of  the  Civil  War  period. 

HISTORY  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

By  GSOROB  S.   DiCKSRMAN. 

Into  the  struggling  life  of  the  pioneers  of  America  came  the  first  Negroes  landed 
in  this  country;  brought  out  of  African  savagery  and  sold  in  Virginia  as  slaves;  set 
down  side  by  side  with  indentured  bondmen  from  England,  whose  lot  was  little  better, 
to  be  taught  civilization.  It  was  compulsory  education  and  most  effective.  How  soon 
they  learned  to  talk  the  English  language;  to  copy  the  kindlier  manners  of  ijieir  new 
neighbors;  to  fulfill  the  duties  laid  on  them;  to  put  their  mind  upon  their  tasks;  and  to 
lose  some  of  their  terror  of  Voodoo  spells  in  the  happier  faith  of  Christianity !  It  was 
all  as  unlike  the  valley  of  the  Congo  from  which  they  came  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
People  were  clothed  instead  of  going  naked;  they  could  not  live  on  wild  native  fruits, 
but  had  to  dig  that  they  might  enjoy  the  harvest;  there  were  better  enterprises  to  under- 
take than  to  hunt  for  men  and  to  fight  with  other  tribes  on  the  chance  of  catching  slaves 
from  them  or  being  caught  themselves;  it  was  a  condition  of  order  and  of  law,  of  homes 
and  housekeeping,  of  community  life  and  neighborly  usages,  with  prizes  of  a  hundred 
kinds  for  good  behavior  and  the  habit  of  fidelity.  Of  course,  there  was  a  great  deal 
that  was  rough  and  hard;  sometimes  there  were  cuffs  and  blows,  curses  and  the  driver's 
lash  for  any  lagging  in  the  work  required;  often  injustice  and  cruelty,  but  in  contrast 

with  Africa,  it  was  a  land  of  golden  opportunity. 

In  the  200  years  and  more  that  preceded  the  great  emancipation,  the  number  of 

people  of  African  descent  grew  to  be  about  4,000,000.     The  processes  of  these  200  years 

are  profoundly  significant  as  a  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  freedom  that  came 

so  suddenly  at  the  close  of  the  war.     The  training  of  the  Negro  during  this  period,  and 

the  attitude  of  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  country  toward  his  training,  are  deserving 

of  treatment  separate  from  that  given  to  the  development  of  the  school  system  as  it  is 

known  to-day.     The  difference  in  attitude  brought  on  by  the  fear  of  so-called  slave 

^  "The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861,"  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  19x5. 
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Uprising  and  by  the  pre-Gvil  War  debates  divides  this  period  rather  deariy  into  two 
parts.  The  first  extends  from  the  landing  of  the  slaves  in  1619  to  about  1830;  the  second, 
the  pre-Civil  War  period,  extends  from  about  1830  to  i860. 

THE  EARLY  TEACHING  OF  SLAVES. 

There  is  striking  proof  of  the  high  estimate  which  the  more  enlightened  people  of  the 
country  put  upon  the  Negro's  character  and  capabilities  in  the  enterprises  for  African 
colonization  which  were  made  so  much  of  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  movement  was  the  union  of  benevolent  people  in  the  South  with 
those  of  like  mind  in  the  North  and  the  harmony  of  spirit  which  long  prevailed.  With 
the  teachings  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  dominant  everywhere,  thinking  people 
felt  that  slavery  could  not  be  countenanced  forever  in  a  free  country;  and  the  practical 
way  to  deal  with  the  Negroes  seemed  to  be  to  set  them  off  in  colonies  by  themselves. 
Jefferson  suggested  that  there  might  be  such  a  colony  in  some  part  of  the  region  to  the 
northwest  of  Ohio  or  that  a  retreat  be  found  for  them  in  the  West  Indies;  and  later,  in 
i8ii,^ter  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  had  been  planted  by  the  British  Government,  he 
wrote  that  nothing  was  more  to  be  wished  than  that  the  United  States  should  undertake 
to  make  such  an  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  181 6  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia took  action  to  the  same  end,  and  a  year  later  the  American  Colonization  Society 
was  organized  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  with  Justice  Bushrod  Washington  as 
president  and  distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  land  in  the  list  of  vice  presidents. 
During  the  following  15  years,  until  1832,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  for  the  support 
of  this  society  in  all  the  different  States.  State  societies,  county  societies,  church 
societies  and  local  bands,  auxiliary  to  the  national  organization,  were  started;  in  1832  a 
list  was  printed  of  231  such  auxiliaries,  of  which  127  were  in  the  slave  States  and  104 
elsewhere.  In  the  lists  of  their  presidents,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  are  found  the 
names  of  John  Marshall  and  James  Madison,  of  Virginia;  Charles  Carroll,  of  Maryland; 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina;  Theodore  Frelinghu3^sen,  of  New  Jersey;  Edward 
Everett,  of  Massachusetts;  Gerritt  Smith  and  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York;  Jeremiah 
Day  and  Leonard  Bacon,  of  Connecticut,  with  others  of  similar  standing  in  the  North 
and  South  alike,  governors,  judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  prominent  business  men. 
The  purpose  on  which  the  country  was  thus  united  was  the  building  up  of  Liberia,  the 
establishment  in  Africa  of  a  republic  upon  the  pattern  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made 
up  of  freed  slaves  from  America.  All  this  shows  what  was  thought  of  the  Negroes  at  that 
time;  how  the  ablest  men  believed  in  them  as  equal  to  grave  dvil  responsibilities.  How- 
ever wild  the  project  looks  to-day,  the  very  launching  of  it  was  a  significant  tribute  to 
these  people. 

Prior  to  1830  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  South  were  not  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  slaves.  There  was  a  special  recognition  of  the  need  of  teaching  reading  as 
a  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was 
^necessary  for  practical  reasons  that  some  of  the  slaves  on  a  large  estate  should  know 
]  how  to  read.  Some  of  the  house  servants  who  were  depended  on  for  the  care  of  the 
"imaster's  children  aided  them  in  their  lessons,  and  for  this  reason  needed  to  have  some 

(knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  simple  arithmetic.  The  laws  made  in  times  of  panic 
against  teaching  a  Negro  to  read  can  not  fairly  be  taken  as  embodying  the  preva- 
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llent  attitude  or  usual  policy  of  the  southern  white  people.  The  history  of  the  South  in 
I  early  times  tells  of  men  and  women,  here  and  there,  who  interested  themselves  particu- 
( larly  in  the  welfare  of  the  slaves  and  in  teaching  them  to  read  as  a  prerequisite  for  religi- 
\ous  training  and  membership  in  the  church.  In  1695  ^he  minister  of  Goose  Creek  Parish, 
Inear  Charleston,  gathered  a  class  of  Negroes  and  gave  them  a  course  of  systematic  instruc- 

fion  in  Christian  truth.  Before  1700  the  Friends  of  North  Carolina  were  especially  active 
n  similar  efforts.  In  1744  two  young  colored  men,  who  had  received  a  special  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose,  were  set  over  a  school  in  Charleston  which  opened  with  some  60 
pupils  and  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  the  free  colored  people  of  Charles- 
ton, who  were  pilosperous  and  had  ample  means,  maintained  their  own  schools;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  law  forbade  Negroes  to  teach,  white 
teachers  were  employed  in  their  schools.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  story  of  the 
Mood  brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom  began  to  teach  Negro  children  m  1638,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  three  brothers  and  a  brother-in-law,  one  after  another,  till  they  had  together 
given  instruction  to  some  1,200  pupils. 

In  his  book.  The  Education  of  the  Negro,  Woodson^  relates  briefly  how  more  than 
50  Negroes  of  some  distinction  severally  received  in  slavery  da)rs  the  beginnings  of 
their  education,  usually  by  the  favor  of  some  one  who  was  personally  interested  in  their 
improvement.  He  estimates  that  in  1863  some  10  per  cent  of  the  adult  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  had  the  rudiments  of  education,  adding  as  his  opinion  that  the  number 
I  was  much  less  than  it  had  been  about  1825.  ^ 

It  seems  open  to  question  whether  there  were  more  educated  Negroes  in  1825  than 
in  1863.  Undoubtedly  there  were  more  in  some  cities  where  the  harsh  measures  used 
against  them  led  to  a  flight  to  more  favorable  abodes.  But  the  removal,  for  example, 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  or  of  Daniel  A.  Payne  from  Charles- 
ton to  Gettysburg,  or  of  the  Quakers  in  North  Carolina  to  a  freer  air  in  Ohio,  did  not  by 
any  means  eliminate  them  from  the  Negro  ranks;  but  rather  set  theid  in  positions  where 
their  own  education  could  go  on  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  their  inspiring  personality 
become  a  ten-fold  greater  force  in  promoting  the  educational  ambition  of  their  comrades. 
In  1825  education  for  the  Negro  was  undoubtedly  more  in  honor  among  the  white  people 
than  afterwards.  The  advertisements  of  the  time  show  that  it  was  sometimes  regarded 
[as  adding  to  the  market  value  of  a  slave,  so  as  to  be  put  forward  to  help  the  sale.  By 
the  middle  of  the  century  all  this  was  changed;  the  schools  of  free  Negroes  were  frowned 
upon  and  teaching  slaves  was  under  the  ban;  an  intelligent  Negro  became  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  it  was  not  politic  for  one  to  be  known  as  able  to  read  and  write.  On  this 
account  the  estimate  of  their  number  was  likely  to  be  much  below  what  it  actually  was. 

PRE-CIVIL-WAR  PERIOD. 

Although  some  of  the  early  State  legislatures  passed  laws  providing  for  the  super- 
vision of  meetings  of  slaves  by  white  men,  the  more  stringent  laws  prohibiting  the 
assembling  and  teaching  of  Negroes  were  not  passed  until  the  period  between  1830 
and  1835.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  passage  of  these  laws  was  a  series  of  uprisings 
of  slaves.  The  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  the  slaves  from  reading  the  literature  of 
the  French  and  Haitian  Revolutions  and  the  writings  of  the  abolitionists. 
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While  these  laws  were  a  natural  expression  of  the  highly  wrought  emotional  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  after  the  disturbcmce  headed  by  Denmark  Vesey  and  the  more 
serious  affair  of  Nat  Turner,  it  is  probable  that  such  laws  were  not  rigidly  enforced. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  effect  of  the  law  was  to  make  the  slaves  value  the  ability  to 
read  all  the  more,  and  to  incline  them  in  quiet  ways  to  impart  the  precious  gift  to  their 
friends.  It  seems  likely,  too,  that  the  more  liberal-minded  masters  and  mistresses,  out  in 
the  open  country  over  the  vast  regions- of  the  South,  thought  nothing  whatever  of  such 
a  law  and  paid  no  attention  to  it,  in  any  instructions  they  wished  to  impart  to  favorite 
servants  in  their  houses.  As  bearing  on  this  point,  some  weight  may  be  given  to  words 
uttered  about  1840  by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  O'Neal,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  South  Carolina, 
at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  his  later  years  the  chief 
justice  of  the  State: 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  there  is  danger  in  it.  The  best  slaves  of  the  State  are  those  who  can  and  do 
read  the  Scriptures.  Again,  who  is  it  that  teaches  your  slaves  to  read  ?  It  is  generally  done  by  the 
children  of  the  owners.  Who  would  tolerate  an  indictment  against  his  son  or  daughter  for  teaching  a 
slave  to  read?    Such  laws  look  to  me  as  rather  cowardly. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  a  bold  conclusion  that  this  kindly  and  reasonable  usage  in  a  great 
many  homes  was  one  of  the  things  that  bound  the  slaves  so  closely  to  their  masters' 
families  as  to  hold  them  fast  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  a  great  many  more  Negroes  were  able 
to  read  andr  write  in  the  period  just  preceding  the  Civil  War  than  was  generally  thought 
to  be  the  case,  either  in  the  South  or  the  North.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  intellectual  enlightenment  which  was  beginning  to  have  so  many  expressions  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  century  grew  on  and  steadily  became  wider  in  its  quiet  per- 
vasiveness, notwithstanding  the  many  adverse  conditions  with  which  it  had  to  contend. 

If  the  estimate  is  correct  that  some  10  per  cent  of  the  adult  Negroes  at  the  time 
of  the  war  had  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  if  even  only  5  per  cent  of  the  freedmen 
had  this  knowledge,  the  task  of  the  hour  for  the  teachers  was  quite  different  from  what 
has  usually  been  supposed.  To  bring  the  chance  for  an  education  to  a  people  of  whom 
five  out  of  every  hundred  have  the  habit  of  learning  is  another  thing  from  dealing  with 
people  of  whom  none  have  taken  even  the  first  steps.  It  is  all  the  difference  between 
taking  them  at  the  lowest  stage  and  meeting  them  after  they  have  mastered  the  earlier 
lessons.  It  must  have  meant  very  much  to  the  teachers  if  there  were  a  few  of  their 
pupils  who  were  above  the  primary  grade.  This  goes  far  to  explain  the  demand  that 
came  so  soon  for  secondary  schools  and  those  of  a  more  advanced  grade.  There  were 
some  of  the  pupils  whose  education  had  begun  long  before  these  teachers  saw  them; 
had  begun  in  their  old  slave  environment  and  with  their  own  parents  or  some  fellow 
slave,  or  perhaps  their  master's  children,  for  teachers;  and  so  they  were  the  more  ready 
for  new  privileges. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  these  men  and  women  of  greater  intelligence,  as  soon 
as  opportunities  began  to  open,  were  especially  ambitious  for  the  superior  education  of 
their  children  and  that  the  pupils  of  most  promise  in  all  the  schools  were  largely  drawn 
from  their  ranks.  This  is  the  ready  explanation  of  the  swift  development  of  these 
schools  and  of  the  necessity  for  classes  above  the  primary  grade.  Here,  too,  is  the 
explanation  of  certain  unlooked-for  manifestations  of  a  scholarly  spirit  and  intellectual 
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aptitude  that  early  surprised  the  teachers.  Actually  their  pupils,  many  of  them,  had 
a  good  deal  more  back  of  them  than  they  ever  imagined.  They  were  of  parentage  that 
was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  They  had  been  tenderly  watched  over  from  infancy 
and  received  a  careful  training  in  manners  and  behavior.  As  servants  in  their  mas- 
ter's house  they  had  been  daily  observers  of  the  life  going  on  there;  breathing  its  atmos- 
phere of  elevation;  seeing  the  able  men  and  cultivated  women  that  were  entertained 
at  its  table;  listening  often  to  superior  conversation,  and  catching  many  a  strong  im- 
pression to  stay  with  them. 

THE  CIVIL-WAR  PERIOD. 

The  Negroes  as  contraband, — ^The  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies  did  not  see  much  of 
the  favorable  aspect  of  slavery.  Neither  did  the  officers  of  the  several  Freedmen*s 
Commissions  or  the  agents  of  philanthropic  societies  or  the  missionary  teachers  who 
came  down  from  the  North  in  the  wake  of  the  armies.  They  saw  the  riff-raflF  of  slavery 
which  drifted  into  the  camps.  The  army  posts  were  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
great  plantations,  where  slaves  were  worked  in  large  gangs  at  raising  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar.  Portress  Monroe  was  at  the  edge  of  the  Virginia  plantations;  Newbem  was 
adjacent  to  those  of  eastern  North  Carolina;  Hilton  Head  was  in  the  region  of  the  rice 
swamps  and  sea-island  cotton,  where  to-day  some  90  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Negroes;  Mobile  was  similarly  placed;  New. Orleans  was  the  metropolis  of  the  sugar 
industry  with  vast  plantations,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  field  workers  was  hardest; 
Port  Hudson,  Vicksburg,  and  Memphis  belonged  to  the  great  cotton-raising  district  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.     At  all  these  points  the  refugees  were  mostly  field  hands. 

The  more  attractive  and  competent  servants,  attached  more  closely  to  their  masters 
by  personal  interest  as  well  as  by  their  fidelity,  were  seldom  seen  in  the  camps.  They 
did  what  they  thought  to  be  their  duty,  as  they  had  always  done.  They  kept  the  same 
attitude  toward  their  masters  and  their  masters'  families  as  before  the  war.  They  did 
the  best  they  knew  how  with  the  estates  left  in  their  charge ;  keeping  along  in  the  familiar 
rotmd  of  daily  tasks;  bringing  to  their  service  perhaps  a  more  scrupulous  fidelity  be- 
cause of  the  heavier  responsibilities  falling  to  them  in  the  absence  of  their  masters  at 
the  front;  tenderly  watching  over  their  lonely  mistresses  and  the  children,  intent  on 
making  their  burdens  a  little  lighter,  and  comforting  them  in  the  hours  of  their  sorrow, 
raising  the  cotton  and  com,  and  tending  the  garden;  looking  out  for  the  cattle,  and 
keeping  supplies  of  food  in  store  for  the  great  house  and  also  for  the  cabins;  meeting 
each  emergency  in  simple,  tm wavering  steadfastness;  and  all  with  full  knowledge  that 
defeat  of  the  Confederate  cause  would  mean  the  breaking  of  their  bonds. 

The  great  body  of  the  Negroes  remained  where  they  had  always  lived  during  the 
whole  four  years.  The  number  of  those  to  whom  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  gave  out 
rations  was  at  one  time  90,637.  This  was  just  after  the  war  closed,  in  August,  1865, 
and  it  included  the  distributions  at  all  the  army  posts.  A  large  number;  but  how  few 
compared  with  those  who  never  came  to  the  bureau!  Make  it  fourfold  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  war ;  call  it  400,000,  and  even  then  it  is  only  some  10  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
4,000,000  Negroes  in  the  country  at  that  time,  leaving  90  per  cent  besides  them.  That 
is  to  say,  something  like  three  and  a  half  million  remained  in  the  ser\dce  of  their  old 
masters  till  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  set  them  free.  These  of  course  in- 
cluded all  the  more  steady-going  and  contented;  most  of  those  who  had  kind  and  con- 
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siderate  masters;  the  indttstrious,  skillful,  and  competent;  the  house  servants;  the 
managers — about  all  who  were  intrusted  with  serious  responsibilities  on  the  estates  to 
which  they  belonged. 

The  Southern  white  people  usually  speak  in  high  praise  of  the  behavior  of  their 
slaves  while  the  war  was  going  on.  It  was  convincing  proof  of  intrinsic  worth  to  deserve 
such  praise.  It  was  a  revelation  of  character  such  as  neither  the  North  nor.  the  South 
had  looked  for.  The  South  had  feared  that  the  Negroes  might  rise  in  insurrection  at  the 
first  favorable  moment;  the  North  had  expected  that  they  would,  and  that  the  G^n- 
federate  government,  thus  attacked  in  the  rear,  would  be  hopelessly  disorganized.  Both 
were  surprised,  for  the  Negroes  became  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Confederacy;  fhey 
kept  up  the  industries  of  the  country,  did  the  work  in  all  fields  for  raising  supplies  to  feed 
the  people  and  maintain  the  armies.  They  were  not  the  fickle  creatures  many  had 
supposed,  but  were  found  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 

To  be  sure,  this  was  largely  due  to  habit.  It  was  a  consequence  of  training.  Slavery 
was  a  discipline.  On  every  estate,  in  every  day  of  the  year,  there  were  things  to  be  done 
and  the  slaves  had  to  do  them.  That  was  their  regular  life  and  they  knew  no  other. 
They  were  under  a  certain  pressure  to  do  as  well  as  they  could.  Promptness,  agility,  and 
skill  met  with  favor.  Proficiency  was  likely  to  gain  promotion.  Those  of  the  most 
ability  came  to  the  front  and  were  wanted  in  places  where  their  superiority  could  be  made 
the  most  of.  There  was  a  classification;  at  the  bottom  were  the  field  hands,  those  who 
were  set  to  dig  and  carry  burdens;  above  these  were  overseers  and  managers;  then  those 
skilled  in  trades  had  their  places — carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  and  wheelwrights; 
teamsters  had  a  certain  dignity,  for  it  required  judgment  to  handle  horses  and  mules, 
and  «till  more  to  make  up  a  load  of  goods  and  to  deal  tactfully  with  merchants.  In  the 
ordering  of  the  house  and  in  the  care  of  the  master's  family,  there  were  high  positions  of 
another  sort,  some  of  delicacy  and  personal  familiarity,  often  involving  sacred  con- 
fidences and  important  interests.  The  positions  of  greater  dignity  were  the  natural 
prizes  of  diligence  and  ambition,  and  when  once  such  a  position  had  been  gained  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  satisfy  its  demands  and  to  continue  in  favor.  Thus  there 
were  not  a  few  able  men  and  women  among  the  slaves  and  in  the  homes  of  slaveholders 
who  were  devoted  to  their  masters'  concerns,  and  qualified  when  left  to  themselves  to 
carry  on  affairs  with  little  risk  to  the  estate. 

The  Negroes  who  came  straggling  into  the  Union  lines  were  of  a  different  type. 
They  were  hungry,  ragged,  ignorant,  confused  by  their  wretched  plight  and  begging  for 
protection.  The  first  necessity  was  food,  shelter,  clothing;  in  some  cases  immediate 
medical  attendance;  and  the  pitiable  creatures  were  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  The  appeal  that  went  up  to  the  people  of  the  North  was  not  altogether 
unlike  that  which  has  come  from  the  stricken  and  homeless  sufferers  in  the  European 
war.  And  the  response  at  that  time  was  similar  to  the  generous  relief  provided  for  the 
people  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Poland. 

But  in  one  respect  the  need  of  these  Negroes  was  peculiar.  They  were  escaped 
slaves,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  were  not  to  be  returned  to  slavery;  so  it  was  a 
question,  not  merely  of  present  relief,  but  of  how  they  could  be  provided  for  permanently. 
Something  had  to  be  done  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves  event- 
ually and  make  an  honest  living.     In  the  new  life  of  independence  they  were  entering 
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they  had  everything  to  learn ;  therefore  they  had  to  be  taught.  In  a  word,  those  who  were 
dealing  with  them  had  about  the  same  problem  to  handle  that  the  old  Virginia  settlers 
had  when  the  first  cargo  of  Negroes  was  landed  there  from  Africa.  These  sorry  creatures 
must  be  taught  to  behave;  to  mind  what  they  were  about;  to  work  and  do  their  work 
well;  to  use  good  English  and  to  play  the  part  of  men.  It  was  the  teacher's  job  and  a 
hard  job  for  any  who  were  bold  enough  to  try  it. 

But  the  teachers  were  forthcoming;  hundreds  of  them;  cultivated,  high-minded, 
bent  on  accomplishing  this  big  undertaking,  with  a  determination  something  like  that 
of  Francis  Xavier,  Henry  Martyn,  and  Adoniram  Judson.  And  like  these  messengers 
to  the  Orient,  they  made  their  errand  one  of  religious  purpose.  They  could  see  no  way 
to  make  these  fugitive  slaves  into  decent,  law-abiding,  industrious  people  but  to  give 
them  a  new  character,  a  changed  life.  They  must  be  led  into  an  intelligent  religion  that 
should  govern  the  whole  round  of  their  conduct.  And  for  this  they  must  be  brought  to 
the  Bible.  Therefore  they  must  learn  how  to  read  it  at  the  very  start.  And  so  they  went 
to  teaching  grown-up  men  and  women  their  letters.  Perhaps  it  looks  odd  to  us;  but  there 
was  good  sense  in  it. 

It  was  a  noble  service.  There  were  aspects  of  sublimity  about  it;  and  any  who  are 
disposed  to  belittle  it  or  to  speak  lightly  of  the  results  that  flowed  from  it  show  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  tremendous  interests  at  stake  in  that  critical  hour  of  the 
Nation's  life;  that  hour  of  destiny,  too,  for  these  many  thousand  Negroes  ''scattered 
abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd"  and  faint-hearted  for  a  friendly  voice  and  some 
word  of  encouragement. 

While  such  efforts  were  made  to  teach  the  Negroes  to  read,  those  engaged  in  this 
work  did  not  by  any  means  stop  here;  they  set  about  every  sort  of  teaching  that  might 
be  of  practical  use.  They  did  their  best  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  people;  influencing 
them  to  be  cleanly  and  orderly;  calling  them  to  promptness  and  regularity  in  their 
attendance  on  appointed  exercises;  giving  the  men  work  to  do  of  various  kinds  and 
looking  out  to  see  that  it  was  done  properly;  showing  the  women  how  to  cook  their 
food  so  as  not  to  spoil  it,  how  to  mend  and  make  garments  and  to  be  good  housekeepers. 
The  Boston  Educational  Commission  in  1862  laid  it  down  as  a  foremost  object  to  bring 
about  the  ''industrial  improvement"  of  the  Negroes,  and  it  was  in  the  very  make-up  of 
these  thrifty  New  England  men  and  women,  and  those  from  other  parts  of  the  North, 
to  be  a  vital  force  in  behalf  of  general  eflSciency  wherever  they  took  up  a  work  like  this. 

The  Negroes  as  soldiers, — But  another  school  was  awaiting  the  men  in  these  camps. 
With  the  beginning  of  1863,  immediately  after  the  emancipation  proclamation,  a  call 
was  made  for  Negroes  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army,  to  which  there  came  a  ready 
response.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  there  were  100,000  former  slaves  in  the  military 
service,  about  half  of  whom  bore  arms  in  the  ranks;  and  by  the  close  of  the  war  the  number 
of  Negro  troops  had  risen  to  186,000. 

It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  this  enlistment  in  its  bearings  on  the  progress  of  the 
war.  Gen.  Grant  set  a  high  estimate  upon  his  Negro  troops,  as  some  of  his  dis- 
patches show,  and  President  Lincoln  said  : 

By  arming  them  we  have  added  a  powerful  ally.    They  will  make  good  soldiers,  and  taking  them 
bom  the  enemy  weakens  him  in  the  same  ptoportion  as  they  strengtlien  us. 
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But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  this  military  life  on  the  men 
who  enlisted.  Taken  as  they  were  at  that  time,  especially  those  who  were  in  the  camps 
or  floating  about  the  country,  without  settled  abodes  or  regular  occupation,  what  could 
have  happened  more  to  their  advantage  than  to  be  summoned  to  the  orderly  habits 
and  rigid  discipline  of  a  soldier's  life?  Thus,  while  the  measure  relieved  the  beneflcent 
organizations  of  a  burden,  it  put  the  freedmen  into  a  far  more  effective  school  than  it 
was  possible  to  provide  for  them  in  the  former  way. 

In  some  of  the  regiments  there  were  commanding  officers  of  so  fine  a  mold  that  it 
was  an  inspiration  to  noble  manhood  to  be  under  their  orders.  When  Gov.  Andrews 
of  Massachusetts  was  choosing  officers  for  the  two  colored  regiments  that  went  from 
that  State,  he  set  it  before  him  to  find  men  "of  acknowledged  military  ability  and 
experience,  of  the  highest  social  position  if  possible,  and  who  believed  in  the  capacity 
of  colored  men  to  make  good  soldiers."  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  of  the 
first  colored  regiment  mustered  into  service,  was  a  man  of  this  order,  as  his  illustrious 
life  has  amply  shown.  Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  of  the  Massachusetts  Fifty-fourth, 
not  only  proved  his  own  greatness,  but  his  aptitude  in  making  heroes  of  the  men  who 
charged  with  him  to  their  death  in  the  storming  of  Fort  Wagner.  Another  of  these 
commanders  of  Negro  soldiers  was  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  who  went  from 
his  honorable  military  service  to  the  still  larger  civil  service  of  building  up  the  famous 
industrial  school  at  Hampton.  And  yet  another  was  Maj.  Horace  Bumstead,  who  was 
afterward  president  of  Atlanta  University.  The  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieu- 
tenants of  the  colored  troops  as  a  whole  were  men  of  no  ordinary  character.  They 
were  of  the  sort  who  do  not  flinch  from  taking  their  stand  on  the  side  of  an  unpopular 
cause,  so  it  be  right,  and  they  put  their  best  endeavor  into  the  training  of  the  troops 
over  whom  they  were  in  command.  It  was  an  educational  opportunity  of  no  trifling 
significance.  Two  years  or  more  of  daily  drill  in  such  a  school  had  in  it  the  making  of 
manhood. 

Freedmen' s  Aid  Societies, — Soon  after  the  Civil  War  began,  several  societies  were 
formed  to  aid  in  the  care  and  education  of  the  f  reedman.^  With  the  progress  of  the  war 
the  operations  of  the  societies  were  constantly  changing  to  meet  new  demands.  They 
began  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  Hilton  Head  in  1861  and  took  up  work  in  other  places, 
as  one  by  one  they  were  opened,  and  necessity  appeared  for  the  service  they  might  ren- 
der. As  the  field  widened,  supplies  in  larger  quantity  were  required,  more  money  had 
to  be  raised,  and  a  greater  number  of  agents  and  teachers  sent  down  to  the  several  cen- 
ters of  activity.  The  teachers  at  the  beginning  were  mostly  men,  as  was  befitting  the 
rough  duties  undertaken;  but  it  was  not  long  before  conditions  were  such  as  to  invite 
the  ministries  of  women  and  the  force  was  largely  made  up  of  them.  The  work  of 
looking  after  the  refugees  yielded  in  time  to  efforts  of  many  kinds  in  behalf  of  the 
commtmities.  Attention  was  turned  to  the  young  people  and  children,  and  schools 
were  opened  and  maintained  particularly  for  their  benefit.  Preaching  and  Sunday- 
school  work  were  also  made  very  prominent.  Thus  a  certain  stability  and  promise  of 
continuance  began  to  be  seen. 

While  the  war  lasted,  these  movements  were  carried  on  and  maintained  by  volun- 
tary organizations  in  the  North,  though  uniformly  with  the  approval  and  cooperation 

^  Por  fufthttr  detaibaee  Dr.  Parmeke's  diacussioa.  p.  368. 
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of  the  military  forces.  But  on  March  3,  1865,  about  a  month  before  the  suirender  of 
Gen.  Lee,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  an  act  establishing  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
in  the  War  Department :  **  A  bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands,  to  which 
should  be  committed  the  supervision  and  management  of  all  abandoned  lands  and  the 
control  of  all  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen."  This  brought  the  Govern- 
ment into  formal  participation  in  these  endeavors  with  the  certainty  of  adequate  finan- 
cial resources.  The  bureau  was  organized  with  a  general  superintendent,  a  general 
inspector,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  district.  "  In  entering  on  the  work 
a  few  schools  were  found  in  charge  of  tax  commissioners,  a  few  maintained  by  the 
Negroes  themselves;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  under  the  care  of  the  North- 
em  societies.  General  supervision  was  at  once  instituted  over  all  schools;  reports  were 
made  at  stated  intervals;  unused  Government  buildings  were  thrown  open  for  school 
houses,  and  transportation  and  subsistence  for  a  time  were  furnished  to  the  teachers." 
This  cooperation  was  definitely  approved  by  Congress  in  the  following  year,  July  16, 
1866,  and  provision  for  maintenance  extended  to  two  years  from  that  date.  Half  a 
million  dollars  was-  set  aside  for  school  expenses.  Then  grading  and  systematizing 
followed,  and  the  societies  were  stimulated  to  greater  endeavor.  The  efficiency  of  the 
bureau  continued  to  1870,  when  the  last  congressional  appropriations  for  this  object 
were  expended  and  its  influence  became  little  more  than  nominal. 

At  first,  and  for  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  teaching  in  colored  schools 

;  was  mostly  elementary.     It  was  so  from  the  nature  of  the  situation.     There  was  no  call 

i  for  any  other  than  the  simplest  lessons;  and  after  the  Negroes  had  all  been  made  free 

1  it  was  most  essential  that  a  chance  should  be  given  them  everywhere  to  acquire  some 

education  as  a  qualification  for  citizenship.     So  the  task  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 

•joining  with  the  other  agencies  already  in  the  field,  was  to  set  up  these  elementary 

^schools  in  all  places  where  there  were  freedmen  to  attend  them.     These  schools  were 

made  public  in  the  largest  sense  and  free  to  all  who  cared  to  attend  them. 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

)  White  chwrch  hoards} — ^With  these  developments  under  the  leadership  of  the  bureau, 

the  people  who  had  maintained  the  previous  oi>erations  began  to  turn  their  minds  to 
schools  of  a  higher  grade;  and  at  this  point  appear  indications  of  denominational 
purpose.  During  the  war,  considerations  of  patriotism  and  humanity  were  dominant, 
(and  churches  of  every  name  united  in  the  efforts  undertaken;  but,  with  the  return  of 
beace,  missionary  enterprise  took  into  view  the  churches  that  were  to  grow  up  among 
(the  freedmen,  and  shai>ed  itself  more*  or  less  in  their  behalf.  This  was  most  natural 
in  those  churches  whose  affiliations  in  the  South  had  been  strongest  before  the  war — 
Ithe  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches.  For  the  sake  of  these  churches 
Ithat  were  to  be,  they  took  measures  to  build  up  schools  of  higher  learning  at  carefully 
;chosen  centers,  which  they  hoped  might  become  favorite  resorts  for  scholars,  rallying 
•points  for  religious  organization  and  institutions  of  Christian  culture  and  enlighten- 
taient  for  all  the  region  around. 

The  Baptists  instituted  Shaw  University  at  Raleigh  in  1865,  Roger  Williams  at 
Nashville  and  Morehouse  at  Atlanta  in  1867,  Leland  at  New  Orleans  in  1869,  and 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  present  work  of  these  boards,  see  p.  150. 
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Benedict  at  Columbia  in  1871;  and  the  Free  Baptists  established  Storer  at  Harpers 
Ferry  in  1867.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  instituted  Walden  at  Nashville  in 
1865,  Rust  at  HoUy  Springs  in  1866,  Morgan  at  Baltimore  in  1867,  Haven  Academy  at 
Waynesboro  in  1868,  Claffin  at  Orangeburg  in  1869,  and  Clark  at  Atlanta  in  1870.  The 
Presbyterians  already  had  their  important  school  in  Pennsylvania,  called  Ashmun 
Institute,  now  Lincoln  University,  founded  in  1854;  to  which  was  added  Biddle  Uni- 
versity in  1867.     The  Episcopal  Church  instituted  St.  Augustine's  at  Raleigh  in  1867. 

The  larger  number  of  those  who  had  been  most  actively  engaged  in  the  school 
iwork  during  the  war  continued  to  keep  the  educational  interests  of  the  colored  people 
;uppermo6t  in  their  thought  and  were  less  inclined  to  plans  for  church  extension;  but 
'they  saw  the  necessity  for  advanced  training  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  immense  field 
that  was  opening  to  view;  and  so  they  also  turned  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  building 
up  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  this  object.  This  was  the  case  with  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  At  this  period  it  depended  for  its  maintenance  on  contribu- 
tions from  the  people  of  several  different  denominations;  it  was  not  practicable,  there- 
fore to  do  much  in  the  way  of  church  activity.  Later  on,  as  a  number  of  these  denomi- 
nations undertook  operations  by  themselves,  the  association  ¥^as  left  to  the  support  of 
Congregational  churches,  and  so  became  a  Congregational  agency;  but  this  development 
could  not  be  foreseen  at  that  time.  Its  woric  then  was  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
educational  field.  Perhaps  for  this  very  reason  it  was  the  more  prolific  in  schools 
especially  designed  for  preparing  teachers.  In  1865  it  had  Avery  Institute  at  Charleston, 
Ballard  Normal  at  Macon,  and  Washburn  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  in  1866,  Trinity  at  Athens, 
Ala.,  Gregory  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  Fisk  University  at  Nashville;  in  1867,  Talla- 
d^;a  College  in  Alabama,  Emerson  at  Mobile,  Storrs  at  Atlanta,  and  Beach  at  Savannah ; 
in  1868,  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia,  Knox  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Burwell  at  Selma,  Ala., 
since  removed  to  Florence,  and  the  Ely  Normal,  now  a  public  school  in  Louisville;  in 
1869,  Straight  University  at  New  Orleans,  Tougaloo  in  Mississippi,  Le  Mo3me  at  Mem- 
phis, and  Lincoln  at  Marion,  Ala.;  in  1870,  Dorchester  Academy  at  Mcintosh,  and  the 
Albany  Normal  in  Georgia. 

The  United  States  Government  in  1867  chartered  Howard  University  "for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,"  with  special  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  negroes,  but  designed  for  all  who  might  wish  to  study  there,  with  no  race 
discriminations. 

Several  notable  schools  were  started  in  this  early  period  by  representatives  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  in  1862  Miss  Towne  and  Miss  Murray  opened  the  Penn  School  on 
Helena  Island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hilton  Head;  in  1865  Cornelia  Hancock,  of  Phila- 
delphia, opened  the  Laing  School  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  and 
carried  it  on  till  1869,  when  it  passed  into  the  charge  of  Abby  D.  Munro,  of  Bristol,  R.  I., 
who  continued  it  for  upward  of  40  years;  in  1868  Martha  Schofield,  of  Pennsylvania, 
founded  the  industrial  school  at  Aiken  which  bears  her  name  and  was  under  her  man- 
agement till  very  recently,  when  she  resigned  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  In 
1864  Calvin  and  Alida  Clark,  with  the  support  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Indiana, 
started  a  work  for  colored  orphans  in  Helena,  Ark.;  and  then,  in  1869,  the  educational 
need  having  become  paramount,  removed  some  10  miles  to  a  farm  in  the  country  and 
estalished  there  the  Southland  College. 
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Many  Unitarians,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  among  the  foremost  supporters  of 
'this  educational  work  for  the  colored  people,  but  have  been  quite  satisfied  to  let  their 
jgifts  go  in  whatever  channels  seemed  most  inviting,  without  taking  pains  to  have  them 
^credited  to  any  organization  of  their  particular  denomination. 

/  The  growth  of  educational  forces  throughout  the  field  is  shown  by  the  continual 
/  establishment  of  new  schools  as  well  as  by  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  older  ones. 
I  Several  churches  that  have  not  been  referred  to  have  had  an  important  share  in  the 
J  movement.  The  Reformed  Presbjrterians  had  their  workers  among  the  Negro  refugees 
at  Beaufort,  Femandina,  Washihgton,  and  Natchez  during  the  war.  Between  1864 
and  1866  they  maintained  a  school  at  Natchez  with  an  enrollment  of  some  300  pupils, 
but  in  1874  they  undertook  a  more  permanent  work  in  Selma,  Ala.,  with  the  planting 
of  Knox  Academy,  which  has  kept  to  high  educational  standards  and  exerted  a  most 
important  influence.  The  United  Presb3rterians,  likewise,  had  a  school  in  Nashville  in 
1863,  which  was  carried  on  in  a  quiet  way  till  1875,  when  KnoxviUe  College  was  started 
to  do  normal  work  and  forthwith  took  its  position  as  a  central  station  from  which  a 
whole  group  of  schools  was  directed,  several  in  east  Tennessee,  others  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  and  a  number  of  rural  schools  in  Wilcox  County,  Ala.  In  1878  a  school 
was  opened  at  Franklinton,  N.  C,  which  was  maintained  by  the  ''American  Christian 
Convention"  and  in  1890  was  chartered  as  the  Franklinton  Christian  College.  The 
Southern  Presb3^erians,  in  1876,  established  Stillman  Institute  at  Tuscaloosa  for  the 
education  of  Negroes  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1884  founded  Paine  College  at  Augusta,  Ga.  Thus  the  several  bodies  of 
Christian  people  each  had  its  own  organized  activities  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people. 

Negro  church  hoards} — Meanwhile,  as  these  people  became  better  educated,  their 
churches  grew  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  the  conviction  began  to  find  expression 
that  they  ought  to  have  schools  under  their  own  management.  The  African  Methodist 
Church  had  already  had  Wilberforce  in  Ohio,  founded  in  1847,  and  Western  in  Kansas, 
founded  in  1864;  but  they  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  other  institutions,  which  should 
be  planted  at  important  centers  of  power  in  the  South.  So,  in  1880,  this  church  secured 
ground  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  began  to  build  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  and  in  188 1  opened 
Allen  University;  then  steps  were  taken  to  establish  another  school  in  Atlanta,  and  in 
1885  Morris  Brown  was  opened  to  students;  now  they  have  schools  at  Waco,  Tex., 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Selma,  Ala.,  and  elsewhere.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Zion  Methodist 
Church  moved  for  the  establishment  of  Livingstone  College,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1879  and  began  work  on  its  present  site  at  Salisbury  in  1882 ;  this  church  now  has  other 
smaller  schools  also.  The  Colored  Methodist  Church,  which  is  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  projected  Lane  College,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in  1878,  and  in 
1882  a  building  was  erected  and  the  school  opened;  this  body  now  has  other  schools  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and  Tyler,  Tex.  The  Colored  Baptists  have 
shown  similar  enterprise,  often  in  cooperation  with  the  Home  Mission  Society  of  the 
Northern  Baptists,  but  particularly  through  their  own  conventions. 

Location  of  schools, — ^There  is  a  good  deal  of  significance  in  the  location  of  these 
various  schools  for  secondary  and  advanced  instruction.  Observers  now  are  surprised  at 
the  manner  of  their  distribution  through  the  country.     Some  are  found  in  parts  where 
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I  the  colored  people  are  comparatively  few,  while  in  another  region  where  the  people  are 
1  nearly  all  Negroes  there  are  practically  no  schools  of  any  kind.    What  is  the  reason  for 
>^ch  an  unfortunate  distribution?    The  reason  is  this:  When  the  schools  were  started, 
JLhe  main  question  was  not  so  much  where  the  founder  would  like  to  go,  as  where  he 
/could  go.     Occasionally  the  mistake  was  made  of  planting  a  school  where  it  was  not 
(wanted,  where  hostile  eyes  were  on  it  from  the  start  and  hostile  hands  waited  for  the 
r  jchance  to  root  it  out;  but  usually  the  choice  was  wiser.     Most  of  the  more  important 
schools  were  placed  where  there  was  a  distinct  call  for  them.    A  friendly  feeling  toward 
them  was  shown  by  the  influential  white  people  of  the  neighborhood,  at  least  a  tolerant 
disposition;  and  colored  people  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  came  forward  and 
eagerly  urged  the  advantages  and  claims  of  their  particular  community.     Not  only  does 
a  good  school  brings  prosperity  to  the  community,  but  a  good  community  brings  pros- 
perity to  the  school.     We  have  always  known  this  about  white  schools;  it  is  just  the 
same  in  the  story  of  Negro  schools. 

Many  of  these  schools  are  in  places  that  were  centers  of  educational  influence  under 
the  old  system  of  things,  and  long  before  they  were  ever  thought  of.  They  were  planted 
in  a  prepared  soil,  with  a  congenial  atmosphere,  and  this  accounts  largely  for  their 
healthy  growth  and  present  strength.  Glance  at  some  of  these  old  educational  cen- 
ters, famous  long  ago  for  the  academy  or  college  to  which  came  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  wealthy  planters  and  business  men,  lawyers,  ministers,  and  phy^dans  of  the  old 
South;  and  which  were  large-minded  enough  to  welcome  into  their  neighborhood  the 
schools  intended  for  the  aspiring  children  of  their  former  slaves.  Washington  was  such  a 
center,  and  now  it  has  Howard  University;  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Lynchburg  were 
such  centers  in  Virginia,  and  each  of  them  now  has  one  or  more  influential  schools  for 
the  colored  people;  the  same  is  true  of  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  W^nston-Salem,  and  Char- 
lotte in  North  Carolina;  so  of  Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.  C;  Augusta,  Athens,  At- 
lanta, and  Macon,  Ga.;  Lexington,  Ky.;  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Jackson,  Tenn.;  Tal- 
ladega, Marion,  Tuscaloosa,  Athens,  Florence,  Tuskegee,  and  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Holly 
Springs,  Jackson,  and  Natchez,  Miss. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Austin  and 
Waco,  Tex.  A  college  or  boarding  school  liberalizes  the  community  where  it  stands. 
The  atmosphere  of  sound  learning  is  hospitable  to  worthy  endeavor  even  when  it  runs 
across  the  gjrain  of  traditional  practice.  The  young  people  of  such  a  place  acquire  more 
or  less  of  the  educational  spirit.  The  servants  are  affected  by  it;  the  janitors  who 
look  after  the  buildings,  the  waiters  who  serve  at  a  commencement  banquet,  the  house- 
maids in  every  professor's  house  where  distinguished  men  of  learning  are  entertained 
from  time  to  time,  get  the  ideas  that  are  nding  all  about  them.  In  such  intellectual 
centers,  therefore,  schools  for  the  colored  people  took  root  most  readily,  and  grew  more 
vigorously  than  among  different  surroimdings. 

And  the  sort  of  school  it  had  to  be  was  pretty  much  determined  by  these  ante- 
cedent circumstances;  it  had  to  be  such  a  school  as  the  people  were  used  to.  The 
schools  that  were  wanted  were  of  the  usual  kind,  such  as  were  seen  all  over  the  South 
as  well  as  throughout  the  North,  with  the  ordinary  readers,  spellers,  arithmetics,  and 
geographies.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  disparage  these  old  schools  and  their  simple 
methods;  but  50  years  ago  people  in  the  United  States  knew  nothing  about  any  others. 
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After  all  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  particular  method  is  of  so  vital 
consequence.  The  essential  thing  then  was  some  sort  of  school  with  some  method  and 
with  a  live,  intelligent  teacher  to  put  into  it  the  power  of  a  noble  character.  What 
needed  most  to  be  learned  was  obedience,  order,  neatness,  thoroughness;  the  aptitude 
for  study,  for  fastening  the  mind  upon  a  subject  and  keeping  at  it  till  the  lesson  was 
mastered.  These  children  needed  to  get  the  habit  of  intellectual  industry  to  go  with 
them,  as  long  as  they  should  live.  Such  results  are  borne  in  upon  the  pupil's  character 
by  the  inspiration  of  a  winning,  forceful  teacher  more  than  by  all  the  devices  of  peda- 
gogy. And  the  fitness  of  these  schools  for  the  exigency  which  brought  them  into  exist- 
ence is  to  be  judged,  not  by  their  correspondence  to  any  models  we  may  set  up  50 
years  afterwards,  but  by  what  they  have  done  in  their  own  time  for  the  men  and  women 
who  have  attended  their  courses  and  gone  out  from  them  to  be  teachers,  writers,  and 
speakers;  leaders  of  thought  and  molders  of  opinion  among  their  people  bewildered 
with  the  new  manner  of  life  and  the  new  duties  that  had  so  suddenly  fallen  to  them. 

■ 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

Several  funds  have  been  put  in  the  hands  of  trustees  with  the  purpose  that  the 
income  accruing  may  be  appropriated  year  by  year  to  aid  in  this  work.  A  fund  of  some 
significance  was  established  in  1850  by  John  McDonough,  a  wealthy  slaveholder  of  New 
Orleans,  with  the  design  of  colonizing  Negroes  in  Africa.  He  had  given  his  own  slaves  a 
special  training  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  the  new  colony,  and  in  his  will  he  directed 
that  an  annuity  of  $25,000  be  provided  for  a  continuance  of  the  work.  This  provision 
was  ruled  out  by  the  court,  and  instead  the  gross  sum  of  $100,000  was  paid  over  to  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  Another  large  amount  went  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans 
are  still  receiving  some  income  from  this  source  and  a  share  goes  to  schools  for  Negroes. 
In  1867  George  Peabody  instituted  the  fund  called  by  his  name  with  the  intent  of  aiding 
the  education  of  all  the  people  in  the  Southern  States.  At  the  time,  the  public-school 
system  was  in  the  formative  stage  and  the  practice  of  separate  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  two  races  had  not  arisen.  When  the  double  system  became  established,  the 
larger  part  of  the  income  was  applied  to  the  education  of  white  children,  though  some 
of  it  was  used  for  training  Negroes  to  become  teachers.  The  John  F.  Slater  fund  was 
established  in  1882  and  its  entire  income  was  to  go  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Daniel  Hand  fund  entrusted  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  1888.  So  it  also  was  with  the  Negro  rural  school  fund,  instituted  in 
1907  by  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  in  1909  given 
partly  for  the  educational  improvement  of  the  Negroes.  Other  smaller  funds  of  like 
purpose  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  impressive  developments  in  this  story  of  education  for  the  colored  people 
has  been  that  of  manual  training  and  industrial  instruction.  The  source  of  this  devel- 
opment has  been  to  a  large  extent  the  Hampton  Institute  and  its  gifted  founder.  Gen. 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.  In  his  early  home  in  Hawaii,  Armstrong  became  familiar 
with  this  method  of  teaching,  followed  by  his  missionary  father  in  his  endeavors  for  the 
improvement  of  the  native  islanders  there,  and  he  early  saw  its  applicability  to  the 
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freedmen  who  came  under  his  oversight,  first  as  soldiers  under  his  command  and  later 
as  students  in  the  school  which  he  founded.  His  methods  early  found  favor,  espe- 
cially with  many  business  men  in  the  North,  and  with  a  number  of  leading  white  men 
in  the  South  who  were  greatly  interested  in  Negro  education.  Among  the  latter,  Dr. 
William  H.  Ruffner,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Virginia,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  their  value  and  actively  used  his  great  influence  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  school.  In  the  field  at  laige,  however,  little  thought  was  bestowed  on 
industrial  education  before  1880.  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  in  all  his  great  ministry  of  12  years 
with  the  Peabody  Fund,  was  occupied  with  the  conventional  type  of  education,  espe- 
cially with  the  literary  training  of  teachers,  and  his  reports  from  year  to  year  make  no 
mention  of  industrial  training.  In  many  of  the  schools  taught  by  northern  teachers,  a 
good  deal  of  practical  instruction  was  given  in  personal  neatness  and  general  efiSciency, 
including  lessons  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  the  proper  care  of  their  homes;  but  this  was 
not  brought  to  the  front  as  belonging  to  their  education.  But  in  1881,  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Sears  as  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  in  his  first  report,  calls 
particular  attention  to  Hampton  Institute  and  quotes  Dr.  Ruffner  as  pronouncing  it 
"the  most  valuable  of  all  the  schools  opened  on  this  continent  for  colored  people."  In 
the  following  year  the  Slater  Fund  was  established,  and  while  the  founder  of  this  fund 
in  his  statement  of  its  purposes  dwells  on  instruction  "in  the  common  branches  of 
secular  learning,  associated  with  training  in  just  notions  of  duty  toward  God  and 
man"  and  on  "the  training  of  teachers  from  among  the  people  requiring  to  be  taught," 
making  no  allusion  to  industrial  features;  when  the  Slater  Fund  board  on  October, 
1882,  drew  up  resolutions  on  the  course  they  should  follow,  one  of  them  was  as  follows: 

That  90  far  as  practicable  the  scholars  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  foundation  shall  be  trained  in 
some  mamial  occupation,  simultaneousiy  with  their  mental  and  moral  instruction. 

This  was  in  effect  an  adoption  of  Annstrong's  methods  to  become  the  policy  of  the  fund. 
The  general  agent  of  the  fund,  Dr.  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  of  Georgia,  heartily  entered 
into  this  policy.     In  his  first  report  in  1883,  he  speaks  as  follows : 

Investigation  shows  that  only  a  small  number  of  the  higher  grade  schools  for  colored  youth  have  made 
any  experiments  in  connecting  handicraft  training  with  instruction  in  books.  With  the  work  done  by 
Hampton  Institute  under  the  direction  of  Oen.  Armstnmg,  the  board  is  familiar.  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
some  of  the  most  experienced  workers  in  this  field  are  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  making  industrial 
training  an  important  feature  in  their  plans  and  efibrts.  Many  equally  experienced  entertain  no  doubts 
on  this  subject.  They  believe  that  industrial  training  is  not  only  desirable  as  affording  the  means  of 
maldng  a  more  self-reliant  and  self-supporting  population,  but  necessary  as  furnishing  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  discipline  of  the  colored  people — especially  of  those  who  are  to 
be  the  teachers  and  guides  of  their  people.    In  this  opinion  your  agent  entirely  concuis. 

Two  years  later,  in  1885,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  the  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  secretary  of  the  Slater  Fund  board,  presented  the  following  state- 
ment as  embod3dng  suggestions  made  by  several  members: 

The  subject  of  manual  training  in  connection  with  mental  discipline  is  so  important,  so  specific, 
and  so  difficult,  that  it  requires  very  careful  attention .  A  great  amotmt  of  experience  has  been  acquired 
upon  this  subject  in  different  cities  of  this  country  and  abroad,  which  ought  to  be  brought  together. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  which  should  be  employed.  Having  given  em- 
phasis to  manual  training  in  their  previous  action,  the  trustees  should  now  take  measures  to  explain  what 
they  think  is  feasible  among  the  schools  for  freedmen. 

46927**— Bull.  38—17 17 
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In  1886,  four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Slater  Fund,  Dr.  Haygood  refers 
to  the  subject  again  in  these  words: 

The  Slater  Fund  has  set  forward  incalctilably  the  cause  of  industrial  education  in  the  best  schools 
for  colored  people  in  the  South.  When  the  work  of  this  boaxd  began,  few  schools  gave  it  any  place  in 
their  system ;  now  there  are  few  that  do  not  give  it  place.  There  is  more  kindly  feeling  among  southern 
white  people  toward  these  schools  than  heretofore,  and  the  influence  of  the  Slater  Fund  has  helped 
much  in  bringing  about  this  better  state  of  things. 

Dr.  Haygood  was  agent  of  this  fund  for  nine  years,  till  1 891,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  a  bishop  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Some  of  his  reflections 
in  closing  this  work  are  interesting  in  their  bearings  upon  the  growth  of  industrial  edu- 
cation during  these  years: 

Within  a  few  days  after  entering  upon  the  work  of  my  agency,  I  visited  Mr.  Slater  at  his  home  in 
Norwich ,  and  in  long  and  painstaking  interviews  with  him  sought  to  find  out  just  what  his  conceptions  of 
the  uses  of  his  foundation  were.  What  I  know  to  have  been  his  wish  I  have  kept  steadily  in  view  during 
the  nine  years  of  my  agency;  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  observe  the  general 
instructions  of  the  board  of  trustees.    *    *    * 

As  a  general  principle  I  have  not  encouraged  the  use  of  machinery,  except  of  the  simpler  kinds. 
Training  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  is  more  educative,  useful  to  laiger  numbers,  and  less  costly.  Compara- 
tively small  sums  appropriated  to  the  different  schools  made  industrial  training  available  to  a  latge  num- 
ber of  students.  Besides,  mastery  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  is,  at  this  time  and  under  the  conditions  sur- 
rotmding  the  Negro  race,  more  useful  to  the  masses  of  them  than  the  knowledge  of  machinery.  I  wish 
to  add  at  this  point  the  expressioo  of  my  opinion  on  two  points  of  practical  moment.  I  believe  that 
relatively  laiger  returns,  in  useful  training,  have  come  from  oompararively  small  appropriations;  and  I 
am  entirely  convinced  that  we  can  not  make  industrial  training  self-sustaining  without  sinking  to  a  hurt- 
ful degree  the  educative  part  of  the  work  in  the  effort  to  secure  profits. 

During  the  nine  years  here  referred  to,  public  opinion  both  North  and  South  went 
through  a  great  change  in  the  way  of  more  comprehensive  views  of  education.  Dr. 
Haygood  reflected  convictions  that  were  widely  accepted.  In  1881,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington started  his  school  at  Tuskegee  and  the  growth  of  that  school  was  both  a  cause 
and  consequence  of  the  increased  interest  in  industrial  education.  Projected  by  a  man 
who  had  acquired  his  education  at  Hampton  and  become  imbued  with  its  ideas,  Tuskegee 
Institute  undertook  to  apply  its  lessons  in  the  heart  of  Alabama,  where  most  of  the  people 
were  Negroes  and  only  a  few  of  these  were  able  to  read.  He  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
in  close  communication  with  Hampton  and  its  management,  to  look  for  encouragement 
to  the  generous  supporters  of  that  institution,  and  to  draw  revenues  from  the  same 
sources  of  maintenance;  he  was  also  able  enough  to  handle  the  enterprise,  to  conquer 
opposition,  and  overcome  obstacles  that  would  have  disheartened  an  ordinary  man;  and 
he  had  so  happy  a  gift  of  conciliation  as  to  win  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the 
southern  white  people  whenever  the  opportimity  could  be  fotmd,  and  to  gain  from 
them  a  moral  support  that  was  worth  more  than  money  to  his  work.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  time,  Booker  T.  Washington's  school  became  as  famous  as  Hampton,  acquired 
a  property  of  about  the  same  value,  and  became  the  recipient  of  an  equal  revenue. 
A  score  of  other  industrial  schools  have  been  successful,  acquiring  a  good  deal  of  property 
and  gaining  revenues  for  maintenance  so  ample  as  to  indicate  a  partiality  of  donors  in 
the  North  for  schools  of  this  order. 
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FEDERAL  LAND-GRANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  development  of  the  land-grant  schools  for  Negroes  is  closely  connected  with  the 
extension  of  industrial  education. 

The  Morrill  fund,  established  in  1862,  undertook  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  each  of  the  several  States.  The  institutions 
were  practically  all  for  the  white  youth  of  the  land.  In  1890  it  was  further  enacted  that 
each  State  should  receive  an  additional  sum  of  $15,000,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $1,000 
until  the  appropriation  should  be  $25,000.  This  act  specified  that  the  colored  people  of 
each  State  should  have  their  equitable  proportion.  The  result  of  this  act  was  the  organi- 
zation of  a  separate  school  for  Negroes  in  each  of  the  17  Southern  States.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  none  of  this  money  could  be  used  for  building  purposes.  To  secure  the  appro- 
priation, therefore,  a  State  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  additional  appropriations  . 
from  its  own  resources.  Each  institution  is  maintained  partly  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  partly  by  the  government  of  the  individual  State,  thus  insuring  a  financial 
stability  much  greater  than  most  schools  had  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Under  the  act  of  1862  schools  were  started  in  the  several  Southern  States  and  were 
most  of  them  open  for  classes  about  1872.  These  have  developed  into  large  and  flourish* 
ing  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  white  youth  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art& 
In  three  States  a  part  of  the  grant  was  early  applied  to  the  benefit  of  Negroes.  In  J 
Virginia  a  third  of  the  grant  went  to  Hampton  Institute;  in  South  Carolina  a  portion  I 
went  to  Claflin;  and  in  Mississippi  Alcorn  was  made  accessible  to  both  white  and  colored/ 
with  the  result  that  by  1876  it  was  reported  to  be  "practically  for  the  colored  alone." 
Hampton's  whole  plan  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  grant  and  was  ready 
for  it  in  1870;  the  amount  annually  received  was  some  $12,000  or  more,  which  became  a 
strong  reenforcement  to  its  natural  growth.  At  Claflin  the  grant  was  applied  to  the 
building  up  of  an  industrial  department  which  has  had  an  honorable  history.  Alcorn 
was  not  so  fortunate,  reporting  two  teachers  and  41  students  in  1876  and  two  teachers 
with  only  17  students  in  1877,  illustrating  the  truth  that  something  more  than  an 
assured  income  is  requisite  for  a  school's  prosperity.  With  the  passing  of  the  years, 
however,  this  institution  has  come  to  have  an  important  place  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  State. 

The  Congressional  act  of  1890,  while  adding  to  the  resources  of  all  these  schools,  took 
particular  care  to  provide  for  the  Negroes  of  every  State.  Consequently,  within  the  two 
or  three  years  following,  many  new  institutions  of  this  kind  were  started  especially  for 
colored  students;  in  1893  such  schools  were  reported  at  Normal,  Ala.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  Prairie  View,  Tex.,  and  Institute,  W.  Va.  In  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
College  was  made  recipient  of  the  grant  and  added  an  industrial  department  to  its 
literary  course.  In  South  Carolina,  an  industrial  college  was  established  at  Orangeburg 
and  received  the  funds  that  had  been  handled  by  Claflin  up  to  that  time.  The  total 
income  of  these  grants  in  that  year  was  $128,349,  to  which  were  added  the  State  appro- 
priations and  gifts  from  other  sources  till  the  entire  expenditures  amounted  to  $349,580. 
This  was  for  14  schools. 

The  generosity  of  these  provisions  may  be  better  understood  by  a  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  maintaining  other  schools  for  the  colored  people.     In  that  same  year  the 
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appropriations  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  for  20  of  its  larg^est  colored  schools, 
including  Fisk,  Talladega,  Tougaloo,  and  Straight,  with  an  enrollment  of  6,931  students, 
were  $175,607;  and  the  similar  schools  maintained  by  other  boards,  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Methodist,  and  the  Baptist,  were  maintained  at  a  cost  that  was  certainly  no  larger. 
These  land-grant  schools,  then,  had  a  considerable  financial  advantage  over  all  the 
old  schools  from  the  very  start. 

That  advantage  did  not  lessen  with  the  passing  of  time.  With  each  successive 
year  they  had  more  money;  they  could  improve  their  property,  add  to  their  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  lay  out  a  little  larger  plan.  In  1907  Congress  made  a  fresh  grant, 
which  gave  all  these  schools  another  lift.  So,  by  the  report  of  1914,  we  find  17  of  these 
land-grant  schools,  in  as  many  different  States,  having  an  income  from  the  grants  of 
$281,030;  from  the  States,  $368,487;  and  enough  from  other  sources  to  make  a  total  of 
$1,091,633;  also  that  they  employ  521  teachers^  of  whom  315  are  men  and  196  women; 
while  their  student  body  consists  of  9,251,  of  whom  4,220  are  male  and  5»o3i  female. 
A  growth  like  this  in  so  few  years  is  most  significant. 

Foremost  among  them,  and  holding  a  place  all  its  own,  is  Hampton  Institute.  The 
first  colored  school  to  profit  by  the  Morrill  Fund,  it  became  in  due  time  an  extraordinary 
interpretation  of  its  usefulness.  Steadily,  since  1870,  with  an  effectiveness  that  has 
increased  from  year  to  year,  it  has  shown  the  educative  possibilities  of  agricultuial  and 
manufacturing  pursuits.  And  in  doing  so  it  has  found  the  course  of  prosperity,  attracting 
to  itself  enthusiastic  supporters  from  many  quarters,  and  deriving  materials  for  mainte- 
nance from  innumerable  sources.  It  has  also  brought  about  a  marked  change  in  the 
prevalent  opinion  concerning  the  sort  of  education  best  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  colored  people  at  the  present  time.  It  has  strengthened  faith  in  the  land-grant 
schools  for  Negroes  throughout  the  country;  and  besides  this  has  magnified  the  general 
utility  of  industrial  training.  This  has  influenced  the  courses  of  instruction  in  most  of 
the  more  important  institutions  and  led  to  the  starting  of  many  new  schools  on  the 

industrial  plan. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FACILITIES. 

The  public-school  system  inaugurated  for  white  and  colored  youth  in  all  the  South- 
em  States  after  the  war  was  slower  than  its  projectors  hoped  in  bringing  to  pass  the  great 
results  of  popular  education  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  old  private  schools  and 
colleges,  for  white  youth,  as  many  of  them  as  were  able  after  the  four  years  of  disaster, 
took  up  their  tasks  anew  and  continued  their  opportunities  of  learning  and  culture  for 
the  well-to-do,  who  could  afford  the  expense  involved.  But  the  new  exigencies  of  the 
hour  called  for  universal  education;  and  this  at  once.  There  was  not  time  for  a  natural, 
orderly  growth.  It  had  to  be  set  up  as  best  it  could  be  out  of  hand,  in  any  way  that 
looked  possible  and  with  whatever  materials  could  be  found. 

Dr.  Curry,  speaking  at  Capon  Springs  in  1899,  used  the  following  words: 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  imder  the  ancient  regime  no  public-school  S3rstem  providing  tmiversal 
education  existed  at  the  South.  There  was  no  system  adequate  even  to  the  education  at  public  expense 
of  the  white  youth.  Our  peculiar  social  system  forbade  the  education  of  the  Negroes.  That  obviously 
would  have  been  impossible  and  dangerous.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  systems  for  both  races  were 
established.  The  difficulties  were  very  great.  Population  was  sparse,  roads  were  bad,  schoolhouses 
did  not  exist,  there  was  an  absolute  want  of  acquaintance  with  die  machinery  of  public  schools,  no 
sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers  was  to  be  had,  and  weighing  down  all  spirit  of  hopeful  progress 
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was  the  dreary  poverty  of  the  taxpayer  *  *  *.  Despite  the  enviionxnent  and  the  hopelessness  of 
the  outlook,  .there  were  a  few  who  felt  that  the  salvation  of  the  South,  the  recovery  of  its  lost  prestige, 
depended  on  tiniversal  education.  They  felt  that  no  better  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  country 
and  the  great  problems  which  embarrassed  or  darkened  action  than  a  scheme  of  applying  systems,  tried 
and  known  elsewhere,  to  the  renaissance  of  .the  South.  Therefore,  with  hope  and  courage  amid  the 
gloom  of  disappointment  and  poverty  and  despair,  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  the 
struggle  for  subsistence,  they  advocated  and  secured  the  incorporation  into  organic  law  of  general  educa- 
tion as  the  only  measure  which  promised  to  lift  up  the  lately  servile  race  and  restore  the  white  people 
to  their  former  prosperity. 

Dr.  Curry's  remark,  "No  sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers  was  to  be  had/' 
goes  to  the  l^eart  of  the  difficulty  encotmtered  in  trying  to  build  up  the  new  system  of 
public  schools.  It  was  a  difficulty  that  Government  appropriations  could  not  reach  and 
in  the  presence  of  which  legislation  was  almost  helpless.  It  was  thought  to  meet  the 
great  emergency  by  ''National  aid  to  public  schools,"  and  the  famous  Blair  bill  was 
battled  over  in  Congress  one  session  after  another.  People  could  not  understand  why 
so  many  southern  statesmen  fought  this  bill  with  an  almost  furious  opposition,  while 
others  defended  and  worked  for  it  with  a  vehemence  equally  earnest.  The  measure 
proposed  an  appropriation  of  $77,000,000,  to  be  applied  in  annual  installments, 
for  a  stated  period,  to  provide  school  privil^es  for  the  neglected  children  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  expected  that  the  southern  people  would  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
the  fund  and  it  would  have  undoubtedly  been  established  if  the  southern  sentiment  had 
been  universally  favorable.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  opposition  from  this  quarter.  Some 
of  the  most  high-minded  southern  people  looked  upon  it  as  a  menace  to  civic  virtue  and 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  On  this  account  we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been  effective  for  the  purpose  in  mind.  It  could  have  built  schoolhouses,  increased 
the  pay  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  put  money  into  many  waiting  pockets;  but 
this  might  not  have  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  the  essential  educational  spirit;  and 
certainly  it  could  not  have  made  inspiring  teachers. 

The  traditions  of  the  southern  people,  excepting  in  North  Carolina,  were  against 
free  schools,  even  for  white  children.  They  held  that  parents  should  provide  for  their 
own  households,  for  their  education  the  same  as  for  clothes  and  food,  and  that  a  tax  for 
the  education  of  another  man's  family  is  a  gross  wrong.  Attempts  were  sometimes  made 
to  provide  schools  for  poor  children  by  the  gifts  of  generous  friends  and  by  public  funds; 
but  in  such  cases  the  implication  of  poverty  put  the  schools  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
almshouse  and  kept  them  from  being  patronized  by  those  who  needed  them  most. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  led  to  a  new  attitude  toward  the  teacher's 
calling  and  a  new  interest  in  the  training  of  teachers.  When  the  public  schools  were 
opened  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  opportunity  was  offered  to  intelligent  men  and 
women  to  take  the  positions  of  instruction  in  them.  It  was  a  chance  for  earning  some- 
thing that  not  a  few  southern  people,  in  their  straitened  circumstances,  were  glad  to 
accept.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  for  Negroes 
were  from  southern  white  families,  a  practice  that  was  long  continued  in  a  number  of 
cities  and  that  is  still  followed  in  the  public  schools  of  Charleston.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  double  system  of  public  schools,  those  for  white  children  made  a  special 
demand  on  the  people  who  were  qualified  to  be  their  teachers,  and  the  schools  for  Negroes 
passed  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  Negro  teachers. 
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An  unfortunate  consequence  of  giving  up  the  Negro  schools  to  Negro  teachers  was 
a  diminished  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  influential  people  of  the  commtmity. 
While  white  teachers  were  in  their  management  they  themselves  often  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  children  under  their  care  and  ambitious  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school; 
and  having  considerable  influence  abroad  in  the  community  and  among  the  men  in  con- 
trol of  affairs,  they  were  able  to  secure  more  favomble  attention  than  would  be  given  to 
Negro  teachers.  The  schools  under  Negro  teachers  had  no  effective  advocates,  and  so 
they  were  constant  losers.  They  became  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  politicians  and  the 
mark  of  bitter  prejudice.  They  were  discriminated  against  in  the  distribution  of  school 
funds;  their  scboolhouses  were  given  no  proper  attention,  so  that  they  became  shabby 
and  unfit  to  occupy;  and,  worst  jof  all,  corruption  entered  into  the  appointment  of  the 
Negro  teachers.  The  amazing  contrast  between  the  public  schools  for  white  children 
and  those  provided  for  Negroes  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  South  tells  the  story  of  this 
misfortune.  Charleston,  however,  has  another  account  to  give;  the  school  buildings 
for  colored  children  compare  favorably  with  those  for  white  children  ^  and  the  colored 
schools  have  an  equitable  share  of  the  school  funds;  their  teachers  are  chosen  with 
reference  to  their  qualifications  and  have  the  advantage  of  association  on  equal  terms 
with  all  other  teachers  of  the  city.  If  the  emplo3rment  of  white  teachers  is  chargeable 
with  a  certain  unfairness  to  some  who  are  competent  among  the  colored  people,  it 
seems  to  be  an  effective  safeguard  against  the  more  disastrous  unfairness,  which  has 
befallen  a  great  many  other  public  schools. 

The  disappearance  of  that  old  antipathy  to  free  schools,  with  the  prevalent  unpopu- 
larity of  the  teacher's  occupation,  and  the  establishment  on  solid  foundations  throughout 
the  South  of  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  governed  by  chosen  teachers  and  maintained 
by  the  State,  tells  of  a  revolution  in  popular  opinion  with  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
parallel.  Incomplete  as  are  the  outworkings  of  the  S3rstem,  inferior  as  are  a  great  many 
of  the  schools,  imperfectly  qualified  as  are  not  a  few  of  the  teachers  now  employed^ 
there  is  vast  significance  in  the  beginnings  made — in  the  standards  of  achievement  that 
have  been  set  up.  The  very  conception  of  a  people  whose  children  are  to  grow  up 
under  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  discipline  of  appointed  schools  in  the  hands 
of  carefully  trained  teachers  worthy  of  so  great  a  trust  constitutes  an  outlook  on  the 
future  that  promises  more  than  one  can  think.  In  such  a  conception  there  is  an 
emancipation  of  the  mind  which  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  passing  away  of  the  outworn 
usages  of  an  older  time;  and  those  who  belong  to  the  new  day  are  in  a  world  of  enlarged 
privileges  with  unbounded  possibilities  of  achievement.  The  youth  in  these  schools  to- 
day are  the  promise  of  better  teachers,  better  schools,  and  a  multiplying  host  of  pupils 
to-morrow ;  the  hope  of  a  clearer  intelligence,  a  finer  social  spirit,  and  a  sounder  na- 
tional life. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

A  serious  hindrance  to  the  best  development  of  all  this  endeavor,  whether  in  school 
or  church,  has  been  the  prevalent  misunderstanding  between  the  old  friends  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  South  and  their  new  friends  in  the  North.  This  misunderstanding 
was  inherent  in  the  situation  and  inevitable  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  But  it  was 
no  less  damaging  for  all  this. 

1  This  now  ftppties»  as  to  bttildinss,  to  several  other  dties. 
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What  could  be  more  pathetic  ?  Here  were  these  Door  people  suddenly  torn  out  of 
the  state  in  which  they  had  always  lived  and  made  to  take  not  only  the  privileges  but 
the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship.  And  for  their  introduction  to  this  new 
heritage  strangers  came  to  show  them  the  way;  kind  and  generous  guides  undoubtedly, 
but  strangers  nevertheless;  and  coming  from  a  far  distance,  from  communities  unlike 
theirs,  with  usages  and  ways  such  as  they  had  never  known.  And  all  about  them  they 
still  saw  their  old  friends,  the  people  who  had  brought  them  up  and  with  whom  they  had 
always  lived;  interested  in  them,  too,  as  before,  and  wishing  them  well  in  the  untried 
venture  they  were  entering  on.  But  between  the  old  friends  and  the  new  there  could 
be  found  no  common  ground.  They  had  been  on  opposite  sides  in  a  terrible  war  four 
years  long  and  growing  in  bitterness  to  the  end.  How  was  it  possible  for  these  old 
guardians  of  the  slaves  to  welcome  on  their  errand  these  new  teachers  of  the  f  reedmen  ? 
And  how  was  it  possible  for  these  teachers,  bent  on  their  message  of  enlightenment  to 
a  people  brought  out  of  bondage,  to  appreciate  the  better  and  gentler  aspects  of  the  hard 
system  that  had  gone  down  in  fire  and  blood  ? 

If  at  the  outset  the  genuine  Christian  people  on  both  sides  could  have  forgotten 
for  a  time*  their  differences  and  drawn  together  in  mutual  confidence  to  talk  over  practi- 
cal questions  bearing  on  the  work  in  hand,  doubtless  many  bitternesses  would  have 
grown  less  bitter;  many  unhappy  mistakes  have  been  avoided;  many  extravagances 
have  been  saved;  and  perhaps  the  colored  people  as  a  whole  would  have  made  far 
greater  progress  in  the  best  enlightenment  even  than  the  wonderful  progress  they  have 
made. 

But  so  great  a  reconciliation  takes  time.  Misunderstandings  can  be  removed  when 
people  set  about  it  with  a  will,  though  not  in  a  day  or  a  year.  The  people  of  the  re- 
united States  did  set  about  this  undertaking  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  In  the  passage 
between  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox  there  were  conciliatory  aspects.  In 
President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  oration  and  in  his  whole  attitude  there  was  the  very 
spirit  of  conciliation ;  and  as  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South  met,  passed,  and  saw 
one  another  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  the  war  feeling,  little  by  little,  gave  place  to 
something  gentler  and  happier.  Business  dealings  worked  swiftly  to  this  end.  Buying 
and  selling,  cash  and  credit,  and  bills  of  exchange  could  harbor  no  enmities.  The  quiet 
army  of  drummers,  as  a  great  Southern  leader  once  remarked,  were  missionaries  of  a 
better  time.  Literature  also  played  no  mean  part;  Southern  writers  and  Northern 
writers  sent  their  articles  to  the  same  magazines;  and  readers  all  over  the  land,  taking 
the  same  papers,  adjusted  their  thinking  to  common  standards  and  became  better 
acquainted. 

Southern  men. — Certain  illustrious  individuals  have  stood  forth  as  conspicuous 
examples,  true  apostles  in  this  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Of  these  one  of  the  foremost 
was  Dr.  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  a  preacher  and  author  of  distinction  in  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  In  1881  he  published  a  little  book  entitled  "Our  Brother  in 
Black,''  which  gave  expression  to  the  best  Christian  sentiment  of  the  South  concerning 
the  white  people's  duties  toward  their  Negro  neighbors.  It  dwelt  upon  the  human  claims 
of  the  neglected  colored  people  on  the  S3rmpathy  and  helpful  kindness  of  all  who  were 
more  fortunate,  especially  those  who  called  themselves  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
No  voice  of  this  tenor  had  been  heard  from  the  South  for  manv  long  years.     It  had  in  it 
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the  ring  of  the  Southern  philanthropists  of  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  and  of  those 
who  had  so  ardently  thrown  the|nselves  into  the  cause  of  African  colonization.  It 
came  at  an  opportune  time,  when  the  animosities  of  the  great  struggle  were  begiiming 
to  soften  and  saner  thoughts  were  coming  to  prevail  in  the  North  and  South  alike;  and 
it  thrilled  the  North  with  glad  surprise.  The  book  was  read  by  the  more  thoughtful 
people  all  over  the  North  and  revealed  to  them  the  heart  of  the  South  as  they  had  not 
known  it  before. 

At  just  this  time  the  Slater  Fund  was  established  in  behalf  of  the  Negroes  of  the 
South.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  man  should  be  invited  to  undertake  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  fund  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  this  position  Dr.  Hay- 
good  was  brought  into  intimate  association  with  many  influential  people  in  the  North 
and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  sentiment  that  had  actuated  the  whole  movement 
for  the  improvement  of  the  freedmen;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  able  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  people  of  the  South  in  a  way  that  con&med  the 
impressions  conveyed  by  his  book.  It  became  his  official  duty  to  visit  the  schools  for 
colored  people  maintained  by  northern  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  South  and  to 
report  to  the  Slater  board  his  impressions  of  their  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  assist- 
ance from  the  fund.  This  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  schools.  He  observed  their 
operations  from  a  southern  point  of  view;  not  merely  from  his  own  personal  viewpoint, 
but  that  of  the  better  southern  people  as  he  had  known  it  by  life-long  familiarity.  He 
saw  a  great  many  of  these  schools,  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  Texas;  he  visited 
them  again  and  again  through  the  nine  years  of  his  official  connection  with  the  fund. 
He  studied  the  schools  assiduously  and  sympathetically.  He  came  to  the  teachers  as 
a  friend  and  counselor;  and  as  they  were  far  from  their  homes,  among  strangers  who 
often  were  unsympathetic,  and  engaged  in  a  service  that  was  full  of  perplexities,  they 
appreciated  his  courteous  ways  and  his  gentle  suggestions;  they  welcomed  his  sugges- 
tions and  were  gladdened  by  his  words  of  conunendation;  they  confided  in  him;  they 
won  his  personal  esteem;  they  put  in  practice  the  advice  he  gave;  and  their  teaching, 
their  schools,  and  they  themselves  as  men  and  women  were  made  better  and  happier 
for  the  visits  of  this  Christian  gentleman. 

The  significance  of  his  ministry  in  this  field  may  be  more  clearly  understood  by 
examining  the  accounts  of  it  which  he  himself  gave,  from  year  to  year,  in  his  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Slater  board,  especially  that  of  1891,  at  the  close  of  his 
work  for  the  fund.    One  or  two  passages  will  show  the  tenor  of  his  thought : 

The  cause  of  Negro  education  I  have  strenuously  pleaded,  in  speech  and  in  writing,  upon  every  fit 
occasion.  What  I  could  do  I  have  done  to  encourage  and  inspire  the  Negro  to  the  best  conceptions  of 
Christian  manhood  and  Christian  citizenship;  to  convince  my  people,  the  white  people  of  the  South, 
of  the  duty  and  expediency  of  making  the  most  of  their  Negro  neighbors;  to  cheer  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  in  the  stupendous  work  they  had  tmdertaken,  and  to  win,  if  possible,  their  patience 
with  their  southern  fellow  citizens  placed  in  conditions  that  never  before  came  to  any  race.  Not  a 
little  work  I  endeavored  to  do  in  these  lines  before  I  had  any  knowledge  that  there  was  to  be  a  Slater 
fund.  Of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  tried  to  teach,  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  Christian 
education  of  the  Negro  race,  I  am  now,  at  the  close  of  my  special  ministry  in  these  fields,  more  con- 
vinced than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
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In  another  passage  he  uses  these  remarkable  words  concerning  the  schools  under 
his  oversight : 

To  me  it  will  be  an  imdying  pleasure  to  recall  the  years  I  have  spent  in  trying  to  help  my  "  brother 
in  black."  The  effort  to  help  him  has  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  me.  I  have  friends  amoog 
them  I  will  love  forever.  Among  the  hundreds  of  teachers  whose  acquaintance  I  have  formed  in  visit- 
ing the  schools  I  have  had  duties  with  are  men  and  women  among  the  very  noblest  I  have  ever  known. 
Their  consecration  has  blessed  me  and  their  kindness  has  brought  me  cheer  and  comfort.  It  will  be 
a  sort  of  spiritual  instinct  with  me  to  pray  the  blessings  of  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all  upon  these  chosen 
and  honored  servants,  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  fellowship  of  the  cause  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

To  these  passages  may  be  added  another  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Curry,  showing  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  that  great  educational  statesman  of  the  South : 

I  know  no  one  for  whose  judgment  and  opinions  on  this  subject  I  have  greater  respect,  and  for  whose 
labors  in  the  difficult  field  where  he  has  wrought,  more  grateful  admiration.  He  has  studied  the  matter 
carefully  and  his  work  in  its  far-reaching  results  is  not  determinable  by  overt  proofs.  He  has  sown 
fructiferous  seed  which,  in  coming  years,  will  bear  abundant  and  profitable  fruitage.  He  has  created 
a  sounder  public  sentiment  at  the  South  and  has  identified  his  name  imperishably  with  the  grand 
achievements  of  the  Slater  Fund. 

Dr.  Curry  in  his  own  person  also  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  a  better 
mutual  understanding  between  northern  people  and  those  of  the  South.  Following  Dr. 
Sears  as  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  i88o»  at  very  near  the  time  of  Dr.  Haygood's 
coming  into  notice  at  the  North,  he  in  a  similar  way  came  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  distinguished  men  belonging  to  the  Peabody  board  and  with  many  others  who  were 
influential  in  the  educational  world.  Before  this  time,  however,  he  had  been  known  in 
the  North,  for  he  had  acquired  his  professional  training  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
had  been  a  member  of  Ccmgress  from  Alabama  previous  to  the  secession  movement.  As 
a  prominent  representative  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
political  leaders  of  the  South  in  the  reconstruction  period  and  brought  to  his  ofiice  the 
reputation  of  a  dear-sighted  statesman  and  persuasive  orator.  In  the  educational 
work  to  which  he  was  called,  legislation  in  the  several  States  was  at  that  time  of  vital 
importance,  and  he  played  a  great  part  in  securing  favorable  enactments.  He  exerted 
no  small  influence  too  in  some  of  the  congressional  legislation.  He  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  all  the  Southern  States  and 
did  far  more  than  can  be  told  to  give  the  public-school  system  better  form  and  greater 
solidity.  All  these  activities  helped  to  make  him  an  effective  intermediary  between 
the  people  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  whose  fortunes  he 
had  borne  his  share. 

Northern  influence, — At  nearly  the  same  time,  in  1880,  a  northern  man  of  some 
eminence,  Dr.  Amory  Dwight  Mayo,  began  a  unique  service  of  inquiry  into  educational 
conditions  in  the  South  with  informing  lectures,  wherever  he  went,  on  improved  methods 
of  teaching.  He  had  been  a  Unitarian  minister  for  some  35  years,  had  served  on  boards 
of  education  and  given  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  to  school  improvement,  and  had 
become  widely  known  in  the  North  as  a  lecturer  and  author.  So  he  came  to  this  new 
ministry  with  a  well-fumished  mind  and  wide  experience,  and  ^  threw  himself  into  it 
with  an  ardor  and  devotion  that  never  paused  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  which  came 
in  1907.  He  was  made  welcome  in  schools  of  all  sorts,  those  for  white  children  equally 
with  those  for  the  colored  people.     Like  Dr.  Haygood,  he  came  into  friendly  acquaint- 
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ance  with  a  multitude  of  schools  and  teachers;  with  principals,  school  superintendents, 
and  leaders  of  thought  in  all  of  the  Southern  States;  and  then  returning  to  the  North, 
he  reported  the  things  he  had  found,  the  discussions  be  had  enjoyed,  and  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  bad  arrived,  in  the  periodicals  to  which  he  had  access,  in  addresses  before 
educational  gatherings,  where  he  was  always  welcome,  and  in  elaborate  papers  which 
were  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Meanwhile,  and  profiting  much  by  the  activities  of  Haygood,  Curry,  and  Mayo, 
the  schools  maintained  by  northern  beneficence  were  many  of  them  gaining  in  power 
and  in  the  good  will  of  their  neighbors.  In  their  several  commtmities  influential  southern 
men  began  to  serve  on  their  boards  of  management,  eminent  southern  speakers  were 
heard  on  anniversary  occasions,  and  the  broader-minded  white  people  grew  to  have 
more  interest  in  the  acquisitions  of  ambitious  colored  people. 

This  was  especially  so  with  Hampton  Institute.  Situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Old  Point  Comfort,  whither  visitors  resorted  for  recreation  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  having  many  unusual  features  of  attractiveness,  cultivated  people  from 
the  South  and  the  North  alike  found  it  a  delight  to  go  over  to  the  institute;  to  saunter 
through  the  grounds  and  watch  the  parades;  to  look  into  the  classrooms  and  listen  to 
recitations;  to  see  the  processes  of  industrial  instruction  and  examine  the  exhibitions  of 
products.  Of  course,  southerners  and  northerners  mingled  together  there  in  an  easy- 
going way  and  talked  over  ever3rthing  they  saw  and  heard,  which  led  along  to  free 
discussions  of  educational  and  national  subjects  of  wider  significance. 

The  winter  experiences  of  northern  sojourners  in  many  southern  resorts  resulted 
in  similar  interchanges  of  thought;  and  the  attendance  of  southern  people  at  national 
educational  association  meetings,  at  Chautauqua  assemblies,  at  stunmer  schools,  and  in 
the  numerous  summer  resorts  of  New  England,  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  worked  quietly  on  toward  a  mutual  adjustment  of  differences  that  had 
once  seemed  irreconcilable. 

Southern  conferences. — It  was  only  natural  that  this  growing  spirit  of  accord  should 
eventually  ripen  into  some  organized  movement.  There  was  an  approach  to  this  in  the 
Capon  Springs  conference  of  1898.  That  gathering  was  suggested  by  the  Lake  Mohonk 
conferences  instituted  by  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  The  Capon 
Springs  meeting  was  in  behalf  of  education  in  the  South,  and  was  attended  by  invited 
guests  from  both  the  North  and  South  who  were  known  to  be  personally  interested  in 
southern  schools  for  all  classes  of  people.  That  meeting  was  followed  by  a  second  at  the 
same  spot  in  1899  and  by  a  third  in  1900.  Capon  Springs  is  a  secluded  valley  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia,  reached  with  some  difficulty,  part  of  the  journey  being  by 
stage  coach.  The  meeetings  were  small,  only  about  70  being  present  at  the  largest  of 
the  three;  but  they  were  significant,  and  the  papers  and  addresses  were  given  wide 
publicity  through  the  press  and  the  published  Proceedings. 

The  fourth  conference,  in  1901 ,  was  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  and  marked  a  distinct 
advance.  The  point  at  which  it  assembled  was  more  central  and  more  accessible. 
Pains  had  been  taken  to  interest  representative  people  throughout  the  South,  not  only 
by  advertising  and  correspondence,  but  by  personal  visits  from  the  agent  of  the  confer- 
ence, who  explained  its  purpose  and  urged  attendance.  To  make  certain  of  a  good  party 
of  northern  people,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of  New  York,  secured  ample  railroad  acoommo* 
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dations  and  invited  a  considerable  number  of  carefully  selected  men  and  women  to  go 
with  him  as  his  guests  on  an  excursion  to  educational  institutions  in  the  South  and  to 
take  this  meeting  on  the  way.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  gathering  was  somewhat 
unusual.  In  fact,  it  was  a  convocation  of  well-known  educational  thinkers,  from  the 
South  and  the  North  alike,  met  with  unity  of  purpose  to  talk  on  the  most  vital  themes 
and  to  devise  measures  for  effective  cooperation.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  in- 
spiring sessions,  which  brought  out  the  conviction  that  the  hour  had  come  for  definite 
action,  it  was  resolved  with  one  voice: 

To  ofganize  by  the  appointment  of  an  executive  board  of  seven,  who  shall  be  fully  authorized  and 
empoweied  to  conduct: 

I.  A  campaipi  of  education  for  free  schools  for  all  the  people,  by  supplying  literature  to  the  newc- 
paper  and  periodical  press,  by  participation  m  educational  meetings,  and  by  general  correspondence; 
and, 

3.  To  conduct  a  bureau  of  information  and  advice  on  legislation  and  school  organization. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  the  chairman,  Mr.  Ogden,  be  authorized  to  select  the  board 
and  that  he  "be  made  an  eighth  member  of  this  committee." 

In  this  manner  the  Southern  Education  Board  was  brought  into  existence  and 
started  on  that  course  of  fruitful  endeavors  with  which  thenceforth  it  was  regularly 
identified. 

The  fifth  conference,  in  1902,  which  met  at  Athens,  Ga.,  the  seat  of  the  State 
University,  was  even  more  remarkable  than  the  fourth  for  a  large  and  representative 
attendance  from  both  the  South  and  the  North  and  for  the  fraternal  concord  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  that  animated  all  that  was  said  and  done.  This  and  the  others  which 
followed,  at  Richmond,  Birmingham,  Columbia,  Lexington,  Pinehurst,  Memphis,  At- 
lanta, Little  Rock,  Jacksonville,  and  NashviUe,  were  marked  by  the  same  spirit  and  a 
sustained  ardor  worthy  of  the  enterprise  for  which  they  were  convened.  In  these  meet- 
ings the  North  and  the  South  forgot  their  differences  and  came  together  in  the  interest 
of  a  larger  enlightenment  and  higher  privileges  for  all  the  people.  They  afforded  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  a  hundred  vital  questions  and  headquarters  for  directing  a 
network  of  efficient  educational  forces  that  extended  to  a  dozen  great  States.  They 
called  together  a  host  of  fine,  diligent  toilers  and  made  them  touch  hands  with  a  mul- 
titude of  others  in  like  circumstances,  so  as  to  be  stirred  with  the  warmth  of  fellow- 
ship and  made  strong  with  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  host  bent  upon  inspiring  con- 
quests. Within  the  fifteen  or  more  years  covered  by  this  series  of  conferences  great 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  whole  life  of  the  South,  in  its  industrial  and  business 
enterprises  as  well  as  in  the  things  that  relate  more  directly  to  schools,  and,  while  many 
other  things  have  entered  into  the  development,  these  meetings  have  had  an  influence 
of  no  inconsiderable  moment. 

The  beneficent  effects  of  these  conferences,  howe\'er,  are  more  apparent  in  what 
they  have  done  for  the  white  people  than  in  advantages  accruing  to  the  Negroes.  Indeed 
there  are  those  who  question  whether  they  have  been  of  any  advantage  whatever  to  the 
colored  people  and  to  the  schools  maintained  in  their  behalf,  claiming,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  gains  to  the  white  people  have  reacted  unfavorably  for  the  Negroes.  To  which 
it  may  be  replied  that  a  movement  of  such  manifest  value  to  education  in  general  can 
not  fail  to  have  reached  all  the  people  with  beneficent  consequences,  even  though  they 
have  not  always  fulfilled  the  cherished  expectation. 
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RECENT  MOVEMENTS. 

All  the  facts  in  this  report  are  in  a  sense  a  record  of  recent  movements  in  the  educar 
tion  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  Each  chapter  contains  statements  of  the  educa- 
tional policies  and  methods  adopted  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  various  geo- 
graphical units  of  the  country.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  these  movements  in 
the  closing  sections  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  and  in  the  ''summary"  chapter  of 
Volume  II.  Notable  results  are  the  increasing  cooperation  of  educational  funds 
and  church  boards  with  each  other  and  the  correlation  of  their  efforts  with  those  of  the 
public-school  authorities. 

^  FREEDMEN'S  AID  SOCIETIES,  1861-1871. 

By  JiTLnTs  H.  Pabmxlbx. 
GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

What  to  do  with  the  Negroes  who  appeared  within  Union  lines  became  a  grave 
question  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  These  blacks  either  came  into 
the  Federal  camps  or  were  found  on  abandoned  plantations  which  the  northern  armies 
took  into  their  possession.  In  either  case  the  Negro  came  under  Union  jurisdiction 
helpless,  frightened,  and  destitute. 

In  May,  1861,  Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Butler  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  declared 
slaves  who  came  into  his  camp  "contraband  of  war,''  employed  the  able-bodied  men 
in  building  fortifications,  and  paid  them  in  food  and  supplies.  The  number  of  these 
"contrabands"  grew  rapidly.  At  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.»  a  settlement  of  Negroes  sprang 
up,  supervision  over  whom  was  intrusted  (Nov.  30,  1861)  by  Secretary  of  War  Chase  to 
Edward  L.  Pierce  of  Boston. 

Gen.  Sherman  and  Commodore  Dupont  captured  Port  Royal  and  the  Sea  Islands, 
South  Carolina,  in  November,  1861,  and  being  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  coast 
blacks  by  Rev.  Mansfield  French,  Government  agent  for  Negro  inspection,  "promptly 
appealed  to  Government  and  philanthropists  for  rations,  clothing,  and  teachers  for  the 
'hordes  of  uneducated,  ignorant,  improvident  blacks'  left  on  plantations  and  'abandoned 
to  the  chances  of  anarchy  and  starvation.'"^  This  appeal  was  strongly  supplemented 
by  calls  from  Messrs.  Pierce  and  French. 

One  result  was  the  organization  of  northern  societies  to  shoulder  the  economic 
burden  of  the  southern  black.  The  American  Missionary  Association,  which  had 
already  done  anti-slavery  work  in  the  South,  responded  to  appeals  from  Gen.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Pierce  before  the  close  of  1861,  sending  representatives  into  Virginia  to  give 
religious  and  secular  instruction  and  to  distribute  clothing.  Close  on  the  heels  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  followed  workers  from  societies  newly  organized  to 
aid  the  blacks:  The  Boston  Educational  Commission,  National  Freedmen's  Relief  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  the  Friends  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  many  smaller  organizations  throughout  New  England  and 
the  Middle  West.  The 'first  six  months  showed  70  men  and  16  women  on  the  field, 
representing  a  number  of  societies.     The  central  societies  were  branching  meanwhile 

>  Paul  S.  Pdrce:  The  Freedmen's  Bureau.  i>age  8. 
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into  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  organizing  locals  and  auxiliaries  and 
systematizing  both  the  collection  and  the  distribution  of  money  and  supplies. 

While  the  general  plans  of  the  early  associations  were  vague  at  the  start,  the  first 
duty  confronting  workers  who  went  South  was  to  relieve  ph3rsical  suffering  among  the 
wretched  blacks  of  the  contraband  camps  and  settlements.  Their  second  thought  was 
for  education,  and  a  call  for  books  and  school  materials  soon  made  itself  heard,  turning 
the  energies  of  the  associations  largely  into  educational  channels. 

The  first  society  established  primarily  for  freedmen's  aid  was  the  Boston  Educa- 
tional Commission,  later  called  the  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  This  society 
wa3  organized  at  Boston  on  February  4, 1862,  with  the  purpose  avowed  in  its  constitu- 
tion of  effecting  "the  industrial,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  improvement" 
of  the  freed  blacks.  This  society,  supported  mainly  by  residents  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  carried  on  work  till  1874,  after  many  of  the  other 
societies  had  retired  from  the  field. 

New  York  was  not  far  behind  Boston.  The  National  Freedmen's  ReUef  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  came  into  being  February  22,  1862,  Like  the  New  England  society, 
its  membership  covered  more  than  one  State — mainly  New  York,  Ccxmecticut,  Maine, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

The  Boston  and  New  York  societies  were  followed  in  March,  1862,  by  the  Port 
Royal  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  afterwards  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Freed- 
men's  Relief  Association.  Later  in  1862  societies  were  organized  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Ohio.  Still  later  organizations  were  formed  throughout  the  Middle  West, 
independent  State  associations  sprang  up  in  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  considerable  interest  was  aroused  even  in  Europe. 

These  associations  arose  spontaneously  at  different  points,  and  it  was  natural  that 
there  should  have  been  lack  of  coordination  in  choice  of  field  and  purpose  that  led  at 
times  to  petty  jealousies  and  strained  relations.  The  movement  for  some  form  of 
cooperation  was  consequently  an  early  one.  In  1862  representatives  from  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  met  to  discuss  union,  but  nothing  definite  was  done  till  the  end 
of  1863,  when  there  was  organized  at  Washington  the  United  States  Commission  for  the 
Relief  of  the  National  Freedmen.  This  was  a  combination  or  confederation  of  the  five 
leading  societies,  namely  the  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  societies,  the  Western 
Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Northwestern  Freedmen^s  Aid  Com- 
mission of  Chicago.^  The  United  States  Commission  aimed,  according  to  its  constitution, 
to  promote  efSdency  "in  supplying  the  immediate  and  pressing  ph3^cal  wants  of  the 
freed  people,  in  providing  for  them  homes  and  employment,  in  organizing  them  into 
communities,  and  in  furnishing  them  with  such  instruction  as  their  case  demands  to 
prepare  them  for  the  privileges  and  duties  of  Christian  freemen."  The  first  meeting  of 
the  commission  was  held  in  Washington  in  February,  1864,  when  resolutions  were 
passed  asking  the  President  to  give  the  freedmen  ''a  legal  and  quiet  possession  of  ade- 
quate land  for  their  residence  and  support,  as  rapidly  and  as  early  as  possible."' 

>  Even  as  late  as  2864  it  seems  probable  that  harmony  did  not  always  prevail  amons  the  societies.  Thus  we  find  the  United 
states  Conmiisston  in  that  year  urginf  on  its  cmstituent  societies  the  necessity  of  immediate,  organized  and  harmonious  action 
in  collecting  funds  and  pushing  work  forward.  Two  years  later  the  New  York  Society  advocated  concentration  of  effort^  and 
suggested  that  the  various  associations  agree  on  strategic  points  for  occupation  in  common,  the  remaining  territory  to  be  divided 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

*  New  Bngland  Preedmen's  Aid  Sodety:  ad  Annual  Report,  2864,  page  9. 
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The  United  States  Commission  was  displaced  in  March,  1865,  by  the  American 
Freedmen's  Aid  Union,  organized  in  New  York  Gty  and  composed  of  the  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore  societies.  This  union  aimed  to  assist  the  f  reedman  in  his  strug- 
gle upward  from  slavery  and  to  fit  him  in  every  way  for  freedom.  Means  to  this  end 
were  stated  to  be: 

1.  Physical  relief. 

2.  Rudimentary  schooling. 

3.  Support  oi  all  measures  and  institutions  that  aimed  at  helping  the  colored 

man. 

The  rights  of  the  constituent  societies  were  to  be  fully  respected,  while  friendly 
relations  with  all  other  associations  were  to  be  maintained.  The  union  proposed  to 
establish  a  paper  and  to  provide  all  necessary  general  agents.  The  board  of  managers 
was  made  up  of  three  delegates  from  each  constituent  society.  At  the  first  r^^ular 
meeting  of  the  union,  May  9,  1865,  the  New  York  Society  came  into  affiliation. 

Later  in  1865,  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid  Union  gave  way  in  turn  to  the  Ameri- 
can Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  which  was  little  more  than  the  Union  with  the  Middle 
Western  societies  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  added.  In  announcing  its 
affiliation  with  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  the  New  England  Branch,  as 
the  society  representing  that  section  was  now  frequently  called,  expressed  its  belief 
and  hope  that  this  combination  would  ''simplify,  amplify,  and  energize  the  great  work 
of  elevating  the  f reedman;  harmonize  the  action  of  all  the  instrumentalities  employed 
for  that  end;  purify  each  and  all  from  even  the  suspicion  of  sectarianism  or  partisan- 
ship; appeal  more  strongly  to  the  respect  and  support  of  benevolent  people  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  command  greater  influence  with  the  Government,  and  meet  with 
less  opposition  at  the  South,  than  any  one  of  the  societies  composing  it.  "Q) 

Each  constituent  society  or  branch  retained  such  independence  as  would  not  con- 
flict with  the  foregoing  purposes;  officers,  rules,  methods  of  work,  plans  of  organization, 
and  relations  with  auxiliaries  were  all  regulated  by  each  society  for  itself.  Two  depart- 
ments were  organized — eastern  and  western — each  independent  as  to  the  collection  of 
goods  and  money  and  the  management  of  teachers.  The  eastern  department  in  effect 
replaced  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid  Union,  while  the  western  department  succeeded 
the  united  Western  (Cincinnati)  and  North  Western  (Chicago)  Freedmen's  Aid  Com- 
missions. Teachers  were  accredited  in  the  name  of  the  commission  as  a  whole,  while 
each  department  accounted  to  the  commission's  general  treasurer  for  money  and  goods 
received.  Among  the  officers  and  members  of  the  commission  were  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  vice  president;  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  general  secretary;  John  G.  Whittier, 
Francis  G.  Shaw,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  fii3t  regular  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  October, 
1865.  To  send  at  once  to  the  Negroes  2,000  teachers,  to  prevent  ill  treatment  and 
oppression  of  freedmen,  and  to  secure  rights  of  citizenship  for  the  blacks,  these  were 
the  commission's  immediate  objects,  while  the  ultimate  aim  as  declared  at  this  meeting 
was  to  place  the  Negroes  ''in  a  condition  in  which  further  help  shall  not  be  needed."* 
Late  in  1865  the  commission  organized  a  southern  department,  designed  to  come  into 

1  Freedmen's  Record:  Volume  I,  page  X89.  *  Freedmen's  Record:  Volume  I,  jMige  190. 
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touch  with  southerners  who  were  interested  in  Negro  education  and  showed  themselves 
sympathetic  with  the  work  of  the  commission. 

In  November,  1865,  a  conference  was  held  by  representatives  of  the  American 
Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  and  the  American  Union  Commission,  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  federation.  The  American  Union  Commission  had  been  organized  in  1864, 
''to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union  upon  the  basis  of  industry,  education,  freedom, 
and  Christian  morality."  ^  It  recognized  no  distinction  of  caste  or  color,  but  more 
particularly  worked  for  and  among  the  loyal  white  refugees  of  the  South.  Federation 
was  arranged  under  the  name  of  the  American  Freedmen's  and  Union  Commission.  The 
joint  constitution  declared  that  the  object  of  the  commission  was  ''to  aid  and  cooperate 
with  the  people  of  the  South,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.  *  *  *  ^^q  schools  or  supply  depots  shall  be  maintained  from  the 
benefits  of  which  any  person  shall  be  excluded  because  of  color.''  It  was  thought  by 
many  members  of  the  freedmen's  societies  that  this  extension  by  them  of  aid  to  whites 
would  disarm  the  suspicion  entertained  by  southern  whites  toward  freedmen's  aid  in 
general. 

Practically  all  the  provisions  of  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission's  con- 
stitution-were retained  in  that  of  the  American  Freedmen's  and  Union  Commission,  the 
relations  of  the  constituent  societies  to  the  central  organization  being  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  a  similar  division  being  made  into  eastern,  western,  and  southern  depart- 
ments. The  officers  of  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  were  mostly  held 
over  for  the  American  Freedmen's  and  Union  Commission,  except  that  Lyman  Abbott 
of  the  American  Union  Commission  became  general  secretary  of  the  joint  body,  while 
Phillips  Brooks  of  the  Philadelphia  branch,  Bellamy  Storer  of  the  Cindrmati  branch, 
Edward  L.  Pierce,  and  others,  were  added  to  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  commission. 
At  a  convention  in  Geveland  of  practically  all  the  freedmen's  aid  societies,  in  May, 
1866,  the  name  of  the  American  Freedmen's  and  Union  Commission  was  changed  to 
"American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission,"  and  the  motto  of  "no  distinction  of  race 
or  color"  once  more  was  definitely  laid  down.  In  April,  1867,  this  commission  repre- 
sented 10  branch  societies,  each  of  which  was  financially  independent.  The  president 
in  1867  was  Chief  Justice  Chase  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

That  this  final  union  of  aims  and  efforts  proved  a  success  is  indicated  by  Gen.  How- 
ard's statement  that  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission  "has  been  of  essen- 
tial service  in  stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  various  societies,  while  they  as  branches 
have  acted  through  the  common  center  with  great  unanimity."  ^  Other  northern 
writers  declare  that  cooperation  under  the  commission  was  vigorous,  thorough,  and 
effective. 

Early  in  1869,  ^th  peace  now  fully  established,  the  commission  discontinued  its 
activities.  Like  action  was  taken  by  the  constituent  societies;  the  New  England  and 
Baltimore  branches,  however,  carried  on  work  for  some  years  longer. 

1  Constitution.  Art.  II.    See  p.  lyg. 

*  O.  O.  Howard:  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Freedmen's  Bureau,  July  i,  x868. 
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INDIVroUAL  SOCIETIES. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 

The  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  the  first  to  organize  distinctly  for 
freedmen's  aid.  Even  before  the  society  arose,  a  Bostonian  by  the  name  of  Solomon 
Peck  had  opened  (Jan.  8, 1862)  a  contraband  school  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  In  response  to  an 
appeal  from  Edward  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  Government  agent  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina,  Revs.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  J.  M.  Manning,  of  Boston,  selected  and  sent 
South  three  teachers,  who  in  February,  1862,  settled  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.  This  first 
move  soon  resulted  in  meetings  in  Boston,  which  on  February  7,  1862,  developed  into 
an  organization  with  a  constitution  of  14  articles.  The  object  of  the  Boston  Educa- 
tional Commission,  as  the  new  society  was  at  first  called,  was  declared  by  its  constitution 
to  be  ''the  industrial,  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  persons 
released  from  davery  in  the  course  of  the  war  for  the  Union."  Regular  officers,  including 
a  bonded  treasurer,  and  committees  were  provided,  while  annual  membership  fees  were 
set  at  a  minimum  of  $5.  The  first  president  was  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  of  Ma^achusetts, 
and  the  secretary  Edward  Atkinson,  while  among  the  vice  presidents  were  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  first  task  of  the  New  England  Society  was  to  answer  the  cry  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  on  March  3,  only  24  days  after  organization,  31  teachers  and  agricultural 
superintendents,  27  of  whom  were  men,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Port  Royal.  Forty- 
one  more  were  sent  later  in  the  year  and  were  assigned  to  the  Sea  Islands,  Norfolk,  and 
Washington.  Relief  was  also  sent  this  same  year  to  the  West  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  first  group  of  workers,  sailing  under  Mr.  Pierce's  direction,  encounteted  great 
confusion  in  the  Sea  Islands;  they  found  plantations  deserted  and  the  blacks  restless 
and  demoralized.  Mr.  Pierce  at  once  distributed  his  forces,  with  injunctions  to  treat 
the  Negroes  kindly  and  fairiy.  The  northerners  settled  in  the  owners'  homes  on  the 
various  plantations  and  proceeded  at  once  to  reorganize  labor,  establish  schools,  and 
introduce  new  methods  of  life.  The  superintendents  had  charge  of  from  one  to  five 
plantations  each,  with  supervision  over  from  200  to  500  Negroes;  they  set  about  to 
inculcate  methods  of  regular,  systematic,  and  effective  labor.  Small  wages  were  prom- 
ised the  blacks  as  an  incentive  to  work. 

The  results  of  the  agricultural  experiments  of  the  first  year  were  declared  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  1863  to  be  satisfactory.  The  freedmen  had  already 
demonstrated,  it  was  maintained,  their  capacity  for  self-support  in  a  condition  of  free- 
dom, and  had  shown  strong  desire  for  self-advancement  in  industry.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  society  were  in  July,  1862,  transferred  to  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  dropped  largely  out  of  the  society's  employ. 

The  first  groups  of  workers  to  go  South  contained  but  few  who  went  primarily  as 
teachers.  They  were  assigned  to  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes.  As  time  went  on  the 
educational  feature  came  to  be  almost  the  whole  of  the  society's  work.  From  the  very 
beginning,  however,  the  teachers  were  forced  by  the  many  conditions  of  their  work  to 
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carry  on  many  activities  besides  that  of  instruction.  During  the  first  year,  for  example, 
they  distributed  258  cases  of  clothing,*  sent  from  Boston  and  valued  at  $20,000. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society,  in  May,  1863,  was  per- 
meated with  a  strong  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  year's  work,  and  with  boundless  enthu- 
siasm for  the  future.  The  blacks  had  shown  not  only  capacity  for  work  but  also  eagerness 
for  education;  the  field  of  the  society's  operations  was  widening,  Government  and 
military  agencies  had  proved  friendly,  and  the  outlook  for  future  work  seemed  bright. 
The  cash  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to  $17,500. 

This  same  spirit  appeared  at  the  second  annual  meeting  in  April,  1864.  The  field 
was  still  growing  under  the  advance  of  the  Union  troops,*  relief  of  refugees  was  a  crying 
need ,  instruction  of  freed  blacks  was  a  necessity,  while  last  of  all  came  the  duty  of  *  *  inform- 
ing the  public  mind  and  improving  the  public  sentiment  as  to  the  needs,  rights,  capaci- 
ties, and  dispositions  of  the  f  reedmen."  '  First  notice  is  at  this  time  made  of  the  branch 
societies,  which  were  supporting  13  out  of  30  teachers. 

In  January,  1865,  the  society  commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal, 
the  Preedmen's  Record,*  which  continued  in  existence  until  April,  1874. 

By  1865  the  field  work  of  the  society  had  been  extended  as  far  south  as  Florida,  and 
the  workers  were  prepared  to  go  wherever  needed.  The  third  annual  meeting,  in  April, 
1865,  ^^  occupied  largely  with  the  reports  of  the  teachers'  committee  and  the  teachers 
themselves.  Throughout  the  year  the  widening  educational  field  was  constantly 
emphasized.  Another  aim  which  began  at  this  time  to  be  expressed  was  that  of  assisting 
the  Negro  into  full  citizenship. 

On  January  15,  1866,  the  society  being  now  affiliated  with  the  American  Freedmen's 
and  Union  Commission,  the  following  clause  was  inserted  in  its  constitution: 

In  the  ptirsuit  of  this  object'  no  distinction  of  race  or  color  shall  be  recognized;  and  especially 
shall  no  school  be  maintained  from  which  pupils  shall  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  such  distinction.* 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  April  12,  1866.  Physical  relief 
and  education  still  formed  the  two  branches  of  work,  although  the  latter  was  by  far  the 
more  important.  While  great  encouragement  was  gathered  from  the  eagerness  and  apti- 
tude of  the  blacks,  many  obstacles,  too,  were  touched  upon — ^the  discontinuance  by  the 
Government  of  free  rations  and  permission  to  use  confiscated  houses,  the  prevalence  of 
high  prices,  the  difficulty  of  getting  school  buildings,  and  the  confusion  and  violence 
which  remained  as  one  legacy  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  reports  of  the 
society  show  the  maxima  of  its  history.  Receipts  for  1865-66  amounted  to  $73,500; 
there  were  182  teachers  in  the  field,  with  9,649  pupils,  enrolled  in  79  different  schools 
throughout  North  and  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Some  64  branches  had  assumed  the  full  support  of  100  of  these  teachers, 

'  Many  of  time  garments  were  made  in  Boston  by  x>oor  women,  to  whom  the  work  was  given  as  a  means  of  respectable  sd^ 
hdp.    The  money  thus  spent  conveyed,  therefore,  benefits  bf  twofold  character. 

*  The  society  in  1M9-64  maintained  workers  in  North  and  South  CaroUna.  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

*  New  Sngland  Society,  ad  Annual  Report,  p.  3. 

*  This  was  called  "The  Preedmen's  Journal"  in  its  initial  number,  but  the  name  was  dumged  because  of  conflict  in  titles 
with  a  publication  in  New  York. 

*  I.  e..  "the  industrial,  social,  intdlectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  pemns  released  from  slavery,  and  of 'otter 
nmdy  perstms  m  fibs  Scmtktm  Slaits,"    The  itaUdxed  clause  is  significant. 

*  Frecdmen's  Record:  Volume  II,  p.  z8. 

46927*^— Bull.  38—17 18 
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while  as  many  more  smaller  branches  had  contributed  liberally  in  the  form  of  cash  and 
supplies. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  April,  1867,  contributions  were  acknowledged  from 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  from  the  freedinen  themselves.  Great  need  of  increased 
funds  was  reported.  During  the  year  261  packages  of  clothing  and  supplies  had  been 
sent  South,  exclusive  of  shipments  by  branch  societies.  Receipts  amounted  to  $751778, 
of  which  $64,580  were  expended  for  schools  and  school  supplies,  $749  for  clothing  and 
similar  supplies,  and  $433  for  farm  implements. 

In  June,  1867,  comes  the  first  hint  of  retrenchment.  It  was  recognized  that  many 
in  the  North  believed  the  regeneration  of  the  South  should  be  left  to  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  to  the  Peabody  trustees,  or  to  the  South  herself.  The  society,  however,  decided 
to  continue  work  as  long  as  funds  were  forthcoming  from  northern  contributors. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  March,  1868.  Receipts  for  the  year  had 
fallen  to  $49,120. 

Early  in  1869  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission  ^  and  the  New  York 
Society  disbanded,  the  New  York  Society  turning  over  its  teachers  to  the  New  England 
Society,  together  with  $3,664  in  cash  to  pay  their  salaries  for  the  year. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society,  April,  1869,  made  the 
following  declaration: 

One  part  of  our  work  we  may  consider  accomplished;  we  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the 
colofed  race  for  education.  The  results  attained  in  the  best  schools  afford  no  room  for  a  doubt  that 
this  race  can  equal  any  other  tmder  similar  conditions  in  its  desire  for  knowleci^e  and  its  capacity  for 
acquiring  it.' 

During  the  years  1868  and  1869  the  receipts  of  the  society  fell  off  considerably. 
The  work  in  the  field,  it  was  reported  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting,  April,  1870,  was 
calling  out  less  enthusiasm  in  the  North  than  in  previous  years,  but  it  was  considered 
to  be  better  work,  more  carefully  planned,  and  more  ably  executed  throughout. 

By  January,  1871,  the  consummation  of  the  society's  work  was  seen  to  be  dose  at 
hand.  Education  was  soon  to  be  handed  over  to  southern  care.  The  colored  people, 
it  was  felt,  must  learn  to  fight  their  own  battles  with  political  and  industrial  weapons. 
In  April  the  tenth  annual  report  showed  a  further  decrease  in  receipts  to  $27,100;  the 
number  of  branches,  which  had  been  steadily  dwindling  from  the  figures  of  1866  and 
1867,'  now  numbered  but  22. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  in  April,  1872,  receipts  were  reported  diminished  to 
$11,400,  while  the  number  of  branches  had  decreased  to  10.  The  force  of  workers  was 
promptly  cut  in  half.  Retrenchment  continued  in  1872-73  and  1873-74,  the  receipts 
of  the  two  years  combined  amounting  to  but  $12,700;  the  number  of  teachers  fell  to  10, 
the  scholars  to  a  thousand;  the  field  had  shrunk  to  three  States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Virginia,  and  the  end  of  the  work  was  seen  to  be  approaching  fast. 

The  final  meeting  pf  the  society  was  held  March  20,  1874.  The  society  had  now 
had  12  years  of  life,  during  which  time  it  had  collected  cash  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$400,000  and  supplies  valued  at  $150,000.     An  average  of  82  teachers  had  been  main- 

1  See  m-eceding  section  for  a  history  of  the  various  cooperative  unions  of  f  reedmen's  societies,  and  the  connection  ol  the  New 
Bngland  Sodety  with  each. 

»  Preedmen's  Record:  VoL  V,  p.  i8. 
»  See  Table  C,  p.  997.  for  details. 
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tained  in  service.  The  society  had  been  the  first  distinct  freedmen's  aid  organization 
in  the  field  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  work;  throughout  the  whole  period  it  had  been 
a  leader  among  the  other  societies  in  the  various  steps  toward  union,  in  the  equipment 
and  organization  of  its  schools,  and  in  the  administrative  efficiency  of  its  force.  It  was 
now  voted  to  disband  the  society,  and  to  intrust  its  affairs  to  the  teachers'  committee, 
which  proposed  to  continue  two  normal  schools  for  a  time,^  with  occasional  aid  and 
encouragement  to  special  schools  and  teachers. 

Political  and  financial  conditions  in  the  South  were  still  felt  to  be  in  great  confusion, 
but  the  problems  created  by  these  conditions  and  the  additional  vital  problem  of  educa- 
tion must  be  left  for  the  South  to  solve  for  itself,  with  only  such  assistance  and  kindly 
encouragement  as  the  North  might  from  time  to  time  be  permitted  to  offer. 

In  retrospect,  the  aim  of  the  society  was  felt  to  have  remained  constant — 

to  relieve  bodily  sufiFering;  to  ofganize  industry;  give  instructiQii  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  morals* 
religion,  and  civilized  life;  to  inform  the  public  of  the  needs,  rights,  capacities,  and  disposition  of  the 
fieedmen.' 

** We  may  still  claim, "  said  the  final  meeting  of  the  society,  "to  have  been  the  first 
and  last  society  to  base  our  work  on  the  broad  ground  of  national  secular  education, 
having  no  sectarian  or  party  interest. "'  With  this  final  declaration  ringing  in  their  ears, 
the  members  of  the  society  adjourned  sine  die, 

OTHER   INDIVIDUAL   SOCIETIES. 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  although  not  organized  primarily  for  freed-  ; 
men's  aid,  was  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  best  position  to  answer  the  call  of  the  des-  J 
titute  blacks.  Established  September  3,  1846,  as  a  protest  against  the  ''comparative 
silence  of  other  missionary  societies  with  regard  to  slavery,' '  ^  the  association  had  carried 
on  undenominational  work  for  15  years  in  the  South  itself,  under  great  difficulties, 
attempting  to  rouse  southern  whites  to  the  evils  of  slavery.  When  war  was  declared, 
the  association  led  the  way  in  systematic  relief  and  educational  work  for  the  blacks, 
first  at  Portress  Monroe  and  Hampton,  then  at  Port  Royal.  In  1862  the  field  was 
enlarged  to  include  Newport  News  and  Washington;  in  1863  the  whole  of  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  (with  outposts  at  St.  Louis  and  Cairo);  in  1864,  in  addition,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Before  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  southern  Mississippi,  and  Kansas  had  also  come  within  the  range  of  the  asso- 
ciation's activities. 

By  1866  the  association  had  353  persons  employed  in  church  and  school  work  among 
the  blacks;  in  1867,  528  missionaries  and  teachers;  in  1868,  532.  Churches  were  built 
and  planted,  revivals  were  held,  graded  and  normal  schools  were  opened,  and  physical 
relief  was  distributed  where  needed.  Before  the  war  the  association  had  receipts  of 
some  $40,000  yearly.  In  1867  this  had  grown  to  $334,500  in  cash  and  clothing  to  the 
value  of  $90,000. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  was  from  the  start  nonsectarian;  in  June,! 
1865,  the  Congregational  churches,  and  later  the  Free- Will  Baptist,  the  Wesleyan 

Methodist,  and  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  organizations  designated  it  as  their  agent 

: \ 

1  At  Charlottesville.  Va..  and  Columbus.  Ga.  *  Preedmcn's  Record:  Vol.  V.  p.  147. 

•  P.  S.  Peirce:  Op.  dt..  p.  a?-  *  Howard:  Op.  dt..  p.  68. 
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in  the  fidd.  In  1866  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Com- 
mission withdrew  from  that  body  and  united  with  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion.    The  Cleveland  branch  did  the  same  in  1867,  and  the  Chicago  branch  in  z868. 

The  National  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  of  New  York,  commonly  known  as 
the  New  York  Society,  was  organized  February  22,  1862.  It  was  largely  conceived  by 
officers  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  treasurer  of  the  latter  being  the 
chairman  of  the  organization  meeting  of  the  former.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
meeting  was  Gen.  Sherman's  appeal  in  his  General  Orders  No.  9,  of  February  6,  1862,* 
regarding  the  destitute  freedmen  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  Port  Royal.  The  stated 
object  of  the  society  was — 

with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government,  so  far  as  attainable,  the  relief  and  improvement  of  the 
freedmen — ^to  teach  them  civilization  and  Christianity;  to  imbue  them  with  notions  oi  order,  industry, 
economy,  and  self-reliance ;  and  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  by  inspiring  them  with  self- 
respect." 

In  an  elaborate  plan  for  temporary  regulation  of  labor  drawn  up  by  the  society,  it 
was  emphasized  that  the  blacks,  being  free  men,  must  be  treated  as  such,  must  earn 
their  own  living  under  careful  superintendence  and  a  regular  wage  system,  and  must 
pay  for  all  supplies  either  in  cash  or  labor. 

At  the  time  the  New  York  Society  was  organized,  the  Negroes  within  Union  lines 
were  in  great  destitution,  and  the  Government  agencies  that  were  distributing  rations 
reached  but  part  of  the  sufferers.  Wages  offered  to  the  blacks  by  Government  officers 
were  small,  and  the  feeling  toward  them,  even  in  the  North,  was  often  far  from  friendly. 
To  alleviate  this  state  of  things,  the  first  party  of  workers  from  the  society,  numbering 
20  missionaries  and  teachers,  left  New  York  for  Port  Royal  on  March  3,  1862,  equipped 
with  clothing,  seeds,  tools,  medicines  and  the  like  for  the  Negroes.  Some  of  these  men 
and  women  went  as  volunteers  at  their  own  expense.  In  April  and  May  93  additional 
workers  were  sent  out,  74  men  and  19  women.  The  first  care  of  these  parties  was  to 
relieve  suffering  and  superintend  the  laborers  on  the  abandoned  plantations.  This 
abandoned  property  was  soon  turned  over  to  Government  auspices,  however,  leaving 
education  alone  as  the  association's  field  of  work. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Society,  February  19,  1863,  reported 
great  eagerness  for  learning  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  3,000  of  them  being  tmder  instruc- 
tion at  Port  Royal  and  on  the  Sea  Islands.  The  activities  of  the  society  were  confined 
mainly  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  although  for  a  time  some  effort  was  made  to  carry  on 
work  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Five  orphan  asylums  were  opened  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  very  long  exist- 
ence. Depots  were  established  at  all  centers  of  influence,  from  which  clothes,  books, 
school  materials,  and  other  supplies  were  distributed. 

In  1866  there  were  33  auxiliary  societies.  Methods  of  collecting  money  became 
systematized  slowly,  while  paid  collectors  were  discontinued  after  two  years.  During 
1865  and  1866  the  society  kept  16  lecturers  on  the  road,  whi  canvassed  45  New  York 
counties  and  organized  350  auxiliaries,  most  of  which  proved  but  short-lived.  The 
effect  of  this  work,  however,  was  shown  in  increased  contributions  and  interest.     The 

'  In  this  order  he  not  only  appealed  for  dothing  and  supplies,  but  urged  also  the  institution  of  **a  suitable  system  of  culture 
and  instruction." 

*  Prom  pamphlet  issued  by  the  New  York  Society  in  x86a. 
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New  York  Society  was  a  constituent  body  in  the  United  States  Commission  of  1863;* 
in  September,  1865,  the  society  entered  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission, 
and  was  thereafter  a  constituent  part  of  that  commission  and  the  later  American  Freed- 
men's  Union  Commission.  Among  the  officers  who  served  the  society  were  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  president;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  a  vice  president;  and  Lyman  Abbott,  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  New  York  Society  discontinued  work  in  1869,  turning  over  its  14  teachers  in 
Virginia  to  the  New  England  Society,  together  with  funds  for  their  support  for  a  year. 
Up  to  1866  the  association  raised  $400,000  in  cash  and  collected  supplies  valued  at 
$200,000.  During  its  whole  existence,  the  receipts  probably  aggregated  at  least  $500,000 
in  cash  and  $250,000  in  supplies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association,  or  Philadelphia  Society,  was 
organized  at  Philadelphia,  in  March,  1862,  under  the  name  of  the  Port  Royal  Relief 
Committee.  Its  work  was  similar  to  that  of  the  New  England  and  New  York  Societies, 
and  it  was  absorbed  into  the  several  national  bodies  as  they  were  successively  organized. 

In  January,  1865,  the  Philadelphia  Society  had  16  schools  and  38  teachers,  located 
in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  an 
industrial  and  a  normal  school  in  Washington.  A  few  months  later  the  work  had  en- 
larged to  cover  also  Virginia,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina. 

From  1862  to  1865  the  total  receipts  of  the  society  amounted  to  $250,000.  Sixty- 
five  teachers  formed  the  maximum  force  of  the  association,  with  an  average  of  about  60. 

The  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  was  organized  in  Cincinnati  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  under  the  temporary  name  of  ''Contrabands'  Relief  Association."  The  work 
of  this  organization  lay  in  the  southwest  and  along  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  western  Tennessee.  Early  in  1863  teachers  were  sent  to  colored  camps 
on  the  Mississippi.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1862-3  ph3^ical  relief  was  distributed. 
In  1864-5  the  commission  expended  $26,000  on  schools  and  $101,000  on  relief.  The 
following  year,  1865-6,  considerable  British  aid  was  received.  Stores  were  opened 
containing  $78,000  in  supplies.  From  1866  to  1871  the  total  receipts  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  aggregated  $227,000. 

On  December  2,  1863,  the  Gndnnati  Society  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
United  States  Commission.  In  1866  its  agency  and  office  work  was  combined  with 
that  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  although  it  did  not  wholly  give  up  its 
corporate  existence. 

The  Northwestern  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  was  organized  in  Chicago  during  the 
autumn  of  1863,  entering  the  United  States  Commission  a  few  weeks  later.  It  after- 
wards joined  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission,  and  in  1868,  like  the  Cin- 
cinnati branch,  its  work  was  united  with  that  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

The  work  of  the  Chicago  society  lay  mainly  in  the  Gulf  States.  From  1863  to  1865 
an  average  of  50  teachers  were  maintained. 

The  Friends  of  the  United  States  were  early  on  the  field  with  their  aid.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  the  ''Friends*  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  Vicinity  for  the  Relief  of 
Colored  Freedmen"  was  organized.  This  society  was  usually  known  as  the  Friends' 
Freedmen's  Relief  Association  of  Philadelphia.     Its  stated  object  was  **to  relieve  the 

1  See  p.  269. 
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wants,  provide  for  the  instruction,  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  freedmen."  ^  Receipts 
during  the  first  year  aggregated  $53,800,  of  which  English  Friends  contributed  $9,700. 
From  1863  to  1867  the  association  expended  $210,500.  Stores  were  opened  at  various 
points  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Another  Philadelphia  Friends'  association  was  "The  Friends'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen."  It  carried  on  some  work  in  1862,  but  was  not 
formally  organized  until  1864.  With  its  work  mainly  located  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  it  maintained,  in  1868,  14  schools,  with  732  pupils.  From  1862  to  1869  its 
receipts  aggregated  $57,500,  which  was  expended  for  schools,  seeds,  supplies,  donations 
to  asylums,  and  50,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  New  England  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  organized  work  for  freedmen  in  1864. 
Its  main  energies  were  exerted  in  Washington,  where  it  operated  a  store  at  cost  prices, 
and  conducted  day,  evening,  and  Sunday  schools.  The  general  office  of  this  association 
was  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Educational  Improvement  of  the  Col« 
ored  People  was  founded  in  1864.  The  association  appealed  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
for  aid  on  the  ground  that  no  whites  would  immigrate  into  the  State  until  the  blacks 
were  instructed  in  the  methods  of  productive  labor. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore  society,  November,  1865,  showed  receipts 
for  the  year  of  $17,556.  The  second  annual  report,  November,  1866,  announced  that  the 
school  work  had  more  than  tripled  and  showed  receipts  amounting  to  $52,551,  of  which 
colored  people  had  contributed  $6,000.  In  1867  the  city  of  Baltimore  subsidized  the 
society  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  while  the  Negroes  of  Maryland  gave  $23,371.  The 
city  subsidy  was  granted  for  several  successive  years,  in  1869  taking  the  form  of  books 
and  furniture. 

The  Baltimore  society  cooperated  with  the  New  England  society  after  1865,  but 
disbanded  in  1871  and  turned  over  the  general  support  of  its  schools  to  public  agencies 
of  the  city  and  the  State. 

Foreign  humanitarians  early  became  interested  in  American  freedmen's  aid.  In 
1863  English  Friends  contributed  £3,000  through  Friends  in  the  United  States.  In  1864 
£5,000  went  forward  from  England  and  £1,500  from  Ireland.  The  New  England 
Society  at  its  second  annual  meeting  in  1864  reported  a  number  of  foreign  contributions: 
$2,100  from  the  London  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  and  other  English  sources,  small  sums 
from  France  and  Ireland,  and  $1,313  from  five  Parsee  firms  in  London.  This  last  rep- 
resented one-third  the  total  contribution  of  these  firms,  the  remaining  two-thirds  going 
in  equal  shares  to  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  societies.  The  western  societies  also 
received  gifts  from  a  number  of  foreign  sources. 

Various  English  societies  were  organized  from  1863  ^^  1865,  with  the  aim  of  sup- 
plementing American  work  for  freedmen.  In  May,  1865,  these  societies  held  a  meeting 
in  London,  at  which  a  national  committee  was  organized,  composed  of  two  representa- 
tives from  each  district  association,  with  the  following  functions: 

1.  To  circulate  information  of  freedmen's  aid  among  the  English  societies. 

2.  To  organize  new  societies  and  assist  in  the  raising  of  funds. 

^  Howard:  Op.  dt..  p.  74. 
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3.  To  act  as  a  medium  of  commmiication  between  American  and  English  societies, 
and  to  introduce  American  delegates. 

4.  To  hold  periodic  meetings  for  reports  and  resolutions. 

At  this  meeting  delegates  attended  from  the  Leeds,  London,  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land, Manchester,  Leicester,  and  Northhampton  societies,  from  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  the  Friends'  Central  Relief  Committee,  the  Workmen's  Auxiliary 
of  the  Midland  Association,  the  Darlington  Committee,  the  Syrian  Mission,  and  two 
American  associations.^  The  chairmen  were  Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll. 

Considerable  emphasis  was  laid  by  the  British  societies  on  the  fact  that  in  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846  and  during  the  distress  in  Lancashire  and  other  English  and  Scotch  manu- 
facturing districts  in  1862-63,  American  contributions  had  been  prompt  and  generous. 
In  1846  nearly  a  million  dollars  had  been  raised  in  the  United  States,  largely  in  the  form 
of  supplies,  while  for  the  Lancashire  sufferers  Americans  contributed  $350,000.  English 
contributions  for  the  aid  of  American  f  reedmen  were  solicited  as  a  form  of  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  American  assistance  in  times  of  British  need. 

Early  in  1866  a  commemorative  meeting  of  the  London  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was 
held  to  celebrate  the  passage  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. At  this  time  the  society  changed  its  name  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society,  broadening  its  scope  of  work  to  include  aid  for  the  suffering  Negroes 
of  Jamaica.    This  society  for  some  time  published  a  monthly  called  the  "Freed-Man." 

It  was  reported  through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  on  January  i,  1869,  that  English 
f reedmen's  aid  societies  had  contributed  $40,000  during  the  previous  year,  and  a  total 
of  $500,000  since  emancipation.  Dr.  Curry  estimated  *  the  total  receipts  in  money  and 
supplies  from  Great  Britain  at  $1 ,000,000.  Considerable  sums  were  received  also  from  the 
Continent. 

The  American  Union  Commission,  as  already  noted,'  opened  its  career  in  New  York 
City  in  1864.  Although  much  of  its  energy  was  devoted  to  the  white  lo3ralists  of  the 
South,*  it  distinctly  made  no  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color.  Phj^ical 
relief  was  the  first  and  greatest  care,  yet  a  few  schools  were  established,  and  the  free- 
school  party  of  the  South  was  heartily  supported,  especially  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina. 

No  condition  was  imposed  on  the  people  who  were  aided, ' '  the  truly  needy  of  either 
color"  being  relieved  on  equal  terms.  Yet  the  commission  felt  that  avowed  white 
Unionists  of  the  South,  or  loyal  refugees,  as  they  were  called,  deserved  recognition  for 
their  devotion  and  their  suffering,  and  they  were  often  given  the  preference.  For  the 
most  part,  the  agents  of  the  commission  reported  that  they  experienced  uniform  courtesy 
and  cooperation  from  southern  officials  and  people. 

In  November,  1865,  the  commission  united  with  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid  Com- 
mission, under  the  name  of  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission. 

The  National  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  estab- 
lished on  April  9,  1862,  and  labored  in  Washington  and  vicinity.     The  first  school  was 

\ -  I  _  ■  ,  -  _  r  I  ^■  ■■      ■  ■  -  *  -■. 

1  Assoctatioiis  were  reported  abo  from  JUvcrpooU  Bradford,  Bristol.  Chehenham,  Brighton,  and  Manafield. 

*  J.  If'  M.  Curry:  Bducation  of  the  Negroes  since  i860,  p.  30-aa. 

*  Page  971. 

*  "  It  is  catholic  in  its  benefactions,  recognizing  no  distinctions  of  caste  or  color,  proffering  its  assistance  to  all  men  upon  the 
More  of  a  oommon  humanity  akme.  '*    (The  American  Union  Commission:  its  Origin,  Opinion  and  Purposes,  1865.  p.  3.) 
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organized  November  23,  1863.  Physical  and  legal  relief  and  practical  education  were 
combined  in  the  society's  work. 

Another  Washington  society,  the  National  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute 
Colored  Women  and  Children,  was  incorporated  by  Congress  February  14,  1863,  opened 
a  home,  which  at  last  reports  (1916)  was  still  in  existence,  and  received  for  some  years  a 
national  subsidy. 

The  colored  folk  were  themselves  not  inactive.  The  African  Civilization  Society, 
officered  and  managed  by  Negroes,  opened  schools  in  Washington  in  1864.  Its  work 
was  later  extended  into  the  Carolinas,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana.  In  1868  the  society  employed  129  teachers,  with  8,000  pupils,  at  an  expense 
oi  $53>7oo.  In  Brooklyn,  where  the  society's  headquarters  was  situated,  the  society 
operated  an  orphan  asylum  with  aid  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  On  January  i,  1869, 
the  society  reported  itself  embarrassed  for  lack  of  funds. 

DENOMINATIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists  all  carried  on  extensive  freedmen's  aid. 
The  Congregationalists,  Free- Will  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Reformed  Dutch, 
as  already  noted,  designated  the  American  Missionary  Association  their  agent  in  the  field, 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  churches  worked  independently. 

In  1864  the  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference  approved  undenominational 
work  for  f reedmen,  in  cooperation  with  other  denominations.  In  August,  1 866,  however, 
there  was  organized  at  Cincinnati  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
to  cooperate  with  the  other  benevolences  of  that  church.  About  the  same  time,  other 
churches  also  gave  up  their  undenominational  position.  The  undenominational  move- 
ment in  one  respect  lacked  unity  of  policy.  The  two  western  societies  (Chicago  and 
Cincinnati)  employed  only  members  of  evangelical  churches  as  teachers;  the  three  east- 
em  societies  (Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  did  not  regard  church  membership 
essential  for  service.  Distinctly  missionary  work  was  not  feasible  in  undenominational 
work;  the  labor  was  purely  educational,  not  religious;  and  teachers  were  not  selected 
"with  reference  to  evangelical  sentiments  and  experimental  godliness."*  The  entry  of 
church  organizations  into  freedmen's  work,  however,  tended  to  deepen  the  interest  of 
many  persons  who  would  not  have  responded  to  the  undenominational  appeal  of  the 
nonsectarian  societies. 

The  work  of  the  Methodist  Society,  at  first  that  of  relieving  physical  want,  developed 
later  into — 

1.  Primary  educational  work. 

2.  Higher  education. 

3.  Normal  training. 

4.  Introduction  of  the  public  school  idea. 

The  first  schools  opened  were  for  Negroes  only,  and  in  1868  i^umbered  29,  with  51 
teachers  and  5,000  pupils,  throughout  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  In  1871  the  work  was  extended  to  whites  as  well, 
while  in  the  early  eighties  general  educational  work  in  the  South  was  adopted  as  the 

>  R.  S.  Rttst:  Bdncational  work  in  the  South,  p.  a. 
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society's  chief  field  of  activity.     The  receipts  of  the  society  during  its  first  six  years  of 
existence  amounted  to  $315,100. 

The  Baptists  were  early  in  the  field.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation labored  among  the  Mississippi  River  Negroes  before  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,in  1863, 
together  with  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  agents  of  the  Friends.  After 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  United  Baptists  established  the  first  colored  school  in 
that  dty,  in  the  basement  of  a  Methodist  church.  Other  denominations  that  cooperated 
with  the  Baptists  in  their  western  work  were  the  United  Presbyterians,  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  and  United  Brethem  in  Christ. 

In  the  East  the  Baptists  set  up  a  school  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  as  early  as  January  i, 
1862.  Two  years  later  they  had  several  missionaries  and  14  assistants  at  work  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  "  For  a  time  the  Baptist  work  was  embarrassed  by  a  multiplicity  of  organi- 
zations, and  by  consequent  friction  between  them.  But  with  the  harmonizing  of  these 
interests  and  the  delegation  of  all  colored  missions  to  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sionary Association,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  work."  ^  In  1867  this  Baptist 
association  had  50  ordained  ministers  on  the  field,  while  a  number  of  colored  students 
were  already  in  training  for  the  ministry.  Up  to  1894,  the  society  had  spent  $2,452,000 
for  Negro  aid  and  instruction,  and  at  that  time  controlled  several  colleges  for  blacks 
in  the  South. 

The  Free- Will  Baptist  Church  cooperated  at  all  important  points  with  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  also  maintained  through  its  Home  Missionary  Society  an 
office  at  Dover,  N.  H.  Some  restricted  work  was  done  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the 
East  and  at  a  few  points  in  the  West,  with  a  maximum  of  40  missionaries  and  teachers 
and  3,467  pupils.  Missionary  work  and  the  formation  of  churches  were  regarded  as  of 
especial  importance. 

The  Presb3^erian  General  Assembly  at  Pittsburgh,  June   22,  1865,  appointed  a. 
general  committee  on  freedmen«  with  18  members  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer.     This 
committee  replaced  the  then  existing  eastern  and  western  Presb3rterian  commissions, 
and  took  in  charge  the  36  teachers  and  missionaries  already  on  the  field.     Only  Presby- 
terians were  sent  out  as  workers,  and  indorsements  were  required  for  them  from  their 
respective  presbyteries  or  S3mods.     In  May,  1866,  the  55  missionaries  on  the  field  re- 
ported 3,256  day  pupils,  2,043  Sunday  School  scholars,  and  six  churches,  with  526  mem- 
bers.    Work  was  done  chiefly  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Kansas,  | 
with  scattered  efforts  in  the  other  Southern  States.     Churches  were  built,  colored  min-  \ 
isters  and  teachers  were  trained,  elementary  instruction  was  carried  on,  and  two  higher 
institutions  were  chartered.    Total  receipts  for  1 865-66  were  reported  at  $2  5,350,  together  ^ 
with  30  to  40  boxes  of  clothing.     In  1870  the  working  force  numbered  157,  of  whom 
105  were  colored,  53  of  the  whole  number  being  women.    The  expenditures  for  1 865-1 870 
amounted  to  $244,700. 

Old  School  and  United  Presb)rterians  also  carried  on  some  work.  The  Reformed 
Presbjrterian  Board  of  Missions  had  five  schools  in  Washington  in  1864.  The  expendi- 
tures averaged  $3,000  a  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  175.  Headquarters  were  at 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

^  Joseph  B.  Clark:  Ireavening  the  Nation,  p.  184. 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Freedmen's  Commission  was  organized  in  1865  with  28 
members,  i6  of  whom  were  clerg)rmen.  The  aim  was  to  watch  over  "the  religious  and 
other  instruction  of  the  freedmen."  *    Physical  relief  was  extended  where  needed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865  there  was  established  in  Boston  "The  Massachusetts 
Episcopal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  among  the  Freedmen 
and  other  Colored  Persons  of  the  South  and  Southwest.'*  Despite  the  long  title,  but 
little  record  is  left  of  this  society's  work.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  president 
ex  officio. 

The  American  Bible  Society  up  to  1868  sent  a  million  copies  of  Scriptural  and  re- 
ligious works  to  the  Southern  negroes,  many  of  which  wei£  supplied  to  the  official  boards 
of  education  that  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

The  American  Tract  Society  also  distributed  literature.  In  1862  it  opened  a  col- 
ored school  in  Washington,  and  later  conducted  school  and  church  services  in  the  con- 
traband camps  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  carried  on  mission  and  school  work  from 
18^  to  1868.     During  1868  Sunday  School  pupils  niunbered  40,000,  and  library  volumes; 
in  schools  39,000.     Headquarters  were  at  Brookl3m  and  Baltimore.  ^ 

PHYSICAL  RELIEF. 

In  the  original  appeals  from  the  South  the  relief  of  physical  necessities  was  alwa3rs 
mentioned  first.  ReHef  was  the  earliest  care  of  all  workers  on  the  field,  and  not  till  the 
last  society  had  withdrawn  its  agents  was  it  wholly  abandoned.  The  Negro  contra- 
bands, huddled  together  on  deserted  plantations  or  in  miserable  camps,  needed  aid 
of  the  most  material  character.  This  was  promptly  furnished,  both  by  the  societies 
and  by  the  Government  agencies. 

The  first  appeals  to  the  North  named  rations  and  clothing  as  the  primary  physical 
needs  of  the  refugee  blacks.  The  American  Missionary  Association  sent  clothing  as  its 
first  contribution  toward  the  settlement  of  the  Negro  problem,  and  throughout  the 
whole  reconstruction  period  distributed  physical  relief  wherever  needed.  The  im- 
provement which  the  New  England  Society  declared  the  blacks  needed  was  first  indus- 
trial and  then  intellectual.  During  the  first  five  years  of  this  society's  existence,  it 
sent  $150,000  in  supplies  to  the  South,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  dispatched  in 
1865-66  alone.  The  teachers'  letters  of  the  first  few  months  of  work  in  1862  paint  one 
somber  picture  of  destitution,  each  letter  ending  with  the  invariable  appeal  for  clothing, 
food,  and  medicines.  Relief  was  quickly  furnished,  and  was  continued  with  great  gen- 
erosity up  to  1866. 

The  New  York  Society  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  from  Gen.  Sherman 
for  clothing  and  supplies;  its  avowed  object  was  '*the  relief  and  improvement  of  the 
freedmen  of  the  colored  race."  The  first  party  of  workers  carried  with  them  all  manner 
of  supplies  for  the  blacks.  During  the  period  of  the  society's  usefulness  (i  862-1869), 
supplies  to  the  value  of  at  least  $250,000  were  shipped  South. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  carried  on  extensive  relief  work  early  in  its  career.  An 
active  auxiliary  of  the  society,  the  Philadelphia  women's  branch  of  the  American  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Commission,  sent  out  $35,000  worth  of  clothing  in  1865-66. 

^  Protestant  Bpiacopal  Preedmen's  Comffliflsion  Occasional  Paper.  January.  z866,  p.  3. 
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The  relief  activities  of  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission^  or  Cincinnati 
Society,  have  already  been  described.*  During  1864-65  over  $100,000  was  spent  in 
relief  work. 

The  Friends  regarded  material  relief  one  of  the  two  branches  of  their  woric.  The 
Women's  Aid  Association  of  Philadelphia,  oi^ganized  in  1862,  cut  out  many  garments, 
shipped  yams,  knitting  needles,  and  hospital  supplies  into  the  South,  and  stimulated 
the  activities  of  many  auxiliary  and  local  sewing  societies.  All  the  Friends'  associa- 
tions ^ther  engaged  in  relief  work  or  conducted  stores  to  supply  the  Negroes  with 
goods  at  cost. 

British  societies  transmitted  a  large  share  of  their  contributions  in  the  form  of 
supplies,  especially  clothing  and  farm  implements;  many  of  these  were  transported  by 
English  steamship  lines  free  of  charge.* 

The  American  Union  Commission  had  as  its  primary  object  the  relief  of  southern 
destitutes,  both  black  and  white.  By  April,  1865,  the  commission  had  distributed  over 
$50,000  in  supplies,  especially  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  food,  medicines,  and 
clothing. 

All  the  religious  societies  carried  on  relief  work,  but  subordinated  the  relief  feature 
to  their  religious  and  educational  interests. 

Two  sanitary  commissions  that  were  organized  during  the  war,  although  especially 
designed  to  aid,  first.  Union  soldiers,  and  later,  loyal  white  refugees  in  the  South,  also 
helped  the  suffering  Negroes  at  various  points.  The  Western  Sanitary  Commission 
brought  about  much  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Negroes. 
The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  an  official  body  appointed  in  1861,  aided  and 
nursed  colored  soldiers  as  well  as  white.  After  the  war  the  New  England  branch  of 
the  conmiission  was  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  of 
Boston,  which  furnished  aid  impartially  to  colored  and  white  institutions.  The  claim 
agencies  of  the  commission  investigated  and  settled  the  claims  of  many  colored  soldiers. 
The  Negroes  themselves  were  not  inattentive  to  the  physical  needs  of  their  brethren. 
The  efforts  of  a  number  of  colored  people  on  behalf  of  the  freedmen  have  already  been 
described,^  some  of  the  work  being  that  of  relief.  In  1865  a  colored  committee  of  24  in 
Charleston  investigated  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  that  city  and  assisted  the  work 
of  Government  relief  by  their  recommendations.  In  the  same  city  a  colored  "Ladies 
Patriotic  Association"  of  300  members  relieved  suffering  among  destitute  Negroes.  In 
Augusta  a  Negro  society  established  and  for  a  time  conducted  a  freedmen's  hospital/ 

It  is  clear  that  the  earliest  duty  of  the  freedmen's  aid  societies  was  to  relieve  the 
immediate  and  pressing  physical  needs  of  the  southern  Negroes,  and  this  phase  may  be 
noticed  throughout  their  whole  history.  But  after  the  creation  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  in  1865,  and  the  institution  by  Government  agency  of  organized  and  sys- 
tematic relief,  the  chief  attention  of  the  voluntary  bodies  turned  naturally  to  other 
fields. 

^  Page  077.  *  Page  980. 

s  Especially  the  Cunard  I4ne  and  the  Union  Steamship  I^e.  *  P.  S.  Peirce:  Op.  dt.,  p.  87. 
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EDUCATION. 

If  the  first  aim  of  the  freedmen's  aid  societies  was  to  alleviate  physical  suffering, 
this  was  only  because  the  need  for  material  relief  was  immediate  and  absolute.  The 
chief  and  underlying  aim  of  the  societies  was  to  improve  the  Negro  race  by  implanting 
moral  ideals  and  cultivating  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  Negroes.    To  accomplish 

I   these  ends  required  greater  foresight  and  more  careful  organization  than  the  relief  of 

j  mere  bodily  want. 

{  Education  then,  in  its  largest  sense,  was  the  avowed  duty  of  the  freedmen's  societies; 

and  their  history  is  chiefly  that  of  establishing  schools/  placing  teachers,  grading  and 

i   systematizing  instruction,  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  public-school  systems  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  earliest  appeals  from  the  South  included  instruction  as  a  great  need.  Even 
before  these  appeals  were  made.  Rev.  D.  L.  Johnson  had  opened  a  contraband  school 
at  Washington  in  1861.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, by  Solomon  Peck  at  Beaufort,  and  by  the  early  freedmen's  societies.  From  this 
time  educational  work  played  an  important,  and  in  later  years  almost  the  entire, 
r61e  in  freedmen's  aid.  All  the  national  or  federated  bodies  emphasized  the  need  and 
importance  of  instruction,  and  laid  plans  to  meet  the  need.  ,To  the  work  of  the  denomi- 
national and  distinctly  religious  societies  was  added  that  of  religious  instruction,  the 
establishment  of  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  and  the  training  of  promising  Negroes 
for  the  ministry. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  always  emphasized  education.  The 
Association  in  1858  founded  Berea  College,  Kentucky.  In  1868  this  college  had  an 
attendance  of  200,  of  whom  but  one-third  were  white.     Fisk  University  was  established 

ty  the  association  in  1866,  Talladega  College  in  1867,  Hampton  Institute  in  1868,  Atlanta 
ad  Straight  Universities  in  1869.    Normal  schools  were  also  opened. 

The  New  York  Society  maintained  graded,  normal,  and  industrial  schools.  The 
best  educational  work  of  the  society  was  done  at  Charleston  and  Columbia  and  in  the 
Beaufort  district  of  South  Carolina.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  came  next  in  order 
of  attention.     In  1866  the  society  had  125  schools,  222  teachers,  and  14,048  scholars. 

The  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  of  Cincinnati  had  58  teachers  in  the 
field  during  1864-65.  They  were  stationed  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  I^ouisiana, 
and  Mississippi.  The  following  year  the  teaching  force  numbered  80  and  in  1866-67,  7^^ 
The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  maintained  schools  in  Washington  till 
1865,  then  withdrew  in  favor  of  other  societies  and  commenced  work  in  Maryland, 
Vii:ginia,  North  CaroUna,  Delaware,  and  Arkansas.  By  1866  the  field  had  narrowed 
to  North  CaroUna  and  Virginia.  An  average  of  18  schools  was  maintained,  with  44 
teachers  and  4,300  pupils. 

The  Baltimore  Society  had  34  schools  under  its  care  in  November,  1865,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  2,300  pupils.  A  year  later  this  number  had  grown  to  8,300  day 
and  night  scholars,  2,500  of  whom  were  in  Baltimore  alone.  In  1868  the  society  had 
19  teachers  and  1,113  scholars;  in  1869,  21  teachers  and  1,224  scholars;  in  1870,  18 
teachers  and  883  scholars.     Howard  Normal  School  in  Baltimore  did  considerable  work 

^  There  were  four  types  of  school:  Day,  night,  Sunday,  and  industrial  schools.    A  few  normal  schools  were  later  established, 
usually  one  in  each  State. 
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in  the  way  of  training  colored  teachers.  When  the  Baltimore  Society  closed  its  work 
in  1 87 1,  only  the  Howard  Normal  School  was  retained  wider  private  control,  being 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  New  England  Society. 

A  rule  early  laid  down  and  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Baltimore  Society  was  that  the 
colored  people  of  a  district  should  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  their  teachers. 
Teachers  were  sent  only  to  districts  where  board  was  provided,  and  from  $5  to  $10  per 
teacher  turned  in  each  month  to  the  general  school  fund  of  the  society.  This  rule  the 
New  England  Society  also  enforced  during  its  period  of  cooperation  with  the  Baltimore 
Society. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  germ  from  which  the  New  England  Society 
sprang  was  a  scholastic  one.  Solomon  Peck,  a  Bostonian,  conducted  a  Negro  school 
in  South  Carolina  two  months  before  the  teachers  from  the  New  Ei^land  Society 
arrived  on  the  field,  while  the  immediate  foreruxmers  of  the  first  party  were  the  three 
teachers  sent  out  by  Hale  and  Mannii^.^ 

Although  during  the  first  year  of  the  society's  work  plantation  superintendence 
seemed  important,  a  few  schools  were  nevertheless  started.  Some  of  the  northern 
workers  devoted  their  whole  time  to  these  schools,  and  3,000  colored  scholars  were 
enroUed. 

During  1863-4,  ^5  teachers  were  sent  South,  while  from  15  to  18  were  employed  in 
teaching  the  colored  soldiers  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Cavalry  stationed  at  ReadviUe, 
Mass.  Seven  were  also  sent  temporarily  into  Maryland  to  teach  the  colored  troops  of 
Gen.  Bimey's  camp  near  Bryantown. 

By  the  spring  of  1865  the  educational  work  of  the  society  had  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  when  the  close  of  the  war  brought  the  certainty  of  a  stable  future,  plans  were 
laid  for  normal  schools  to  train  southern  teachers,  preferably  Negroes,  for  southern  needs. 
This  idea  was  developed  as  time  went  on. 

In  June,  1865,  the  society  had  89  teachers  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Georgia.  A  large  majority  of  these  were 
women. 

In  April,  1867,  118  teachers,  working  in  73  schools,  were  teaching  8,647  pupils. 
The  teachers' committee  laid  down  the  following  aims  for  the  ensuing  year :' 
(i)  Systematic  organization  and  grading  of  schools. 

(2)  Thorough  elementary  training. 

(3)  Training  of  the  best  pupils  for  normal  classes. 

(4)  Engaging  southern  white  and  black  teachers  in  the  work. 

(5)  Normal  teaching  proper. 

(6)  Enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  Negroes  in  supporting  their  own  schools. 

(7)  The  ultimate  aim  of  a  free  school  S3rstem. 

Mention  is  first  made  at  this  time  of  State  education  for  Negroes  in  the  South. 
Teimessee  had  already  afforded  support  both  to  white  and  colored  schools'  by  legislative 
enactment.  Florida,  in  January,  1866,  established  a  superintendent  of  common  schools 
wherever  conditions  seemed  to  warrant. 

^  See  p.  273. 

*  Preedmen's  Rcoord.  Vol.  III.  p.  75. 

s  It  will  be  recalled  that  before  the  war  North  Carolina  alooe  of  the  Southern  States  had  any  public  school  tystem;  in  the  bene* 
fits  of  this  no  blacks,  of  course,  were  allowed  to  share. 
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By  April,  i868»  the  New  England  Society  had  99  teachers  at  work,  with  5,144 
scholars.^  The  teachers'  committee  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  spring  of 
1868  that  they  aimed  to  assist  the  establishment  of  a  free,  nonsectcuian  common-school 
system  in  the  South.  Virginia  had  by  this  time  one  or  two  local  systems.  The  new 
constitutions  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida  gave  Negroes  equal  educational  rights  with 
the  whites. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  in  1869  declared  that 
normal  schools  would  be  established  by  the  society  wherever  needed,  with  at  least  one 
in  every  State.  The  society  had  at  this  time  104  teachers  in  68  schools  throughout 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Maryland.  The  scholars  aggregated  6,490. 
Later  in  1869  it  was  seen  that  the  several  towns  and  States  must  soon  take  over  their 
own  schools,  and  the  teachers'  committee  recommended  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  be 
discontinued  in  June,  1870,  since  the  southern  State  governments  were  organizing  public- 
school  systems  both  for  whites  and  Negroes.  Colored  people,  it  was  felt,  must  shoulder 
their  own  racial  responsibilities.  The  really  cr3dng  need  was  for  normal  schools,  and 
these,  together  with  a  few  special  schools,  would  receive  assistance  for  a  while  longer. 

In  April,  1870,  14  teachers  of  the  New  York  Society  having  been  added  to  the  work- 
ing force  during  the  year,  there  appeared  on  the  New  England  Society's  rolls  70  schools, 
112  teachers,  and  5,017  scholars.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  Negro  children  of  school  age 
in  the  South  were  under  instruction,  and  the  number  was  growing  very  slowly.  Every 
State  in  the  South,  however,  had  now  made  provision  for  public-school  systems  in  their 
constitutions,  and  nearly  all  were  putting  educational  plans  into  operation.  Maryland 
already  possessed  a  white  school  system,  while  the  dty  of  Baltimore  had  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  Negroes  to  free  education.  Colored  schools  in  Virginia  still  needed 
outside  aid,  but  assistance  was  hereafter  conditioned  on  a  sharing  of  the  expense  by  the 
people  themselves,  or  by  their  public  agencies.  Richmond  had  already  for  a  year  paid 
half  the  salaries  of  the  northern  teachers,  thereby  taking  the  colored  schools  into  the  city 
system. 

In  January,  1871,  while  the  South  had  by  no  means  fully  provided  for  Negro  edu- 
cation, the  New  England  Society  decided  it  wiser  to  give  aid  in  special  cases  rather  than 
indiscriminately.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  normal  schools,  the  work  of  the  society 
during  1 87 1  was  limited  "entirely  to  aiding  those  schools  in  which  the  people  of  the 
locality  take  sufficient  interest  to  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense."*  The  normal 
schools  were  felt  to  be  important  centers  of  influence  and  hence  worthy  of  encouragement. 

A  similar  policy  was  laid  down  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  in  1 87 1 .  Aid  was  granted 
only  where  the  expenses  were  borne  in  part  by  the  recipients  or  by  the  municipal  or  State 
educational  systems.  Virginia  was  instituting  a  new  public-school  system  at  this  time, 
but  the  society  expressed  some  doubt  that  the  colored  people  would  get  their  fair  share 
of  schools.  The  South  Carolina  system  was  going  slowly  into  operation,  but  owing  to 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  cotmties  the  teachers  often  suffered  from  nonpa3mient  of 
salaries.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  and  although  the  society  foresaw  probable 
deterioration  of  the  schools  if  handed  over  to  State  auspices,  yet  it  was  thought  wise  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  the  respective  governments  were  willing  to  receive  them. 

^  There  were  also  400  sewing  pupils  and  one  industrial  school.  *  Preedmen's  Record,  Vol.  V,  p.  89. 
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In  April,  1872,  a  cut  in  force  of  50  per  cent  was  announced.  The  longest  estab- 
lished schools  and  the  best  teachers  only  were  retained,  also  all  the  normal  schools, 
Further  progress  in  State  school  systems  was  at  this  time  reported.  Teachers'  salaries 
were  being  more  faithfully  paid  by  the  Southern  States,  a  better  disposition  to  build  up 
good  systems  was  discemable,  and  the  Negroes  themselves  were  waking  to  their  possi- 
bilities. The  Richmond  work  was  wholly  taken  over  by  the  city,  and  the  feding  in 
Georgia  toward  the  normal  school  maintained  by  the  society  was  reported  more  friendly 
than  before. 

Throughout  1872  and  1873,  the  main  object  of  the  society  was  to  train  up  colored 
teachers  for  the  South.  Advanced  pupils  were  advised,  if  they  wished  to  pursue  further 
study,  to  go  North  for  the  purpose.  At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Society  in  1873,  it  was  reported  that  the  schools  established  tmder  the  new  State  laws 
in  the  South  lacked  many  of  the  requisites  for  success — ^intelligent  guidance,  competent 
teachers,  and  money.  In  spite  of  this,  it  was  recognized  that  southern  education  must 
be  developed  from  within,  not  brought  in  from  without. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  society,  in  1874,  the  teachers'  committee  reported  6 
schools,  10  teachers,  and  1,000  pupils.  The  afFairs  of  two  normal  schools  in  Virginia 
and  Georgia  were  supervised  by  the  society  for  some  time  after  this;  all  other  educational 
work  was  given  up. 

Throughout  the  educational  record  of  the  freedmen's  societies,  only  one  specific 
reference  is  made  to  the  creation  of  libraries.  Many  school  books  and  religious  publica- 
tions were  of  course  distributed  by  all  the  societies;  and  early  in  1869  the  New  England 
Society  opened  a  carefully  planned  library  of  800  volumes  in  the  Howard  Normal  School 
of  Baltimore.  Other  libraries  were  installed  by  that  society  during  the  same  year  at 
different  places  in  the  Soutk . 

TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

The  character  and  point  of  view  of  the  teachers  employed  by  the  freedmen's  aid 
societies  are  matters  of  considerable  interest.  The  first  party  to  sail  from  Boston,  in 
March,  1862,  contained  a  large  preponderence  of  men,  because  much  plantation  superin- 
tendence was  anticipated.  But  after  this  plantation  work  had  been  transferred  to 
Government  supervision,  women  were  much  the  more  numerous.  The  New  York 
Society  reported,  in  1866,  seven  women  teachers  to  one  man  teacher;  the  New  England 
Society,  in  1865-66,  five  women  to  one  man,  and  in  1870,  two  to  one. 

Colored  teachers  were  employed  only  sparingly  at  first,  as  the  teachers  from  the  North 
were  found  to  have  greater  influence  among  the  Negroes.*  This  was  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  society  itself.  Another  reason  must  have  been  the  lack  of  Negroes  in  the  South 
with  any  education.  In  the  later  years  of  f  reedmen's  aid,  advanced  Negro  pupils  were 
employed  in  elementary  teaching.  In  January,  1866,  the  New  England  Society  reported 
21  colored  teachers  out  of  a  force  of  145.  Of  1,871  teachers  enrolled  under  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  in  1869,  about  one-half  were  colored.  Some  Negroes  opened  independent 
schools,  but  these  were  usually  regarded  by  the  Northern  teachers  as  mere  travesties  on 
education. 

^  "On  the  other  hand,  the  colored  teacher  better  understood  the  characteristics  of  the  Necro,  and  his  efforts  aroused,  amonc 
the  Southern  whites,  less  of  that  hostility  whidi  often  seriously  h^kmpered  the  efforts  of  northon  whites."    P.  S.  Peirce,  op.  dt. 
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The  earliest  appeals  of  the  New  England  Society  for  volunteer  teachers  set  a  high 
standard,  and  many  applicants  were  refused  on  the  ground  of  inexperience,  youth,  or 
general  unfitness.  For  teachers,  the  society  demanded  persons  of  undoubted  loyalty, 
and  laid  down  five  additional  requirements  for  successful  candidates: 

1.  Health. 

2.  Mature  age. 

3.  Good  education  and  experience. 

4.  High  moral  character. 

5.  Deep  religious  purpose. 

The  teachers'  committee  declared  in  1863  that,  as  the  first  duty  of  their  appointees 
would  be  to  direct  and  organize  labor,  they  ''have  been  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  this  duty,  for  their  good  sense  and  practical  ability."  ^  This  applied 
especially  to  the  men;  the  women  were  all  teachers  of  experience. 

As  a  corollary,  it  was  felt  that  teachers  should  be  sent  only  where  their  work  would 
be  appreciated;  hence  effort  was  made  to  secure  assurance  of  sufficient  protection  for 
them  before  they  were  settled  in  any  region. 

The  compensation  of  the  teadiers  ranged  from  $25  to  $50  a  month  at  the  beginning,' 
experience  and  place  of  settlement  being  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  generally 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  white  teacher  averaged  $500  a  year,  and  this 
sum  was  requested  from  branch  societies  for  each  teacher  supported.  The  men  at  first 
received  higher  pay  than  the  women.  At  a  meeting  of  teachers'  committees  from  the 
various  societies  in  1866,  however,  it  was  decided  to  discriminate  no  longer  between 
the  sexes.  Minimum  figures  in  all  cases  were  at  this  meeting  set  at  $20  monthly  with 
board,  or  $35  without  board.  The  maximum  teacher's  salary  at  no  time  exceeded 
$1,000  a  year.'  This  would  indicate  that  the  teachers  who  left  for  the  South  went 
largely  from  missionary  motives^  for  many  of  them  gave  up  larger  salaries  in  the  North 
for  smaller  compensation  and  more  trying  work  in  the  South. 

Certain  rules  were  usually  laid  down  for  school  management.  Corporal  punishment 
was  deprecated  or  forbidden,  while  tact  toward  the  southern  whites  was  enjoined. 

Under  this  head,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  discuss  the  character  of  the  scholars.  The 
question  of  the  instruction  of  Southern  whites  came  up  early.  On  this  point  an  almost 
uniform  stand  was  adopted  by  teachers  and  teachers'  committees — that  if  the  whites 
wished  instruction,  they  must  take  it  with  the  blacks.  In  Charleston,  separate  rooms 
were  provided  for  white  children,  but  both  races  received  instruction  in  one  building. 
Here  300  whites  and  1,200  colored  children  were  enrolled.  In  general,  it  was  insisted 
that  the  whites  mingle  on  exactly  equal  terms  with  the  blacks.  This  was  the  essence  of 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  teachers'  committee  of  the  New  England  Society  to  their 
teachers  in  1866.*  One  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  American  Freedmen's  Union 
Commission,  declaring  that  no  schools  should  be  maintained  from  the  benefits  of  which 
anyone  was  excluded  because  of  color,  was  usually  taken  to  mean  that  whites  were  to  be 
placed  level  with  the  blacks,  and  the  teachers  acted  accordingly.  ^ 

^  Ajooag  the  first  groups  sent  from  Bostoa  were  lawyers,  physidans,  clergymen,  engineers,  tMisiness  men*  and  mecliaaics. 

*  Ratioos  and  transportation  at  first  were  furnished  by  the  Government;  this  assistance  was  later  in  part  discontinued.    See 
pAgesgo. 

*  Ten  months  made  a  school  year.    Ttaweling  expenses  to  and  from  the  South  were  paid  by  the  Society  after  Government 
transportation  was  withdrawn. 

*  Freedmen's  Record,  Vol.  II.  p.  j8. 
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The  result  of  this  policy  may  easily  be  imi^^ined.  With  but  few  exceptions,  white 
children  remained  away  from  schools  maintained  by  the  northern  societies.  In  New- 
bem,  N.  C,  a  handful  of  whites  were  enrolled  among  the  blacks  in  1866.  In  1867  only 
1 ,348  out  of  the  total  in ,000  scholars  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  or  hardly  more 
than  I  per  cent,  were  white. 

THE  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU  AND  SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  time  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  organized,  in  1865,  an  educational  depart- 
ment was  formed,  with  a  general  superintendent,  a  general  inspector,  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  each  district.  When  this  educational  force  entered  on  its  work,  it 
found  a  few  schools  in  charge  of  tax  commissioners,  and  a  few  maintained  by  the  Negroes 
themselves,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  under  the  care  of  the  northern  societies. 
General  supervision  was  at  once  instituted  over  all  schools,  reports  were  required  at 
stated  intervals,  unused  Government  buildings  were  thrown  open  for  schoolhouses,  and 
for  a  time  transportation  and  subsistence  were  furnished  the  teachers.  This  coopera- 
tion an  act  of  Congress,  July  16,  1866,  distinctly  approved,  setting  aside  at  the  same 
time  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  school  purposes.  Grading  and  S3rstematiring  of  the 
schools  followed,  and  the  societies  were  stimulated  to  greater  endeavor  under  centralized 
direction.  By  1869  high  schools  and  normal  schools  had  sprung  up,  together  with  sev- 
eral collies  for  the  Negroes,  aided  both  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  by  the  various 
freedmen's  societies. 

By  1870  the  last  congressional  appropriation  for  Negro  education  was  expended, 
and  the  educational  influence  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  thereafter  was  but  nominal. 
From  1865  to  1871  the  bureau  spent  $5,262,500  for  school  purposes  in  the  South.  Nearly 
as  much  again  was  contributed  by  northern  societies,  while  the  f  reedmen  gave  continu- 
ally growing  amounts.  Following  are  the  official  figures  concerning  Negro  education  in 
the  South  from  1866  to  1870,  as  reported  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau:^ 

Date.  Schools.         Teachers.  Scholars. 

1866  Qan.  i) 740  1,314  90»  589 

1866  O^y  i) 975  x,405  90. 778 

1867 1, 839  a,  087  III, 442 

1868 1, 831  a, 295  104, 327 

1869 2, 118  a,  455  114, 522 

1870 3>677  3»3«>  I49»  581 

These  figures  exclude  Sunday  school  pupils  and  many  students  in  evening  and 

private  schoqls. 

THE  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  first  northern  agents  went  into  a  region  of  warfare,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  come  into  close  contact  with  the  military  authorities.  These  relations  some- 
times were  harmonious,  sometimes  not.  In  Virginia  there  was  satisfactory  cooperation, 
but  on  the  Sea  Islands  there  is  evidence  of  friction  between  the  missionaries  and  the 
Federal  military  officers.*  The  teachers  of  the  New  England  Society  were  instructed  to 
be  strictly  loyal,  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  discipline  and  rules  of  the  camps, 

»  O.  O.  Howard:  Report  for  1869.  October  ao,  1869.  "  P.  S.  Peirce:  Op.  dt.,  p.  aa. 

46927^~Bull.  38—17 19 
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while  in  return  the  society  expected  and  welcomed  "any  facilities  which  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  pleased  to  grant;  such  as  passes  for  teachers  and  supplies,  and  rations 
and  due  protection  for  said  tekchers  while  engaged  in  the  work."*  These  privileges 
were  granted,  Secretary  Chase  authorizing  transportation,  subsistence,  and  quarters  to 
the  northern  teachers.  It  is  not  clear  how  extended  or  lasting  this  grant  was,  but  it 
must  have  existed  in  some  form  throughout  the  whole  war,  for  in  1865,  Commissioner 
Howard  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  under  pressure  from  the  Commissary  Department, 
withdrew  free  rations  from  the  teachers,  although  allowing  them  to  purchase  at  cost 
price  what  they  needed.  The  teachers  were  also  turned  out  of  jthe  many  confiscated 
houses  which  they  had  occupied,  by  permission  of  the  Government,  especially  in  Charles- 
ton and  other  cities.  Under  its  educational  department,  however,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
continued  to  the  end  to  furnish  aid  to  the  societies  in  the  ^ay  of  transportation,  school 
supplies,  books,  subsistence,  and  school  house  furnishings. 

The  freedmen's  societies  e^ly  recognized  the  need  of  a  national  freedmen's  bureau, 
roused  public  opinion  in  the  North  on  the  subject '  and  had  considerable  share  in  deter- 
mining the  form  of  the  act  of  establishment.  As  a  result,  the  societies  felt  uniform  satis- 
faction in  the  work  of  the  bureau,  considering  its  administration  on  the  whole  htmiane, 
kindly,  and  beneficial,  in  spite  of  some  mistakes.  On  the  other  side.  Gen.  Howard 
declared  '  that  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  by  no  means  intended  "to  supersede  the  benevo- 
lent agencies  already  in  the  field,  but  to  systematize  and  facilitate  them."  Many  injunc- 
tions to  cooperate  at  all  points  with  these  societies  may  be  f otmd  in  his  various  orders. 
Complaint  was  made  by  a  few  bureau  agents  that  the  northern  women  teachers,  ignorant 
of  business  forms,  failed  to  report  regularly.  With  this  exception,  the  characterization 
of  the  societies  and  their  work  by  bureau  officers  seems  to  have  been  favorable.  Said 
Gen.  Howard  in  his  first  report :  * 

Really  wondeiful  results  have  been  accomplished  through  the  disinterested  efforts  of  benevolent 
associations  working  in  connection  with  the  Government. 

Closely  connected  with  the  societies*  relations  to  the  Government  is  their  political 
influence.  The  societies  kept  careful  watch  of  legislation  at  Washington,  and  drew 
up  many  petitions  and  memorials.  The  United  States  Commission,  which  was  formed 
in  1863,^  was  designed,  among  other  things,  to  influence  national  legislation.  In  1864 
it  requested  the  President  to  grant  land  to  the  f reedmen,  and  also  successfully  petitioned 
him  to  authorize  pay,  clothing,  and  consideration  for  the  colored  troops  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  equal  to  those  of  white  soldiers  and  marines. 

The  dvil  status  of  the  freed  Negro  soon  demanded  the  attention  of  the  freedmen's 
societies.  In  1865  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid  Union  determined  to  aid  the  colored 
man  in  every  way  in  securing  the  fullest  rights  of  citizenship,  partly  because  of  his 
fidelity  and  partly  because  complete  enfranchisement  was  felt  to  be  "the  only  sure 
basis  for  a  permanent  and  righteous  reconstruction  of  the  Union.''* 

1  Ccmstitutlon.  Art.  K. 

*  The  societies  sent  many  petitions  to  Congress  and  the  President  for  a  freedmen's  bureau.  "  The  influence  of  these  petitions 
mod  requests  can  not  be  accurately  measured;  but  they  undoubtedly  hastened  action  and  furnished  further  argument  and  greatef 
assurance  to  the  friends  of  the  freedmen's  bureau  bill. "    (P.  S.  Peirce,  op.  dt.,  page  44* 

*  Freedmen's  Bureau  Circular  No.  a.  May  19, 1865. 

*  Quoted  by  Inspector  of  Schools  Alvord,  January,  x868. 

*  See  page  969. 

s  Freedsnen's  Record:  Vol.  I,  p.  89^-90. 
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The  demand  of  the  societies  for  full  citizenship  for  the  Negro  became  more  and  more 
insistent  after  1865.  ^^  Jmie,  1867,  the  New  England  Society  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  the  blacks  for  their  share  in  reconstruction;  while  a  circular  of 
the  same  year  to  the  colored  voters  of  the  South  reminded  them  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  the  newly  granted  franchise. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOUTH. 

The  blacks  of  the  South  received  the  northern  teachers  with  open  arms.  To  them 
the  newcomers  were  representatives  of  their  saviors  from  slavery.  Their  requests  were 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  their  work  received  at  all  times  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
Negro  race.  It  must  be  recalled  that  the  Negroes  had  been  trained  in  slavery  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  white  race  for  leadership,  encouragement,  and  support.  Under  these 
conditions  it  was  easy  to  mold  the  plastic  minds  of  the  blacks  and  to  stimulate  their 
ambition  to  learn;  and  many  were  the  tales  of  eagerness  and  aptitude  for  learning,  as 
well  as  docility  and  good  behavior,  sent  home  by  the  teachers  from  the  North. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  their  history,  the  freedmen's  societies  received  some  coop- 
eration from  the  South.  The  southern  departments  of  the  American  Freedmen's  Aid 
Commission  and  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission  bear  witness  to  this, 
as  do  also  the  southern  auxiliaries  of  the  New  England  Society.^  Independent  action 
was  also  taken  by  some  southern  agencies.  In  1866,  for  example,  a  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  South  Carolina  resolved  that  as  their  destiny  was  most  closely 
identified  with  that  of  the  colored  people,  they  (i.  e.,  the  southern  whites)  were  best 
fitted  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  blacks.'  A  diocesan  board  of  missions  was  organ- 
ized and  secular  and  religious  instruction  was  instituted. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia,  the  Southern  Metho- 
dists, and  other  religious  bodies  of  the  South. 

NEGRO  SELF-HELP  AND  LABOR. 

The  freedmen's  societies  apprehended  the  danger  of  pauperizing  the  Negroes 
and  were  resolved  to  avoid  it  in  every  way.  Early  letters  from  the  field  instance  this 
clearly.  Clothing  and  supplies  were  given  out  only  as  reward  for  work  done.  The 
New  England  Society  said  in  its  second  annual  report  (1864) : 

The  charitiee  of  the  society  are  administered  with  proper  discretion,  and  those  who  are  able  to  help 
themselves  are  assisted  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  in  a  fit  condition  for  labor.' 

The  cooperation  of  the  Negroes  in  freedmen's  aid  was  encouraged,  and  their  con- 
tributions toward  the  support  of  their  own  schools  were  at  all  times  welcomed;  for 
it  was  recognized  that  only  by  teaching  the  Negroes  to  shift  for  themselves  would  the 
southern  problem  be  ultimately  settled.  It  has  already  been  shown  ^  that  the  Negroes 
organized  freedmen's  aid  movements  of  their  own;   they   also  organized  schools,' 

^SccTableC.  p.  897- 

*  De  Bow's  Review:  Vol.  XXXIV,  pp.  96-97 

*  That  this  rule  was  at  times  ignored  is  shown  by  the  complaint  of  Chaplain  Warren,  general  superixitcndent  of  colored 
sdxxib  in  Mississippi,  in  2865,  that  some  teachers  were  mistakenly  kind,  regarding  their  work  as  a  pure  charity.  This  note  of 
criticism  is  found  but  occasionally. 

*  See  pp.  380,  98a,  and  383. 

*  Ivouisville  Negroes,  for  evample.  in  addition  to  paying  their  regular  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  city  schools,  spent  $4*000 
in  1865  for  instruction  to  400  colored  children.  (Rept  d  Maj.  Gen.  Pafaacr's  inquiry  oommissioo:  Quoted  in  Freedmen's  Rec- 
ord. Vol.  I,  pp.  7a-73-) 
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contributed  increasingly  to  the  support  of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  northern 
societies/  and  in  many  ways  showed  a  spirit  of  cooperative  endeavor  in  the  lightening 
of  their  racial  burdens. 

The  Baltimore  Society  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  insisting  on  material  coop- 
eration from  the  Negroes,'  a  principle  heartily  indorsed  by  the  New  England  Society 
in  1865.  This  principle  came  more  fully  into  practice  with  all  the  societies  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1866  the  New  England  Society  announced  that  assistance  from 
the  freedmen  would  thereafter  be  expected,  in  the  way  of  erecting,  repairing,  and  caring 
for  schools,  furnishing  board  for  teachers,'  and  paying  small  tuition  fees.  Intio  this 
spirit  of  requiring  a  certain  degree  of  cooperation  from  the  Negroes  themselves,  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  entered  most  heartily. 

The  Negro  labor  problem  was  early  recognized  and  discussed  by  the  northern 
societies  and  teachers.     An  early  letter  *'  from  a  teacher  in  the  field  declared: 

My  text  last  Sunday  was  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation, "  showing  them  how  every  bale  of  cotton 
stamped  with  free  labor  was  an  unanswerable  argument  in  their  favor. 

Garden  seed  was  distributed  among  the  blacks,  with  farm  implements  of  various 
kinds,  while  the  superintendents  of  the  first  parties  of  teachers  played  a  signal  part  in 
the  s3^tematization  of  the  labor  force. 

The  process  of  transition  from  slave  to  free  labor  was  carefully  watched  by  the 
northern  societies,  and  numerous  instances  are  cited,  in  the  various  society  publications, 
of  successful  Negro  business  ventures.  In  the  cities  these  took  the  form  of  storekeeping 
and  the  trades;  in  the  country  districts,  both  east  and  west,  plantations  were  leased 
singly,  in  partnership,  or  by  colored  stock  companies,  on  which  cotton  and  grain  crops 
were  harvested  at  good  profit.  From  a  number  of  sources  come  statements  that  the 
possession  of  land  by  the  blacks  would  help  to  solve  the  Negro  problem.  Gen.  Howard 
declared'  in  1869  that  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  could  have  accomplished  much  more 
than  it  did  had  it  been  able  to  place  each  Negro  family  on  a  small  tract  of  land. 

Closely  related  to  the  labor  question  were  the  freedmen's  employment  agencies,  the 
first  of  which  was  established  in  Washington  in  March,  1865,  by  the  five  eastern  socie- 
ties. The  bureau  aimed  to  get  the  blacks  who  were  concentrated  in  Washington  away 
from  the  city  and  into  good  positions,  especially  as  farm  laborers  and  house  servants. 
Employees  paid  no  fees,  but  employers  were  charged  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  for 
each  position  filled.  The  New  England  Society  in  1865  opened  an  employment  bureau 
of  its  own  in  Washington,  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

CONCLUSION. 

Freedmen's  aid  societies,  first  organized  in  1862,  carried  on  work  through  12  years 
of  war  and  reconstruction.  They  first  provided  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  black 
man,  th^n  encouraged  his  labor,  and  finally  afforded  him  elementary  and  religious 
instruction.     Not  less  than  six  millions  of  money  were  expended,*  several  thousand  per- 

1  See  Table  B  for  detailed  figures  (p.  agr). 
*Seep.  985. 

*  Contributions  of  fresh  cgss,  vegetables,  and  other  products  were  welcomed  in  lieu  of  cash.    (Freedmen's  Record:  Vol.  I, 
pp.  164-s). 

*  From  Bdis6o  Island,  Mar.  ao,  x86a,  Freedmen's  Record,  Vol.  I,  p.  aa. 

*  O.  O.  Howard,  Report  for  1869  as  Commissioner  of  Freedmen's  Bureau,  Oct.  90.  1869. 

*  Table  A,  p.  996,  lists  nearly  $4,000,000  in  detail.    This  list  covers  only  receipts  of  which  accurate  record  remains. 
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sons  were  engaged  in  the  work,  and  half  a  million  pupils  received  instruction.  Relief 
was  extended  to  thousands,  labor  was  stimulated  in  many  wa3rs,  patience  and  industry 
were  inculcated,  and  the  Negro  was  carefully  drilled  for  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 
In  the  North  the  societies  undoubtedly  aroused  public  opinion,  and  to  some  degree 
influenced  national  legislation,  especially  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  and  the  adoption  of  definite  policies.  When  the  societies  finally  closed  their 
work,  the  southern  Negro  possessed  political  and  civil  rights,  had  in  several  recon- 
structed States  a  share  in  the  free  school  system,  and  was  gradually  returning  into  amica- 
ble labor  relations  with  his  former  master. 

The  bands  of  northern  men  and  women  who  left  their  homes  to  go  into  the  troubled 
regions  of  the  South  were  certainly  actuated  by  noble  motives  alone.  For  their  zeal 
they  are  commended  by  a  large  ntunber  of  writers  and  observers.  Gen.  Howard  called 
them  in  1869  "the  rank  and  file  in  the  long  fight  with  prejudice  and  ignorance. "  '  M. 
Hippeau,  a  French  educational  agent,  said  in  his  report  to  the  French  minister  of  edu- 
cation: 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  energy  and  friendly  rivalry  displayed  by  the  women 
of  America  in  this  truly  Christian  work,  (laboring)  tmder  the  double  influence  of  humanity  and  relig- 
ion.' 

Educational  reports  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  energy 
and  devotion  of  the  northern  workers. 

In  the  work  of  relief  the  societies  laid  down  a  sensible  policy:  That  no  one  should  be 
helped  who  could  help  himself,  and  that  supplies  shotdd  be  distributed  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  wotdd  be  paid  for  in  labor,  if  not  in  money  or  kind.  While  this 
policy  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  universally  followed,  owing  to  diversity  of  problems — 
in  some  cases  because  of  the  untrained  charitable  impulses  of  the  teachers,  and  in  more 
cases  because  of  the  difficulty  of  exacting  money  or  labor  when  neither  was  to  be  had — 
yet  it  is  fair  to  say  that  on  the  whole  discretion  accompanied  charity,  and  benevolence 
was  tempered  with  common  sense.  The  very  fact  that  only  in  small  degree  could  the 
teachers  relieve  the  vast  destitution  which  they  confronted  forced  them  to  guard  the 
channels  of  their  bounty  and  to  make  sure  of  the  worthiness  of  the  recipients. 

In  the  work  of  organizing  labor  but  little  was  done  before  Government  supervision  was 
instituted.  Considerable  success  attended  what  few  experiments  were  carried  through. 
President  Yeatman,  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  drew  up  a  plan  of 
plantation  leasing  that  was  utilized  to  some  extent.  In  general,  however,  while  the 
societies  claimed  large  influence  in  the  labor  question,  and  while  their  teachers  undoubt- 
edly preached  industry  and  self-reliance,  yet  their  work  was  after  all  educational,  not 
industrial;  and  on  their  educational  record  they  must  stand  or  fall. 

In  education,  northern  or  southern  white  teachers  were  almost  wholly  employed. 
When  Gen.  Banks,  in  1864,  established  a  system  of  schools  in  Louisiana,  he  employed 
southern  whites  as  teachers  for  the  Negroes,  on  the  ground  that  they  understood  the 
Negro  better  and  could  bombat  southern  prejudice  more  successfully  than  teachers  from 
the  North.  The  teachers  from  the  northern  societies  were,  of  course,  northern  whites, 
and  naturally  of  the  antislavery  type.     With  strong  prejudices  against  distinction  of 

*  O.  O.  Howard.  Op  cit.,  p.  la. 

*  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Comiiiission  on  Education  and  Labor,  1870.  p.  22. 
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any  kind  between  whites  and  blacks,  it  is  little  wonder  that  trouble  was  in  store  for  them. 
It  was  inevitable,  perhaps,  that  misunderstandings  should  arise;  not  in  a  day  or  a  year 
could  the  bitterness  of  war  be  softened,  however  tactful  the  newcomers. 

The  schools  established  by  the  societies  and  the  Preedmen's  Bureau  did  not  at  any 
time  contain  over  lo  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  of  school  age.  The  mass  of  the  adult 
freed  Negroes  were  not  reached,  but  remained  in  ignorance.  Irregularity  of  school 
attendance,  due  largely  to  troubled  conditions  and  in  part  to  the  irregular  habits  of  the 
blacks,  was  a  grave  obstacle  to  success. 

As  to  the  educatione^l  methods  employed  by  the  societies,  the  following  from 
Booker  T.  Washington  is  significant: 

Men  have  tried  to  use,  with  these  simple  people  just  freed  fiom  slavery  and  with  no  past,  no  inherited 
traditions  of  learning,  the  same  methods  of  education  which  they  have  used  in  New  England,  with  all 
its  inherited  traditions  and  desires.  ^ 

Yet  the  educational  influence  of  the  societies  was  undoubtedly  good.  They  placed 
ideals  in  Negro  hearts  which  are  reaping  a  harvest  even  in  the  generation  of  to-day. 
Schools  and  colleges  still  exist,  with  thousands  of  students,  planted  by  these  same  societies, 
while  the  southern  school  systems  of  to-day  were  in  the  first  place  advocated  and  assisted 
by  northern  teachers  and  were  largely  modeled  on  northern  S3rstems.  And  when  the 
educational  work  of  the  societies  is  described  their  history  is  complete.  Their  cotuse  is 
run,  and  their  teachers  and  leaders  have  all  but  passed  out  of  the  world's  history.  Their 
influence,  however,  is  still  leavening  the  meal  of  the  southern  question. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES  AND  LISTS. 

A,  Receipts  of  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies,  years  1862-1874, 


Society. 


New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  1862-1874 


New  York  National  Freedmen's  Relief  Association. 


Penns^'lvania  Freedmen's  Relief  Association. 


Western  Sanitary  Commission 

Friends'  Association  for  Aid  of  Freedmen,  Philadelphia. . 

Friends'  Relief  A^ociation  of  Philadelphia 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Society 

Northwestern  Freedmen's  Relief  Association 

Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Educational  Im- 
provement of  the  Colored  People. 


American  Union  Commission 

Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission 


Presbyterian  Church  Commission. 

African  Civilization  Society 

Foreign  sources: 

l&gland 

Other  countries 

Delaware  Association 

New  England  Society  Branches . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total  recorded 


Year. 


1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 

1873-74 
1862-63 

1863-65 

1865-66 

1862-64 

1864-65 

' 1865-66 

1863 
1862HS9 
1863-67 
1862-68 
1864-65 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1864-65 
1864-65 
1866-67 
1865-70 

1868 

1864-67 
1864-67 

1869 
1863H59 


1862-74 


Cash. 


I171483 
aOi  567 

28, 823 

68,085 

7i»i99 
49,120 

38,801 

37»443 

27i09S 

"»397 
6,107 

6,599 
9,004 

191,000 

i7o»  576 

48,460 

175,000 

8,348 


60,000 
17. 556 
52, 551 
58,608 

29,000 

26, 128 

226, 939 


400, 000 
700,000 


i3»704 


Supplies. 


$20,000 

28,000 

20,000 

70,500 

9,000 


169,  105 
10,000 


35>a» 


40,000 


25,000 
101,049 


300 


Total 
by  societies. 


I530f2i9 


539»  684 


276, 807 
18,  762 

.  57,5<» 
'  210,500 

166,660 

xoo,ooo 


128,716 

54,000 

354, 116 
244,726 

53, 737 


1, 100, 000 

7,348 

14,004 

76,500 


♦3»  933»  278 


1  Money  and  supplies. 


'  Women's  auxiliary. 


'  Of  this,  $9»7oo  came  from  England. 


N0T8. — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  estimated  in  1867  that  $5,500,000  had  already  been  contributed  to  freedmen's  aid  societies.    If 
this  is  correct,  by  1874  the  amount  approximated  $6,aoo.ooo. 
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B.  Negro  contributions  to  Freedmen's  Aid,  1862-1870. 


Chtttmel. 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Society. 
Ptesbyterian  Church 


Baltimore  Association,  etc. 


Louisville  Negroes 

South  Carolina  Negroes 

Eastern  Sanitary  O>nimission  Negroes. 

African  Civilization  Society 

New  England  Society 

Bliscellaneous' 


Total. 


Year. 


1862-Z868 

1865-66 

1866-1870 

1865-66 

1866-67 

1865 

1866-67 

1866 

1868 

i86&-i87a 

1866-1868 


Amount. 


$166,660 

3»i74 

20,848 

6,000 

23»37i 
4,000 

17,000 

3,200 

53»  737 
798 

180, 207 


•47S»  995 


1  Of  this,  9i8o,ooo  was  reported  by  Superintendent  Alvord  in  1868. 

NoTB. — Under  this  head  may  be  noted  the  $12,000,000  which  the  negroes  deposited  in  savings 
banks  up  to  1870,  chiefly  the  Freedmen's  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

C.  Branch  societies  of  the  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society, 

(Pram  the  "  Fteedmen's  Record,"  i86s>i874.) 


Date. 


April,  1864 

January,  1865. .. 
December,  1865 
December,  z866 
December,  1867 
February,  1869. 
February,  1870. 
January,  187 1 .  . 

April,  1871 

April,  1872 

April,  1873 

April,  1874 


chu- 
setts. 


12 
20 
64 
96 
104 
69 

64 

34 
20 

9 

7 
6 


Maine. 


I 
I 


Ver- 
mont. 


3 

«3 

75 
x6 

16 

z 
I 
z 
z 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


4 

5 
6 

5 

5 

z 


Con- 
necti- 
cut. 


Z 
2 
X 
Z 
Z 
Z 


Rhode 
IsJand. 


a 
2 


Geor- 
gia. 


z 
z 
z 


Vir- 
ginia. 


z 
z 
z 


Total. 


13 
2Z 

72 

z86 
X87 

9S 
90 

38 
22 

zo 

8 

6 


Total 

re- 
ported 
as  sup- 
porting 
teach- 
ers. 


59 

65 
43 
37 


NoTB. — ^The  first  branch,  oiganized  in  X864,  was  the  Lincoln  Freedmen's  Aid  of  Hoxbury.  Other 
important  branches  were  the  Barnard  Preedmen's  Aid  of  Dorchester,  the  John  Woolman  and  Lovejoy 
Societiesof  Brattleboro  (Vt.),  and  the  Mayhew  Society  and  various  church  societies  of  Boston.  Families 
which  acted  as  patrons  were  the  Cheney  family  of  Manchester  (Cozm.),  the  Clarkson  family  of  Brattle- 
bozo  (Vt.)>  and  several  Boston  faiziilies. 
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D.  Distribution  of  teachers  of  the  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 

(Taken  from  the  " Preedmen's  Record."  1865-1874.) 


Dote. 


July,  1865. 
April,  1866. 
April,  1867. 
April,  z868. 
April,  1869. 
April,  1870. 
April,  187 1. 
April,  1872. 
April,  1873. 
April,  1874. 


South 
Caro- 
lina. 


44 
56 
44 
34 
4a 
38 
25 

31 
17 


North 
Caro- 
lina. 


13 
26 

9 

13 

3 
IZ 

3 

2 


District 
of  Co- 
lumbia. 


7 
zo 


Vir- 
ginia. 


22 

36 
26 

24 

30 
40 

22 

5 
4 


Mary- 
land. 


29 

28 

19 
2Z 

z8 
z6 

2 


Geor- 
Ci«. 


6 

8 

5 

4 

5 

4 
4 


Flor- 
ida. 


z 
3 


Aicn. 


z8 


Wom- 


71 


Total 
tcadi- 


89 
Z82 

zz8 

99 

Z04 

ZZ2 
71 

34 

35 
zo 


Total 
acfaoob. 


79 
73 


68 
70 

43 
zz 

7 
6 


Total 

scfaol- 

ara. 


9,649 

8,647 
5il44 
6,490 

3,22Z 

z,28o 

949 
z,ooo 


E,  Officers  of  the  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 

PRBSIDSNT. 

z862'68,  John  A.  Andrew,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Z868-74,  Hon.  William  Claflin. 
Z874,  Rev.  John  Parkman. 

VIC8  PRBSID9NTS. 

These  varied  in  number  up  to  30.  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  all  had  repre- 
sentatives on  the  list.  Among  the  vice  presidents  were  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Prof.  James  Freeman 
Clarke, of  Harvard;  Piof.  William  B.  Rogers,  Edw.  L.  Pierce,  Edw.  Atkinson,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
John  G.  Whittier,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Higginson.    Seven  women  also  held  the  office. 


Z865-67,  William  Bndicott,  jr. 
Z867-74,  Edw.  W.  Hooper. 


TRBASURBR. 


SBCR8TASIBS. 


Z865-66.  Edw.  Atkinson  and  Rev.  M.  G.  Kimball. 
Z866-68,  J.  H.  Chapin  and  R.  R.  Newell. 
Z868-69.  R.  T.  Wallcut  and  J.  A.  Lane. 
Z869-74,  J.  A.  Lane. 

F.  Partial  List  of  Newspapers  Published  in  the  Interests  of  Freedmen, 

The  Preedmen's  Record:  Boston,  Z865-Z874.     Published  by  the  New  England  Freedman's  Aid  Society. 
The  Freedman's  Advocate:  New  York. 

The  American  Freedman:  New  York.     Pul^ished  by  the  American  Freedmen's  and  Union  Commis- 
sion. 
The  American  Freedmen's  Journal:  New  York. 

The  American  Missionary:  New  York.     Published  by  the  American  Mismoziary  Association. 
The  Freed-Man:  London.     Published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society. 
The  Loyal  Georgian.     Published  by  the  Georgia  Equal  Rights  Association. 

(There  were  also  issued  many  occasional  papers,  circulars,  addresses,  appeals,  and  pamphlets.) 
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G.  Societies  at  One  Time  or  Another  Engaged  in  Freedmen's  Aid, 


Name. 


American    Baptist   Home   Missionary 
Association. 

American  Bible  Society 

American  Colonization  Society 

American  Freewill  Baptist  Association, 
American  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission . 
American  Flreedmen's  Aid  Union 


American  Freedmen's  and  Union  Com- 
mission. 

American  Home  Missianary  Society 

American  Missionary  Association 

American  Tract  Society 

American  Union  Commission 


Arkansas  Relief  Committee 

Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and 
Educational  Improvement  of  the  Col- 
ored People. 

Benezet  Freedmen's  Relief  Association. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Freedmen's 
Aid  Association. 

Boston  Educational  Commission 

British  and  Foreign  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society. 

Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lemds. 

Cincinnati  Contraband  Relief  Associa- 
tion. 

Cleveland  Aid  Commisnon 

Committee  for  Aid  to  the  Freedmen  of 
the  West 

Contraband  Relief  Society 

Darlington  Committee 

Delaware  Association  for  the  Education 
and  Moral  Improvement  of  the  Col- 
ored People. 

Freewill  Baptist  Church,  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of. 

Friends'^  Oolored  Relief  Association  of 
Philadelphia. 

Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

Friends'  Association  in  Aid  of  Freedmen 

Friends  Association  of  Philadelphia  and 
Its  Vicinity  for  the  Relief  of  Colored 
Freedmen. 


Friends'  Central  Relief  Committee . 
Georgia  Equal  Rights  Association. . . 

Hicksite  Friends'  Association 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends . 
Leeds  Freedmen's  Aid  Association. , 
Leicester  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. . 


London  Freedmen's  Relief  Association. 
Manchester  Association 


Methodist  Church,  Freedmen's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  the. 


Hcadauarters.^ 


New  York 


New  York 
do.... 


■   ■    «   • \Mn^ »   •  •  ■    « 


New  York 


Little  Rock. 
Baltimore. . 


Philadelphia. . . 
B  i  r  m  ingham, 
England. 

Boston 

London 


Washington. 
Cincinnati . 


Dateol 
organisation.' 


(1863) 


1864 
1865 
1865 

1865 

(1867) 
1846 


Cleveland 


St.  Louis. 
England. 


Dover,  N.  H.... 

Philadelphia. . . 

do 


Baltimore 

Philadelphia. . . 


England 

Georgia 

Philaidelphia. 


Leeds,  England 

Leicester,  Eng- 
land. 

London 

Mane  hester, 
England. 


1864 

(1867) 
(1865) 

1862 
1866 

1865 

1862 

(1864) 
1863 

(1863) 

(1865) 

(1866-1867) 


(1864) 

1864 

(1865) 
1863 


(1865) 
1866 

(1865) 
1864 

(186s) 
(186s) 

(1863-1864) 
(1865) 

z866 


Remarks. 


Superseded  A.  F.  A.  U. 
Umon  of  New  Eng^land,  Penn., 

&  Baltimore  societies. 
Union  of  A.  F.  A.  C.  &  A.  U.  C. 

Later  A.  F.  U.  C. 
Baptist. 


United  with  A.  F.  A.  C.  in  1865 
to  form  A.  F.  &  U.  C 


Society  of  friendsL 

■ 

Later  the  N.  E.  F.  A.  S. 
Succeeding  London  F.  R.  A. 

Freedmen 's  Bureau  closed  1872. 

Later  W.  F.  A.  C 

Treasurer,  Alpheus  Hardy. 
Similar  to  the  Baltimore  Asso'n. 


Same  as  Friends  F.  R.  A.  &  Or- 
thodox Friends  A.  ? 


Usually  known  as  Friends  F. 
R.  A.  of  Phila.  Same  as 
Fds.  Col'd  R.  A.  &  Orth. 
Fds.  Assn.? 


Later  Brit.  &  Foreign  F.  A.  S. 


^  Place  in  parenthesb  denotes  place  of  organization.  '  Pigure  in  parenthesis  denotes  date  when  first  mentioned. 
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Societies  at  One  Time  or  Another  Engorged  in  Freedmen*s  i4uf— Continued. 


Name. 


MassB^usetts  Episcopal  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
Among  the  Freedmen  and  Other  On- 
ored  Persons  of  the  South  and  South- 
west. 

Nashville  Refu{;ees  Aid  Society 

National  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
Destitute  Colored  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

National  Committee  of  British  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Societies. 

National  Freedmen 's  Relief  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

National  Freedmen 's  Relidf  Association 
of  New  York. 

New  England  Freedmen 's  Aid  Society . 

New  England  Refugees'  Aid  Society. . . 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends . 

New    Hampshire    Freedmen 's   Relief 

Association. 
Northhampton  Association 


Northwestern  Freedmen 's  Aid  Commis- 
sion. 
Orthodox  Friends  Association 


Presbyterian  Church,  General  Commit- 
tee on  Freedmen  of. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  of. 

Pennsylvania  Freedmen 's  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pittsburgh  Freedmen 's  Relief  Associa- 
tion. 

Port  Royal  Relief  Committee 

Protestant  Episcopal  Freedmen 's  Com- 
mission. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

Soldiers'  Memorial  Society 


Southern  Famine  Relief  Committee 

Union  and  Emancipation  Society 


United  Presbyterians 

United  States  Commission  for  the  Relief 
of  the  National  Freedmen. 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission . . . . 
United  States  Christian  Commission .  . . 
United  Western  Freedmen 's  Aid  Com- 
mission. 

Washington  Freedmen  *s  Society 

Western  Freedmen 's  Aid  Commission . . 

Western  Sanitary  Commission 

Women's  Aid  Association 


Worken's  Auxiliary  of  the   Midland 
Association. 


Headquarters. 


(Boston). 


Nashville. . 
Washington. 

London 

Washington. 
New  York .  , 


Boston 


New    Bedford, 

Mass. 
Concord 


Northampton, 

England. 
Chicago 


Philadelphia.. . 


Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia. . 

(New  York) . . . 


Boston 


Alabama 

Mane  hester, 
England. 


Date  of 
organizatioa. 


Washington. 


Washington 
Cincinnati . 


Philadelphia 
England 


1865 


1863 

1865 
i86a 
x86a 
1862 


1864 
(1863) 
(1865) 

1863 

(1865) 
1865 

(1873) 
1862 

1864 

1862 
1865 

1864 


1863 
x86i 


(1865) 

(1864) 
1862 


(1865) 
(1865) 


nenaarks. 


Conducted  asylums 


Representatives  from  English 
Societies. 


At  first,  Boston  Ed.  Conu 
Branch  of  A.  U.  C 


Same  as  Friends  F.  R.  A.  of 
Phila.,  &  Fds.  Col'd  R.  A.? 


At    first,    Port    Royal    Relief 
Committee. 


Later,  the  Penn.  F,  R.  A. 


Succeeded  the  New  Eng.  Br 'nch 
of  U.  S.  San.  Com. 


Union  of  N.  Eng.,  N.  Y.,  Penn., 
Western,  &  N.  Western  So- 
cieties. 


Absorbed  into  A.  F.  A.  C. 


Absorbed  into  A.  F.  A.  C. 

Connected  with  Friends'  F.  R. 
A.  of  Phila. 
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Societies  at  One  Time  or  Another  Engaged  in  Freedmen's  Aid — Continued. 

COLORED  SOCIETIES. 


Name. 

Headquarters. 

Date  of 

Remarks. 

Auxilary  to  the  New  Enj^land  Society . . 
African  Civilization  Society 

Warrenton,  Va . 

z866 

(1864) 
(1864) 

!i867 
1866 

1865 
(1867) 

Z864 

African  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Bliaakmary 
Society. 

Georgia  State  Educatkmai  Aanciation. . 

Freedmen's  Mutual  Impiovement  So- 
ciety. 

Ladies'  Patriotic  Association 

Brookl^  and 
Baltimore. 

Geoma 

Charlottesville, 
Va. 

do 

Made  up  of  colored  women. 

Lincoln  National  Temperance  Associa- 
tion. 
Savannah  Educational  Association 

Savannah 

APPENDIX.— STATISTICS  OF  NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

Table  I.-SUMMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL,  LAND-GRANT,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

BY  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL. 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  ike  United  States 

Schools  under  public  control 

Federal  schools 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Independent  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Baptist  boards: 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission 

Society 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home 

Mission  Society 

Catholic  boards: 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions  and 

other  Catholic  agencies 

Christian  boards: 

Christian  Advent  Church 

Christian  Alliance 

Christian  conventiona  (miscella- 
neous)   

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 


sions  

Congregational  boards: 

American  Missionary  Association. . 
Friends  boards: 

Friends  Society  and  other  Friends 

agencies 

Lutheran  boards: 

Lutheran  Board  for  Colored  Mis- 


sions  

Methodist  boards: 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Giurch 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Presbyterian  boards: 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churdi 

Presb3rterian  Church  South 

Protestant  Episcopal  boards: 

American  Church  Institute  and 
Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. . . . 


Number  of  sdioob. 


Total. 


I 

i6 

II 

62s 

118 

507 
354 


»24 


112 

I 

I 

3 

5 
29 

8 


18 

X 


12 


I 


24 


Large 
or  im- 
por- 
tant. 


X 

16 

II 

266 

46 

220 
160 


24 

I 


3 
29 


18 

X 


Z2 


32 
I 


10 


Small 
or  un- 
impor- 
tant. 


359 


359 

72 

287 

194 


105 

I 


8 


53 


14 


Connted  attendance. 


Total. 


9i>  593 
8,914 

1,401 

4,875 
2, 638 

83,  (^79 
14, 851 
68,828 

5^>5^ 


5»53<5 
"5 

13,507 

60 

71 

194 

440 

6,922 

1,642 
i|i47 


5,059 
202 


S808 

8,915 
51 

2,988 


Clemen* 
tary. 


4,061 


2,595 
1,466 

70, 5^4 
12, 273 

58, 291 

43^  ^5 


3,186 
"5 

13,443 

60 
62 

194 

409 

5,448 

1,444 

1,147 


3,263 
82 


755 

7,833 
30 

2, 720 


Second- 
ary. 


15^327 
3,000 

400 

2,268 

1,132 

Ih  527 
1,841 

9,686 

7,188 


2, 100 


64 


31 
1,380 

198 


1,600 
106 


53 


930 

21 


268 


College 

and 
profet- 
sicnial. 


2,641 
I,  oox 

12 

40 
1,588 

737 
73fi 


250 


94 


196 
14 


15a 


1  Includes  Spehnan  Seminary  and  Hartshorn  Memorial  College, 
Home  Mission  Sodety. 


which  receive  aid  from  the  Woman's  American  Baptist 
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TaWe  I. -NUMMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL,  LAND-GRANT,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

BY  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL^-Continued. 


Ownership  and  coatrol. 


Schools  under  private  control'-<^aatm\xc&. 

Under  whtte  denominational  boards — Contd. 
Reformed  Episcopal  boards: 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed  Presbyterian  boards: 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. . . 
Seventh  Day  Adveniist  boards: 

North  American  Division  Confer- 
ence of  the  Seventh  ]>ay  Ad- 

ventist  Church 

United  Presbyterian  boards: 

Board  ot  Freedmen's  Missions  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
Universalist  boards: 

General  Convention  of  the  Univer- 
salist Church 

Under  colored  denominational  boards 

Baptist  boards: 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Firee  Will  Baptist  Church 

Methodist  boards: 

African      Methodist      Episcopal 

Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Church 

Colored      Methodist      Episcopal 

Church 

Methodist  Episcopal  local  conven- 
tions  

Presbyterian  boards: 

Afro-American  Presbyterian 

Church 

Sanctified  boards: 

Church  of  Christ  Sanctified 

Seventh  Day  Adveniist  boards: 

Seventh  Day  Advendst  (local). . . 


Number  of  schools. 


T«yUl. 


X 

z 


IS 


z 

ZIO 

z 


17 

ZI 

9 

2 

z 
z 
z 


or  im- 
por- 
tant. 


ZZ 


60 

z 


13 

9 
6 


SmaU 
or  un- 
impor- 
tant. 


Z 
93 

79 


4 
3 


X 

z 
z 


Coimtwl  attendance. 


TotaL 


95 
70s 

136 

2,870 


56 

ZZ,250 

60 


3»2I2 

1,207 

22 

as 

130 

80 


tary. 


9S 
677 

Z06 
2,470 


14,066 


dt 


10, 324 
S8 


2,096 

923 
I1O36 

22 
as 

Z22 
80 


Seoood* 
ary. 


28 


30 


370 


2,408 

926 

2 


z,  028 
267 
267 


8 


Colkfle 

and 
prof« 


30 


"5 


88 

17 
10 


Ownership  ancf  control. 


All  schools  in  the  United  States 
Schools  under  public  control.  . . 

Federal  schools 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control, . . 

Independent  schools 

Denominational  schools. . 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


5yi28 
6Q4 
Z06 
400 
188 

4f534 
z,  Z44 

3^390 


Color. 


White. 


I>35S 

35 
33 


3 

it3^ 
249 

z,07z 


Negro. 


3y873 

059 

73 
.     400 

z86 

3^214 

89s 

2»3i9 


Sex. 


Male. 


2,003 

437 

11 
266 

94 
i,S66 

521 
1,045 


Female. 


3y^25 

39 

134 

94 

2,g68 

623 

2,34S 


Aca- 
demic 


$20 

50 
171 

99 
3,202 

SS8 
2,644 


Indus- 
trial. 


166 

7 

"S 

(^ 

322 
386 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 


44 


S3 
49 
34 


Other. 


80s 
164 

49 
76 

641 

315 
326 
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TaMe  I.— SUMMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL.  LAND-GRANT.  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

BY  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL-Continued. 


Teachers  and  workers. 

Ownership  and  caatroL 

- 

Color. 

Sex. 

Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 

Total. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Indua- 
triaL 

Other. 

White. 

Negro. 

Male. 

Female. 

Schools  under  private  control — Con. 
Under    white    denomirtaiional 

hoards. 

2,562 

i,o6q 

r,4Q3 

7^4 

1,8^ 

^9^7 

342 

30 

273 

Baptist  boards: 

American        Baptist 

Home  Mission  So- 

ciety   

419 

139 

280 

148 

271 

396 

4^ 

6 

7a 

Woman's    American 

^t 

^j 

Baptist  Home  Mis- 

• 

sion  Society 

14 

II 

3 

14 

4 

4 

6 

Catholic  boards: 

Catholic     Board     of 

Missions  and  other 

Catholic  agencies. . . 

404 

384 

20 

39 

365 

362 

31 

5 

6 

Christian  boards: 

Christian        Advent 

Church 

3 
9 

3 

I 

2 

2 

I 

Christian  Alliance  . . . 

9 

I 

8 

9 

Christian  conventions 

(miscellaneous) 

Christian      Woman's 

12 

12 

2 

10 

12 

*  ■■ 

jk  ^ 

Board  of  Missions. . . 

37 

15 

22 

14 

23 

25 

7 

I 

4 

Congregational  boards: 

American  Missionar>'- 

Association 

383 

212 

171 

92 

291 

270 

50 

7 

56 

Friends  boards: 

Friends  Society  and 

other  Friends  agen- 

cies   

96 

12 

84 

29 

67 

57 

24 

3 

12 

Lutheran  boards: 

^'^ 

^^r 

# 

Lutheran   Board  for 

Colored  Missions 

36 

13 

13 

21 

5 

26 

« 

Methodist  boards: 

•  ^# 

^  •& 

Freedmen's  Aid  So- 

ciety of  the  Metho- 

dist  Episcopal 

Church , 

266 

65 

30I 

109 

157 

191 

29 

3 

43 

Methodist  Episcopal 

• 

Church  South 

19 

6 

13 

8 

II 

14 

3 

I 

I 

Woman's  Home  Mis- 

sionary Society  of 

% 

the  Methodist  Epis- 

copal Church 

71 

41 

30 



71 

18 

4a 

II 

Presbyterian  boards: 

Board  of  Missions  for 

Freedmen    of    the 

Presbyterian 

Church 

423 

84 

339 

131 

292 

373 

27 

23 

Presbyterian  Church 

\^tf 

South 

S 

5 

5 

5 

Protestant    Episcopal 

boards: 

American  Church  In- 

stitute and  Episco- 
pal Board  of  Mis- 

sions   

176 

12 

164 

58 

118 

118 

35 

3 

20 

46927^— Bull.  3ft— 17- 


-20 
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Table  L— SUMMAHY  OF  THE  FEDERAL,  LAND-GRANT,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

BY  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL-Continued. 


Chmenhip  and  cantxx)L 


Schools  under  private  control — Con. 
Under  white   denominational 
boards — Cantinued. 
Reformed  Episcopal  boards: 
Reformed   Episcopal 

Churcli 

Reformed  Presbyterian 
boards: 
Reformed    Presbyte- 
rian Chmt^ 

Seventh     Day     Adveniist 
boards: 
North    American 
Division      Confer- 
ence of  the   Sev- 
enth Day  Advent- 

ist  Chm^ 

United  Presbyterian 
boards: 
Board  of  Fireedmen's 
Missions     of     the 
United    Presbyte- 
rian Church 

UniversaUst  boards: 

.  General    Convention 
of  the  Universalist 

Chmdbi 

Under  colored  denominational 

boards 

Baptist  boards: 

Baptist  local  conven- 
tions   

Free     Will     Baptist 

Church 

Methodist  boards: 

African       Methodist 
Episcopal  Church . . 
African       Methodist 
Episcopal      Z  i  o  n 

Church 

Colored       Methodist 
Episcopal  Church . . 
Methodist  Episcopal 
local  conventions. . . 
Presbyterian  boards: 

Afro-American  Pres- 
byterian Church 

Sanctified  boards: 

Church     of      Christ 

Sanctified 

Seventh     Day     Adventist 
boards: 
Seventh     Day    Ad- 
ventist (local) 


Total. 


17 


zz 


z66 


3 
828 

474 

4 

Z87 

77 
72 

4 


Teachers  and  workeiB. 


Color. 


White. 


ZO 


44 


Negro. 


ZO 


za2 


3 
826 

47a 


Z87 

77 
72 

4 


Sex. 


Male. 


46 


z 
159 


98 

36 
32 

I 


Female. 


15 


Z20 


497 


315 


89 

41 
40 

3 


Acar 
demic. 


14 


8 


Z08 


3 
727 

445 


143 

62 

60 

4 


Indus- 
trial. 


38 


44 


20 


Agn- 

cul- 

tural. 


Other. 


19 


53 


34 
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Table  L— SUMMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL,  LANIM3RANT.  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOIS, 

BY  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL-Continued. 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  United  States 

Schools  under  public  control 

Federal  schools 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Independent  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Baptist  boards: 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission 

Society 

Woman 's  American  Baptist  Home 

Mission  Society 

Catholic  boards: 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions  and 

other  Catholic  agencies 

Christian  boards: 

Christian  Advent  Church 

Christian  Alliance 

Christian  conventions  (miscella- 
neous)   

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions  

Congregational  boards: 

American  Missionary  Association. . 
Friends  boards: 

Friends  Society  dnd  other  Friends 

agencies 

Lutheran  boards: 

Lutheran  Board  for  Colored  Mis- 
sions  .• 

Methodist  boards: 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch 

Methodist      Episcopal      Church 

South 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Presbyterian  boards: 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of 

the  Presbyterian  Church 

Presbyterian  Church  South 

Protestant  Episcopal  boards: 

American  Church  Institute  and 

Episcopal  Board  of  Missions 

Reformea  Episcopal  boards: 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed  Presbyterian  boards: 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Chiu'ch . . . 
Seventh  Day  Adveniist  boards: 

North  American  Division  Con- 
ference of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Chtu-ch 


Inoome  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


$3> 990,  071 
g63, 6u 

172,357 

544,520 
246, 834 

J,  026 ^  460 
1, 099, 224 
1,937.236 
h  54^>  303 


304,861 
7.746 

^  146,821 

1,500 
1,476 

4,187 
29, 910 

235, 764 
63,868 

18,319 

230,  z6o 
23, 050 

•  4^,975 

• 

300,  124 
7.300 

118,526 

300 

7,300 


Tuition. 


$490, 630 
S5.136 

5I1983 
14,326 
x8, 827 

405»  503 
"3,071 
292,432 

217^466 


59,803 
1,4^4 

2,352 

300 
336 

700 

i,xi4 

52, 391 

i»937 
3,600 

49,022 
650 

1,983 


31,022 
300 


8,873 

20p 
1,300 


$1, 1^6,221 
SyOOO 


12,404 


Z20 


Church 
boards. 


$7^7 y 744 
5^045 
3,694 


X,  000 


4,000 
1,151,221 

",  567 

1, 139, 654 

9^5y  19S 


150,637 
3,740 

144,069 

1,300 

450 


Zy300 


25*  282 
139,  429 

X,  000 

15,695 
105,835 

18,500 

38,50a 

115,610 
4,000 

70,646 

xoo 

6,000 

8,950 


Donations. 


762,699 
556,  045 
206,  654 

^67,  751 


26,861 
3i440 

500 


Other. 


$h  5757  4^ 

868, 430 
116, 580 

529, 194 

332, 656 

707.037 
418,  541 
288,496 

245, 888 


67,560 
i3« 


20,900 

24 

37,683 

3,500 

643 

18,289 
3»ooo 

31.347 


xoo 


2,006 


3,287 

3,143 
27,425 

40, 031 


47,62X 


1,400 


1,848 


45. 203 


7.660 


x,328 


I  Estimated.    Official  ficure  not  available. 
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Table  I.— SUMMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL,  LAND-GRANT,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

BY  OWNERSHIP  KND  CONTROL-Continued. 


• 
Income  for  current  expenses. 

Ownership  and  control. 

Total. 

Tuition. 

Church 
boards. 

Ddtatinns 

Other. 

Schools  under  private  control — Continued. 
Under  white  denominational  boards — Con. 
United  Presbyterian  boards: 

Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Universalis t  boards: 

General  Convention  of  the  Uni- 
verSfilist  Church 

$88,  512 

1,200 
J*o,  933 

181,914 
1,700 

129,  778 
37,600 

25,991 
450 

1,500 

1,500 

500 

$",  139 

200 
74,966 

41,  372 
200 

23, 285 

4,039 

5,470 

50 

100 
200 
250 

$74,  453 

800 
224, 4S6 

112, 142 

$3, 670 

200 

^^903 

14,  5^4 
1,500 

10,070 
10,869 

$2S« 

Under  colored  denominational  boards 

Bdptisi  boards: 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Free  Will  Baptist  Church 

Methodist  boards: 

African      Methodist     .Episcopal 
Church 

42,600 
13, 836 

75,944 

19,088 

16, 632 

400 

20,  479 

3,604 
3,889 

African      Methodist      Episcopal 
Zion  Church 

Colored      Methodist      Episcopal 
Church 

Methodist   Episcopal   local   con- 
ventions  

Presbyterian  boards: 

Afro- American  Presbyterian 
Church 

1,400 
500 

Sanctified  boards: 

Church  of  Christ  Sanctified 

800 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  boards: 

SevenUi  Day  Adventist  (local) 

25Q 

• 

Ownership  atid  control. 


Value  of  property, 


A II  schools  in  the  United  States 

Schools  under  public  control 

Federal  schools 

Land-grant  schools f 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Independent  schools 

Denominatiotial  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Baptist  boards: 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society 

Catholic  boards: 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions  and  other 

Catholic  agencies 

Christian  boards: 

Christian  Advent  Church 

Christian  Alliance 

Christian  conventions  (miscellaneous) . . , 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. . . 


$34. 

5, 
I, 


I, 
28, 
12, 
16, 


2,500 

33,000 

75,000 

184, 602 

1  Estimated.    Official  figures  not  available. 


224, 555 
727 y 609 
756,  920 
576,  142 

394,  547 
496,  946 

369,  441 
127,  505 
822,  451 

870,  744 

16,500 

491,000 


$23. 


I, 

18, 

5, 
12, 

JO, 


669, 805 
204, 307 
302, 326 

507,  434 

394,  547 
465,  498 

714,  062 

751,436 
582,  719 


3,  301,  623 
16,500 


491,000 

2,500 

33,000 

63,  000 

184,  602 


Endowment.         Other. 


%9, 43iy  886 
330, 035 
330, 035 


p,  loi,  851 
5, 964, 426 

3,137,425 
J,  062, 588 

487, 364 


$1, 122, 864 
193 f 267 

124,  559 
68,708 


929* 597 
690, 953 
238, 644 

my  144 

81,  757 


12,000 


i 
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Table  I.— SUMMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL,  LAND-GRANT,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

BY  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROLr-Continued. 


Ownership  and  control. 


Schools  under  private  control — Continued. 

Under  white  denominational  boards — Continued. 
Congregational  boards: 

American  Missionary  Association 

Friends  boards: 

Friends    Society    and    other    Friends 

agencies 

Lutheran  boards: 

Lutheraa  Board  for  Colored  Missions. . . 
Methodist  boards: 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .... 
Presbyterian  boards: 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Presbyterian  Church  South 

Protestant  Episcopal  boards: 

American  Church  Institute  and  Epis- 
copal Board  of  Missions 

Reformed  Episcopal  boards: 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed  Presbyterian  boards: 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  boards: 

North  American  Division  Conference  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  . . 
United  Presbyterian  boards: 
^  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the 

United  Presbyterian  Church 

Universalist  boards: 

General  Convention  of  the  Universalist 

Church. 

Under  colored  denominational  boards 

Baptist  boards: 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Free  Will  Baptist  Church 

Methodist  boards: 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African     Methodist     Episcopal     Zion 
Church 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church . .  . 

Methodist  Episcopal  local  conventions. . 
Presbyterian  boards: 

Afro- American  Presbyterian  Church 

Sanctified  boards: 

Church  of  Christ  Sanctified "T . . . 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  boards: 

SevenUi  Day  Adventist  (local) 


Value  of  property. 


Totol. 


<I, 733,  5S9 

9i5»900 
72,000 


2, 605, 687 

125,000 

309V  500 


2,15I|32I 

51,000 


6a8, 743 


2, 000 


Sa»50o 

42,765 
455,600 


3i  500 
2,  305 > 054 

•  1,295 
15,000 

800,609 

316,950 
328,  200 

6,000 

7,000 

10,000 


School  plant. 


$1,374,661 


378,900 
72,000 


I,  824,  778 
100,000 

287,000 


1, 345,  S34 
51,000 

499, 956 


2,000 


52,500 
42,765 

455,600 


3,500 

821,295 
15,000 

730, 772 
250,450 

328,  200 
6,000 

7,000 

10,000 


Endowment. 


$358,928 


537,000 


742,  874  ' 
25,000 


804,  587 


106,835 


74,  S37 


69,837 


5,000 


Other. 


138,035 


22,500 


900 


21,952 


61^500 


61,509 


*  Indudes  poly  those  pupils  who  are  not  counted  in  the  attendance  of  the  schools  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 
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TaMe  II.-SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  FEDERAL.  LAND  GRANT.  AND  STATE  FUNDS. 


Name  of  school. 


Location  (county). 


All  schools 

Federal  school 

Howard  University 

j6  land-grant  sch^ols^ 

Alabama,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  Negroes. 

Arkansas  Branch  Normal  School 

Delaware  State  College  for  Colored  Youth. . 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  Negroes. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
for  Colored  People. 

I/>uisiana  Southern  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

Maryland,  Princess  Anne  Academy 

Mississippi,  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Missouri,  Lincoln  Institute 

North  Carolina,  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College. 

Oklahoma  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal 
University. 

South  Carolma  Colored  Normal,  Industrial, 
Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  School. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Nor- 
mal School. 

Texas,  Prairie  View  State  Normal  College. 


District  of  Columbia . 


Madison, 


Jefferson. 

Kent 

Leon 


Chatham. 
Franklin. 


West  Vimnia  Collegiate  Institute. 


IZ  State  schoo 

Alabama,  Montgomery  State  Normal  School . 
Kansas: 

Topeka  Industrial  and- Educational  In- 
stitute. 

Western  University 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

New  Jersey  Manual  Training  School  for 

Colored  Youth.  w 

North  Carolina: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School. . . . 

Fayetteville  State  Normal  School 

Slater  Normal  School 

Ohio,  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  De- 
partment. 
Virginia,  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute . . 
West  Virginia,  Bluefield  Colored  Institute. . 


East  Baton  Rouge . . . 


Somerset. 
Daibome. 


Cole.... 
Guilford 


Logan 

Orangeburg 
Davidson . . 


Counted  attendance. 


Walker... 
Kanawha 


Montgomery. 
Shawnee. . . . 


Wyandotte 

Prmce  Georges. 
Burlington 


Pasquotank. 
Cumberland. 

Forsyth 

Greene 


Dinwiddle. 
Mercer 


Total. 


8,914 
1,401 
1,401 
4^875 
364 

170 

71 
345 

390 

234 

z6o 

123 
4«4 

264 
150 

408 
726 
300 

55a 

234 

2,638 

714 
82 

106 

SO 
93 


249 
227 

165 
231 

573 
148 


Hlemen- 
tary. 

Second- 
ary. 

4,061 

2'y595 
179 

3,Soo 

400 

400 

2,268 

85 

130 

40 

71 
Z48 

280 
108 

no 
126 

102 

58 

38 
337 

85 

147 

122 
60 

142 
90 

2x9 

189 

529 

197 

119 

i8z 

"5 
72 

1,4^ 

575 

437 
162 

139 

45 

37 

27 

12 
72 

79 
38 
21 

181 

68 

174 
78 

53 

87 
191 

282 
20 

291 
128 

CoUege. 


1,001 

1,001 

12 


12 


40 


40 


1  Docs  not  include  Hami>ton  Institute:  an  independent  institution  ¥iAiich  receives  the  land-grant  'funds  allotted  to  the 
ookMed  people  of  Virginia. 
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Table  II.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  FEDERAL,  LAND-GRANT,  AND  STATE 

FUNDS— Continued. 


Nome  of  ichooL 


All  schools 

Federal  school 

Howard  University 

l6  land-gran  tschools^ 

Alabama,  Agrictiltural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  for  Negroes 

Arkansas  Branch  Normal  School 

Delaware  State  College  for  Colored 

Youth 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  for  Negroes 

Georgia  State  Industrial  Colle^ 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute for  Colored  People 

Louisiana  Southern  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege  

Maryland,  Princess  Anne  Academy. . 
Mississippi,  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College 

Missouri,  Lincoln  Institute 

North   Carolina,    Agricultural   and 

Technical  College 

Oklahoma  Colored  Agricultural  and 

Normal  University 

.South  Carolina  Colored  Normal,  In- 
dustrial, Agricultural,  and  Me- 
chanical School 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Normal  School 

Texas,  Prairie  View  State  Normal 

College 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute. . . 

ji  State  schools 

Alabama,  Montgomery  State  Normal 

School 

Kansas: 

Topeka  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Institute 

Western  University 

Maryland   Normal   and    Industrial 

School 

New  Jersey  Manual  Training  School 

for  Colored  Youth 

North  Carolina: 

Elizabeth   City   SUte   Normal 

School 

Fayette  ville     State     Normal 

School 

Slater  Normal  School 

Ohio,  Combined  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Department 

Vir^ia,  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute.  

West  Virginia,  Bluefield  Colored 
Institute 


Tctcbera  and  wuikeit. 


Total. 


6^4 
100 

io6 
400 

a; 

13 

8 

34 
ax 

19 


23 

13 
34 

33 
36 

38 

33 

«5 
46 

31 
14 

36 

8 
18 

8 

'7 

10 

39 

as 

13 


Coloc. 


White. 


35 
33 
33 


2 
3 


Negro. 


65Q 

73 

73 
400 

27 

Z3 

8 

34 

31 
19 


23 
13 

34 

33 
36 

38 

33 

as 

46 
39 

186 
39 

14 
36 

8 

18 

8 

7 
xo 

39 

as 

13 


Male. 


437 
77 

IS 
7 


30 
17 

Z3 


14 

8 

30 
x6 

36 

x8 

13 

31 
30 

94 
8 

xo 

17 

5 
xo 


3 
8 

17 
9 
S 


Pe- 


«57 

39 

^34 

Z3 

5 


14 

4 


9 

4 

4 
17 


10 

10 

IS 

IS 

9 

94 

4 
9 

3 

8 


4 

3 
13 
16 

7 


BIiimI  of 'wotk. 


Ac»- 
demic 


J20 
SO 

SO 

15 
9 


13 

10 


13 
6 

XI 

13 

7 
14 

14 
zo 

17 

8 
99 

7 
13 

S 

7 


6 

S 

8 

13 

8 


Indita- 
tiiaL 


166 

7 
7 

7 
3 


zo 

7 


S 
5 

6 

zo 

•8 
7 

9 

5 

17 
xo 

44 


Acri- 

cul- 

ttind. 


44 


^ 


A 

z 


a 
z 

5 
3 

5 

3 

4 

a 

4 
a 
6 


z 
z 


z 
z 
z 


164 

49 


8 
3 


a 
7 

6 
5 

6 
8 

8 

9 
39 


a 
5 

a 
6 


9 
8 


1  Does  not  include  Hampton  Institute,  an  independent  institution  which  receives  the  land-grant  funds  allotted  to  tlie 
colored  people  d.  Virgiaia. 
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Table  II.-SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  FEDERAL,  LAND-GRANT,  AND  STATE 

FUNDS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


All  schools 

Federal  school 

Howard  University 

i6  land-grant  schools^ 

Alabama,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes 

Arkansas  Branch  Normal  School 

Delaware  State  College  for  Colored  Youth 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for 
Colored  People 

Louisiana  Southern  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College 

Maryland,  Princess  Anne  Academy 

Mississippi,  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College 

Missoun,. Lincoln  Institute 

North  Carolina,  Agricultural  and  Technical  Col- 
lege  

Oklahoma  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
versity  

South  Quolina  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agri- 
cultural, and  Mechanical  School 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and   Industrial   Normal 
School 

Texas,  Prairie  View  State  Normal  College 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 

II  State  schools 

Alabama,  Montgomery  State  Normal  School 

Kansas: 

Topeka  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute . . 
Western  University 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

New  Jersey  Manual  Training  School  for  Colored 
Youth 

North  Carolina: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School 

Fayetteville  State  Normal  School 

Slater  Normal  School 

Ohio,  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Depart- 
ment   

Virginia,  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

West  Virginia,  Bluefield  Colored  Institute 


Income  i<x  cuireat  expenses. 


TotaL 


Tuition. 


Federal 
land- 
grant 

funds. 


172, 2S7 
172.357 

544y520 

29,209 
24,003 
13. 159 

34,168 
25,369 

22,327 

31,384 
15,528 

47, 774 
42, 162 

32,  518 
46,400 
44,216 

39, 819 

49,985 

46,499 
246,834 

21,500 

15,830 

38,148 

8,053 

27, 755 

6»o74 

5,544 
5,258 

77,000 
27, 898 

13, 774 


$85,136 
5hW 
51,983 
14.326 

x,66o 

335 
159 


439 

282 
2,584 


1,760 
1,956 


848 
3,630 


673 
18,827 

4,000 

1,359 

5,382 
865 


420 

275 
17 


5,898 
61Z 


$360, 851 
101,000 
zoi,ooo 
2S9f 851 

22,695 

13, 636 
10,000 

25, 193 
16,667 

8,505 

21, 102 
zo,ooo 

36,  774 
3,125 

16,500 

10,400 

30, 754 

12,  000 
12,500 

ZOyOOO 


$481,  ggi 


state 
appropria- 
tion. 


263,  074 
4,150 

10, 000 
3»ooo 

8,500 
8,000 

13,000 

10,000 


11,000 
36,386 

13, 750 
36,000 

12,  614 

24,189 
37,485 

35, 000 

2l8y  QI7 
16,000 

Z2,000 

28,766 

7,167 

27, 755 

5,360 

4,969 
4,900 


77,000 
22,000 

13,000 


Other 
soured. 


$35,633 
IQy  274 
19,  274 

r,26g 

704 
32 


475 
702 

383 


2,944 


891 
312 


826 
i^yogo 

1,500 
2,471 

4,000 

21 


294 
300 

341 


163 


1  Does  not  include  Hampton  Institute,  an  independent  institution  which  receives  the  land-grant  funds  allotted  to  the 
ookxed  people  of  Virginia. 
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Table  II.-SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  FEDERAL,  LAND-GRANT,  AND  STATE 

FUNDS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


A II  schools 

Federal  school 

Howard  University 

i6  land-grant  schools^ 

Alabama,  Agrictdtttral  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 

Arkansas  Branch  Normal  School 

Delaware  State  College  for  Colored  Youth 

Florida  Agriculttu^  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored  People . . . 
Louisiana  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College 

Mar]^land,  Princess  Anne  Academy 

Mississippi,  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Missotui,  Lincoln  Institute 

North  Carolina,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

Oklahoma  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University 

South  Carolina  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and 

Mechanical  School 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School 

Texas,  Prairie  View  State  Normal  College 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 

II  State  schools 

Alabama,  Montgomery  State  Normal  School 

Kansas: 

Topeka  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute 

Western  University 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

New  Jersey  Manual  Training  School  for  Colored  Youth 

North  Carolina: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School 

Fayetteville  State  Normal  School .  .^ 

Slater  Normal  School .* 

Ohio,  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Department 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

West  Virginia,  Bluefield  Colored  Institute 


Value  ci  property. 


Total. 


$5. 
J, 
I, 

2, 


727,609 
756,  920 
756, 920 

S76, 142 
182,  500 

141,456 
42,150 

131,421 
68,449 

156,  700 

95»25o 

44,950 
258, 500 

226,375 

129, 700 

i53»827 

297, 300 

193.915 
237,200 

216,449 

394. 547 
70,000 

i3i>395 

i95»  300 

33»5oo 

99»i59 

45»ooo 

381700 
5i»7oo 

436, 893 

2331900 

59»ooo 


Plant. 


$5, 204, 307 

1,302,326 
1*302,326 

2, 507. 434 
182, 500 

1x1,500 

42, 150 

13I1421 

68,449 
156, 700 

95i25o 
44,950 
258, 500 
226,375 
129, 700 
1531827 

297, 300 

155. 163 
237, 200 

216,449 

J,  304, 547 

70,000 

131.395 

195. 300 

33.500 

99.159 

45.000 

38,700 

51.700 

436, 893 

233. 900 
59.000 


^523. 302 

454y  594 

'  ^H'  594 
68,708 


Other 
property. 


29. 956 


38,  752 


^  Includes  No.  330,035  endowment. 

*  Does  not  include  Hampton  Institute^  an  independent  institution  whidi  receives  the  iand<grant  funds  allotted  to  the 
oolored  pe(q>le  of  Virginia. 
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Table  III.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Name  of  school. 


■  «••••< 


United  States: 

Total,  ii8  schools 

46  large  or  important  schools. . . 

72  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama: 

Bebit   Industrial   Missionary   Association 
School. 

Calhoun  Colored  School 

Corona  Normal  Institute 

Centerville  Industrial  School 

Kowaliga  Academic  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute. 

Montgomery  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Mount  Meigs  Colored  Institute 

People's  Village  School 

Snow  Hill  Normsd  and  Industrial  Institute . . 

Street  Manual  Training  School 

Tuskegee  Institute 

la  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Delaware,  a  small  or  less  important  schools 

Florida: 

Daytona  Industrial  Educational  School .  . . . 

Robert  Hungerford  School 

z  small  or  less  important  school 

Georgia: 

Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  Insti- 
tute. 

Atlanta  University 

Forsyth  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Helena  B.  Cobb  Home  and  School 

Model  and  Training  School 

Sparta  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute. 

15  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky: 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Louisiana: 

Gaudet  Industrial  Home  and  School 

Sabine  Normal  and  Industrial  School , 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Maryland,  3  small  or  less  important  schools . 

Mississippi: 

Okolona  Industrial  School 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School 

Prentiss  Industrial  School 

Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute .... 
Missouri,  Bartlett  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

School. 
North  Carolina: 

Latu'inburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute. 

National  Training  School 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute 

6  small  or  less  important  schools 


Location  (county). 


Dallas 


Lownes. 
Walker. 
Bibb... 
Elmore . 


Montgomery 

do 

do 

Wilcox 

Dallas 

Macon 


Volusia. 
Orange. 


Dougherty. 

Fulton 

Monroe . . . 

Pike 

Clarke.... 
Hancocb. . 


Shelby 


Orleans. 
Sabine. 


Chickasaw 

Simpson 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Copiah 

Charitan 


Scotland 

Durham. 
Guilford . 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


14, 851 

10,447 
4,404 

275 

373 

130 
170 

325 
169 

197 

293 
118 

I1338 
1,342 

70 
22 

no 
96 
28 

159 

586 
200 

183 

150 

80 

1,296 

Z04 
73 

•     52 
168 

482 
38 

230 
158 
153 
317 
19 


no 

90 

143 
254 


Ele- 
mentary. 


12,273 

7»935 
4,338 

157 

275 
343 
130 
170 

325 
169 

197 

293 
118 

900 

1,338 
70 
22 

zio 
96 
28 

151 

182 
188 

183 

150 

80 

1,293 

49 
73 

52 

137 
4^ 

38 

203 
158 
145 
317 
19 


no 

31 
143 
253 


Sec- 
ondary. 


1,841 

1,775 
66 


30 


438 

4 


8 

360 
12 


55 


3^ 


37 


8 


59 


Col- 
lege. 


737 
737 


» • .  ■  • 


44 
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Table  III.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES-Continued. 


Name  of  •cfaool. 


South  Carolina: 

Mayesville  Institute 

Penn  School 

Fbrt  Royal  Agricultural  School 

Voorhees  Industrial  Institute 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee: 

Fisk  University 

Meharry  Medical  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

Texas: 

Parmei^'  Improvement  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Houston  Industrial  and  Training  School. . . . 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia: 

Franklin  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute . . 

Fredericksburg    Normal    and    Industrial 
School. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute. 

Manassas  Industrial  School 

7  smsll  or  less  important  schools 

Northern  States: 

Berean  Manual  Training  School 

Cincinnati  Industrial  School 

Downingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
School. 

Avery  Collegiate  Training  School 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 


Location  (county). 


Sumpter. 
Beaufort. 

do... 

Bamberg. 


Davidson 
do... 


Fannin 
Walker. 


Southampton. 
Spottsylvania 


Elizabeth  City. 
Prince  William. 


Pennsylvania  ^ 

Ohio  1 

Pennsylvania^. 

do.» 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


176 

249 

113 
207 

267 

505 

505 

51 

71 

227 
65 

46 

47 


I,  312 


119 
261 

128 
85 

86 

18 
155 


Ele- 
mentary. 


152 
249 

"3 

173 
267 

112 


52 

boo 

65 

38 

4 

862 

99 
254 

128 
85 
69 

18 
155 


Sec- 
ondary. 


24 


34 


205 


51 
19 
27 


8 
43 

350 

30 

7 


17 


Col- 
IcKe. 


188 
505 


Teachers  and  workers. 

Name  of  school. 

Toul. 

Color. 

Sex. 

Kind  of  work. 

White. 

Negro. 

Male. 

Fe. 
mate. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Affri- 

cul- 

turaL 

Other 
work. 

United  States: 

Total,  118  schools 

1,144 
944 

200 

6 

27 
8 

3 
12 

ID 

5 
5 

249 
248 

I 
I 

12 

10 

895 
696 

199 

5 

15 
8 

3 

12 

521 
457 

64 

2 
8 

4 

I 

8 

623 
487 

136 

4 

19 

4 

2 

4 

10 
4 
4 

381 
177 

6 
10 

7 

3 

II 

8 

4 
4 

222 
213 

9 

49 
48 

I 

315 
302 

13 

46  large  or  important  schools . . . 
72     small    or    less     important 
schools 

Alabama: 

Beloit  Industrial  Missionary  A.swv 
ciatioh  School 

Calhoun  Colored  School 

8 

I 

I 

8 

Corona  Normal  Institute 

Centerville  Industrial  School 

Kowaliga  Academic  and  Industnsd 
Institute    » 

I 

2 
I 

I 

Montgomery  Industrial  School  for 
Girls 

Mount  Meigs  Colored  Institute 

People's  Village  School 1 

5 
5 

I 

I 

1  State. 
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Table  III.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES-Continued. 


Name  of  scfaooL 


A  lahama — Continued. 

Snow  Hill  Nonnal  and   Industrial 

Institute 

Street  Manual  Training  School 

Tuskegee  Institute 

12  smsdl  or  less  important  schools. . . . 
Arkansas t    2    small    or    less    important 

schools 

Delaware,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 
Florida: 

Daytona     Industrial     Educational 

School 

Robert  Hungerford  School 

1  small  or  less  important  school 

Georgia: 

Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training 
Institute 

Atlanta  University 

Forsyth     Normal     and    Industrial 
Institute 

Helena  B.  Cobb  Home  and  School. . . 

Model  and  Training  School 

Sparta  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Institute .  . . ." 

15  small  or  less  important  schools. . 
Kentucky: 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky 

2  small'  or  less  important  schools 

Louisiana: 

Gaudet  Industrial  Home  and  School 
Sabine  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

5  small  or  less  important  schools. ... 
Maryland,  ^  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Mississippi: 

Okolona  Imdustrial  School 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School . . 

Prentiss  Industrial  School , 

Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute  

Missouri,  Bartlett  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School 

North  Carolina: 

Laurinburg  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute , 

National  Training  School , 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute , 

6  small  or  less  important  schools 

South  Carolina: 

Maysville  Institute , 

Penn  School 

Port  Royal  Agricultural  School .  .  . . , 
Voorhees  Industrial  Institute 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee: 

Fisk  University ^ , 

Meharry  Medical  College , 

i  small  or  less  important  school , 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


29 

8 

184 

34 

2 
4 


II 
II 

3 


8 

33 

3 
5 
3 

4 
41 

15 
4 

II 
8 

15 
3 

16 
8 

7 
27 

6 


13 

17 

7 
18 

15 
25 
7 
23 
14 

45 

30 

3 


Color. 


White. 


29 


8 


31 

2 


Ncfro. 


29 

8 

184 

34 


II 
II 

2 


8 

4 

3 
5 
3 

4 
41 

7 
4 

II 
8 

15 
3 

16 

8 

7 

27 

6 


13 
17 

7 

18 

IS 
23 
7 
23 
13 

14 

28 

3 


Male. 


15 

4 

122 

II 

I 
3 


I 
6 

I 


5 
9 


I 
II 

8 
2 

3 
5 
4 

I 

7 
4 
3 

10 

2 


6 
8 

2 

4 

5 

7 
2 

12 
5 

II 

30 
3 


Fe- 
male. 


14 

4 
62 

^3 

I 
I 


10 

5 

I 


3 

24 

2 

5 
3 

3 
30 

7 

2 

8 

3 

II 

2 

9 
4 
4 

17 
4 


7 

9 

5 

14 

10 
18 

5 
II 

9 
34 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


14 
6 

32 

33 

2 
I 


8 

5 


8 

31 

3 
5 
3 

3 
38 

4 

3 

7 
6 

IS 
3 

8 

4 
S 

12 


8 
12 

7 
18 

9 
8 

4 

7 
13 

30 


Indus- 
trial. 


7 

I 

32 


3 
3 


X 

I 


3 

3 


7 

3 

3 


3 

2 


2 
8 

I 

7 


Affri- 

cul- 

tural. 


I 
I 

IS 


I 
I 


I 

I 
I 

3 


other 
work. 


lOS 
I 


8 


7 

2 


2 

3 


3 
8 

I 

6 

I 

13 
30 

3 
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Table  III. —SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES— Continued. 


Name  of  schooL 


Texas: 

Farmers'  Improvement  Agricultural 

College 

Houston    Industrial    and    Training 

School 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia: 

Franklin  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute  

Fredericksburg  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 

Institute 

Manassas  Industrial  School 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Northern  States: 

Berean  Manual  Training  School 

Cincinnati  Industrial  School 

Downingtown  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural School 

Avery  Collegiate  Training  School .  . 
7  small  or  less  important  schools. . . . 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Name  of  school. 


Total. 


8 

5 
ID 


4 
4 

2IO 

14 

24 

14 
8 

5 
26 


Color. 


White. 


United  States: 

Total,  1 18  schools 

46  large  or  important  schools 

72  small  or  less  important  schools 

A  labama: 

Beloit     Industrial     Missionary     Association 
School 

Calhoun  Colored  School 

Corona  Normal  Institute 

Centerville  Industrial  School 

Kowaliga  Academic  and  Indtistrial  Institute . . 

Montgomery  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Mount  Meip  Colored  Institute 

People's  Village  School 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute . . 

Street  Manual  Training  School 

Tuskegee  Institute 

12  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Delaware,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Florida: 

Daytona  Industrial  Educational  School 

Robert  Himgerford  School 

I  small  or  less  important  school 


147 


Negro. 


8 

5 
10 


4 

4 

63 
14 
24 

"8 
8 

17 

5 
26 


Sex. 


Male. 


2 

3 


106 
8 

5 

6 

5 

10 

2 
zo 


Fe- 
male. 


Blind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic 


3 
7 


104 
6 

8 
3 

7 

3 
16 


3 
9 


3 

4 

SI 
6 

23 


8 

3 
18 


Indtis- 
trial. 


2 

I 


58 

7 
I 

14 
8 

5 
2 

6 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 


15 

I 


Other 
work. 


86 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


Si, 


099,  224 
010,  no 

89,114 


4,067 

31,698 

4.675 

949 
8,076 

7,500 
3,600 

4,091 

25*356 

2,300 

265, 960 

11,272 
I,  icp 
5*250 

10, 453 

7,977 
728 


Tuition. 


$113,071 
88,776 
24,  295 


1,470 


138 

245 
1,500 

600 
I,  122 
2,069 

100 

i5»o55 
3»904 

525 

2CO 

66s 

1,289 

228 


Church 
boards. 


111,567 
10,680 

887 


Dona- 
tions. 


S556, 045 
506,768 

49»277 


4,067 

24,  993 
4,000 

451 
7,641 

6,000 

3,000 

2,733 

21,947 
2,000 

134, 094 

2,961 

575 
5,050 

9,788 
6,913 


other 
sources. 


$418,  541 

403,886 

14,  655 


235 

675 
360 

190 


236 

1,340 

200 

116,811 

4,407 


775 
500 
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Table  III.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES-Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Georgia: 

Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  Institute. . 

Atlanta  University 

Fors3rt]i  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Helena  B.  Cobb  Home  and  School 

Model  and  Traininz  School 

Sparta  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute . . 

15  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky: 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Zj}uisiana: 

Gaudet  Industrial  Home  and  School 

Sabine  Normal  and  Industrial  Sdhool 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Maryland,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Mississippi: 

Okolona  Industrial  School 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School 

Prentiss  Industrial  School ^ 

Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Missouri,    Bartlett  Agricultural   and   Industrial 

School 

North  Carolina: 

Laurinbutv  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute . . 

National  Training  School 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute 

6  small  or  less  important  schools 

South  Carolina: 

Mayesviile  Institute 

Penn  School 

Port  Royal  Agricultxu'al  School 

Voorhees  Industrial  Institute 1 

7  small  or  less  important  sdiools 

Tennessee: 

Fisk  University 

Mehairy  Medical  College 

1  small  or  less  important  school 

Texas: 

Farmers'  Improvement  Agricultural  College. . 
Houston  Industrial  and  Training  School 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia: 

Franklin  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute .  . . . 
Fredericksburg  Normal  and  Industrial  School . 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. . 

Manassas  Industrial  School 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Northern  States: 

Berean  Manual  Training  School 

Cincinnati  Industrial  School 

DowningtOA^-n   Industrial    and    Agriculttu'al 

School 

Avery  Collegiate  Training  School 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 


Income  for  current  cxpcnset. 


Total. 


S4i  254 

44>794 

2»555 

i»5«> 
1,148 
1,482 

i7» 155 

19, 671 
680 

3.3" 
5*385 
1,385 

8,610 
3»269 
2,240 

I9»499 
3,837 

6,281 

6,325 
2,200 

3*583 

6,169 
18,409 

2,369 

18,  548 

5,740 

54, 305 
41,000 

8,000 

5,  "8 
2,215 
3,021 

1,567 

1,300 

291,484 

19, 638 

7,671 

9,757 
9,250 

14, 158 

6,000 

18,144 


Tuhko. 


$6,858 

745 
5«> 


68 
4,262 

1,789 


400 

1,150 

285 

500 


360 
510 

394 

500 
1,338 


z,  200 

302 
696 

165 

636 

1,000 

14,408 

29,000 

5,000 

678 

70 
1,108 

564 
500 


1,683 
1,491 

2,067 


892 


3,942 


Church 
boards. 


$200 


8,500 
hSOO 


480 


380 


Dona- 
tions. 


S3, 450 

30,481 

819 

1,000 

324 
414 

10,693 

4,898 
200 

655 
1,586 

2,310 

1,000 

8,  zzo 

2,745 
870 

17, 258 

2,543 

4,360 

4,987 
1,850 

1,418 

4,981 
14,040 

1,536 
14,083 

3,190 

20, 362 

5,750 
3,000 

1,150 

485 

.     1,317 

523 
800 

Z04, 292 

16,  798 

5,533 
6,125 


507 


2,666 


12, 030 


Other 
sources. 


$804 

7,455 
791 


824 
z,ooo 
2,200 

12,  984 
486 

1,480 

1,325 

1,925 
100 


524 

Z,OIO 

1,731 

1,421 

350 
965 

886 

3,673 
668 

3,829 

1,550 

11,035 
4,750 


3,300 
z,66o 

596 


187, 192 

1,157 
267 

1,565 
9,250 

10,600 
6,000 
1,665 
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TaUe  III.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES-Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


United  States: 

Total,  ii8  schools 

46  ISLTge  or  important  schools 

72  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama: 

Beloit  Industrial  Missionary  Association  School 

Calhoun  Colored  School 

Corona  Normal  Institute 

Centerville  Industrial  School 

Kowaliga  Academic  and  Industrial  Institute 

Montgomery  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Mount  Meigs  Colored  Institute 

People's  Village  School 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Street  Manual  Training  School 

Tuskegee  Institute 

13  smsdi  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Delaware,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Florida: 

Daytona  Industrial  Educational  School 

Robert  Hungerford  School 

One  small  or  less  important  school 

Georgia: 

Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  Institute 

Atlanta  University 

Forsyth  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Helena  B.  Cobb  Home  and  School 

Model  and  Training  School 

Sparta  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute 

15  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky: 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Louisiana: 

Gaudet  Industrial  Home  and  School 

Sabine  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Maryland,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Mississippi: 

Okolona  Industrial  School 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School 

Prentiss  Industrial  School 

Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Missouri,  Bartlett  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School . . 
North  Carolina: 

Laurinbui^  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

National  Training  School 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute 

6  small  or  less  important  schools 

South  Carolina: 

Mayesville  Institute 

Penn  School  

Port  Royal  Agricultural  School 

Voorhees  Industrial  Institute 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$13, 
XX. 


369*  441 
9961  254 
373» 187 

4,000 

183, 494 

33,000 

5»200 

33f 341 
26,000 

30,000 

13, 250 
loi,  383 

i3»9<» 
811,099 

45»9<» 
3»70o 

z8,6oo 

29.875  ' 
56,000 


Plant. 


>,275 
r,998 


30. 

403, 

i3»5oo 
4,000 

i»5«> 

2,500 
38,900 

519, 498 
10,300 

89,700 
11,400 

16,937 
2,750 

133, 740 
9,300 

11,000 
160, 180 

38,500 

33,600 
45,000 
35,000 
36,400 

47,067 

143, 724 

25,500 

176, 014 

23,900 


$5,714,063 

5, 340, 875 

373, 187 

4,000 

88,495 
33,000 

5,200 

33* 341 
36,000 

30,000 

13, 250 
57,809 

13,900 

1, 413, 173 

45,900 

3,700 

18,600 

29, 875 
50,000 


30,  275 
399, 816 

13,500 
4,000 
1,500 
2,500 

38,900 

250, 936 
10,300 

89,700 
11,400 

16,937 
2,750 

133,  740 
9,300 

11,000 
154, 030 

38,500 

23,600 
45,000 
35,000 
26,400 

39,  025 
65, 996 
15,500 
63,500 
33,900 


Bndowment. 


$5,  964,  436 
5,  964,  436 


93,999 


35, 939 


1,943,1X3 


Other 
property. 


^690, 953 
690,953 


7,634 


455, 814 


6,000 


X03,  183 


350,  398 


18,  364 


6,  X50 


5,667 
77,  728 
7,000  , 
lox,  793 


2,375 


3,000 
10,  731 
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Table  III.— SCHOOIi^  MAINTAINED  BY  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES— Continued. 


Value  of  property. 

Name  of  sctiool. 

Total. 

Plant. 

Other 
property. 

Tennessee: 

Fisk  Universitv 

$53i»688 

170, 370 

31,000 

18,000 

6,000 

18,000 

9,800 

4,000 

4,  236, 132 

86,627 

77,900 

58,000 
400,000 

62, 100 
180,000 

59,000 

S370»  265 

127,  700 

31,000 

18,000 

6,000 

18,000 

S150. 973 
42,670 

$10, 450 

Meharry  Medical  College 

T  small  or  less  important  school 

Texas: 

Fanners'  Improvement  Agricultural  College 

Houston  Industrial  and  Training  School 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia: 

Franklin  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

9,800 
4,000 

i»  346,  933 
82,216 

77»9oo 

58,000 
50,000 
62, 100 
100,000 
59,000 

Fredericksburg  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

Mana«?a»  Industrial  School .  .    

2,  709*  345 
i»57o 

I79»  854 
2.8ai 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 

«,    VC^A 

Northern  States: 

Berean  Manual  Traininir  School 

Cincinnati  Industrial  School 

350,000 

Downingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultiu^  School. . 
Avery  Collegiate  Training  School 

80,000 

7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS. 


Name  of  school. 


Total,  J5^  schools 

160  large  or  important  schools 

194  small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society: 

Total,  24  schools,  all  large  or  important. . 

Alabama,  Selma  University 

Arkansas,  Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Florida,  Florida  Baptist  Academy 

Georgia — 

Americus  Institute 

Teruel  Academy 

Morehotise  College 

Spelman  Seminary 

Walker  Baptist  College 

Kentucky,  State  University 

Louisiana — 

Coleman  College 

Leland  University 

Mississippi,  Jackson  College 

Missouri,  Western  College  and  Industrial 

Institute 

North  Carolina — 

Shaw  University , 

Thompson  Institute 

Waters  Normal  Institute 

South  Carolina,  Benedict  College , 


Location  (county). 


Dallas. 
Pulaski 
Duval. 


Sumter. . . 

Clarke 

Fulton 

Fulton.... 
Richmond 
Jefferson . . 


Bienville. 
Orleans. . 
Hinds 


Macon 


Wake.... 
Robeson. 
Hertford . 
Richland. 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


5h  529 
32,  798 
1.8.  731 

5*536 
268 

404 

98 
127 

277 

595 
190 

130 

274 
298 
310 

66 

221 

75  I 

123  1 
507  I 


Ele- 
mentory. 

Sec- 
ondary. 

43»6o5 

7,188 

24,905 
18,700 

7»i57 
31 

3,186 

2, 100 

161 
181 

107 
119 

318 

86 

61 
III 

37 
16 

no 

129 

330 
148 

86 

254 
42 

44 

232 

42 

203 
222 

91 
88 

23 

43 

52 

123 

53 

22 

"3 

3^4 

208 

Col- 
lege. 


736 
736 


25c 

I    •    •    • 

»3 


38 

ZI 


4t 


45 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Contiimed. 


Name  of  school. 


American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society— Contd, 
Tennessee — 

Roger  Williams  Univeisity 

Howe  Bible  and  Normal  Institute 

Texas,  Bishop  College 

Viiginia — 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Tidewater  Institute 

VirpmA  Union  University 

West  Virginia,  Storer  College 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society: 

Total,  z  large  or  important  school 

South  Carolina — Mather  Academy 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  112  schools 

Seven  large  or  important  schoob 

105  small  or  less  important  schools . . . 
Alabama — 

St.  Joseph's  Catholic  School 

8  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  3  small  or  less  important  schools . . . 
Delaware,  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School. . . 
District  of  Columbia,  2  small  or  less  impor- 
tant schools. 
Florida,  7  small  or  less  important  schools . . . 
Georgia,  7  small  or  less  important  schools. . . 
Kentucky,  6  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Louisiana,  25  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Maryland,  4  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Mississippi — 

Holv  Ghost  Catholic  School 

»St.  Joseph's  Parish  School 

St.  Mary's  Commercial  College 

10  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina,  6  small  or  less  important 

schools. 
Oklahoma,  2  small  or  less  important  schools. 
South  Carolina,  3  small  or  less  important 

schools. 
Tennessee,  2  small  or  less  important  schools. 

Texas,  6  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia — 

St.  Emma  Industrial  and  Agricultural' 
College. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Institute 

K  small  or  less  important  schools 

Northern  States,  9  small  or  less  important 
schools. 
Christian  Advent  Church: 

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important  school. . 
Christian  Alliance: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school 

Virginia,  Boydton  Institute 

Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous): 

Total,  3  schools 

1  large  or  important  school 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 


Location  (couiity). 


Davidson 
Shelby .  . 
Harrison. 


Henrico 

Northampton. 

Henrico 

Jefferson 


Beaufort, 


Montgomery 


Newcastle. 


Hinds 

Lauderdale. 
Warren. . . . 


Powhatan. 
Powhatan. 


Mecklenburg 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


Z07 

13s 
371 

169 

"3 

355 
no 

125 
125 

13.  507 
12,342 

50 

83s 

253 
80 

510 

663 
1,170 

506 
3>i42 

888 

304 
306 
265 
665 

407 

366 

281 
617 

122 

138 

587 

1,387 


60 

71 
71 

194 

106 

88 


Ele- 
mentary. 

Sec. 
ondary. 

27 

75 
176 

80 
60 

153 

Col- 
lege. 


73 

"3 

35 

19 

"5 
125 

13,443 
X,  108 

M,  335 

50 

835 

510 

663 
1,170 

506 
3,142 

888 

304 
206 

258 

665 

400 

65 
366 

281 
617 

122 

88 

587 
1,387 


60 

62 
62 

194 

106 

88 


42 


96 


169 
91 


64 

57 


51 


50 


9 
9 


66927**-"Bull.  3&-17 ^21 
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TaMe  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAESTAEffil)  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOABDS-Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous) — Contd. 
North  Caiolina,  Franklinton  Christian  Col- 
ic^. 
Misassippi,  i  small  or  less  iinportaiit  school. 

Texas,  x  small  or  less  important  school 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  5  schools 

2  large  or  important  schools 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  Alabama  Ginstian  Institute 

Mississippi,  Southern  Christian  Institute .  . . 
Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important  school. . 

Texas,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Virginia,  Martinsville  Christian  Institute . . . 

American  Missionary  Association{Congregational) : 
Total,  39  schools,  all  laige  or  important .  . . 
Alabama — 

Burrell  Normal  School 

Ctttton  Valley  School 

Emerson  Institute 

Lincoln  Normal  School 

Talladega  College 

Trinity  College 

Florida,  Fessenden  Academy 

Georgia — 

Albany  Normal  School 

Allen  Normal  School 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Beach  Institute 

Dorchester  Academy 

Knox  Institute 

Kentucky,  Chandler  Normal  School 

Louisiana,  Straight  College 

Mississippi — 

Girls  Industrial  School  of  Mississippi . . 

Mound  Bayou  Institute 

Mount  Hermon  Seminary 

Tougaloo  College 

North  Carolina — 

GregMy  Normal  School 

J.  K.  Brick  Agricultural,  Industrial, 
and  Normal  School. 

Lincoln  Academy 

Peabody  Academy 

Washburn  Academy 

South  Carolina — 

Avery  Institute 

Brewer  Normal  Institute 

Tennessee,  Le  Moyne  Institute 

Texas,  Tillotson  College 

Virginia,  Gloucester  High  and  Industrial 
School. 
Friends  Societies: 

Total ,  8  schoob 

6  large  or  important  schools 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  Southland  College 


I«ocAtsoii  (ooiuity). 


Franklin. 


Lowndes. 
Hinds.  .  . 


Henry, 


Florence. . 

Macon 

Mobile 

Perry 

Talladega. 
Limestone. 
Marion. .. . 


Dougherty. 

Thomas 

Bibb 

Chatham. . 

Liberty 

Clarke 

Favette. .. 
Orleans. . . 


Sunflower. 
Bolivar. .. 

Hinds 

do.... 


New  Hanover. 
Edgecombe . . . 


Cleveland. .. 
Montgomery 
Carteret 


Charleston . 
Greenwood. 

Shelby 

Travis 

Gloucester . 


Counted  attendance. 


ToUl. 


Phillips. 
>  State. 


Z06 

52 
36 

440 

365 

75 

93 
196 

61 

14 
76 

6,922 

160 
200 
298 
270 

561 
225 
225 

19s 
209 

362 

154 
281 
258 
170 

578 

95 
226 

78 
444 

250 
260 

120 

150 
46 

234 
250 
285 
223 

"5 


1,642 

1,480 

162 

352 


Ele- 
mentary. 


106 

52 
36 

409 

334 

75 

85 

173 
61 

14 
76 

5. 448 

142 
200 

258 
248 

382 

215 

210 

165 
174 

;»38 
92 

261 

237 
137 
364 


Sec- 
ondary. 


31 
31 


8 
23 


40 
22 

134 
10 

15 

30 

35 
124 

62 

20 

21 

.33 
203 


Col- 
lege. 


45 


iz 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Nome  of  Bchool. 


Friends  Societies — Continued. 

NorUi  Carolina,  High  Point  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 
South  Carolina — 

Laing  School 

Schofield  School 

Virginia,  Christiansburg  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute. 
Northern  States — 

Cheney  Training  School 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Lutheran  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  9  schools 

I  large  or  important  school 

8  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina,  Immanuel  Lutheran  College . 
Louisiana,  8  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church: 

Total,  i8  schoob,  all  large  or  important. . 

Alabama,  Central  Alabama  Institute 

Arkansas,  Philander  Smith  College 

Florida,  Cookman  Institute 

Geoma — 

Clark  University 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary 

Louisiana — 

Gilbert  Industrial  Institute 

New  Orleans  College 

Maryland,  Morgan  College 

Mississippi — 

Haven  Institute 

Rust  College 

Missouri,  George  R.  Smith  College 

North  Carolina,  Bennett  College 

South  Carolina,  Claflin  University 

Tennessee — 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 

Walden  University 

Texas- 
Samuel  Huston  College 

Wiley  College 

Virginia,  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial 
Institute. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school 

Georgia,  Paine  College 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  12  schools,  all  large  or  important 

Arkansas,  Adeline  Smith  Home 

Florida,  Boylan  Home 

Geoma — 

Haven  and  Speedwell  Home 

Thayer  Home 

Louisiana,  Peck  Home 


Location  (county). 


Guilford 


Charleston . . 

Aiken 

Montgomery 


Pennsylvania  * 


Guilford 


Jefferson 
Pulaski. . 
Duval . . . 


Fulton 
do. 


St.  Mary 

Orleans 

Baltimore  City, 


Lauderdale . 
Marshall .  . . 

Pettis 

Guilford . . . 
Orangeburg 


Hamblen. 

Davidson 

Travis.  .  . 
Harrison. 
Campbell 


Pulaski. 
Leon. .. 


Chatham 
Fulton.  . 
Orleans. . 


Counted  attendance. 


ToUl. 


4oS 


225 


87 
162 

1,147 
110 

I,  037 
no 

i»o37 


059 
190 

439 
408 

304 
78 

213 

432 

81 

308 
196 

73 
312 

814 
258 
107 

377 

384 

85 


202 
202 


,572 
119 

224 

194 
175 


mentary. 


374 


150 
226 

208 


162 

I1I47 
no 

1,037 
no 

If  037 

3,263 

139 
268 

359 
128 


200 
298 


236 

128 

10 

235 
597 

183 

30 

267 
176 

9 


82 

82 


1,429 
119 

216 

65 
194 

175 


Sec 

ondary. 


34 


32 
17 


87 


z,  600 

51 
132 

49 

144 
78 

13 

"5 

55 

72 
60 

63 

77 
191 

75 

77 

92 

170 

76 


106 
106 


53 
8 


Cd- 
lege. 


196 


39 


3a 


9 

26 


8 


26 


x8 
38 


14 
14 


>  SUte. 

'  AH  of  the  pupib  in  these  homes  are  inchided  in  the  attendance  of  the  schools  of  the  Preedmm's  Aid  Society  except  808 
ptitnls  distributed  as  folk>ws;  Boylan  Home,  334:  Haven  and  Speedwell  Home*  65:  Allen  Home,  340:  Browning  Home.  379. 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOI^  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Friends  Societies — Continued. 

Mississippi,  Rust  Home 

North  Carolina — 

Kent  Home 

Allen  Indtistrial  Home  and  School 

South  Carolina,  Browning  Industrial  Home 
and  Mather  Academy. 

Tennessee,  New  Jersey  Home 

Texas- 
Eliza  Dee  Home 

King  Industrial  Home 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church: 

Total,  85  schools 

32  large  or  important  schools 

53  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

Barber  Memorial  Seminary 

Miller  Memorial  School 

One  small  or  less  important  school 

Arkansas — 

Arkadelphia  Academy 

Cotton  Plant  Academy 

6  small  or  less  important  schools 

Florida,  3  small  or  less  important  schoob . . . 
Georgia — 

Boggs  Academy 

Gillespie  Normal  School 

Haines  Institute 

Hodge  Academy 

McClelland  Academy 

Seldon  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute . 
Union   Point  Normal  and   Industrial 
School. 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky — 

Bowling  Green  Academy 

Fee  Memorial  Institute 

Mississippi,  Mary  Holmes  Seminary 

North  Carolina — 

Albion  Academy 

Biddle  University 

Mary  Potter  Memorial  School 

Scotia  Seminary 

II  small  or  less  important  schools 

Oklahoma,  Alice  Lee  Elliott  Memorial  School 
South  Carolina — 

Andrew  Robertson  Institute 

Braincrd  Institute 

Coulter  Memorial  School 

Goodwill  Parochial  School 

Harbison  College 

Kendall  Institute 

13  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee — 

Mayers  Industrial  School 

Newton  Normal  School 

Swift  Memorial  School 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Texas,  Mary  Allen  Seminary 


Location  (county). 


Marshall. 


Guilford . . . 
Buncombe, 
Kershaw.  . 


Hamblen . . 


Travis. 
Austin. 


Counted  attendance. 


Calhoun. 
Jefferson. 


Clark.... 
Woodruff 


Burke .... 

Crisp 

Richmond 

Wilkes 

Coweta 

Glynn 

Green 


Warren 

Jessamine. 
Clay 


Franklin 

Mecklenburg. 
Granville . . . . 
Cabarrus 


McCurtain 


Aiken 

Chester 

Chesterfield , 

Stunter 

Lexington.  . 
Sumter . 


Knox 

Hamilton. 
Hawkins. 


Total. 


55 

140 
240 
279 

31 

IS 
35 


8,915 
5.535 
3»38o 

135 
176 

80 

200 

175 
399 
247 

134 

137 
860 

153 

78 
130 

72 
223 

61 

37 
199 

198 
207 
460 
270 


Houston. 


53 
90 

"5 
349 
"5 


Ble- 
mcntary. 


55 

140 

218 
256 

31 

15 
35 


7»833 
4,465 
3,368 

176 
80 

195 
146 

399 
247 

126 
123 

7" 

135 

65 
90 

72 
223 

45 

37 

150 

15s 

24 

427 

221 


744 

737 

93 

92 

42 

43 

175 

132 

200 

200 

200 

200 

89 

62 

219 

219 

883 

878 

53 
83 
66 

349 
88 


Sec- 
ondary. 


22 
23 


930 
918 

12 
z6 


5 
29 


8 

14 
149 

18 

13 
40 


16 


49 

43 
161 

33 
49 

7 

I 


43 


27 
5 


7 
49 


27 


Col- 
lege. 


152 
152 


22 


I 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMH^ATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church — Continued. 
Vixginia — 

Danville  High  and  Industrial  School . . . 

Ingleside  Seminary 

lo  small  or  less  important  schools 

Northern  States,  Lincoln  University 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  one  laige  or  important  school 

Alabama,  Stillman  Institute 

American  Church  Institute  and  Episcopal  Board: 

Total,  24  schools 

10  large  or  important  schools 

14  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  St.  Mark's  Academic  and  Indus- 
trial Institute. 
Florida,  3  small  or  less  important  schools. . . 
Geoma — 

Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School . 

St.  Athanasius  School 

^  small  or  less  important  schools 

Mississippi,  Vicksburg  Industrial  School .  .  . 
North  Carolina — 

St.  Augustine's  School 

St.  Michael's  School 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

South  Carolina — 

St.  Mary's  School 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important  school . 

Texas,  St.  Phillip's  School 

Virginia — 

Bishop  Pavne  Divinity  School 

St.  Paul 's  Normal  and  Industrial  School . 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church: 

South  Caiolma,  i  small  or  less  important 
school. 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  I  laige  or  important  school 

Alabama,  Knox  Academy 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church: 

Total,  2  schools 

Alabama,  Oakwood  Manual  Training  School . 
Mississippi,  i  small  or  less  important  school . 


Location  (county). 


Pittsylvania 
Nottaway. . . 


Pennsylvania  ^ 


Tuscaloosa. 


Jefferson 


Houston 
Glynn. .. 


Warren 


Wake 

Mecklenburg. 


Richland. 


Bexar 


Board  of  Freedmen* s  Missions  of  the   United 
Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  15  schools 

II  large  or  important  schools 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

Arlington  Literary  and  Industrial  School 

Camden  Academy 

Canton    Bend    Industrial    Missionary 
School. 

Millers  Ferry  Industrial  School 

Midway  Mission  School 

Prairie  Institute 


Dinwiddie. 
Brunswick 


Dallas 


Madison. 


Wilcox 

do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


128 
118 

455 
216 

51 
51 

2,988 

1,890 

1,098 

192 

193 

248 
226 
211 
121 

264 

150 
226 

210 

397 
32 
73 

15 

391 

39 

95 


705 
705 

136 

106 

30 


2,870 
2,562 

308 

150 

•94 

233 
100 

112 


Ele- 
mentary. 


no 

lOI 

455 


40 
30 

2,  720 

1,622 

1,098 

171 

193 

221 
211 
211 
121 

200 
140 
226 

201 

397 
32 
68 


289 
39 

95 


677 
677 

106 

76 

30 


2,470 

2|i74 
296 


122 

215 
194 

211 
100 
112 


Sec- 
ondary. 


18 

17 


86 

31 
31 

368 
268 


31 


37 
15 


64 
10 


IS 

102 


38 
38 

30 
30 


370 

358 
13 

28 
18 


32 


Col. 

lece. 


130 


30 
30 


1  SUte. 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOABDS-Ckmtiiiued. 


Name  of  school. 


Board  of   Freedmen's   Missions  of   the  United 
Presbyterian  Church—Continued. 
North  Caiolinai  Henderson  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 
Tennessee — 

Knoxville  College 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia — 

Thyne  Institute 

Bluestone  Mission 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Universalist  Church: 

Virginia,  i  small  or  less  important  school . . . 


Location  (county). 


Vance 


Knox. 


Mecklenburg. 
Tazewell . .  . . 
Norfolk 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


375 


3^7 
308 

309 
no 
426 

56 


Ele- 
mentary. 


334 


187 
296 

256 

no 

333 
56 


Sec- 
ondary. 


41 


ZIO 
12 

46 


93 


Col- 
lege. 


30 


Name  of  school. 


Total,  554  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society: 
Total,  24  schools,  all  large  or  im- 
portant  

Mabama,  Selma  University 

Arkansas,  Arkansas  Baptist  College . 
Florida,  Florida  Baptist  Academy. . 
Georgia — 

Americus  Institute 

Jeruel  Academy 

Morehouse  College 

Spelman  Seminary 

Walker  Baptist  College 

Kentucky,  State  University 

Louisiana — 

Coleman  College 

Leland  University 

Mississippi,  Jackson  College 

Missouri,  Western  College  and  In- 
dustrial Institute 

Noftli  Carolina — 

Shaw  University 

Thompson  Institute 

Waters  Normal  Institute 

South  Carolina,  Benedict  College . . . 
Tennessee — 

Roger  Williams  University .... 

Howe  Bible  and  Normal  Insti- 
tute  

Texas,  Bishop  College 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


2,562 
2,001 
561 


419 
21 
18 
18 

14 
9 
19 
51 
13 
15 

12 

14 
16 

II 

30 
7 
9 

30 

17 

14 
22 


Color. 


White.   Negro 


1,069 

751 
318 


139 

I 


2 
48 


10 


14 
18 


12 


1.493 
243 


280 
20 
18 
18 

14 
9 

17 
3 

13 

14 

12 

4 
16 

II 

16 

7 

9 

12 


14 
10 


Sex. 


Kind  of  work. 


Male. 


714 
640 

74 


148 
8 
8 

4 

6 

3 
14 

I 

2 
9 

7 
6 

6 


15 

I 

3 
9 

8 


5 
6 


Fe- 
male. 


Aca- 
demic. 


1,848 

1,361 
487 


271 

13 
10 

14 

8 
6 

5 

II 
6 


5 
8 

10 


IS 
6 

6 

21 


9 
16 


1,917 

1,361 

556 


296 
16 
II 
12 

6 

9 

15 

27 
10 

II 

10 

14 
10 


16 

7 
8 

22 
16 


II 
16 


Indus- 
trial. 


34a 

339 

3 


45 

2 

4 
4 


3 

I 

2 
2 

3 


4 

I 

2 
3 


Agri- 

cul- 

tiual. 


30 
30 


Other 
work. 


273 
371 

2 


72 

3 

3 

2 


3 
21 

2 

2 


z 

5 
7 


I 
3 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Contmufid. 


Name  of  school. 


American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society — 
Continued. 
Vii^ginia — 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Tidewater  Institute 

Virj^ia  Union  University 

West  Vir^ginia,  Storer  College 

Woman  *s  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school . . 
South  Carolina — Mather  Academy. . . 
Catholic  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  112  schools 

7  large  or  important  schools. . . 
X05  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Alabama — 

St.  Joseph's  Catholic  School 

8  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Arkansas,  3  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Delaware,    St.   Joseph's   Industrial 

School 

District  of  Columbia,  2  small  or  less 

important  schools 

Florida,  7  small  or  less  important 

schoob 

Georgia,  7  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Kentucky,  6  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Louisiana,  25  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Maryland,  4  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Mississippi — 

Holy  Ghost  Catholic  School 

St.  Joseph's  Parish  School 

St.  Mary's  Commercial  College . . 
10  small  or  less  important  schools . 
North  Carolina,  6  small  or  less  impor- 
tant schools 

Oklahoma,  3  small  or  less  important 

schools 

South  Carolina,  3  small  or  less  impor- 
tant schools 

Tennessee,  2  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Texas,   6  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Virginia — 

St.  Emma  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural College 

St.  Francis  de  Siles  Institute . . . 
5  small  or  less  important  sdiools. 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


15 

5 
16 

23 


14 
14 

404 
79 

325 

6 
^9 

13 
18 

II 

17 

23 
10 

83 
30 

8 
6 

7 
21 

12 

4 
10 

9 
17 


17 

17 
18 


Color. 


White. 


Negro. 


12 


9 
12 


II 
II 

384 

76 

308 

6 
19 

13 

15 


17 

17 
10 

83 

20 

8 
6 

7 
21 

12 


10 

9 

17 


17 

17 
18 


3 

5 

7 
II 


3 
3 

20 
3 

17 


II 


Male. 


I 

2 

12 

8 


39 
39 


14 


I 
I 


17 


Fe- 
male. 


14 
3 
4 

15 


14 
14 

365 
40 

325 


19 
13 


II 

17 

23 
10 

83 

20 

7 
5 

7 

21 

12 

4 
10 

9 
17 


Acar 
dcmic 


17 
18 


12 

5 

14 
12 


4 

4 

362 
37 

32s 

4 
19 

13 


II 

17 

23 
10 

83 

20 

8 

5 

7 
21 

12 

4 
10 

9 
17 


Kind  of  work. 


9 

18 


Indua- 
triaL 


I 
3 


4 
4 

31 
31 


Acri- 

ctil- 

ttiraL 


13 
7 


5 
5 


Other 
work. 


I 

7 


6 
6 

6 
6 
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Table  IV.-SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOABDS-Continucd, 


Name  of  acfaooL 


Catholic  Board  of  AfiiWon^— Continued. 
Northern  States,  9  small  or  leas  im- 
portant schools 

CkfisHan  Advent  Church: 

Tennessee,  x  small  or  less  important 

school 

Christian  AlUance: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school. . 

Virginia,  Boydton  Institute 

Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous): 

Total,  3  schools 

1  large  or  important  school 

.  2    small    or    less    important 

schools 

North  Carolina,  Franklintpn  Chris- 
tian College 

Mississippi,  x  small  or  less  important 

school 

Texas ,  i  small  or  less  important  school . 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  4  schools 

2  large  or  important  schools. . . 

3  small    or    less    important 
schools 

Alabama,  Alabama  Christian  Insti- 
tute   

Mississippi,  Southern  Christian  In- 
stitute  

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important 

school 

Texas,    i  small  or  less  important 

school 

Virginia,  Martinsville  Christian  In- 
stitute   

American  Missionary  Association  (Congre- 
gational): 

Total,  39  schools,  all  large  or  im- 
portant  

Alabama — 

^  Burrell  Normal  School 

Cotton  Valley  School 

Emerson  Institute 

Lincoln  Normal  School 

Talladega  College 

Trinity  College 

Florida,  Fessenden  Academy 

Georgia — 

Albany  Normal  School 

Allen  Normal  School 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Beach  Institute 

Dorchester  Academy 

Knox  Institute 

Kentucky,  Chandler  Normal  School . 
Louisiana,  Straig^ht  College 


Teachers  and  workers. 


ToUl. 


38 


9 
9 

12 
6 

6 

6 

a 
4 

37 
30 

7 
6 

18 

4 

3 
.  6 


383 

8 

5 
II 

16 

41 

8 

12 

10 
12 

14 
6 

13 
13 

ID 
30 


Color. 


White. 


38 


9 

9 


15 
15 


IS 


212 


9 

15 
29 

4 


10 

7 

5 
10 


Negro. 


7 
17 


12 
6 

6 

6 

2 

4 

22 

15 

7 
6 

3 
4 

3 
6 


171 

8 

5 

2 

I 
12 

4 
12 

10 

2 

7 

I 

3 
13 

3 
13 


Sex. 


Male. 


14 

I 

3 

2 

7 

I 

2 
2 


92 

I 

I 

2 

I 

12 


3 
2 


3 

5 

3 
2 

2 
13 


Fe- 

male. 


38 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


8 
8 

10  i 

5 
5 

5 

2 
3 

23 
19 

4 

4 
II 


291 

7 

4 

9 

15 
29 

8 
9 

8 
12 
II 

I 
10 
II 

8 

17 


38 


9 
9 

12 
6 

6 

6 

2 
4 

25 
20 

5 

4 

10 


270 

8 

5 
10 

12 

20 

8 

8 

10 
10 
10 
6 
8 
II 
10 

17 


Indus- 
trial. 


7 
7 


I 
6 


50 


3 
6 


2 
2 


3 
2 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 


I 
I 


Other 
work. 


4 

3 

a 
I 
I 


S6 


I 
14 


s 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Name  of  sdiool. 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


American  Missionary  Association  {Congre- 
gational)— Continued . 
Mississippi — 

Girls '  Industrial  School  of  Missis- 
sippi  " 

Mound  Bayou  Institute 

Mount  Hermon  Seminary 

Tougaloo  College 

North  Carolina — 

Gregory  Normal  School 

J.  K.  Brick  Agricultural,  Indus- 
trial, and  >^)rmal  School 

Lincoln  Academy 

Peabody  Academy 

Washburn  Academy 

South  Carolina — 

Avery  Institute 

Brewer  Normal  Institute 

Tennessee » Le  Moyne  Institute 

Texas,  Tillotson  College 

Virginia,  Gloucester  High  and  In. 

dustrial  School 

Friends  Societies: 

Total,  8  schools. 

6  large  or  important  schools 

a  small  or  less  iznportant  schools 

Arkansas,  Southland  College 

North  Carolina,  High  Point  Normal 

and  Industrial  Institute 

South  Carolina — 

Laing  School 

Schofield  School 

Virginia,  Christiansburg  Normal  and 

Industrial  Institute 

Northern  States — 

Cheney  Training  School | 

3  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Lutheran  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  9  schools 

I  large  or  important  school 

8  small  or  less  important  schools 
North  Carolina,  Immanuel  Lutheran 

College 

Louisiana,  8  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Freedmen*s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church: 

Total,    i8   schools,    all    large   or 

important 

Alabama,  Central  Alabama  Institute . 
Arkansas,  Philander  Smith  College . . 

Florida,  Cookman  Institute 

Geoma — 

Clark  University 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary. . 


6 
6 

4 
31 

10 

12 
7 


266 
II 

15 
14 

17 
6 


10 
II 
21 
20 

13 

96 

88 

8 

16 

14 

10 
21 

14 

8  : 

26  i 

6 

20  I 

6 
20  . 


Color. 


White. 


3 
29 

9 
7 


7 
10 

14 
14 


12 

II 
I 
6 


I 
I 

13 
4 
9 

4 
9 


65 


5 
4 


Negro. 


6 
I 
2 


19 
5 
7 
4 

3 
I 

7 
6 

13 

84 

77 

7 
10 

14 

10 
17 

13 

13 

7 

13 

2 

II 

2 

II 


201 
II 

15 
II 

12 

2 


Sex. 


Male. 


2 
8 


7 

3 
I 

I 

2 
2 

4 
7 


29 
29 


5 

7 

I 
7 


21 

5 
16 


5 
16 


109 

4 

8 

4 

8 
6 


Fe- 
male. 


6 

4 

4 

23 

8 

12 

9 
6 


8 

9 

17 
13 

10 

67 

59 
8 

II 


9 
14 


II 
8 

5 
I 

4 
I 

4 


157 

7 

•» 

10 


Kind  cl  work. 


Acar 
demic. 


6 
6 

4 
13 

8 

8 
6 

7 

4 

9 

8 

15 
»5 


57 

49 

8 

8 

12 

8 
9 

8 

4 
8 

26 

6 

20 


20 


191 

8 

10 

13 

16 
6 


Indus- 
trial. 


Agri. 

cul- 

turaL 


Other 
work. 


5 

2 

3 
3 


I 
2 

3 
4 


2 
I 


12 


6 

2 


34 
24 


3 

2 

2 

8 

3 
6 


3 

3 


I 

3 

I 


12 

12 


I 
I 
I 


3 

I 

3 


29 
I 

I 
I 


3 
I 


43 

I 

4 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church — c5ontinued. 
Louisiana — 

Gilbert  Industrial  Institute 

New  Orleans  College 

Maryland,  Morgan  College 

Mississippi — 

Haven  Institute 

Rust  College 

Missouri,  George  R.  Smith  College . . . 
North  Carolina,  Bennett  College .  .  . . 
South  Carolina,  Claflin  University. . . 
Tennessee — 

Morristown  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College 

Walden  University 

Texas — 

Samuel  Huston  College 

Wiley  College 

Virginia,  Virginia  Collegiate  and  In- 
dustrial Institute 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school . . 

Georgia,  Paine  College 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  12  schools,  all  large  or  im- 
portant   

Arkansas,  Adeline  Smith  Home 

Florida,  Boylan  Home 

Geoigia — 

Haven  and  Speedwell  Home 

Thayer  Home 

Louisiana,  Peck  Home 

^  Missismppi,  Rust  Home 

North  Carolina — 

Kent  Home 

Allen    Industrial    Home    and 

School 

South  Carolina,  Browning  Industrial 

Home  and  Mather  Academy 

Tennessee,  New  Jersey  Home 

Texas- 
Eliza  Dee  Home 

King  Industrial  Home 

Board  of  Missions  for,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church: 

Total,  85  schools 

32  large  or  important  schools . . 
53   small    or    less  important 

schools 

Alabama — 

Barber  Memorial  Seminary 

Miller  Memorial  School 

z  small  or  less  important  school . . 


Teachers  and  workers. 


10 
18 
II 

9 

14 
12 

12 

27 


25 

17 
26 


19 
19 


71 

3 

13 

4 

7 
6 

4 

3 
10 


Color. 


White. 

Negro. 

10 

9 

9 

7 

4 

9 

5 

9 

2 

10 

12 

15 

9 


6 
6 


41 

I 

4 

2 

5 
4 
3 


12 

2 

7 

2 

3 

4 

I 
2 

423 
293 

84 
84 

130 

16 

7 
a. 

13 

21 


10 
8 

17 
26 


13 
13 


30 

2 

9 


Male. 


2 

6 

5 

3 

5 
4 
6 

7 


12 
6 

8 
14 


8 
8 


2 

2 
2 

I 

3 
5 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

339 
209 

130 

3 

7 

-a. 

131 
93 

38 

2 
1 

1 

Pe- 

male. 


8 

12 

6 

6 

9 

8 

6 
20 


13 
II 

9 
12 


II 
II 


71 

3 

13 

4 

7 
6 

4 

3 
10 

12 

2 

3 

4 


292 
aoo 

92 


Kind  of  work. 


14 
6 


Acar 
demic. 


6 

16 

8 

8 
12 

6 
10 

23 


10 
12 

II 
12 


14 
14 


18 

4 

2 


6 
6 


n 


373 
243 

130 

8 
6 

2 


Indus- 
trial. 


3 
4 


9 

2 

2 
2 


3 
3 


42 

i 

2 
6 
4 
3 


5 

2 

3 
3 


27 
27 


2 
I 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 


I 

I 


Other 
work. 


I 

2 

3 

I 
2 

3 

2 


6 

3 

4 
II 


z 
I 


IZ 

3 


z 
2 
I 


2 
I 


23 
23 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMEVATIONAL  BOARDS— Continued. 


Name  of  adioot. 


Board  of  Missions  for  j  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church — Cantinued . 
Arkansas — 

Arkadelphia  Academy 

Cotton  Plant  Academy 

6  small  or  less  important  schools . . 
Florida,  3  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Geonna — 

ScM^  Academy 

Gillespie  Normal  School 

Haines  Institute 

Hodge  Academy 

McClelland  Academy 

Seldon  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute 

Union  Point  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School 

4  small  or  less  important  schools . . 
Kentucky — 

Bowling  Green  Academy 

Fee  Memorial  Institute 

Mississippi,  Mary  Holmes  Seminary . . 
North  Carolina — 

Albion  Academy 

Biddle  University 

Mary  Potter  Memorial  School 

Scotia  Seminary 

1 1  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Oklahoma,  Alice  Lee  Elliott  Me- 
morial School 

South  Carolina — 

Andrew  Robertson  Institute 

Brainerd  Institute 

Coulter  Memorial  School 

Goodwill  Parochial  School 

Harbison  College 

Kendall  Institute 

13  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Tennessee — 

Mayers  Industrial  School 

Newton  Normal  School 

Swift  Memorial  School 

5  small  or  less  important  schools. . 

Texas,  Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Virginia: 

Danville  High  and  Industrial 

School 

Ingleside  Seminary 

10  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Northern  States,  Lincoln  University . 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school . . 
Alabama,  Stillman  Institute 


Teachers  and  workers. 


ToUl. 


6 

6 

16 


6 

6 

22 

5 
6 


5 
8 

7 

2 

14 

II 
16 
14 
19 


6 

9 
7 

5 

9 
6 

33 

6 

6 

II 

II 

13 


7 
II 

18 
14 

5 
5 


Color. 


White. 


I 


14 


15 


Negro. 


10 


12 

5 
5 


6 

6 

16 


6 

6 

22 

5 
6 


5 
8 

7 

a 


II 
16 

14 

4 

33 


6 

a 

7 

5 

9 
6 

ZZ 

6 

6 

II 

II 


7 

I 

18 

a 


Sex. 


Male. 


2 
2 

4 


I 

3 

4 

I 
2 


I 
4 

3 

I 

I 

2 
16 

5 

X 

9 


X 

2 
I 
I 
8 

X 

10 

a 

X 

5 
3 

X 


2 

X 

4 
14 

5 
5 


male. 


4 

4 

X2 


5 

3 
x8 

4 
4 


4 
4 

4 

I 

13 


9 
18 

24 


5 

7 
6 

4 

I 

5 
23 

4 

5 
6 

8 

12 


5 
10 

14 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


6 

5 
16 


6 
6 

19 

5 
6 


7 

2 

7 

10 

II 

8 

14 
33 

4 

6 

7 
7 

I 

6 

33 

5 

5 
10 

II 

II 


6 
II 
18 

14 

5 
5 


Indus- 
trial. 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 


I 

3 

3 

2 


I 
I 
I 


Other 
work. 


2 

3 
3 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMEVATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Name  ol  school. 


American  Church  Institute  and  Episcopal 
Board: 

Total,  24  schools 

lo  lai^ge  or  important  schools. . 
14   small  or  less  important 

schools 

Alabama,  St.  Mark's  Academic  and 

Industrial  Institute 

Florida,  3  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Georgia — 

Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial 

School 

St.  Athanasius  School 

^  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Mississippi,    Vicksburg    Industrial 

School 

North  Carolina — 

St.  Augustine's  School 

St.  Michael's  School 

^  small  or  less  important  schools. 
South  Carolina — 

St.  Mary's  School 

3  small  or  less  important  schools. 
Tennessee,  z  small  or  less  important 

school 

Texas,  St.  Phillip's  School 

Virginia — 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School . . 
St.  Paul's  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School 

I  small  or  less  important  school. 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church: ,, 

South  Carolina,  z  small  or  less  impor- 
tant school 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  z  large  or  important  school. 

Alabama,  Knox  Academy 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church: 

Total,  2  schools 

Alabama,  Oakwood  Manual  Train- 
ing School 

Mississippi,  z  small  or  less  important 
school 


Teacfaen  and  workers. 


Board   of   Freedmen*s   Missions    of   the 
United  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  15  schoob 

11  large  or  important  schools. 
4    smaller  or  less  important 

schools 

Alabama — 

Arlington  Literary  and  Indus- 
trial Schools 

Camden  Academy 


Total. 


Z76 

Z41 

35 

7 
8 


15 
9 


28 

7 
4 

8 
7 

4 
4 


49 
3 


17 
17 

iz 
zo 

z 


z66 

145 

2Z 


14 

9 


Color. 


Wbite. 


Z2 
13 


7 
7 

zo 
zo 


Negro. 


44 
44 


Z64 
Z29 

35 

7 
8 


15 

14 

9 


19 
7 

4 

8 
7 

4 
4 


49 
3 


zo 
zo 


Z22 

ZOZ 

2Z 


14 

9 


Sex. 


Male. 


58 
49 

9 

z 


6 

z 
2 


zo 

3 

z 

z 
3 


4 

3Z 


a 
a 

6 

6 


46 
42 


7 

2 


male. 


zz8 
92 

26 

6 


9 

13 

7 


z8 

4 
3 

7 

4 

3 

4 


a8 
3 


15 
15 

5 

4 

z 


Z20 
103 

17 


7 
7 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


zz8 
83 

35 
6 

8 


9 

Z2 

9 


z6 
6 

4 

6 

7 

4 
3 


17 
3 


14 
14 

8 
7 


Z08 
89 

19 


6 

7 


Indua- 
tiiaL 


35 
35 


4 

a 


6 

z 


z8 


3 
3 

3 

3 


38 
35 


7 

2 


Asri- 

cul- 

iural. 


3 
3 


Other 
work. 


z 
z 


20 
20 


Z2 


19 
19 
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Table  IV.-^CHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Name  of  sdiool. 


Board   of    Freedmen's   Missions  of   the 
United  Presbyterian  Church — Contd. 
Alabama— -Continued. 

Canton   Bend    Industrial    Mis- 

sionaiy  School 

Millers  Ferry  Industrial  School . 

Midway  Mission  School 

Prairie  Institute 

North  Carolina,  Henderson  Normal 

Institute 

Tennessee — 

Knoxville  College 

4  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Virginia — 

Thyne  Institute 

Bluestone  Mission 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Universalist  Church: 

Virginia,  i  smaller  or  less  important 
school 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


6 
i8 

3 
8 

i8 

ag 

21 

13 

4 
23 


Color. 


White. 


34 


9 

xz 


Negro. 


6 
x8 


z8 
5 

3Z 

4 

4 

xa 


Kind  of  work. 


Male. 


2 

6 

z 

4 


7 

4 

2 
1 

5 


Fe- 
tnale. 


Aca- 
demic. 


4 

X3 

a 
4 

13 

aa 
17 

zz 
x8 


5 
xo 

3 
6 


IS 
19 

9 

4 
15 


Indus- 
trial. 


X 

7 


6 

2 

2 
5 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 


Other 
work. 


♦        I 


5 
8 


2 
3 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Name  of  school. 


Total. 


Total,  j^4  schools 

160  large  or  important  schools 

194  small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  mission  Society: 

Total,  24  schools,  all  large  or  important 

Alabama,  Selma  Universify 

Arkansas,  Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Florida,  Florida  Baptist  Academy 

Georgia — 

Americus  Institute 

Jeruel  Academy 

Morehouse  College 

Spelman  Seminary 

Walker  Baptist  College 

Kentucky,  State  University 

Louisiana — 

Coleman  College 

Leland  University 

Mississippi,  Jackson  College 

Missoun,  Western  College  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute   

North  Carolina — 

Shaw  University 

Thompson  Institute 

Waters  Normal  Institute 

South  Carolina,  Benedict  College 


$1, 
I, 


546 
39a 
153 


304 

9 

15 
8 

13 

4 

17 

39 
6 

II 

5 
10 

II 


31 
4 

4 
21 


303 
462 

841. 

861 

479 
109 

070 

213 

334 
560 

566 
900 

308 

754 
602 

581 
486 

973 
132 

946 
384 


Tuition. 


$217,  466 

205,  447 

12,  019 

59»8o5 
1,278 
3»38o 
3>443 

700 

650 

2,860 

6,186 

2,400 

1,085 
2,240 

1,165 
1,192 

9,573 
400 

lOI 

1,861 


Church 
boards. 


$915, 198 
788,  867 
126, 331 

150,  637 
4,000 

9,825 
4,105 

1,650 
3,684 

12,  465 

9,500 

4,500 

9,574 

4,323 
362 

10, 074 

3,016 

15, 160 
1,080 

2,595 
11,610 


Dona- 
tions. 


$167,  751 

163, 329 

4, 422 

26,  861 

2,776 

400 


10,  263 


1,185 
3,625 


352 
118 

2,250 
2,500 


Other 
sources. 


S245, 888 

234, 819 

11,069 

67,560 

1,425 
1,504 

522 

600 


1,050 
20,255 


171 

346 
8,000 


160 

4,990 

152 
2,250 

7,913 
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Table  IV.-SCHOOI^  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society — Contd. 
Tennessee — 

Roger  Williams  University 

Howe  Bible  and  Normal  Institute 

Texas,  Bishop  College 

Virginia — 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Tidewater  Institute 

VirpmsL  Union  University 

West  Virginia,  Storer  College 

Woman*s  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school 

South  Carolina — Mather  Academy 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  112  schools 

7  large  or  important  schools 

105  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

St.  Joseph's  Catholic  School 

8  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Delaware,  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School 

District  of  Columbia,  a  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Florida,  7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Georgia,  7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky,  6  small  or  less  important  schools. . . 
Louisiana,  25  small  or  less  important  schools. . 
Mar^^land,  4  small  or  less  important  schools. . . 
Mississippi — 

Holy  Ghost  Catholic  School 

St.  Joseph's  Parish  School 

St.  Mary's  Commercial  College 

zo  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina,   6  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Oklahoma,  2  small  or  less  important  schools. . 
South  Carolina,  3  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Tennessee,  2  small  or  less  important  schools. . . 

Texas,  6  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia — 

St.   Emma  Industrial  and  Agricultural 

College 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Institute 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Nortnem  States,  9  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Christian  Advent  Church: 

Tennessee,  z  small  or  less  important  school . . . 
Christian  A  lliance: 

Total,  z  large  or  important  school 

Virginia,  Boydton  Institute 

Christian  Conventions  (m^iscellaneoiis): 

Total,  3  schools 

z  large  or  important  school 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina,  Franklinton  Christian  College . 
Mississippi,  z  small  or  less  important  school. . . 
Texas,  z  sinall  or  less  important  school 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


S5>  467 

4,475 

I9»  247 

8,815 

Zy8o4 

27,065 

17,  581 

7,746 
7»746 

146,  82 z 
60,302 
86,5Z9 

8,000 

5*064 

4,230 

23,000 

2,832 

3,330 
4,840 
2,510 
18, 304 
5*650 

1,600 

952 
1,750 
4,650 

2,700 
750 

2,500 

4,350 
3»640 


z5,ooo 

10,000 

6,075 

151O94 
1,500 

1,476 
1,476 

4,187 
2,300 

1,887 

2,300 

500 

1,387 


Tuition. 


S943 
2,518 

5,327 

3,500 
200 

5,599 
1,639 

1,434 
1,434 

2,252 

1,752 
500 


500 


750 
152 
350 


500 


300 

326 
326 

700 
300 
400 
300 
200 
200 


Church 
boards. 


^2,  173 

1,957 
12,238 

4,646 

1,204 

Z4,82Z 

6,075 

2,740 
2,740 

144,069 
58, 050 
86, 0Z9 

8,000 

5,064 

4,230 

22,500 

2,832 

3.330 
4,840 
2,510 
18, 304 
5,650 

350 

800 

1,400 

4, 650 

2,700 
750 


2,000 

4,350 
3,640 


15,000 

10,000 

6,075 

15,094 
1,300 

450 
450 

Z,200 
I,  200 


z,  200 


Dona- 
tions. 


$682 

523 
400 

965 

822 

3,440 
3,440 

500 
500 


500 


Other 
sources. 


^2, 351 


z,ooo 


146 


5,680 
9,045 

132 
132 


700 
700 


2,287 

800 

1,487 

800 
300 

1,187 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  5  schools 

a  large  or  important  schools 

3  small  or  less  impcatant  schools 

Alabama,  Alabama  Christian  Institute 

Mississippi,  Southern  Christian  Institute 

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Texas,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Virginia,  Martinsville  Qiristian  Institute 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational): 
Total,  29  schools,  all  large  or  important.  .  . . 
Alabama — 

Burrell  Normal  School 

Cotton  Valley  School 

Emerson  Institute 

Lincoln  Normal  School 

Talladega  College 

Trinity  College 

Florida,  Fessenden  Academy 

Georgia — 

Albany  Normal  School 

Allen  Normal  School 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Beach  Institute 

Dorchester  Academy 

Knox  Institute 

Kentucky,  Chandler  Normal  School 

Louisiana,  Straight  College 

Mississippi — 

Girls'  Industrial  School  of  Mississippi 

Mound  Bayou  Institute 

Mount  Hermon  Seminary 

Tougaloo  University 

North  Carolina — 

Gregory  Normal  School 

J.  K.  Brick  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and 

Normal  School 

Lincoln  Academy 

Peabody  Academy 

Washburn  Academy 

South  Carolina — 

Avery  Institute 

Brewer  Normal  Institute 

Tennessee,  Le  Moyne  Institute 

Texas,  Tillotson  College 

Virginia,  Gloucester  High  and  Industrial  School 
Friends  Societies: 

Total,  8  schools 

6  large  or  important  schools 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  Southland  College 

North  Carolina,  High  Point  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute 

South  Carolina — 

Laing  School 

Schofield  School 

Virginia,  Christiansburg  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


$29, 910 

26,468 

3i442 

21,006 

i»730 
1,712 

ai95o 

235»  764 

3»39i 
2,071 

<ii437 

7»294 

39, 822 

4,537 
3»343 

4,923 
5,468 

8,492 
3,763 
5,789 
5,148 

5,559 
20, 385 

3,073 
1,720 

1,527 
26, 169 

5,748 

z6, 006 
4,530 
1,985 
1,731 

6,790 
6,836 

12, 537 
12,  792 

7,898 

63,868 

57,268 

6,600 

4,115 
12,366 

2,971 
5,580 

8,798 


Tuition. 

Church 
boards. 

$1, 114 

$25,282 

852 

22,  402 

262 

2,880 

2,441 
17,261 

602 

230 

z,  200 

32 

1,680 

250 

2,700 

52,391 

129,  429 

75a 

2,496 

223 

89 

2,295 

3,795 

1,617 

4,364 

5,965 

25»  575 

1,095 

1,385 
2,458 

178 

1,545 

3,252 

1,957 

2,968 

4,124 

3,952 

1,190 

1,594 

524 

4,063 

1,372 

3,444 

2,082 

3,292 

7,799 

9,567 

260 

753 

1,036 

515 

570 

677 

3,236 

14, 928 

1,730 

3,469 

1,071 

988 

122 

3,405 

73 

1,303 

317 

1,480 

2,569 

4,112 

1,527 

4,875 

3,626 

7,252 

2,693 

8,581 

943 

4,777 

1,937 

1,000 

1,937 

x,ooo 

563 
400 

500 
474 

z,ooo 

Dona- 
tions. 


90 
1,224 
7,282 

1,925 
282 


543 
416 

818 

1,047 
no 

57 
144 

1,558 

34 
4,132 

510 

Z,208 

529 


other 
sources. 


$371 
71 

300 

71 

$3, 143 
3,143 

3,143 

300 

26, 519 
128 

x.7«;o 

27,425 

IS 

257 

89 

z,ooo 

132 

425 

126 


161 

155 

222 

128 

2,875 

502 
169 
246 

3,873 

39 

12, 739 
474 
609 

34 


382 

32 

1,048 

611 

1,064 

454 

120 

2,058 

20,900 

40,031 

20,300 

34,031 

600 

6,000 

540 

3,012 

7,372 

4,594 

1,039 

1,932 

1,200 

3,880 

4,185 

3,139 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  B0\RDS-O>ntmued. 


Name  of  school. 


Friends  Societies — Continued. 
Nortiiem  St^es — 

Cheney  Training  School 

a  small  or  less  important  schools 

Lutheran  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  9  schools 

I  large  or  important  school 

8  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina,  Immanuel  Lutheran  College 
Louisiana,  8  small  or  less  important  schools. . 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church: 

Total,  i8  schools,  all  large  or  important 

Alabama,  Central  Alabama  Institute 

Arkansas,  Philander  Smith  College 

Florida,  Cookman  Institute 

Geoigia — 

Clark  University 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary 

Louisiana — 

Gilbert  Industrial  Institute 

New  Orleans  College 

Maryland,  Morgan  College 

Mississippi — 

Haven  Institute 

Rust  College 

Missouri,  George  R.  Smith  College 

North  Carolina,  Bennett  College 

South  Carolina,  Claflin  University 

Tennessee — 

Morristoiyn  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege   , . 

Walden  University 

Texas — 

Samuel  Huston  College 

Wiley  College 

Virginia,  Virginia  Collegiate  and   Industrial 

Institute 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school 

Georgia,  Paine  College 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  12  schools,  all  large  or  important 

Arkansas,  Adeline  Smith  Home 

Florida,  Boylan  Home 

Georgia — 

Haven  and'  Speedwell  Home 

Thayer  Home 

Louisiana,  Peck  Home 

Mississippi,  Rust  Home 

North  Carolina — 

Kent  Home 

Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School 

South  Carolina,  Browning  Industrial  Home 

and  Mather  Academy 

Tennessee,  New  Jersey  Home 

Texas — 

Eliza  Dee  Home 

King  Industrial  Home 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


S23, 438 
6,600 

18,319 
6,919 

11,400 

6,919 

11,400 


230,  160 

S»6S7 
9, 226 

9*387 

16,714 
27,000 

3»2oo 
12, 933 
16, 419 

7»i94 

14, 656 

8,520 

6,000 

397  547 


16,  684 
8,400 

14,  803 
10, 420 

3>400 

23, 050 
23»  050 


42,975 

2,257 

6,281 

3,220 
4,000 

3»i7i 
4,895 

2,63s 
4,853 

5,373 
2,595 

1,387 
2,308 


Tuition. 


$2,600 


a,  600 
2,600 

49,022 
1,242 

4,349 
1,998 

3,994 


6,000 
3,285 

1,446 

4,733 
1,635 
1,563 
5,392 


1,362 
2,000 

4,053 
4,870 

1, 100 

650 
650 


1,983 


948 


495 
540 


Church 
boards. 


$15,695 
6,895 

8,800 

6,895 

8,800 


105,  83s 
2,900 

2,994 
6,346 


9,300 


3,100 
5,400 
8,256 

3,927 
5*820 

5,492 

3,747 
24,308 


6,566 

6,400 

4,429 
4,950 

1,900 

18,500 
18,500 


38,  502 

2,257 
5,310 

3,220 
4,000 
2,916 
4,89s 

1,860 
4,174 

4,680 
1,495 

1,387 
2,308 


Dona- 
tions. 


$5, 964 
600 

24 
24 


24 


37,68a 

148 

1,883 

163 

800 


100 

1,533 
419 

226 

"5 

639 

50 

6,847 


7,428 


6,321 
600 

400 

2,500 
2,500 


64a 


255 


75 
184 

28 
xoo 


other 
sources. 


$17, 474 
6,000 


47, 6ai 
1,367 

'880 

a,  630 
37,000 


4,459 

1,595 
3,978 

754 

640 

3,000 


1,328 


1,400 
1,400 


1,848 
23 


700 


135 
1,000 
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TaUe  IV.-SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATICH^AL  BOABDS-Continued. 


Name  of  acfaoo|. 


Board  of  Missions  for,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  85  schools 

3a  lai^  or  important  schools 

53  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

Barber  Memorial  Seminary 

Miller  Memorial  School 

z  small  or  less  important  school 

Arkansas — 

Arkadelphia  Academy 

Cotton  riant  Academy 

6  small  or  less  impcwtant  schools 

Florida,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Georgia — 

Bpegs  Academy 

Gillespie  Normal  School 

Haines  Institute 

Hodge  Academy 

McCTelland  Academy 

Seldon  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. . . 

Union  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky — 

Bowling  Green  Academy 

Fee  Memorial  Institute 

Mississippi,  Mary  Holmes  Seminary 

North  Carolina — 

Albion  Academy 

Biddle  University 

Maryr  Fdtter  Memorial  School 

Scotia  Seminary 

II  small  or  less  important  schools 

Oklahoma,  Alice  I«ee  Elliott  Memorial  School 
South  Carolina — 

Andrew  Robertson  Institute 

Brainerd  Institute 

Coulter  Memorial  School 

Goodwill  Parochial  School 

Harbison  College 

Kendall  Institute 

13  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee — 

Mayers  Industrial  School 

Newton  Normal  School 

Swift  Memorial  School 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Texas,  Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Virginia — 

Danville  High  and  Industrial  School 

Ingleside  Seminary 

10  small  or  less  important  schools 

Northern  States,  Lincoln  University 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  I  larse  or  important  school 

Alabama,  Stiflman  Institute 


Inoome  for  current  caciMiues. 


Total. 


$200,  1.24 
176, 946 

8,791 


1,435 

1,318 
3,168 

1,150 

1,427 
2,200 

8,835 
700 

I,  500 

3,930 

500 

If  110 


2,000 
1,000 

6,517 

6, 169 
17, 121 

4,058 
12, 012 

7,986 

1,976 

80s 
6,370 
910 
700 
7,169 
1,107 
5,846 


1,400 
2,650 
4,100 
1,902 
10, 979 

2,140 

7,759 

2,016 

48,063 

7,300 
7,300 


Tuition. 


$21,022 
16,511 

4,511 


3*5 


soo 
200 

516 

284 

120 
140 

1,690 

250 

aso 
486 

134 
910 

486 
150 


279 

379 

501 

1,300 

1,269 

400 

345 
742 

200 

100 


119 

1,55a 

400 
650 
600 
272 

2,237 

420 

1,114 
408 

2,394 

300 
300 


Churdi 
bottrda. 


$115,610 
102,218 

13,392 

8,620 
1,000 


i,2as 

1,08s 

2,4" 
336 

952 
1,360 

4,595 

450 

1,250 

3,013 
366 

900 

1,514 

850 

4,380 

5,109 

13,  520 

3,517 

9,816 
3,333 
1,576 

560 

5,628 

710 

500 
7,143 

945 
3,574 

700 

1,475 
3,500 
1,480 
7,166 

1,720 
6,574 
1,458 
2,500 

4,000 
4,000 


DonA- 


$18,  289 

15,  779 
2,510 

95 


90O 


55 

aoo 

1,561 


277 


781 


40 

896 

3,3^0 


300 

375 


other 
sources. 


23 
11,176 

3,000 
3,000 


S45,  203 

42,438 

2,765 

76 


33 

40 

630 

300 
500 
989 


144 


3,337 


4,322 


1,075 


100 
37 

43 
720 


150 


150 
1,576 


48 

150 

31,993 


46927*— Bull.  38—17- 


-22 
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TaWe  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued, 


Name  of  schcxd. 


American  Church  Institute  and  Episcopal  Board: 

Total,  24  schools 

10  larg^e  or  important  schools 

14  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  St.  Mark's  Academic  and  Indus- 
trial Institute 

Florida,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Geoipa — 

Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School. . . 

St.  Athanasius  School 

^  small  or  less  important  schools 

Missis^pi,  Vicksburg  Industrial  School 

North  Carolina — 

St.  Augustine's  School 

St.  Michael's  School 

3  small  or  less  important  schopls 

South  Carolina — 

St.  Mary's  School 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Texas,  St.  Phillip's  School 

Virginia — 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School 

St.  Paul's  Normal  and  Industrial  School. . 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

Rrformed  Episcopal  Church: 

South  Carolina,    i  small  or  less  important 

school 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  z  large  or  important  school 

Alabama,  Knox  Acaoemy 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church: 

Total  2,  schools 

Alabama,  Oakwood  Manual  Training  School . . 
Mississippi,  z  small  or  less  important  school. . . 
Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church: 

Total,  z5  schools 

zz  large  or  important  schools 

4  smaller  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

Arlington  Literary  and  Industrial  School . 

Camden  Academy 

Canton  Bend  Industrial  Missionary  School 

Millers  Ferry  Industrial  School 

Midway  Missbn  School 

Prairie  Institute 

North  Carolina,  Henderson  Normal  Institute. 
Teimessee — 

Knoxville  College 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia — 

Thyne  Institute 

Bluestone  Mission 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Universalist  Church: 

Virginia,  z  smaller  or  less  important  school . . . 


Inoame  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


$zz8,  526 
Z09,  z8z 

9»345 

4,485 
1,835 

12,448 
3,624 
2,  Z32 

2,514 

25i  929 

3,<»o 

-     1,140 

z,  200 

2,776 

z,  Z82 
a,  5«> 

12, 320 

4z,  z6z 

280 


300 

7,300 
7,300 

Z2,  404 

Z2, 284 

Z20 


$88,5Z2 

80,  Z62 

8,350 

5,723 
3,075 
2,550 
6,000 
600 
2,  700 
8,500 

25, 470 
8,350 

7,969 

Z,200 

16, 375 
Z.200 


Tuition. 


$8,873 

6,737 
2,136 

i|234 
310 

748 
824 

635 
203 


500 
440 

500 

451 
300 


2,728 


200 


z,  200 
z,  200 


Z20 


Z20 


$",139 
zo,  249 

890 

500 

75 
50 


300 
229 
500 

4,800 
890 

75 


3,720 
200 


Church 
boards. 


$70,  646 

64,8z6 

5,830 

2,995 
1,525 

500 
2,800 

1,247 
2,300 

17,417 
800 

700 

700 

1,758 

400 

z,8oo 

12,320 

23, 184 

200 


zoo 

6,000 
6,000 

8,950 
8,950 


$74, 453 

67, 243 

7,210 

5,223 
3,000 
2,500 
4,700 
300 

2,471 
8,000 

19. 450 
7,210 


7,744 
z,  200 

12, 655 
800 


Dooa- 
tions. 


fei,347 
30,  535 

8Z2 

35 


9,757 


250 


5,308 
1,700 


482 
600 


X3.X|| 


ZOO 
ZOO 

2,006 
2,006 


$2,670 

2,670 


1,300 


z,  220 


150 


200 


other 
Bouroes. 


$7,660 

7,093 
567 


22Z 


^,443 


zz 


3,204 


567 


zoo 


2,  ZZ4 


1,328 

1,328 


$250 

I  •  «  •  ■ 

250 


250 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-ContiinMMl. 


Name  of  Mhool. 


Total,  354  schools 

i6o lai^  or  important  schools 

1^4  small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Homt  Mission  Society: 

Total,  24  schools,  all  large  or  important 

Alabama,  Selma  Uni  versi^ 

Arkansas,  Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Florida,  Florida  Baptist  Academy 

Geofvia — 

Americus  Institute 

Jeruel  Academy 

Morehouse  College 

Spelman  Seminary 

Walker  Baptist  Cblle^ 

Kentucky,  State  Univcriity 

Louisiada — 

Coleman  College 

Leland  University 

Mississippi,  Jackson  Cfollege 

Missouri,  Western  College  and  Industrial  Institute. . 
North  Carolina — 

Shaw  University 

Thompson  Institute 

Waters  Norpial  Institute 

South  Carolina,  Benedict  College 

Tennessee — 


$13, 
i3i 


Vahie  of  property. 


Total. 


Roger  Williams  University 

Howe  Bible  and  Normal  Institute. 


Texas,  Bishop  College 

Virginia: 

Hart^om  Memorial  0>]lege 

Tidewater  Institute 

Vii|^ia  Union  University , 

West  Virginia,  Storer  College 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society: 

Total,  X  large  or  important  school 

South  Carolina — ^Mather  Academy 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  iia  schools 

7  large  or  important  schools 

105  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

St.  Joseph's  Catholic  School 

8  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Delaware,  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School 

District  of  Columbia,  2  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Florida,  7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Georgia,  7  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky,  6  small  or  less  important  schools 

Louisiana,  25  small  or  less  important  schools 

Maryland,  4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Mississippi — 

Holy  Ghost  Catholic  School 

St.  Joseph's  Parish  School 

St.  Mary's  Commercial  College , 

10  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina,  6  small  or  less  important  schools. , 
Oklfidioma,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 


822f  45^ 
474»87i 
347,  580 

870,  744 
83,000 
90,000 
80*158 

36,400 

11,000 

182, 139 

364,5^5 

27»5<» 
60,000 

63,000 
400,000 
100*000 

20,000 

373»  asi 
30,000 

30,000 
63S»  744 

98,000 
19*500 

314,935 

150,000 

5»ooo 

475»354 

922, 178 

16,500 
16,500 

491,000 
491,000 


Plant. 


$10,  582,  719 

i<^385i  139 
I97i  580 

3, 30X,  623 
83,000 
90,000 
75,000 

36,400 
11,000 
i55i«oo 
326,718 
a7»5oo 
60,000 

62,000 

a7S>ooo 

I00|000 

20^000 

3651690 
30,000 
30,000 

493» 


25,000 


75»ooo 


23,000 
20,000 
13,000 


$3, 062, 588 
2, 912,  588 
150,000 

437, 364 


Badowmcnt. 


S177. 144 
177,  144 


21,800 
3a,  886 


Other 
pfopvrty. 


t  •  •  •  t 


81, 757 


5,158 


125,000 


98,000 

19,500 

30a,  las 

150,000 

5,000 

368,990 

"7,  500 

16,500 
16,500 

491,000 
491,000 


25,000 


75,000 


23,000 

20,  OOP 
13,000 


140,000 


12,000 


83, 
73,678 


5,139 
4,981 


7,561 


2,744 


8x0 


23,364 
32,000 
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Table  IV.-SCHOOLS  MAENTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BCMRDS-Gootinued. 


Name  of  scliool. 


CaihoUc  Board  of  Missions^ — Continued. 

South  Cafolina,  3  small  or  less  important  schools. . 

Tennessee,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Texas,  6  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia — 

St.  Emma  Industrial  and  Agricultural  College. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Institute 

K  small  or  less  important  schools 

Northern  States,  9  small  or  less  important  schools. . 
Christian  Advent  Church: 

Tennessee,  x  small  or  less  important  school 

Christian  A  lliance: 

Total,  I  large  or  important  school 

Virginia,  Boydton  Institute 

Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous): 

Total,  3  schools 

X  large  or  important  school 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina,  Franklinton  Christian  College 

Mississippi,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Texas,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions: 

Total,  5  schools 

2  large  or  important  schools 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  Alabama  Christian  Institute 

Mississippi,  Southern  Christian  Institute 

Tennessee,  x  small  or  less  important  school 

Texas,  x  small  or  less  important  school 

Virginia,  Martinsville  Christian  Institute 

American  Missionary  Association  {Congregational): 

Total,  29  schools,  all  large  or  important 

Alabama — 

Burrell  Normal  School 

Cotton  Valley  School 

Emerson  Institute 

Lincoln  Normal  School 

Talladega  College 

Trinity  College 

Florida,  Fessenden  Academy 

Georgia — 

Albany  Normal  School 

Allen  Normal  School 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Beach  Institute 

Dorchester  Academy 

Knox  Institute 

Kentucky,  Chandler  Normal  School 

Louisiana,  Straight  College 

Mississippi — 

Girls'  Industrial  School  of  Mississippi 

Mound  Bayou  Institute 

Mount  Hermon  Seminary 

Tougaloo  College 

North  Carolina — 

Gr^ry  Normal  School 

J.  K.  Brick  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Nor- 
mal School 

Lincoln  Academy 

Peabody  Academy 

Washburn  Academy 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$250,  000 
85,000 


2,500 

75.000 

70,000 

5»ooo 

70,000 


5»ooo 

184,602 

i77»852 
6,750 

8,875 
160, 492 

3»75o 
3,000 

8,48s 

1,  733,  589 

10,300 
5,650 
33,000 
27,600 
458,  019 
12, 200 
49,300 

11,700 
19,200 
33,800 
17,000 
21,  700 
30,500 
39,000 
150,000 

20,900 

4,300 

14,  200 

133,000 

2X,  500 

343,800 

20,  720 

2,800 

6, 100 


Plant. 


$250,000 
85,000 


2,500 

33»ooo 
33» 000 


,000 


58,000 

5,000 

58,000 


5»ooo 

184,602 

177.852 

6,750 

8,87s 
160, 492 

3.750 
3.000 

8,485 
1, 374, 661 

10,300 

5.650 

33,000 

27,600 

289, 091 

X2,  200 
49,300 

XI,  700 

19,  aoo  ! 
33,800 
17,000 

2X,  700 

30,500 
39,000 

150,  000 
20,900 

4,300 

14,200 

133.000 

21,500 

153.800 

20,  720 
2,800 
6, 100 


Bndowment. 


$358, 928 


168, 928 


190,000 


Otlier 
property. 


$12,000 
12,000 


X2,000 
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Table  IV.~SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOABD^-Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Value  of  property. 


TotaL 


Plant. 


HiKlowmexit. 


Other 
property. 


American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) — Con 
South  Carolina — 

Avery  Institute 

Brewer  Normal  Institute 

Tennessee,  Le  Moyne  Institute 

Texas,  Tillotson  College 

Virginia,  Glouster  Hi^  and  Industrial  School 

Friends  Societies: 

Total,  8  schools 

6  large  or  important  schools 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas,  Southland  College 

North  Carolina,  High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute 

South  Carolina — 

Laing  School 

Schofield  School 

Virginia,    Christiansbtug  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute 

Northern  States — 

Cheney  Training  School 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Lutheran  Board  c^  Missions: 

Total,  9  scnools 

I  large  or  important  school 

8  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina,  Immanuel  Lutheran  College 

Louisiana,  8  small  or  less  important  schools 

Freedmen*s  Aid  Society  of  the   Methodist  Episcopal 
Church: 

Total,  i8  schools,  all  large  or  important 

Alabama,  Central  Alabama  Institute 

Arkansas,  Philander  Smith  College 

Florida,  Cookmaa  Institute 

Geoma — 

Clark  University 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary 

Louisiana — 

Gilbert  Industrial  Institute 

New  Orleans  College 

Maryland,  Morgan  College 

Mississippi — 

Haven  Institute 

Ru.««t  College 

Missouri,  George  R.  Smith  College 

North  Carolina,  Bennett  College 

South  Carolina,  Clailin  University 

Tennessee — 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College. . . 

Walden  University 

Texas- 
Samuel  Huston  College 

Wiley  College 

Virginia,  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute   

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South: 

Total,  z  large  or  important  school 

Georgia,  Paine  College 


$38,600 
25i30o 
54jOoo 

103,  500 

35>9«> 

730,900 

185,000 

79,400 


39> 


23,000 

i57»  500 

275,000 
185. 


72,000 
46,500 
25,500 
46,500 

35»5<» 


2, 605, 687 

42,500 
72,300 

loi,  578 

329, 200 
530,000 

60,000 

159,000 

96,874 

35»ooo 

111,200 

59,000 

44,500 

362, 035 

169,000 
105,000 

96,000 
197,000 

35,500 

125,000 
125,000 


$28,600 

25,300 

54,000 

103,  500 

35,900 

378,900 

343,900 

35,000 

44,400 


39, 


11,000 
60,000 

$9,500 

100,000 
35,000 

72,000 
46,500 
25,500 
46,500 
25,500 


X,  824,  778 

42,500 

72,300 

101,  578 

102, 500 
110,000 

60,000 

159,000 

40,700 

35,000 

111,200 

59,000 

44,500 

284,000 

169,000 
105,000 

96,000 
197,000 

35,500 

100,000 
100,000 


*537, 000 

387,000 

150,000 

35,000 


12,  000 
97,000 

68,000 

175,000 
150,000 


742,  874 


226,  700 
420,000 


56,  174 


40,000 


♦38.  035 


38,  03s 


25,000 
25,000 
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TaUe  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Nameof  tdiool. 


Value  of  twopgty. 


Tcytal. 


Plant. 


Bndowinent. 


Other 
property. 


Woman*s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  la  schools,  all  lam  or  important 

Arkansas,  Adeline  Smith  Home 

Florida,  Boylan  Home 

Ceoma — 

Haven  and  Speedwell  Home 

Thayer  Home 

I/>uisiana,  Peck  Home 

Mississippi,  Rust  Home 

North  Ceoolina — 

Kent  Home 

Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School 

South  Carolina,  Browning  Industrial  Home  and 

Mather  Academy 

Tennessee,  New  Jersey  Home 

Texas- 
Eliza  Dee  Home 

King  Industrial  Home 

Board  of  Missions  for,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  85  schools 

3a  large  or  important  schools 

53  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

Barber  Memorial  Seminary 

Miller  Memorial  School 

z  small  or  less  important  school 

Arkansas — 

Arkadelphia  Academy 

Cotton  Plant  Academy 

6  small  or  less  important  schools 

Florida,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Georgia — 

Bom  Academy 

Gillespie  Nomud  School 

Haines  Institute 

Hodge  Academy 

McClelland  Academy 

Seldon  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Union  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School. . . 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky — 

Bowling  Green  Academy 

Fee  Memorial  Institute 

Mississippi,  Mary  Holmes  Seminary 

North  Caupolina — 

Albion  Academy 

Biddle  University 

Mary  Potter  Memorial  School 

Scotia  Seminar}^ 

I  z  small  or  less  important  schools 

Oklahoma,  Alice  Lee  Elliott  Memorial  School 

South  Carolina — 

Andrew  Robertson  Institute 

Brainerd  Institute 

Coulter  Memorial  School 

Goodwill  Parochial  School 

Harbison  College 


$309, 500 
U»3oo 
73»o«> 

1,500 
X3j5oo 
45»ooo 
33,000 

13,000 
aojooo 

75,500 
8,700 

6,000 
7,000 

2,i5i>3ai 
a,  080,  Z4Z 

7z,i8o 


55i 


$a87, 000 
14,300 
73,000 

1.500 
13,500 
45,000 
32,000 

13,000 
ao,ooo 

53,006 
8,700 

6,000 

7,000 

1, 345*  834 

1,274,654 

7z,i8o 


55i 


$22, 500 


22,500 


S8o4,S»7 
804,587 


900 
900 


8,300 

i«,  550 

13,500 

4,000 

Z4,ooo 
2,700 

50.000 
a,  000 
3,200 

15,544 
4,000 


8,300 

i»,  550 

13.500 

4,000 

14,000 
a,  700 

50,000 
a,  000 
3,200 

15,544 
4,000 


5,600 

5,450 
71,000 

42,700 

293,310 

62, 925 

60,  zoo 

19, 630 

8,000 

9,000 

45,000 

5,100 

3,000 

54,700  ' 


5.600 

5,450 
51.000 

42,700 

242, 285 

62,925 

60,  zoo 

Z9, 630 

8,000 

9,000 

45,000 
5,100 
3,000 

54,700 


ao,ooo 


51,025 
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TaWe  IV.-«:H00LS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-^ContSnued. 


Name  of  school. 


Board  of  Missions  for,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — Coa. 
South  Carolina— <^tinued. 

Kendall  Institute 

1$  small  or  less  important  schools 


Mayers  Industrial  School 

Newton  Normal  School 

Swift  Memorial  School 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Texas,  Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Virginia — 

Danville  Hij^  and  Industrial  School 

Ingleside  Seminary 

lo  small  or  less  important  schools 

Northern  States,  Lincoln  University 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  z  lam  or  .important  school 

Alabama,  StiUman  Institute 

American  Church  Institute  and  Episcopal  Board: 

Total,  24  schools 

zo  large  or  important  schools 

Z4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  St.  Mark's  Academic  and  Industrial 

Institute 

Florida,  3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Geoma — 

Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School , 

St.  AthAiasius  School 

J  small  or  less  important  schools 

Mississippi,  Vicksbtug  Industrial  School , 

North  Carolina — 

St.  Augustine's  School 

St.  Michael's  School 

X  small  or  less  important  schools 

South  Carolina — 

St.  Mary's  School 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee,  z  small  or  less  important  school 

Texas,  St.  Phillip's  School 

Virginia — 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School 

St.  Paul 's  Normal  and  Industrial  School , 

z  small  or  less  important  school 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church: 

South  Carohna,  i  small  or  less  important  school. . . 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church: 

Total,  z  large  or  important  school 

Alabama,  Knox  Acaaemy 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church: 

Total,  schools 

Alabama,  Oakwood  Manual  Training  School 

Mississippi,  z  small  or  less  important  school 

Board  of  Freedmen^s  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church: 

Total,  15  schools 

z  z  laree  or  important  schools , 

4  smaller  or  less  important  schools 


Value  of  property. 


ToUL 


$zo,900 
3O1 350 

6,000 
14,250 
66,500 

Z,300 
60,000 

36,900 
2,500 

z,04Z,4ia 

51.000 
5Z,ooo 

628, 743 

604,543 
24,200 

93,000 
3i500 

46,500 
zo,  000 

Z0,000 

5i000 

200,000 
zo,ooo 

1,500 

8, 000 

4,000 

4,000 

25,000 

48,000 
230,043 

Z,200 

2,000 

52,500 

52»500 

42,765 
42,765 


S455»6oo 

433, 650 

21,950 


Pl^t. 


$zo,90o 
30,350 


6,000 
250 
000 
200 
000 


14, 

41, 

I, 
60, 


5,000 

35,000 

2,500 

334, 350 

51,000 
51,000 

499,956 

475, 756 
24,200 

32,000 

3,500 

46,500 
zo,  000 
zo,  000 

5,000 

z63,ooo 

zo,  000 

1,500 


8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

25,000 


25,000 
z6z,  256 

Z,200 


2,000 


52,500 
52,500 

42,765 
42,765 


$455,600 

433, 650 
2z,950 


Bndowment . 


$25,500 


z,ooo 


707,062 


106,835 
Z06, 835 


other 
prox>erty. 


I900 


2i,95« 
21,95a 


37,000 


23,000 
46, 835 


2Z,952 
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TaUe  IV.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  WHITE  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Value  of  property. 

Nameolidiool. 

• 

Total. 

Plant. 

Other 
property. 

Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — Contiiiued . 
Alabama- 
Arlington  Literary  and  Industrial  School 

Camden  Academy 

$28,000 

9,500 

5,550 
z7,8oo 

z,  000 

zz,8oo 

50,400 

175,000 
21,950 

32,600 

2,000 

zoo,  000 

3,500 

$28,000 
9,500 
5,550 

z7,8oo 
z,  000 

zz,  800 

50,400 
175,000 

21,  950 

32,600 
2,000 

ZOO,  000 

3,500 

Canton  Bend  Industrial  Missionary  School 

Millers  Fcrrv  Industrial  School 

Midway  Mission  School 

Prairie  Institute 

North  Carolina.  Henderaon  Normal  Institute 

Tennessee — 

Knoxville  Coll  we. ....,...., r  t r , 

A  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia — 

Thync  Institute 

Bluestone  Mission 

Norfolk  Mission  CoUore 

Universalisi  Church: 

Vuginia,  z  smaller  or  less  important  school 

Table  v.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS. 


Name  of  adiooL 


Total,  i^j  schools 

60  large  or  important  schools 

93  small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  local  conventions: 

Total,  zio  schools 

3Z  large  or  important  sdiools 

79  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

Livingston  Colored  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute.. 

Union  Springs  Normal  School 

Z2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas — 

Consolidated  White  River  Academy 

Immanuel  Industrial  Institute 

South  East  Baptist  Industrial  Academy . 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

District  of  Colimibia — ^National  Training 

School  for  Women  and  Girls. 
Florida — 

Florida  Institute 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Georgia — 

Cabin  Creek  High  School 

Central  City  College 

Rome  High  and  Industrial  School 

9  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky,  2  small  or  less  important  schools . 


I^OGation  (county). 


Sumpter. 
Bullock. 


Monroe. . 
Arkansas, 
Chicot. . . 


Suwanee. 


Spalding. 

Bibb 

Floyd .  . . 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


17,299 
9,563 
7,736 

11,250 
4,151 
7,099 

106 

365 
z,  143 

87 

Z26 

105 
288 

71 


263 

Z20 

65 

79 
672 

z8 


Ele- 
mentary. 


Z4,686 

7i"5 
7,561 

10, 324 
3,391 
6,933 

Z06 

330 
1,139 

65 

Z20 

97 
272 

42 


233 

I30 

130 

40 

61 

672 

z8 


Sec- 
ondary. 


2,498 

2,323 
175 

926 
760 
z66 


35 
3 

22 

6 

8 

z6 

29 


29 


5 

25 
z8 


Col- 
lege. 


"5 
"5 
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Table  V.-SCHOOIS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLOB£I>  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARD&-C<Mitiniied. 


Name  of  icfaool. 


Baptist  local  conventions — Continued. 
Louisiaiia — 

Howe  Institute 

Israel  Academy 

Mansfield  Academy 

It  small  or  less  important  schools 

Maryland ,  2  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Mississippi — 

Baptist  Industrial  High  School 

Natchez  College 

Sardis  Industrial  College 

o  small  or  less  important  schools 

Nortn  Carolina — 

Rich  Square  Academy 

14  small  or  less  important  schools 

South  Carolina — 

Bettis  Academy 

Friendship  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 

Morris  College 

Seneca  Institute 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee,  Nelson-Mary  Academy 

Texas- 
Central  Texas  College 

East  Texas  Academy 

Fort  Worth  Industnal  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Guadaloujpe  College 

Houston  College 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia — 

Corey  Memorial  institute 

Pitt^lvania  Normal,  Industrial,  and 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Rappahannock  Industrial  Academy 

Virginia    Theological    Seminary    and 
College. 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Free  Will  Baptist  Church: 

Total,  I  large  or  more  important  school. . 

North  Caroliiui,  Kinston  College 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 
Total,  17  schools 


Location  (ooimty). 


Coitttted  attendance. 


East  Baton  Rouge. 

Assumption 

DeSoto 


DeSoto 
Adams. 
Panola . 


Northampton. 


Edgefield. 
York 


Sumter , 
Oconee 


Jefferson. 


McLennan. 

Smith 

Tarrant... 


Guadaloupe 
Harris 


13  large  or  important  schools — 
4  small  or  less  important  schools 


Alabama,  Payne  University. 

Arkansas,  Shorter  College 

Florida- 
Edward  Waters  College 

z  small  or  less  important  school 

Georgia — 

Morris  Brown  University 

Paine  Institute 

Central  Park   Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute. 

Kentucky,  z  small  or  less  important  school 

Louisiana,  Lampton  Literary  and  Indus- 
trial College. 


Norfolk 

Pittsylvania. 

Essex 

Campbell 


Lenoir. 


Dallas. 
Pulaski 


Duval 


Fulton.... 
Randolph. 
Chatham. 


Rapides 


Total. 


13s 

201 

1,677 

26 

70 

174 
Z09 

1,484 

75 
734 

23  z 
15s 

z6o 
Z27 

529 
77 

174 
150 
Z02 

86 
109 
167 

89 
45 

66 
200 

242 

60 
60 

3,212 

3ii" 
zoz 

265 

219 

319 
24 

508 

97 
zos 

33 
Z42 


Ele- 
mentary. 


"5 

215 
Z82 

z,626 

z6 

70 

133 

89 

1,407 

67 
726 

187 
Z36 

Z06 
78 

529 
77 

ziz 

Z22 

66 

57 

91 
Z67 

60 

30 

66 
99 

241 

58 
58 

2,096 

z,996 

zoo 

208 
Z28 

240 

24 

235 

87 

80 


32 

zz6 


Sec. 
ondary* 


zo 

19 

51 

zo 

41 

20 

77 

8 

8 

44 

19 

54 

49 

63 

28 

36 

29 
z8 

29 

15 

zoz 

z 

2 

2 

Z,028 

88 

1,027 

88 

z 

57 

91 

79 

263 

zo 

zo 

25 

z 

26 

C61- 
lege. 
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Table  V.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOABDS-Continued. 


Name  ci  school. 


Location  (county). 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — Continued. 
Mississippi — 

Campbell  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

North  Carolina,  Kittrell  College 

.   South  Carolina — 

Allen  University 

X  small  or  less  important  school 

Tennessee,  Tttmer  Norpial  School 

Texas,  Paul  Quinn  College 

Northern  States,  Wilbcrforce  University 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church: 

Total,  II  schools 

9  large  or  important  sdiools 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  Lomax  Hannon  High  School 

Arkansas,  Walters  Institute 

Kentucky,  Atkinson  College 

North  Carolina — 

Edenton's  Normal  and  Indtistrial  Col- 
lege. 
Eastern     North     Carolina     Industrial 

Academy 

Livingstone  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

South  Carolina — 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 

Clinton  College 

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important  school . 
Virginia,  Dinwiddle  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School. 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  9  schools 

Six  large  or  important  schools 

Three  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Alabama: 

Miles  Memorial  College 

One  small  or  less  important  school 

Georgia: 

Holsey  Academy 

One  small  or  less  important  school 

Louisiana,  Homer  College 

Mississippi,  Mississippi  Industrial  College .  . 
Oklahoma,  i  small  or  less  important  school . . 

Tennessee,  Lane  College 

Texas,  Texas  College 

Methodist  Episcopal  local  conventions: 

Total,  2  small  or  less  important  schools . . . 

Florida,  I  small  or  less  important  school 

North  Carolina,  i  small  or  less  important 

school 

Afro-American  Presbyterian  Church: 

South  Carolina,  i  small  or  less  important 

school 

Church  of  Christ  Sanctified: 

Mississippi,  i  small  or  less  important  school . 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  (local): 

Georgia,  i  small  or  less  important  school 


Hinds 

Vance . . . 
Richland. 


Bedford... 

McLennan. 

Ohio*.... 


Butler. . 
Bradley. 
Hopkins. 


Chowan. 


Craven 
Rowan. 


Lancaster. 

York 

Dinwiddle. 


Jefferson 
Crisp 


Claiborne. 
Marshall. . 


Madison. 
Smith... 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


250 
176 

450 
12 

lOI 

286 
193 

1,207 

48 

137 
77 
44 

109 


134 
191 

30 

239 

183 
18 

45 


h3^3 
i,o82 

231 


220 
80 

128 

20 

164 

242 

131 

2X8 

no 

22 
22 


Ele- 
mentary. 


25 

130 
80 


170 

3a 
124 

304 
12 

78 
213 

13 
923 

48 

"3 
68 

24 
93 


120 
48 
30 

218 

15s 
18 

36 


1,036 

805 
231 

165 
80 

I30 

30 

146 

200 

131 
139 

35 

22 
22 


122 
80 


Sec- 
ondary. 


80 


52 

146 


23 
60 

"5 

267 
367 


24 

9 
30 

16 


14 
126 


21 
38 


367 
367 


55 


8 


18 
42 


69 

75 


8 


Col- 
lege. 


13 
65 

17 
17 


17 


10 
10 


zo 


^SUte. 
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TaUe  v.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Teachers  and  workera. 

NamcolicliooL 

Total. 

Color. 

Sex. 

Kind  of  work. 

WUte. 

Nesfo. 

Male. 

Pe- 
inale. 

Aca- 
demic 

Indua* 
trial. 

Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 

Other 
worlc 

Total,  IK7  schooU 

828 

534 
304 

474 
202 

272 

3 

5 

43 

4 
4 

6 
13 

II 

8 

4 

3 
4 
6 

34 

2 

5 

3 

7 

47 

5 

4 

5 

5 

44 

4 
35 

12 

8 
12 

6 
14 

2 
2 

3 
3 

3 

826 
532 
304 

47a 
300 

372 

3 

5 

43 

4 
4 

6 
13 

9 

8 

4 

3 
4 
6 

34 

3 

5 

3 

7 

47 

5 

4 

5 

5 

44 

4 
35 

12 

8 
12 

6 
14 

331 
228 

103 

159 
67 

92 

I 

I 
16 

z 

X 
3 

4 

3 

3 

I 

2 

3 
9 

I 

I 

3 
17 

5 

I 

2 
I 

13 

I 
8 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

497 
296 

30I 

315 

135 

180 

2 

4 
27 

3 
3 

4 
9 

ZI 

5 

2 

2 
2 

3 
a5 

I 

4 

3 

5 

30 

3 

3 

4 

31 

3 
27 

8 

4 
9 
4 
9 

727 
438 
299 

445 
177 

268 

3 

5 

43 

4 
4 

6 
13 

8 

8 

4 

3 

4 

5 

31 

2 

5 

3 

5 

47 

5 

4 

4 

4 

44 

4 
35 

9 

8 

12 

6 

14 

44 

39 

5 

30 
16 

4 

4 
4 

53 
53 

60  large  or  important  schools 

93  small  or  less  important  schools. . . . 
Baptist  local  conventions: 

Total,  no  schools 

2 
2 

7 

7 

31  large  or  important  schools . . 
79  small   or   less   important 
schools 

Alabama — 

Livingston  Colored  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute 

Union  Springs  Normal  School . . . 
13  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Arkansas — 

Oonsolidoted  White  River  Acad- 
emy   

Immanuel  Industrial  Institute . . 

South  East  Baptist  Industrial 
Academy 

4  small  or  less  important  schools . . 
District      of      Columbia— National 
Training  School  for  Women  and 
Girls 

3 

I 

Florida — 

Florida  Institute 

3  small  or  less  important  schools . . 
Georgia — 

Cabin  Creek  High  School 

Central  City  Coflese 

Rome  High  and  Industnal  School 
*   9  small  or  less  important  schools . . 
Kentucky,  a  small  or  less  important 
schools 

I 

3 

Louisiana — 

Howe  Institute 

Israel  Academy 

Mansfield  Academy 

2 

13  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Maryland,  a  small  or  less  important 
sdiools 

Mississippi-^- 

Baptist  Industrial  High  School . . 
Natchez  Collefl[e 

I 
I 

Sardis  Industnal  College 

9  small  or  less  important  schools . . 
North  Carolina — 

Rich  Square  Academy 

14  small  or  less  important  schools . 
South  Carolina — 

Bettis  Academy 

z 

I 

z 

Friendship  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College 

Morris  College 

Seneca  Institute 

5  small  or  less  important  schools  . . 

3^ 

TaUe  V.' 


MUlll 


NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

>LS  MAIM'AINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATI(»f  AL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Nome  of  schooL 


Teachers  and  worken. 


Total. 


Color. 


Wlute. 


Baptist  local  conventions — Contimied. 
Tennessee,  Nelson-Mary  Academy. . . 
Texas — 

Central  Texas  College 

East  Texas  Academy 

Fort    Worth     Industrial     and 

Mechanical  College 

Guadaloupe  College 

Houston  College 

2  small  or  less  important  schools . . 
Viiginia — 

Corey  Memorial  Institute 

Pittsylvania  Normal ,  Industrial , 

and  Collegiate  Institute 

Rappahannock  Industrial  Acad- 
emy   

Virginia  Theok^cal  Seminary 

and  Cdllege 

5  small  or  less  important  schools  . . 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church: 

Total,  z  laige  or  more  important 

school 

North  Carolina,  Kinston  College 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  17  schoob 

13  Uige  or  important  schools. . 
4    small    or    less    important 

schools 

Alabama,  Payne  University 

Arkansas,  Shorter  College 

Florida — 

Edward  Waters  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school  . 
Geoi^a — 

Morris  Brown  University 

Paine  Institute 

Central  Park  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute 

Kentucky,  x  small  or  less  important 

school 

Louisiana,   Lampton  Literary  and 

Industrial  College 

Mississippi — 

Campbell  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school. . 

North  Carolina,  Kittrell  College 

South  Carolina — 

Allen  Univeraty 

I  small  or  less  important  school. . 
Tennessee,  Tiuner  Normal  School . . . 

Texas,  Paul  Quinn  College 

Northern  States,  Wilbenorce  Uni- 
versity   

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church: 

Total,  IX  schools 

9  large  or  important  schools. . . 
2  small    or    less    important 
schools 


8 

7 
8 

9 

13 

5 

3 

5 

15 
19 


4 
4 

187 
181 

6 

13 
14 

16 

I 


'I 


3 
6 

14 

z 

12 

20 

z 

IZ 

IS 
19 

77 
74 


Negro. 


Z2 
8 

7 
8 

9 
12 

5 
3 

5 

15 
19 


4 
4 

Z87 
z8i 

6 

13 
14 

16 
z 


29 
6 


3 
6 

14 

z 

Z2 

20 

Z 

zz 

15 
19 

77 
74 

3 


Sex. 


Hale. 


4 
3 

3 
3 
4 
3 

I 

2 
I 

9 
9 


98 

95 

3 
4 
8 

8 


z6 

2 

3 

z 


7 
z 

5 

9 

z 

S 
9 

z6 

36 

35 


Fe- 
male. 


8 
5 

4 
5 
5 
9 

4 

z 


6 
zo 


2 

2 

89 
86 

3 

9 
6 

8 

z 

13 

4 

3 
2 

3 
7 


7 
zz 


6 
6 


41 
39 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
deqiic. 


9 

7 

7 
6 

6 

zz 


Z2 
19 


4 
4 

143 
137 

6 

Z2 
13 

z6 

z 

14 

6 


3 
6 

zz 

z 
zo 

17 

z 

6 

zz 


62 

59 


Indus- 
trial. 


z 
z 


2 
3 
Z 


9 
9 


9 
I 


9 
9 


Asri- 

cisl- 

tural. 


I 
I 


Z 
Z 


Other 
work. 


34 
34 


IS 


3 

3 

zo 

5 
5 
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Table  V.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOABDS-CoDtinued. 


Name  ol  acliool. 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
Continued. 
Alabama,    Lomax    Hannon    High 

School 

Arkansas,  Walters  Institute 

Kentucky,  Atkinson  College 

North  Carolina — 

Edenton's  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College 

Eastern  North  Carolina  Indus- 
trial Academr 

Livinestone  College 

X  small  or  less  important  school . 
South  Carolina — 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial 

College 

Clinton  Collie 

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important 

school 

Virginia,    Dinwiddie    Agricultural 

and  Industrial  School 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  9  schools 

'  Six  large  or  important  schools . 
Three  small  or  leas  important 

schools 

Alabama: 

Miles  Memorial  CoUese 

One  small  or  less  Important 

school 

Georgia: 

Holsey  Academy 

One  small  or  lessimportantachool 

Louisiana,  Homer  Collie 

Mississippi,    Mississippi    Industrial 

College 

Oklahoma,  i  small  or  less  important 

school 

Tennessee,  Lane  Collie 

Texas,  Texas  College 

Methodist  Espiscopal  local  conventions: 
Total,  2  small  or  less  important 

schools 

Fknida,  z  small  or  less  important 

school 

North  Carolina,  x  small  or  less  im- 
portant school 

AfrO'Ameriean  Presbyterian  Church: 
South  Carolina,  x  small  or  less  important 

school 

Church  of  Christ  SancUJied: 
Mismasippi,  x  small  or ! 
school 


small  or  less  important 


Senenth  Day  Adventist  Church  (local): 
Georgia,  x  small  or  less  important 
school 


Total. 


8 

5 
6 


6 
ao 

I 


8 
9 


72 
9 


14 


5 

2 

7 
12 

J 

4 

IS 
zo 


Teachers  and  worker*. 


Color. 


White. 


Negro. 


8 

5 
6 


6 

90 

I 


8 
9 


79 

63 
9 


14 


5 

2 

7 
12 

4 

IS 
10 


Male. 


3 

3 

2 


3 
12 


4 
3 


32 
29 

3 


6 

z 
2 

3 

4 


2 
8 
6 


z 
z 


Fe- 
male. 


s 

2 

4 


3 
8 


4 
6 

z 

3 

40 

34 
6 

8 


3 

2 

4 
8 

2 

7 
4 


3 
3 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca* 
demic. 


7 
4 
6 


5 
II 

z 


8 

8 


60 

SI 
9 


zz 


5 

2 

7 
zo 

4 

Z2 

6 


4 
4 


Indus- 
trial. 


z 
z 


z 
3 


5 
5 


2 
z 


Asri- 

cul- 

tural. 


Other 
woric. 


7 

7 


z 
3 
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Table  V.-SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Continued. 


Name  ol  idiooL 


Total,  i^j  schools 

60  large  or  important  schools 

93  small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  local  conventions: 

Total,  zio  schools 

31  lai^e  or  important  schools 

79  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

Livingston  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute 

Union  Springs  Normal  School 

13  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas — 

Consolidated  White  River  Academy 

Immanuel  Industrial  Institute 

South  East  Baptist  Industrial  Academy . . 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

District    of    Columbia — National    Training 

School  for  Women  and  Girls 

Florida — 

Florida  Institute 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Georgia — 

Cabin  Creek  High  School 

Central  City  College 

Rome  High  and  Industrial  School 

9  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky,  2  small  or  less  important  schools. . . 
Louisiana — 

Howe  Institute 

Israel  Academy 

Mansfield  Academy 

13  small  or  less  important  schools 

Maryland — 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Mississippi — 

Baptist  Industrial  High  School 

Natchez  College 

Sardis  Industrial  College 

Q  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina — 

Rich  Souare  Academy 

14  small  or  less  important  schools 

South  Carolina — 

Bettis  Academy 

Friendship  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Morris  CoIlejE^e 

Seneca  Institute 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee,  Nelson-Mary  Academy 

Texas- 
Central  Texas  College 

East  Texas  Academy 

Fort  Worth  Industrial  and  Mechanical 

College 

Guadaloupe  College 

Houston  College 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 


Income  for  current 


Total. 


tsSo,  933 

288,  459 

9a,  474 

181,914 
99,040 
82, 874 


875 
1,600 

ZI,6l2 

2i39o 
1,675 
2,136 

4,725 
8,981 

3,521 
1,575 

1,285 
1,672 
2,600 
8,667 

1,500 

2, 100 

855 
3,200 

15,396 


900 

4,044 

1,623 

13, 184 

1,300 
14, 340 

2,817 
4,900 

3,525 
850 

3,100 

1,000 

5, 186 
5,500 

4,200 

5,000 

4,254 
4,000 


Tuition. 


$74,966 
51,448 
23, 518 

41,372 
19,604 
21,768 


Church 
boards. 


400 
1,979 

300 
1,105 

1,447 
1,300 

3,000 

923 
200 

685 

307 
270 

2,760 
750 

900 

380 
200 

4,985 


$224, 456 

171,425 
53,031 

112, 142 
64,  261 
47,88x 


350 
1,200 
8,668 

2,015 

255 
689 

3,175 
5,720 

x,959 
z,  200 

600 


100 

544 

462 

4,836 


1,500 
4,132 


1,200 

200 

1,000 

9,236 


700 

3,500 

675 
6,403 


tV^«, 


^8,903 

31,87s 

7,028 

14,564 
9,436 
5,128 


425 
594 


2,3" 


1,008 

X,  000 

300 

690 
100 


1,500 

1,200 
400 
300 
500 


8,922 

1,400 
3,500 

2,525 
500 

1,935 
600 

5,186 
4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

850 

1,700 


75 


150 


175 


1,230 
830 

125 
750 


1,000 
250 


145 

572 
2,131 

1, 100 
100 


3,104 


Other 


$42,608 

33,711 
8,897 

13, 836 

5,739 
8,097 


100 


371 


315 
100 

261 
639 


135 
1,650 


275 
000 

925 


1,000 


100 


486 
1,800 

728 
976 

317 
292 


50 

475 
300 


600 
1,800 
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Table  V.^SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Coiit|Dued. 


Name  of  icfaooL 


Baptist  local  convgnttotu — Cantiiiiied. 
Vixginia — 

Corey  Memorial  Institute 

Pitt^lvania  Normal,  Industrial,  and  Col- 
legiate Institute 

Rappahannock  Industrial  Academy 

Virgmia  Theological  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege  

5  small  or  leas  important  schools 

Fret  Will  Baptist  Church: 

Total,  z  large  or  more  important  school 

North  Carolina,  Kinston  College 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  17  schools 

13  lar|fi;e  or  important  schools 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  Payne  University 

Arkansas,  Sliorter  College 

Florida — 

Edward  Waters  College 

X  small  or  leas  important  school , 

Georgia — 

Morris  Brown  University 

Paine  Institute 

Central  Park  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute  

Kentucky,  i  small  or  less  important  school. .., 
Louisiana,  Lampton  Literary  and  Industrial 

College 

Mississippi — 

Campbell  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

North  Carolina,  Kittrell  College 

South  Carolina — 

Allen  University 

z  small  or  less  important  school 

Tennessee,  Turner  Normal  School 

Texas,  Paul  Quiim  College 

Northern  States,  Wilberforce  University 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  II  schools 

9  large  or  important  schools 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  Lomax  Hannon  High  School 

Arkansas,  Walters  Institute 

Kentucky,  Atkinson  College 

North  Carolina — 

Edenton  Normal  and  Industrial  College  . 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Industrial  Acad- 


laoomc  for  current  expenses. 


emy 

Livinptone  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

South  Carolina — 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Clinton  College 

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important  school. . 
Virginia,  Dinwiddle  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial School 


Toul. 


$1, 656 

1,4" 

16,422 

4,775 

1,700 
1,700 

129,  778 
127,438 

a,  350 
6,500 

8,416 

18,  701 
200 

"» 583 
2,050 

a,  815 
ii5<» 

*  1,500 

8,000 

450 
9,046 

16,  702 
200 

4,737 

8,064 

28,314 

37,600 
36, 850 

750 

4,074 

1,047 
2,821 

1,417 

1,650 

19, 201 

250 

1,900 

1,740 

500 


Tuition. 


3,000 


i456 

495 
400 

1,432 

1,457 

aoo 
aoo 

23, 285 

22,985 

300 

x,5oo 

a,5«6 

I,  aoo 


2,904 
300 

250 
150 

300 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

2,000 
50 

237 
3,248 

6,530 

4,039 

3,8«9 
150 

949 

447 
a77 

aoo 

too 

786 

50 

400 
480 
100 

250 


Churdi 
bowrds. 


$1,200 

925 
1,012 


14,000 
2,510 


75,944 

73,894 
2,050 

5iOOO 

900 

13,700 
200 

7,«63 
1,750 

2,000 
1,350 

1,000 

7,000 

350 

7,901 

X2,  000 

ISO 

4,000 

1,016 

9,764 

19,088 
18,488 

600 

2,585 

600 

1,501 

792 

1,450 

8,386 

200 

400 

524 
400 

2,250 


Donar 
tions. 


$1,000 
808 

1,500 
1,500 

10, 070 
10, 070 


5,000 

56 


150 

265 


145 


2,000 


500 

1,954 

10,869 
10,869 


500 
1,043 

425 

xoo 
8,  loi 


aoo 


500 


Other 


$I4X 


20,  479 
20, 479 


3,745 
1,666 


300 


200 


70a 


3,800 
10,066 

3,604 
3,604 


40 


1,928 


900 
736 


>  Estuxistrd* 
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TaWe  v.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-Contmued. 


Name  of  achooL 


Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  9  schools 

Six  laige  or  important  schools 

Three  small  or  less  important  schools . 
Alabama: 

Miles  Memorial  College 

One  small  or  less  important  school 

Georgia: 

Holsey  Academy 

One  small  or  less  important  school 

Louisiana,  Homer  College 


Mississippi,  Mississippi  Industrial  College. .. 

school 


Oklahoma,  i  small  or  less  important 

Tennessee,  Lane  College 

Texas,  Texas  College 

Methodist  Episcopal  local  conventions: 

Total,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Florida,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

North  Carolina,  i  small  or  less  important  school 
Afro-American  Presbyterian  Church: 

South  Carolina,  x  small  or  less  important  school 
Church  of  Christ  Sanctified: 

Mississippi,  i  smaU  or  less  important  school . . . 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  (local): 

Georgia,  i  small  or  less  important  school 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


ToUl. 


23,441 
2,550 

3»«>4 
950 

2,OCO 

300 

2,400 

3,672 

1,300 
8,600 

3*765 

450 
450 


1,500 

1,500 

500 


Tiutioa. 


Ss,  470 

4,770 
700 

1,589 
300 

500 
100 
400 
2,016 
300 


265 

50 
50 


zoo 


200 


250 


Church 
boards. 


$16, 632 

14,  782 
1,850 

1,390 
650 

1,500 
200 
2,000 
1,278 
x,ooo 

5,  "4 
3»50o 

400 
400 


250 


Dona- 
tions. 


$1,400 
500 


Other 


$3,889 
3,889 


25 


378 
3»486 


800 


Name  of  school. 


Total,  ijj  schools 

60  large  or  important  schools 

93  small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  local  conventions: 

Total,  no  schools 

31  large  or  important  schools 

79  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama — 

Livingston  Colored  Normal   and   Industrial 

Institute 

Union  Springs  Normal  School 

12  small  or  less  important  schools 

Arkansas — 

Consolidated  White  River  Academy 

Immanuel  Industrial  Institute 

South  East  Baptist  Industrial  Academy 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

District  of  Columbia — ^National  Training  School 

for  Women  and  Girls 

Florida — 

Florida  Institute 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$2,  305,  054 

I,  976,  604 

328,  450 

821,  295 

539,  545 
281,  750 


3,000 

4,300 

46,000 

20,000 

5,000 
7,000 
8,350 

42,500 

25,000 
10,000 


School  plant. 


$2, 168,  717 

1, 840,  267 

328, 450 

821,295 

539,  545 
281,  750 


3,000 

4,300 

46,000 

20,000 
5,000 
7,000 

8,350 

42,500 

25,000 
10,000 


Endoivment. 


$74, 837 
74,837 


Other 
property. 


$61,500 
61,500 
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Table  v.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS-^Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Bap  list  local  conventions — Continued. 
Georgia — 

Cabin  Ctcek  Hieh  School 

Central  City  College 

Rome  High  and  Industrial  School 

9  small  or  less  important  schools 

Kentucky,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Louisiana — 

Howe  Institute 

Israel  Academy ^ 

Mansfield  Academy 

13  small  or  less  important  schools 

Maryland — 

3  small  or  leas  important  schools 

Mississippi — 

Baptist  Industrial  High  School 

Natchez  Colle^ 

Sardis  Industrial  College 

p  small  or  less  important  schools 

North  Carolina — 

Rich  Sauare  Academy 

14  small  or  less  important  schools 

South  Carolina — 

Bettis  Academy 

Friendship  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Morris  College 

Seneca  Institute 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Tennessee,  Nelson-Mary  Academy 

Texas- 
Central  Texas  College 

East  Texas  Academy 

Fort  Worth  Industrial  and  Mechanical  College . 

Guadaloujpe  College 

Houston  College 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Virginia — 

Corey  Memorial  Institute 

Pittsylvania  Normal,  Industrial,  and  Collegiate 
Institute 

Rappahannock  Industrial  Academy 

Viiginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College 

5  small  or  less  important  schools 

Free  Will  Baptist  Church: 


Total,  X  large  or  more  important  school. 

>lles:e 


North  Carolina,  Kinston  College 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  17  schools 

13  laree  or  important  schools 

4  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  Payne  University 

Arkansas,  Shorter  College 

Florida — 

Edward  Waters  College 

z  small  or  less  important  school 

Georgia — 

Morris  Brown  University 

Paine  Institute 

Central  Park  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


18, 

l6yOOO 

a,  500 
8,300 

14,000 
1,400 

5»9<» 
54i000 


School  plant. 


$8,000 
16,000 

25,900 
8,300 

14,000 

x,4O0 

5»9oo 

S4iOOO 


9,000 

36,300 

3*650 

3a»740 

5»ooo 
S5»3oo 

3«»5oo 
i3»5oo 
25,000 
11,500 
13*500 
S»ooo 

40,000 

23, 335 
16,500 
50,000 
30,000 
9,000 

10,500 

5.  "o 

X3»  250 
56,000 
18,760 

15,000 
15,000 

800,609 

790, 109 

10, 500 

35»6oo 

39, 633 

43,000 
1,500 


150,000 
zo,  000 

20,300 


9,000 
36,200 

3*650 
32,740 

S»ooo 
55»3oo 

32*500 
13*500 
25,000 
11,500 
13*500 
5*000 

40, 000 
23,335 
16,500 
50,000 
30  000 
9,000 

10,500 

S,I30 

13*  250 
56,000 
18,760 

15,000 
15,000 

730, 772 

730, 373 

zo,  500 

35*600 

29,  633 

43*000 
1,500 

Z35,000 

zo,  000 

20,300 


Bndowment. 


$69,  837 
69,837 


25,000 


Other 
property. 


46927**— Bull.  38—17- 


-23 
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Table  V.— SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  COLORED  DENOMINATIONAL  BOABDS-ContJiiued. 


Name  of  ichool. 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — Continued. 

Kentucky,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Louisiana,  Lampton  Literary  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege  

Mississippi — 

Campbell  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

North  Camlina,  KittrcU  College 

South  Carolina — 

Allen  University 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

Tennessee,  Turner  Normal  School 

Texas,  Paul  Quinn  College 

Northern  States,  Wilberforce  University 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church: 

Total,  II  schools 

9  large  or  important  schools 

2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama,  Lomax  Hannon  High  School 

Arkansas,  Walters  Institute 

Kentucky,  Atkinson  College 

North  Carolina — 

Edenton*s  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Eastern  North  Carolina  Industrial  Academy. . . 

Livinntone  College 

X  small  or  less  important  school 

South  Carolina — 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Clinton  College 

Tennessee,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Virginia,  Dinwiddie  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

School 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

Total,  9  schools 

6  large  or  important  schools 

3  small  or  less  important  schools 

Alabama: 

Miles  Memorial  College 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

Geoigia: 

Holsey  Academy 

I  small  or  less  important  school 

Louisiana,  Homer  College 

Mississippi,  Mississippi  Industrial  College 

Oklahoma,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Tennessee,  Lane  College 

Texas,  Texas  College 

Methodist  Episcopal  local  conventions: 

Total,  2  small  or  less  important  schools 

Florida,  I  small  or  less  important  school 

North  Carolina,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Afro-American  Presbyterian  Church: 

South  Carolina,  i  small  or  less  important  school . . . 
Church  of^  Christ  Sanctified: 

Mississippi,  i  small  or  less  important  school 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  {local): 

Georgia,  i  small  or  less  important  school. 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$7,  COO 
10, 150 

45f  500 

1,500 
61,500 

82,000 

500 

48,400 

97,000 

I57»037 

316,950 

309, 950 
7,000 

25,450 

6,200 

12,600 

3,550 

7,000 

207, 400 

1,500 

14,000 

15,000 

5,500 

18, 750 

328, 200 

322,000 

6,200 

58,000 
2,400 

6,000 
2,500 
12,000 
87,000 
1,300 
89,000 
70,000 

6,000 
1,500 

4,500 

7,000 


10,000 


School  plant. 


$7,000 

10, 150 

34,500 

1,500 

61,500 

82,000 

Soo 

45,700 

97,000 

"5,900 

250, 450 

243, 450 
7,000 

25, 450 
6,  200 

12,600 

3,550 

7,000 

140,900 

1,500 

14,000 

15,000 

5,500 

18,  750 

328, 200 

322,000 

6,  200 

58,000 
2,400 

6,000 
2,500 
12,000 
87,000 
1,300 
89,000 
70,000 

6,000 
1,500 
4,500 

7,000 


10,000 


Badownent. 


$11,000 


2,700 

31,137 

5,000 
5,000 


5,000 


Other 
property. 


$61,500 
61,500 


61,500 
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TABi,n  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES. 

Alabama. 


Ownctship  and  oantroL 


AUschoolt  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denomin  ztional  schools 

Lafge  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Lxirgt  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Chiu-ch  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  (pongrefrational) 

Board  of  Freedmen  s  Missions  (United  Presbyterian) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  (Presbyterian) 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . . 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  (Presb3rterian) 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  hocal  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Num- 
ber of 
•diools. 


74 
40 

34 

2 
Z 
Z 

38 
34 
^3 

zz 

Z2 

4Q 

23 

3^ 
22 

Z 

z 

6 
6 

3 
z 
z 
z 

z 

Z 
P 

z 

8 

iB 

5 

I 

1 
2 
1 

13 

Z2 

Z 


Coimted  ttttcndanoe. 


Total 

BIcmen- 
tary. 

12,308 

13,7(^7 

zo,  3z8 

8,836 

3»479 
97s 

3,47a 

754 

364 

Z79 

12^  8IQ 

575 

i^  554 

9,340 

8,083 

4,887 

3,47a 

4>4^5 

3,545 

3,077 

1,34a 

1,338 

7,PJ« 

7,139 

5,795 

5,005 

a,S37 
5,017 

a,z34 

4>99S 

4,702 

4,083 

368 

z6z 

Z93 

Z7Z 

1,714 

1,445 

Z,033 

954 

3" 

a95 

705 

677 

50 

50 

93 

85 

Z9Q 

139 

Z06 

76 

51 

30 

915 

9^5 

80 

80 

835 

835 

2,3^5 

2,141 

r,o93 

Q22 

265 

308 

137 

"3 

471 

436 

330 

i6s 

If  222 

If2Ip 

1,14a 

1.139 

80 

80 

ary. 


h444 

1,437 

7 
224 

85 

139 
1,220 

i,az3 

7 
472 
468 

4 
748 

745 

3 

574 

574 
Z07 

3Z 

334 

68 
z6 
38 


8 

51 
30 

3Z 


^74 
17Z 

57 
24 
35 
55 
3 
3 


Col- 
lege. 


45 
45 


45 
45 


45 

45 


45 
45 


45 
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A  labatna — Continued . 


Owncfship  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  pubUc  control 

Land-grant  school 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society . 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal). 

American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 
gregational)  

Board  of  Preedmen's  Missions  (United 

Presbyterian) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  (Presby- 
terian)   

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church f 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions . . . . 
Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  (Presby- 
terian)   

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .... 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church . 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Teacfaets  uid  woiLcii. 


Total. 


752 

651 
zoz 

58 

593 

ZOI 

331 
397 

3f^3 
296 

67 

274 

253 
21 


85 

58 

23 

17 
6 

6 

II 
10 

5 
21 

2 

19 

89 

43 

13 
8 

8 

14 
46 

43 
3 


Color. 


White. 


143 
124 

19 

2 


2 
141 
122 

19 
^3 
23 


118 

99 

^§ 
118 

99 

1 


57 


13 

7 
6 


10 

5 
19 


19 


Negro. 


609 

5^7 
82 

56 
27 
29 

553 

471 
82 

308 
274 

34 
24s 

197 

156 

154 
20 

7 

3a 

58 
10 

10 

'**6 

II 


89 

43 

13 
8 

8 
14 


43 
3 


Male 


3Q9 
280 

29 

23 

15 
8 

286 

257 
29 

177 

166 

II 

109 

91 
18 

76 
8 

I 

17 
22 


2 
6 

2 

4 
6 

5 
I 


32 

15 

4 

3 

2 

6 

17 
16 


Pe- 

male. 


443 

371 

72 

35 

12 

4C^ 

336 

72 

154 

131 

23 

^54 
205 

49 
^97 

13 


72 

36 
20 

15 
4 

7 
4 


20 


19 

^l 
28 

9 

5 
6 

8 

29 

27 

2 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


459 

359 
100 

38 

IS 

23 
421 

321 
100 

138 

loS 

283 
216 

67 
199 

178 

16 


63 

37 

14 

14 
4 

4 

8 

7 

5 
21 


19 

12 

7 
8 

II 

46 

43 
3 


Indtifl- 
trial. 


"3 
"3 


r3 

7 
6 

100 

100 


54 
54 


46 


44 

44 

2 


10 


19 


3 

I 

I 

I 
3 


2 
2 


ALgricul- 
tural. 


23 
23 


I 

1 


22 

22 


18 
18 


4 

4 


4 
4 


other 
work. 


r57 
156 

z 
6 

4 

2 

151 
150 

z 

I2T 
Z20 

Z 

30 
30 


27 
27 

3 


IS 

z 

6 


3 

3 
I 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  IHGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATE^-Omtd. 

Alabama — Continued. 


Ownership  and  oontnl. 


AllschooU  in  iheStaU 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 

cop^) 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional)  

Board  ot  Preedmen's  Missions  (United  Presby- 
terian^  

Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  ^Presbyterian). 
Board  of  Missions  of  t}ie  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Woman 's  Board  of  Missions 

Preedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  (Presbyterian). 

Catholic  Board  of  Missbns 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Inooine  for  cuirent  expouci. 


TotiO. 


$605,26$ 
576, 367 
38,898 
50,709 
29,309 
a  1,500 
554.556 

S25»  658 
28,898 

369,544 
35*,  27a 

11,373 
185, 012 
167, 386 

17, 626 

156,397 

J5^»  333 

9»479 

41485 

63»  552 

30,648 
10, 116 

7»3«> 
8,000 

2,5" 

5,657 

13, 384 
7,300 

5f064 


5,064 

16, 053 

6,500 
4,074 

2,475 

3,004 

J2, 562 

ZI,6l3 

950 


Tuition. 


$57,260 

51,077 

6,183 

5,660 

z,  660 

4,000 

51,600 

45, 417 
6,183 

26,203 

33,299 

3,904 

25,397 
33,118 

3,379 
18,680 
18,680 

1,378 

1,334 
",947 

1,154 
325 

Z,300 


1,343 
300 


6,717 

4,438 
1,500 

949 

400 

1,589 
2,279 

1,979 
300 


Church 
boftfds. 


Donations. 


$129, 711     $237, 345 

"5,329        233,790 

H,  382  3f  555 


129,711  I 

"5,329 
14, 383 


129, 711 

"5,329 

14, 382 

109,868 

104, 804 

4,000 

2,995 

37,704 

18,194 
9,630 

6,000 
8,000 

2,441 

3,900 

8,950 
4,000 

5*064 


5,064 

'P,  843 
10,525 

5,000 

2,585 
1,550 
1,390 
9f3iS 
8,668 
650 


2 37 f  345 

233, 790 

3,555 
213,887 

310,936 

3,961 

23, 45S 
33,864 

594 

2h939 

21, 939 
3,776 

35 
13,408 

1,380 
95 

100 


71 

148 
2,006 
3,000 


1,5^9 
925 


500 
425 


594 
594 


Other 


$180,949 

176, 171 

4,778 

45,049 

27, 549 

17,500 

135,900 

131,  123 
4,778 

i^,  454 
125, 047 

6,446 
6,07s 

371 
5f9io 
5,910 

1,425 
39Z 

1,493 


76 


1,367 
1,328 


536 
165 


40 
100 

25 
371 
371 
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A  labama — Ccmtiniied . 


Ownenhip  and  contrcrf. 


A II  schools  in  ths  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  achoob 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Stis^n  Society 

American  Chm-ch  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 
American  Missionary  Association  (Con^gational). 
Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  (United  Presby- 
terian^  

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  (Presbyterian) 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Qiurch 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools , 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  (Presbyterian) 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards , 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


55, 70P,  S75 
.  5, 61S,  575 

94,300 

252,  soo 

182, 500 

70,000 

5, 457  y  375 
Si  363, 075 

94,300 
4, 279,  s(^ 
4, 233, 666 

45>Q«> 
1, 177,  Bog 
1,129,409 

48,400 
J,  ooj,  osg 

h  003,  OSQ 

83,000 

22,000 

546, 769 

73, 650 
55, 000 

52,500 
25,000 

8,875 

43,500 

42, 765 
51,000 


^74, 750 

126,350 
35»6oo 

95,450 
7,300 
58,000 
48,400 
46,000 
2,400 


Plant. 


$3, 005, 449 

2,911,149 

94,300 

252,  soo 

182,  soo 

70,000 

2, 752, 949 

2,658,649 

94,300 

/, 74d,  068 

1,698,168 

45,900 

J,  008, 881 

960, 481 

48,400 

S34.  r3i 
83,000 

22,000 
377,841 

73,  <^5o 
55,000 

52,500 
75,000 

8,875 

42,500 

42, 765 

51,000 


174, 750 
126, 3S0 

35,600 

25,450 
7,300 
58,000 
48,400 
46,600 
2,400 


Bodoiwiiient. 


$2,  240,  9^8 
2,  240,  978 


2,  240,  9^8 
2,240,978 


2,  072,  OSO 
2,  072,  050 


168,  928 
168,  928 


168,  928 
168,  928 


168,  928 


Other 
property. 


$463,  44^ 

463, 448 


4^3>44S 
463,448 


4^3, 44S 
463,448 
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Table  VI.— PMVATE  AND  fflGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Arkansas. 


Ownenhip  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  Siate 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  urider  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mis^n  Society 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. . . 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman 's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church: . . 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  local  conventions 


Num- 
ber oi 


IS 
I 

I 

26 

XI 

IS 

2 


a 

24 
II 

13 

1 

a 
I 
I 
I 

9 
6 

3 

9 

5 
I 

I 

3 
4 

4 


Counted  attendance. 


TotaL 


3y^3 
3,363 

1,010 

170 

170 

3»o93 
1,010 

70 


70 
3y033 

2f093 
940 

»fi3J 

h479 

313 

375 

439 

fSa 


(^= 


6s2 

399 

253 
go2 

014 

a  19 

77 

318 

288 

a88 


Elemen- 
tary. 


2,716 
i,7aa 

994 

'JO 
130 

2,586 

i»S92 

994 

70 


1.592 

924 

1,766 

1,114 
x8i 

341 
a68 

324 


Second- 
ary. 


505 

489 
16 

40 

40 

465 

449 
16 


652 

399 
253 
750 
47S 
138 
68 
383 
272 
37a 


46s 

449 
16 

313 

3^3 
119 

34 
132 

38 


•   •  •  • 


I3fi 

91 

9 

16 
16 


Col- 
lege. 


52 
52 


52 
52 


52 

52 


52 

52 
13 


39 


Ownership  and  contrd. 


Teachers  and  worken. 

t 


Total. 


All  schools  in  the  State 153 

Large  or  important  schools 109 

Small  or  less  important  schools 44 

Schools  under  public  control 12 

Land-grant  schools 13 

Schools  ur^er  private  control 14Z 

Large  or  important  schools 97 

Small  or  less  important  schools ;  44 

Independent  schools 2 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools i  a 


Color. 


White. 


20 

7 
13 


20 

7 
13 


Necro. 


133 
loa 

31 
12 

13 

I2Z 

90 

31 

2 


Sex. 


Kind  of  work. 


Male 


56 

47 

9 

7 

7 

49 
40 

9 
I 


Fe- 
male. 


97 
63 

35 

5 

5 
pa 

57 

35 
I 


Aca- 
demic. 


124 

80 

44 

9 

9 

ri5 

71 

44 

2 


Indua- 
txiaL 


17 
17 


3 

3 

r4 
14 


Agricul- 
ture. 


Other 
work. 


12 

13 


12 

13 


1  T19  pupils  at  Adeline  Smith  Home  included  with  Philander  Smith  College. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Arkafisas — Continued. 


Ownenhip  and  control. 


Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Lar^  or  important  schools , 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid   Society  of  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's    Home    Mission    Society    of 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  tor  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

■  Under  Negro  detlominational  boards .  . . 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  local  conventions 


Teadien  and  workers. 


Total. 


97 
42 

93 
64 
z8 

13 


IS 

16 


3 
z6 

33 

14 

5 

14 
13 
13 


Color. 


White. 


20 

7 

13 
20 

7 


I 
13 


13 


Negro. 


119 
90 
29 

73 
57 
18 

12 

IS 
zo 

2 
16 

z6 


46 

33 

14 

5 

14 
13 
13 


Male. 


48^ 
40 
8 
29 

25 
8 


8 

S 


4 
4 


15 
8 

3 
4 
4 
4 


Fe- 
male. 


9^ 

S7 
34 
64 

39 
zo 

8 

7 
zz 

3 

25 
/ 

Z2 
13 

^o 
18 

6 

2 
zo 

9 
9 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


^^3 
71 
42 
69 
40 
zz 

zz 

zo 
8 


29 

z6 

13 
44 
3^ 
13 
4 
14 

13 


Indus- 
trial. 


^4 
14 


J2 
12 

4 


z 
3 


2 

2 
Z 

z 


Agriculr 
tural. 


Other 
work. 


12 

Z2 


12 
12 

3 


4 
5 


Ownership  and  oontroL 


All  schools  in  the  State .* 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  tinder  public'Control 

Land-jj^rant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Lary^e  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools , 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools , 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Society  of  Friends 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Totol. 


$86 y 340 

73»ii7 
I3i 223 
24,003 
241O03 

(^2,337 
49,  ZZ4 

i3i 223 
1,100 


1,  zoo 

(^If237 
49i 114 
12,  Z2^ 

40,848 
33 f 450 
iS»i09 

2,743 

9, 226 
4,115 


Tuition. 


$17. 183 

14, 842 

2,341 

335 

14,  507 

2,341 

525 


^^,  323 
14,  507 
Z|8z6 
9,208 
8,692 
3,380 

400 

4,349 
563 


Church 
boards. 


$31,  662 

21,845 

9,817 


31,662 

2Z,84S 
9,817 


3^  J  662 

21,845 
9,817 

24, 028 

17^386 

5f;825 

2,310 
2,994 


Donations. 


$8,  823 

7,898 
925 


8,823 
7,898 

925 

575 


o  575 
8,248 

7,898 

350 
3,023 

2,823 

400 


1,883 
540 


Other 
sources. 


$28,  672 

28,  532 

Z40 

23,668 

23.668 

5,004 

4,864 
Z40 


5,004 

4,864 
Z40 
4,  89 
4,549 
1,504 

33 


3,012 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  ACSOD  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-^Contd. 

A  fkansas — Continued . 


Inoome  for  curreat  cxpcaaes. 


Ownoihsp  znd  controL 


Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church.... 

Small  Of  Uss  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Frecdmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Churdi . . 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Smallor  less  important  schools 

Baptist  local  conventions 


TotaL 


$a, 257 

4,230 

8,416 

i|047 
6,901 

4,725 
4i725 


T«]itiaa. 


$516 


7tl^5 

5,  Si  5 
a,  516 

447 
3,852 

i,3«> 


Chitrdi 
boards. 


♦2,957 
6^642 

2,4X9 
4,230 

7f(^34 

4f4S9 
900 

600 

ai959 
3»i75 
3,^75 


Donations. 


$200 
90O 


5*075 
5»«» 


75 
ISO 

150 


other 


$40 
40 


425 
315 


3IS 
100 

ICO 


Ownership  and  controL 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  uruUr  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools , 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smdl  or  less  important  schoob 

Denominational  schoob 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smdl  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards , 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society , 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church 

Freedman'a  Aid  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's   Home    Mission    Society   of    Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools , 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 

Churtdh 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  local  conventions 


Value  ci  property. 


Total. 


$SI7y 678 

492, 128 

25, 550 
141, 456 

141,456 
376,222 

35o»  672 

25»  550 

3,700 


3.700 

372, 522 

350,672 

21,850 

296,350 

282 f 8so 

90,000 

26, 850 

72,300 
79,400 

14,300 
13,500 

76,172 

67, 822 

29, 622 

6,200 

32,000 

^,350 
fi,35o 


Plant. 


$4S2,  722 

427, 172 

25, 550 
111,500 
111,500 
J4I,  222 
315,672 

25, 550 

3,700 


Hndowment. 


3,700 

337,  522 

315,672 

21,850 

261 J 3S0 

247,  850 
90,000 

26, 850 

72,300 
44,400 

14,300 
13,500 

13,500 


76,172 

67, 822 

29, 622 

6,200 

32,000 

^,350 

8,350 


$35,000 
35,000 


35,000 
35»ooo 


35,000 
35,000 


35,000 
35,000 


35,000 


Other 
sources. 


$29, 956 
29»  952 


29, 956 
29, 9^56 


I  Piffurcs  not  availabte. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Dthware. 


OwacfBhip  and  oootioL 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. . 
Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  Ufuler  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smaller  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  boards  (small) 

Denominational  boards  (large) 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 


Num- 
ber of 
•chools. 


Counted  atteodanoe. 


Total 


4 

2 
2 
I 

I 

3 

I 

2 
2 
J 
I 


^73 

aa 

71 

102 
80 

23 
22 

80 
80 


Siciiieii' 
tary. 


102 
80 
22 


102 
80 
22 
22 

80 
80 


Secoor 
dary. 


Col- 
kge. 


71 
7x 


7^ 
7x 


Ownenhip  and  control. 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


Color. 


Sex. 


White. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. . 
Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  urSler  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smaller  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  boards  (smalt) 

Denominational  boards  (large) 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 


30 
26 

4 
8 

8 

22 
18 

4 

18 


15 
IS 


^5 

15 


J5 
15 


Negro. 


J5 
II 

4 

8 
8 

7 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 


Male 


23 
20 

3 
6 

6 

17 
14 
3 
3 
14 
14 


Fe- 
male. 


7 
6 

I 

2 

2 

5 
4 

I 

I 

4 
4 


Kmd  dL  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


7 
6 

I 

4 
4 

3 
2 

I 

I 

2 
2 


Indus- 
trUl. 


II 
II 


2 
2 

9 
9 


9 
9 


Agricul- 
ture. 


3 
3 


/ 
I 

2 
2 


2 
2 


Other 
work. 


9 
6 

3 
I 

1 

8 

5 
3 
3 
5 
5 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. . 
Schools  under  public  control < 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  uruier  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smaller  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  boards  (small) 

Denominational  boards  (large) 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


$41,  40Q 

36,  159 

5,250 

I3y 159 
^3, 159 

28 y 250 

23»ooo 

5.250 

5f25o 

23yOOO 

23,000 


Tuition. 


$859 

659 
200 

^59 

159 
^00 

500 

200 

200 

500 

500 


SSartl!        °«-««-»- 


$22y   §00  $St   050 

22,500 


22^500 
22,500 


22y$00 
22,500 


5»o5o 


5,050 


5»o5o 
5,050 


Other 
sources. 


$13,000 
13,000 

I3fOOO 
13.000 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  fflGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  ST\TES-Contd. 

Delaware — Continued . 


Owacfihip  uid  ooatfol. 


Allschools  in  the  Slate 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools .  . 
Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  UfSler  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smaller  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  hoards  (small) 

Denominational  boards  (large) 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 


Total. 


$I35y 

"7, 
i8, 

42» 
93^ 
75» 
i8, 
i8, 

75y 

7S» 


7SO 

150 
600 

Z50 

i^ 
000 

000 

600 

600 

000 

000 


Value  ol  property. 


Plant. 


$^35^ 

"7. 
18, 

75» 
18, 

75f 
75» 


750 

600 
ISO 

600 
000 
600 
600 
000 
000 


Endowment. 


Other 
xmyperty. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  District 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Federal  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  (all  denominations) 

Large  or  important  schools 

SmSil  or  less  important  schools 

White  boards,  smau  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions ^ 

Colored  boards,  large  school 

Baptist  conventions 


Num* 

c 

bcrof 

schools. 

ToUl. 

4 

I,9&2 

2 

ii472 

2 

510 

I 

1,401 

I 

1,401 

3 

SBi 

I 

71 

2 

510 

2 

510 

2 

510 

I 

71 

I 

71 

Counted  attendance. 


Elemen- 
tary. 


42 


581 

43 

510 
510 

510 

42 

43 


Second- 
ary. 

Col- 
lege. 

429 
429 

1,001 
1,001 

400 

400 

29 

29 

1,001 
1,001 

29 
29 

Ownership  and  control. 


Teadiers  and  workers. 


All  schools  in  the  District 

Large  or  important  schools, 
Srxml  or  less  important  schools. 

Schools  under  public  control 106 

Federal  schools 106 

Schools  under  private  control  (all  denom- 
inations)   '  22 

Large  or  important  schools 11 

Smul  or  less  important  schools 11 

White  boards,  small  schools 11 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 11 

Colored  boards,  large  school // 

Baptist  conventions 11 


Color. 


White. 

Negro. 

35 
35 

93 
8a 

II 

73 
73 

20 

9 
II 

II 

II 

9 
9 


Sex. 


Kind  of  work. 


Male 

Fe- 
male. 

77 
77 

77 
77 

5r 

40 
II 
29 
29 

22 

II 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 

Acsp 

Indus- 

Agricul* 

Other 

demic. 

trial. 

ture. 

work. 

69 

9 

I 

49 

S8 

9 

I 

49 

II 

50 

7 

49 

50 

7 

49 

19 

2 

I 

8 

2 

I 

II 

II 

■ 

II 

8 

2 

I 

8 

2 

I 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

District  of  Columbia — Coatinued. 


Ownerdup  and  oootroL 


All  schools  in  the  District 

Lai^e  or  important  schoots 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Federal  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  (all  denominations) 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

White  boards,  small  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Colored  boards,  large  school 

Baptist  conventions 


Income  for  current  ezpenMt. 


Total. 


$184, 070 

181,  238 

2,832 

172, 257 

172,257 

II,  813 

8,981 

3,832 

2,832 

2,8« 

8,^1 
8,981 


Tuition. 


$54,9^3 
54,983 

51,9^3 

51*983 
37  000 

3»a» 

37  000 
3,000 


Church 
boards. 


$8, 

5, 
2, 


552 
720 

832 


8, 
5» 

2, 


5S2 

720 

83* 
832 

832 
720 
720 


Donations. 


$37<Hf4 
3,694 


37<^94 
3»694 


Other. 


$116, 84X 
116,841 


116, 580 

"6,  580 

261 

261 


261 
261 


Ownerdup  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  District 

Lai^e  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Federal  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  (all  denominations) . . 

Lai^e  or  important  schools 

^all  or  less  important  schools 

White  boards,  small  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Colored  boards,  large  school 

Baptist  conventions 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$1,  709, 420 
1,  799»  420 


J,  756,  Q20 

If  756, 920 
42,500 

43,500 


42,500 
43,500 


Plant. 


$1,  344, 826 
I,  344,  826 


J,  302,  326 

I,  302,  326 

42,500 

43,500 


42,500 
'43,500 


Endowment. 


$3307 035 
330, 03s 


33O7 035 
330,03s 


Other 
property. 


^"^,  559 
"4, 559 


1247 559 
"4, 559 


Florida. 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. 
Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

SchooU  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. 
Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. 
Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. 
Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 


Num- 

{ 

Counted  attendance. 

ber  of 
schools. 

Total. 

Clcmen- 
Ury. 

oecon* 
dary. 

Col- 
lege. 

27 

9 

18 

37(^90 

a,  393 
1,297 

345 

345 

37  345 
2,048 

1,397 

234 
206 

28 

1,842 
1,269 

273^4 
1,261 

37264 

1,967 

1,297 

185 

185 

37  079 
1,782 

1,397 

234 
206 

28 

2,845 

1,576 
1,269 
2,206 
1 7 103 

414 
414 

12 
xa 

I 
I 

26 
8 

18 

148 
X48 
266 
266 

12 

12 

3 

2 

I 

23 
6 

17 

^7 

4 

266 
266 

15S 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Florida — Continued . 


OwncnUp  and  oontroL 


American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) 

Freedmans  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. . . 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  JBpiscopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Local  Conference 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


I 
I 
I 

z 

13 

3 
3 

I 

2 
I 

I 

4 
z 

2 

z 


Counted  attendance. 


TotaL 


404 
408 
224 

193 
247 

663 

w. 

319 

262 
j66 

24 

Z20 
22 


tazy. 


318 

210 
359 

2Z6 

If  103 

193 
247 

663 

473 
240 

233 
166 

34 

Z20 
22 


Second" 
ary. 


86 

15 
49 

8 


108 
108 

79 
29 


Col- 
lege. 


Owneaikdp  Bud  ocmtrcL 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smsul  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  pubUc  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  ufMerfrivate  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  sdiools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards .... 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety   

American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 

gresational) 

Freedmans  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 
Pr^byterian  Qburch 


TotaL 


182 

^37 
45 
34 

H 
148 

103 

45 

^4 
22 

2 

124 

81 

43 

57 
18 

12 
14 

13 
34 

8 


Xcacliers  and  wuikers. 


Color. 


White. 


7 
»7 


^4 

7 

17 


24 
7 

17 

24 

7 


4 
17 


Nesfo. 


158 

130 
28 


34 
124 

96 

28 

24 
22 

2 

100 

74 
26 

67 

50 

z8 
za 
zz 

9 
17 

8 
9 


Male. 


58 

49 

9 
20 

20 

39 
I 

7 

z 

30 
22 
8 
16 
II 

4 
3 

4 


5 

2 

3 


Pe. 


124 
88 
36 

14 

14 

no 

74 

16 

15 
1 

94 
59 
35 

'i 

14 

9 
zo 

13 
2g 

6 

6 


Kind  dL  W^k. 


Ac*- 

daolc 


131 
86 

45 

12 

Z2 

iig 
74 
45 
15 

13 

2 

104 
6z 

43 
71 
37 

12 

8 

13 

4 
34 

8 
9 


Indus- 
triaL 


Aciicnl- 
tuie. 


30 
30 


10 

zo 

20 
20 


6 
6 


14 


14 
14 

4 

3 

z 

6 


5 
5 


4 

4 
I 

1 


I 

1 


Other 
work. 


16 
z6 


8 
8 
8 
8 


2 
2 


6 
6 


6 
6 

2 

z 
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Table  VL— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Florida — Contmued. 


Ownership  and  coatroL 


Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards .  . 

Large  or  imforiant  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .  . 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Small  or  less  itnporiant  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .  . 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Local  C6nference . 


Teachers  and  workers. 


ToUL 


17 

33 

24 
16 

8 

9 

1 

4 
4 


Cdar. 


White. 


17 


Xfecro* 


33 

24 

z6 
8 

9 

I 

4 

4 


Sex. 


Male. 


14 
II 

8 

3 
3 


a 
I 


Fe- 
male. 


17 

13 
8 

h 

I 
2 

3 


of  woric. 


Aca^ 
demic 


17 

33 

24 
16 

8 

9 
I 

4 
4 


Inditf- 
triaL 


Agrictd- 
tural. 


Other 
work. 


Ownership  and  controL 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

IPnder  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society .  . . 
American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional)  

Freedmans  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Woman 's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for   Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Catiiolic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Local  Conference 


Total. 


$111,  i6g 

loi,  901 

9,268 

34,168 

34,168 

77,001 

67, 733 
9,268 

IQy  158 

18,  430 

728 

57^  843 

49»  303 

8,540 

33.396 

27,081 

8,070 

3»343 

9,387 

6,381 
(^^3^5 

1,835 

3i330 
24,447 

22,  222 
18,  701 

3,521 

2,22$ 

30O 

1,575 
450 


Income  for  cuixent  expenses. 


Tuitioa. 


%io,  716 

9,644 
1,072 


10, 716 

9,644 
1,072 

1,182 

954 
228 

9.534 
8,690 

844 
7,161 

3i443 
178 

If  998 

948 
594 

310 
284 


2.373 
2,123 
z,  200 

923 
250 


200 
50 


Church 
boards. 


%^,769 

33, 878 
6,891 


40,769 

33, 878 
6,891 


40,769 

33, 878 
6,892 

23. 310 

18, 219 

4,105 

9,458 

6,346 

5i3io 
5.091 

1,595 

936 

3,330 

17. 459 

15. 659 

13,700 

559 
\oo 

200 

z,  200 

400 


I,?' 

i,8i 


^^7.377 
Z7, 202 

175 


17.377 
Z7, 202 

175 
16,  701 

z6, 70Z 


676 
501 
175 
445 
445 


382 
163 


••••••• 


•  •  •  • 


231 
56 
56 


175 
175 


other 


^2,307 

41, 177 

1,130 

34,168 

34,168 

8,139 
7,009 


495 
880 

630 


630 


4*3^4 

4.384 

3i745 

639 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Fhrido—Contbmed, 


Ownership  uid  oantnL 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  impodant  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  pubUc  control 

Land-grunt  schools 

Schools  ufSler  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Snuuil  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 

American  Missionary  Association  (Conp;r^tional) . . 
Freedmans  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) . 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methocust  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  ISpiscopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions .  .    

Methodist  Episcopal  Local  Conference 


Value  ol  property. 


ToUI. 


589, 33a 

90,  500 

i3^»4ai 
478f4^i 

457,9" 
20,500 

ssJrs 
85,875 


39^ f  536 

37a,  036 
20, 500 

J'^,  53^ 

304^036 

80,158 

49,300 
xox,  578 

73, 000 
7f500 
3»5oo 


s 


■t"" 


If  000 
68,000 

43, «» 
25,000 

137 000 
1,500 

10,000 
1,500 


Plant. 


$5g8, 674 

578, 174 
20,500 

131,431 

4^7, 953 

446, 753 

20,500 

79>  hs 
79,875 


3877378 

366, 878 

20,500 

8^8,878 

75f«» 
49,300 

xox,  578 

73,000 
7,500 
3,500 

4,000 


81,000 
68,000 
43,000 
95,000 
1 3^000 

1,500 
xo,  000 

1,500 


Bndofwment. 


%6,0OO 
6,000 


6,000 
6,000 


6,000 
6,000 


Other 
property. 


»5. 15S 
5.158 


5, 1  Si 
5.158 


5. 158 


S,i5i 
5,15s 
5.158 


I  Pisiares  not  available. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES— Contd. 

Georgia, 


Ownership  and  OQBtnL 


Allschoolsin  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. ..  r 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Chttrch  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. . . 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . . 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church . . . 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 


Nmn- 
b«f  of 


79 

39 
40 

I 

I 

7S 

38 
40 

21 

6 

IS 
57 
32 

25 
39 
25 

5 

2 

6 

7 

2 


2 

3 
4 

rl 

7 

3 
z 

3 
iz 

9 

I 

I 


Counted  attcndanoe. 


TotaL 


II>970 
8,298 

3»672 

390 

390 

JI,  580 

7,908 

3»67a 

1,358 
1,296 

8,g26 

6,550 
2,376 
7yOy7 

5y433 
1,287 

474 

1,459 

I1564 

382 

202 

1,604 

211 
223 

1,170 

1,889 

J,  J 17 

710 

128 

279 
7f2 

672 

20 

80 


Ury. 


9y592 

5,923 
3.669 

280 

280 

P,JJr2 

5,643 
3,669 
2,227 

934 

1,203 

7,085 

4,709 
2,376 

3^956 
760 

432 
1,167 

1,32a 

128 

82 

1,604 
211 
223 

1,170 

753 
402 

Z20 
231 
772 
672 
20 
80 


dary. 


2,22g 
3,226 

3 

no 

no 

2,ng 

2,116 

383 
380 

1,736 


1,382 

1*382 

478 

42 
292 

242 

222 
106 


354 

354 
298 

8 

48 


Col- 
lege. 


I4g 
149 


Z4g 
149 


44 
44 


10$ 
105 


95 
95 
49 


32 
14 


10 
10 
zo 


1  Does  not  include  Thayer  Home  students  who  are  counted  with  Clark  University. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Georgia — Contmued . 


Ownenhip  and  oontroL 


A  n  sckoo  li  in  ih€  SiaU 

Large  or  important  schools 

SmaU  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  untUr  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denonUnaiional  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal^ 

American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 
gregational)   

B(^ra  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Metnodist  Episcopal  Church  South 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards. . . . 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .  . . . 

Baptist  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 

46927^— Bull.  38—17 2i 


TotoL 


570 

451 
XI9 

21 

ax 

549 
430 
"9 

pr 

S6 

41 

459 

374 

78 

355 

315 
106 

29 

68 

59 

a3 
19 

zi 
40 


8 

^3 
97 
59 
4x 
5 

'^ 

34 

2 

2 


Ttedien  and  wofkcn. 


Color. 


White. 


ISO 

133 
17 


X50 
X33 

99 


I2T 

XO4 

17 
Z2Z 

104 

50 


32 


9 
6 


7 


Negro. 


17 


420 
318 

Z03 
21 

ax 

399 

297 

zoa 

68 
27 

41 
33r 
270 

6x 

'34 
21Z 

56 
29 

36 

59 

14 

13 

4 
'3 


8 

6 

97 

59 

4X 

5 

^ 

34 

2 

2 


Male. 


^73 

147 
26 

^7 

156 

130 
26 

x6 

zx 

i2g 

114 
IS 

S5 

26 


IS 

15 

14 
8 


a 
4 


3S 
29 

2X 

2 

6 

9 
9 


Fe- 


397 

304 

93 

4 

4 

393 

300 

93 

70 

40 

30 

3n 
260 

264 

230 

80 

22 

53 
44 

9 
II 

II 
34 


Kind  of  work. 


4 
«3 
59 
30 
20 

3 

7 
2g 

25 

2 

2 


Aca- 
demic. 


446 

333 
"3 

zo 

ID 

436 
323 

355 
280 

75 
^77 
'37 

67 

21 

55 
56 

22 

14 

2 
40 


8 


Indu»- 
tfiaL 


43 
26 

5 
12 

35 

31 

2 


50 
46 

4 

7 

7 

43 

39 

5 

X 

37 

34 

3 

33 

33 
6 

6 

8 


Agriciil> 
tural. 


3 
8 


4 
I 


1 

3 
3 


other 


7 
6 

I 

J 

X 

6 

5 

X 

z 


X 

5 
5 


5 

5 

2 


I 
I 


66 

z 

3 

4 

63 

X 

8 

X 

55 
55 


40 
40 

31 


5 

X 


^5 
15 
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TaMc  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-Cootd. 

Georgia — Continued . 


Ownetshxp  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  o^  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

'American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional}  , 

Board  ol  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Methodist  episcopal  Church  South 

Woman's    Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools , 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episco- 
pal)  

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church r 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Conventions , 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Qiurch 


Total. 


$36s,  105 

3301 40X 

34»704 

2S^3fi9 

2Si3^ 

339y736 

3oS»  03a 

34,704 

72, 888 

55i  733 

266,845 
249,299 

17,  549 

224, 294 
«i, 573 

16,072 

33i  583 
19,082 

43»  714 
23»  050 


I 


,220 
,082 


2,132 

X,  IXC 

4,840 

34,472 
25,005 

X7>448 
2,000 

5,557 

8,667 
300 

500 


IllOOIHC  lOS  cuffcnt  cxpcoMs. 


TuitiQii. 


$54*398 

46,  i8x 

8,2x7 


1,57a 
xo,  7x2 

3,070 

3,994 
650 


S45 
210 


8,326 
5,216 

3,454 
500 

X,262 

3,"o 

2,760 

xoo 

250 


54,398 

128,360 

Alb,  i8x 

xx6, 79X 

8,2x7 

",569 

12,433 

200 

8,X7X 

200 

4, 262 

4^,9^5 

128,160 

38, 010 

xx6, 591 

3»?55 

11,5^ 

33,  ^39 

108,365 
101, 378 

32,794 

12,796 

31,799 

CSiurdi 
boanU. 


$128,360 
XI6,  791 

III  569 


3»300 

I9i  373 
XX,  986 

9»3oo 
18,500 

7,220 
6,g8T 

x,a47 

900 
4,840 

^9, 795 

15, 213 
XX,  613 

1,500 

2, 100 

4,582 

4,13a 
200 

250 


Donatifons. 


$83,  i88 

72,  X20 

IX,  068 


83, 188 
72, X20 
XX,  068 
47,181 
36,488 
10,693 
3(^,007 
35,63a 

375 
33,407 
33,  ^57 
15*073 

9*757 

a,  934 

a,  093 

800 

a,  500 


250 
aso 


2,600 

2,475 
415 


2,060 
125 

"5 


other 
fi^nrces. 


$99, 159 

95,309 
3,850 

25,3fi9 

35,369 
73,790 

69,940 

3,850 
'3,074 

xo,  874 

2,200 

60,716 

59,066 

1,650 

56,9(^5 
56,905 

ai,905 

1,443 

664 

1,933 

29,620 
1,400 


3,75r 
2,101 
1,966 


1,650 
1,650 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-^^ontd. 

Georqia — Coiiitmued« 


OwDcrBhip  and  contJt)L 


All  schools  inthoStaU 

Lai:ge  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  leas  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grrant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  leas  important  schools , 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  boans , 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominatiottal  boards 

Lar^e  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) . . 
American  Missionary  Association  (Congregatiooal) . , 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Fresbyterian 

Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chimrh  South 

Woman 's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  imporlant  schools 

American  Church  Ixistitute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal^ . . 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterain 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  %>iscopal  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Oiurch 

Baptist  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools , 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Ei>isoopal  Chtm:h 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Qiurch 


Value  oC  property. 


Total. 


$2, 775,  ggo 
2,638,690 

77,300 

68 f 449 
68,449 

2,  ^47, 54/ 

2, 570, 241 

77i300 

493.^3 

454, 773 

38, 

2, 153, 

2,115,468 

38,400 

I,  pj2, 668 

J,  go2f  668 

621,624 

56,500 

133,900 

91,444 

^     859, 200 
125,000 

15,000 
10,000 
zo,  000 


241,200 

212 f 800 

180,300 

6,000 

96,500 

28,400 

as,  900 

»,5oo 


Pkuit. 


$1, 85  J,  302 

1,  774,  002 

77,300 

68^449 

68,449 
1, 782, 853 

1, 705, 553 
77,300 

390,491 

351, 591 

38,900 

J,  392, 362 

1,353,96a 

38,400 

7, 176,  J62 

J,  166, 162 

556, 818 

56,500 

133,900 

91,444 

212,500 
100,000 

15,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Bndowmcnt. 


216,200 

187, 800 

155,300 

6,000 

26,500 

28,400 

25,900 

2,500 


$854,568 
854,568 


854, 568 
854,  568 


103, 182 
103,  182 


751,  386 


7M,jg^ 

726,3^ 

54,686 


646, 700 
25,000 


25,000 
25,000 

25, 


OtbCT 
property. 


$10, 120 
10,  120 


70, 120 
10,  120 


70, 120 
ZO,  Z20 


10,120 
10,120 
ZO,  Z20 


Figures  not  available. 
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Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Lai^e  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  ufwer  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Missionary  Association 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church . . 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Local  Baptist  conventions 


Num- 
ber •( 
•cfaools. 


i8 

7 
II 

I 

I 

17 
6 

II 

3 

I 

2 

^4 
5 
9 

10 

4 

I 

I 
2 
6 
6 

4 
I 

I 

3 

I 

2 


Owintfd  attendance. 


TotaL 


1,410 
780 
630 

^34 

234 

546 
630 
177 
104 

73 
999 

44a 

557 
90d 

^398 
130 
170 

506 
506 
95 
44 
44 
51 

ZZ 
18 


Elemen- 
tary. 


1,11s 
486 

SI 

108 
J,  007 

378 
629 
122 

49 

&\ 

329 
56 
II 

305 
86 

137 
82 

S06 

506 

74 
24 
24 
50 
32 
18 


I: 


Scoood- 
ary. 


^5 
294 
I 
126 
126 

i6g 

z68 

z 

55 

55 


114 

113 

I 

93 

.  93 

44 

ZZ 
16 


21 
20 

20 
I 

I 


Ownerdiip  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards . 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
American  Missionary  Association 


Teadieis  and  workers. 


Total. 


93 
74 
19 

19 

74 

55 

19 

^9 

15 

4 

55 
40 

15 

44 

34 

15 
10 


Color. 


White. 


26 
16 
10 


26 
16 
10 

8 
8 


j8 

8 

10 

18 

8 

I 

7 


Negro. 


67 

S8 

9 

19 

^ 

39 

9 
II 

7 

4 

37 

32 

J 

26 
14 

3 


Male 


4^ 

37 

4 

12 

12 
29 

25 

4 
10 

8 

2 

JP 

17 

2 

^5 
15 

9 

2 


Pe- 

male. 


Kind  of  work. 


Col. 
lege. 


52 

37 

IS 

7 

7 

45 

30 

15 

9 

7 

2 

36 
23 

13 
29 

19 
6 

8 


Aca- 

Indus- 

Agricttt 

Other 

demic. 

trial. 

tural. 

work. 

66 

9 

2 

16 

49 

9 

a 

14 

17 
9 

•  >..••< 

2 

4 

J 

5 

9 

4 

I 

5 

57 

5 

I 

ir 

40 

5 

I 

9 

'I 

2 

J 

I 

9 

4 

3 

z 

7 

2 

2 

5J 

2 

2 

36 

2 

2 

IS 
40 

2 

2 

30 

2 

2 

II 

2 

a 

10 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES— Contd. 

Kentucky— Cantimxtd. 


Ownership  aod  control. 


Board  of  Miasions  for  Freedmen  of  the 
Pre8b3rterian  Qiurcfa 

Small  Of  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Miaaioiis 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards .  . . 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodut  Epiaoopal  Zion 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  JSpiaoopal 

Local  Baptiat  conventiooa 


Teachers  and  workers. 


TotaL 


9 
10 

lo 

IJ 

6 

6 

5 

3 

2 


Color. 


White. 


10 
lO 


Kegro. 


II 
6 
6 

5 
3 

2 


Sex. 


Male. 


4 

2 

2 
2 
Z 

I 


male. 


5 
lo 

zo 

7 

4 
4 
3 

2 
I 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca> 
demic. 


9 
10 

ID 

II 

6 
6 

5 
3 

2 


Indus- 
trial. 


Agri- 

cul- 

tnraL 


Other 
work. 


Ownership  and  coBtiol. 


Allschools  intheState 

Lafge  or  important  schools 

Smul  or  leas  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  ufSer  privaie  control 

Lafge  or  important  schools 

Small  or  leas  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Lafge  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  sdiools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Missbnary  Association 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Local  Baptist  conventions 


Inconclof  ourfcnt 


Total. 


$70, 876 

64,686 

6,190 

22, 327 

4Sf549 

42,359 
6,190 

^f35r 
19,671 
680 
2S,ig8 
S2,688 

5,510 

IQ,  867 

"»3o8 
5>559 

3,000 
2,sio 
2,510 
5,021 
2,821 
2,821 
SfOOO 

1,500 
1,500 


Tuitioa. 


$7,686 

6,786 

900 

439 

439 

7f24T 

6,347 

i,78q 
h7^ 


5,45^ 

4,S5« 
900 

4,281 

4,281 

1,563 
2,082 

636 


^,177 
277 

277 

ffOO 

150 

750 


Orardi 
boaids. 


$20,591 

16, 731 
3,«6o 


20,591 

16, 731 
3,860 


20,591 

x6, 731 

3,860 

^7,740 

15,230 

9,574 

3,29* 

8,364 
2,510 

3,510 

2,851 

1,501 

1,501 

h350 

1,350 


Donations. 


$6,948 

5,998 
950 


6,94s 

5,998 
950 
5,09s 
4,898 
200 
1,850 
1,  ZOO 

750 

57 
57 


57 


r,793 

1,043 

x,043 

750 


750 


Other 


$35, 651 

35, 171 


21, 

21,888 

13,763 

»3, 283 

480 

^3,464 

12,984 

480 

299 

299 


299 
299 

171 
128 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  RY  STATES-Contd. 

Kentucky — Continued . 


Ownership  and  ooatiol. 


All  schools  in  the  Stale 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  pubUc  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American 'Missionary  Association 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Local  Baptist  conventions 


Total 


$824f  2^f8 

798,848 

25,400 

156,700 

156, 700 

642, 148 

25,400 

529, 6g8 

519, 498 
10,200 

J  jr,  S50 

123,  650 
15,200 

110, 050 
1 10, 050 

60,000 

39,  a» 
11,050 

27,800 
12,600 
12,600 
15,200 
7,000 
8,200 


Value  of  property. 


Plant. 


$555,686 
530, 286 
25,400 
156, 700 
156, 700 
398,986 

373,  586 

25,400 

261,136 

250, 936 
10,200 

JJ7, 850 

122,650 

15,200 

zio,  050 

no,  050 

60,000 

39,<5oo 

11,050 


27,800 

12,  600 

12,600 

15.200 
7,000 

8,200 


Bndowmeat. 


$250,298 
250, 398 


250,298 
350,398 


250,298 
350, 398 


Other 
ptopetty. 


$18,  264 
18,  364 


18,264 
18,364 


18,264 

z8, 364 


Louisiana. 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) 

1  Figures  not  available, 


Num- 
ber of 


65 

14 

51 
/ 

I 

64 
13 
51 

7 
2 

5 

57 
II 

46 

2 


Cotmted  attendance. 


Total. 


P,J7« 
3,032 

6,338 
160 

160 

9,210 

2,872 

6,33« 
702 

320 

482 

8,508 

3,652 

5,856 

5.974 

1.795 

572 

578 


Blenieii> 
tary. 


8,659 

2,372 

6,287 

102 

102 

8,507 

3,270 

6,287 

671 

189 

483 

7,886 
3,081 
5,805 

5.47^ 

^.297 

435 

364 


Second- 

Cot- 

ary. 

lege. 

687 

24 

636 

24 

SI 

58 

J^ 

629 

24 

578 

24 

SI 

3' 

31 

108 

24 

547 

24 

SI 

474 

474 

133 
203 


24 

24 

4 
zx 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES--Contd. 

Louisiana — Contmued . 


Ownership  and  controL 


Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Woman's  Home  MissiQiiary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Lutheran  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Num- 
ber of 
schools, 


I 

33 

35 
8 

z8 

5 

I 

3 

I 

13 
13 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


645 

i}) 

3»l4a 
1,037 

SyS34 

h? 

14a 

551 
164 

1,677 


Clcnienr 
tary. 


49B 


4*179 
3,14a 

1,037 
2t4ZO 

784 

116 
52a 

146 
1,626 
1,626 


Second- 
ary. 


138 


124 

73 
a6 

29 

18 

5^ 
51 


Col- 
lege. 


Ownership  and  oontxoL 


All  schools  in  the  StaU 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society . 
American  Mtssbnary  Association  (Con- 
gregational)  

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Woman 's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Lutheran  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards .  .  . . 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .  .  . . 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Total. 


325 
160 

165 

23 

33 
302 

137 

16s 

34 

19 

118 

150 

^93 
90 

26 

30 
28 

6 
103 

83 
20 

6 

IS 

7 

47 

47 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Color. 


White. 


132 
40 
9a 


132 
40 
92 


132 
40 
92 

^32 
40 

ID 
17 


4 
92 

83 
9 


Negfo. 


193 
120 

73 

23 

23 
170 

97 
73 
34 
19 

78 

61 

50 
16 

13 

19 

2 
n 


II 


6 

IS 

7 

47 

47 


Male. 


102 

65 

37 

14 
88 

SI 
37 
12 

8 

4 
76 

43 

50 
34 
13 

13 
8 


16 


16 
26 

9 
3 
3 
3 

17 
17 


Fe- 
male. 


223 

95 
128 

9 

9 
214 

86 

128 

22 

II 

II 

192 

75 
117 

13 

17 
20 

6 

87 

83 

4 

49 

19 

3 
12 

4 
JO 
30 


Kmd  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


279 
114 

165 
12 

12 

267 
102 

II 

13 

IS 

239 

89 

ISO 
166 

63 
24 

17 
22 


103 

83 
20 

6 

13 

7 

47 

47 


Indus- 
trial 


2S 

25 


5 

5 
20 

20 


5 
5 


^5 
15 


^3 

2 


2 
2 


Agricul- 
ture. 


2 

2 


2 
2 


Other 
work. 


19 
19 


4 

4 
15 
15 


I 
I 


14 
14 


14 


^  The  Z75  pupils  of  Peck  Home  are  also  students  of  New  Orleans  Unhrersity. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES^-Contd. 

Loi«indno— Comtintied . 


Ownership  and  contral. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Latge  or  important  schools 

Small  or  leas  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^  or  less  important  schools 

Denoifiinational  schools 

Latge  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American    Missionary    Association    (Congre- 
gational)  

F^edmen  's  Aid  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Woman's    Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Lutheran  Board  of  Mismons 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdh 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


102,  930 
50i4«5 

122^  031 
711  546 

50,485 
10, 831 

5»446 

5,385 
II  If  200 

66) 100 

45,100 

S5f749 

5<^»  045 
16, 356 

ao,  385 

x^  133 

3,171 
29,704 

18,304 
11,400 

^5, 451 

10,  OSS 

1,500 

6,155 
2,400 

15,396 


Tuitioii. 


%28,72I 
19,986 

8,735 
282 

a8a 

28,439 

19,704 

8,735 

h550 

400 

1,150 
26,889 

19, 304 

7,585 

19, 724 
17, 124 

3,335 

7,799 
6,000 


2,600 


3,600 

2,180 
300 

1,480 
400 

4^9Ss 

4,985 


Church 
boards. 


Donations. 


967,408 
31,068 
36,340 


67,^ 
31,068 
36, 340 


67,408 
31,068 
36,  340 

2S,o68 
4,685 

9,567 

8,500 

2,916 
27,104 

18,304 
8,800 

14,63^ 
5*400 
1,000 
2,400 
2,000 
9*236 

9,236 


t7*S33 

5,273 
2,560 


7.S33 

5,273 
2,560 

4.55^ 
2,241 

2,310 

3*282 

3,033 

250 

2,032 

2,032 


144 

1,633 

355 


I,2SO 

1,000 


1,000 


2S0 
250 


Other 
sources. 


949*453 
46,603 

2,850 

31, 102 

31,102 

^^,  35^ 

15,  501 

2,850 

4*730 
2,805 

1,925 
13, 621 

12,696 

925 

II,  221 

II,  221 

8,346 

3,875 


2,400 

h475 
2oe 

i>275 


925 
925 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools . 
Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. 
Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools. 
Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools. 
Under  white  denominational  boards. 

Large  or  important  schools 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


Si, 


212, 237 
115,800 

96,  437 

95*  2 so 

95, 2  JO 

116, 987 

020, 550 

96, 437 
Z18, 037 

loi,  100 
16, 937 
998,950 
919,  450 
79,500 
901,  soo 
876,000 


Plant. 


$J,  087, 

990, 
96, 

•    95* 

95, 

991* 

895, 
96, 

ii8, 

zoi, 

16, 

S73* 
794, 
79, 
77<^* 
751* 


237 
800 

437 

2S0 

250 

550 

437 

037 
100 

937 
950 
450 
500 
500 
000 


findownient> 


$125,  000 
125,000 


I2S,000 
125,000 


12 Si  000 
125,000 


12 S,  000 
I2SfOO0 


Other 
property. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES^-Conld. 

Louisiana — Continued . 


Ownership  and  oootrol. 


American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Biissionaiy  Association  (Congr^ational). 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church ; 

Woman 's  Home  Missbnary  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  imj^riant  schools , 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Lutheran  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominaUonal  boards 

Large  or  imforUmt  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Value  of  property. 


ToUl. 


$462,000 
150,000 

219,000 


45» 
25,500 


97,450 
43,450 
zo,  150 

21,300 

12,000 

54,000 

54, 


Plant. 


$337,000 
150,000 

219,000 

45,000 
25,500 


Gndawntent* 


$125,000 


35,500 
97,450 

43, 450 
10, 150 
21,300 
12,000 
54,000 
54,000 


Other 
property. 


Maryland. 


Ownerdiip  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools , 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools , 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards  (all  small) 

Baptist  local  conventions 


Num- 
ber of 


12 

3 

9 

2 

I 
I 

JO 

I 

9 
3 


3 

7 

I 

6 

5 
J 

I 

4 
4 

2 

2 


Counted  attwMlMice. 


Total. 


J,  206 

354 
952 

^73 
123 

50 

r,033 
8z 

95a 
3S 


38 

995 
81 

914 

g6g 

81 

8z 

888 

888 

26 

26 


tary. 


992 

50 
942 

50 

38 
12 

94^ 


942 

3» 


38 
904 


904 

888 


888 

888 

j6 

16 


ary. 


188 

178 

ZO 

123 

8 

Is 

55 
zo 


65 

55 
zo 

55 
55 
55 


10 
zo 


Col- 


ad 
a6 


26 
26 


26 
26 


26 
26 
26 
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Maryland — Continued . 


Ownership  and  oontral. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  impcHtant  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

,  Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards  (all 

small) 

Baptist  loical  conventions 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


59 

31 
38 

20 

Z2 

8 

S9 
II 

38 

3 


II 

35 

3^ 
II 

II 
20 
30 

5 
5 


Color. 


White. 


7 
20 


27 

7 

30 


27 

7 

30 

7 

7 
20 

20 


Negro. 


33 

8 
20 

13 

8 
12 

4 
8 

3 


3 
P 
4 
5 
4 
4 


5 
5 


Male. 


^4 
18 

6 

13 
8 

5 
II 

S 
6 

I 


I 

10 

5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


Pe- 


35 
13 

23 

7 

4 

6 

22 

2 


2 
26 

6 
20 
26 

6 

6 
20 
20 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


47 

19 
28 

II 

6 

5 

3^ 
8 

38 

3 


Indus* 
triaL 


6 
6 


6 

5 


3 

33 
8 


2 


J 

8 


8 
20 
30 

5 
5 


Asricul- 
ture. 


J 

I 


I 
I 


Other. 


5 
5 


3 

3 
3 


3 

3 


3 
3 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Freedmen  's  Aia  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under    Negro    denominational    boards    {all 

small) 

Baptist  local  conventions ^ 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


f477 035 
40,000 

7,03s 

2J,  5^1 

15, 528 

8»o53 

2J»  454 
16, 419 

7,ojs 
1.^5 


1,385 

22,06q 
16,  419 
5,650 
22,06q 
16,  419 

16,  419 
5,650 
5,650 


{') 


Tuition. 


f  7, 019 

6,734 

385 

3^449 

2,584 
865 

J,  570 
3,28s 

285 


3.285 
3,28s 


3.285 
3,285 

3,28s 


Churdi 
boards. 


f  14,  906 
9,256 
S,6SO 
If  000 

1,000 


Donations. 


f  If  4^9 

419 
1,000 


13*906 
8,356 
5,650 


13.906 
8,356 

5,650 

13.906 

8,356 

8,256 
5,650 
5,650 


i,4ig 

419 
1,000 

1,000 


1,000 
419 
419 


419 
419 

419 


other 


f23, 691 

231 591 
100 

19. 132 
11,944 

7,188 

4.559 

4,459 
100 

100 


100 

4.459 
4,459 


4.459 
4,459 

4,459 


Picures  not  available. 
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TaWe  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Maryland — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  Statt 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm£U  ocleas  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Freedmen  's  Aia  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards  {all  small) . . . . . 
Baptist  local  conventions 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


fiyS,  074 

2,750 
7^,  450 

44,950 
33» 500 
99,624 

96,874 

2,750 
2,750 


2,750 
96,874 

96,874 


96,874 

^y^74 

96, 874 


Plant. 


fl2I,  900 

119,  150 

2,  750 

7^,  450 

44,950 
33,500 

4 J,  450 
40,700 

2,750 


2,750 
40,700 
40,700 


40,700 
40,700 

40,700 


Hndowment. 


fs^f  174 

56, 174 


5<J,  ^74 
56, 174 


56, 174 
56, 174 


56, 174 
56, 174 

56, 174 


other 
property. 


Mississippi, 


Ownership  and  oontn^. 


Allschools  in  the  Stale 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  ur^er  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  of  Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

American  Church  bistitute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtu-ch .  . 
Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 


Num- 
ber of 
sdioote. 


47 
24 

23 
I 

1 

46 

23 

23 

4 

4 

14 

I 

4 

I 

3 
I 

I 

2 

I 

12 


Counted  attendance. 


TotaL 


7.5^S 

5,135 
2,393 


484 

7f044 
4,651 

2, 


858 
6,186 

3,793 
2,393 

2,948 
310 

843 
199 

775 
121 

196 
504 

(') 
747 


Elemen- 
tary. 


6,6is 

4,307 
2,308 

337 
^337 
6,278 

3,970 

2,jo8 

823 

823 

5,455 
3,144 
2,308 

J,2J2 

2,485 
222 
687 

150 
768 
121 

173 
364 


747 


Second- 
ary. 


885 
800 

85 
147 

738 

653 

85 

35 

35 

703 
618 

85 

435 

435 
88 

136 

49 

7 


23 
132 


Col- 
lege. 


28 
28 


28 
28 


28 
28 


28 
28 


20 


8 


1  Figures  not  available.  '  Scboob  taught  in  rented  building.  '  Pupils  included  with  attendance  of  Rust  College. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES— Contd. 

Mississippi — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


Catholic  Board  of  Mianons 

Christian  ocmventions  (miscellaneous) 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards. 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church . 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Local  Baptist  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church . 

Local  Baptist  conventions 

Church  of  Christ  Sanctified 


Num> 

berof 

sctiools. 


lO 

z 

I 

l6 

5 

1 

I 

3 
II 

I 
9 

X 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


66s 

30 

H5 
250 

34a 

1^646 

32 

1,484 

130 


Etemen' 
tary. 


Second- 
ary. 


665 

52 

30 
2y223 

662 

170 

300 

392 

1,561 

32 

1,407 

123 


268 

IS3 
80 

42 
61 


77 
8 


Col- 
kge. 


Ownenhip  and  cootrol. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  utSler  private  control 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

DenonUnaiional  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 

greeational) 

B(MU'd  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Pres- 
byterian Chtu-ch 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. . . . 
Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chtu-ch 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  conventioiM  (miscellaneous) .  . . 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


TeadKfi  and  workcn. 


Total. 


345 
370 

75 

^4 

24 

331 

346 

i 

263 
188 

75 
1^2 

148 

16 

47 

14 
21 

5 
18 

23 

4 
24 

31 

3 
I 

9' 

40 
14 


Color. 


White. 


117 
96 
31 


117 
31 


117 
96 
31 

"I 


38 

14 
31 


IS 

5 

3 
21 

21 


Negro. 


2^ 

174 
54 
24 
24 

204 

150 

i^fi 
92 

54 

55 
53 
16 


5 
3 

18 

I 
3 


Male. 


Pe. 


Ill 

95 
x6 

20 

30 

91 

75 
z6 

24 
24 
67 

\l 

3fi 
6 

zo 

z 

3 
3 

7 
8 


2 

z 

9^ 

31 

40 

15 

14 

7 

^34 

175 

59 

4 

4 

230 

Z7Z 

59 
34 

iq6 

m 

'3^ 

112 

zo 

37 

13 
19 

3 
zz 

15 

4 

2Z 

2 

I 

60 

25 

7 


Kindof  woric 


Aca- 


247 

173 
74 
II 
zi 

'36 

Z62 

74 
29 

29 
207 

133 

74 

124 

100 

zo 

29 

7 
20 

4 
zo 

20 


24 
21 

2 

z 

S3 

33 
zz 


Indiia> 
trial. 


49 
48 

z 
6 
6 

43 

42 

z 

17 

17 
26 

25 

z 

21 
21 


Asricnl- 
tme. 


4 

4 

3 


3 
z 

z 
6 


5 

4 

1 


Other 


12 

37 

Z3 

37 

5 

2 

5 

3 

7 

35 

7 

35 

3 

9 

3 

9 

4 

26 

4 

36 

2J 
23 

1 

Z3 


Z 

3 

z 


3 

3 

3 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Mississippi — Continued . 


Owncnhip  and  coatroL 


Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

hocaX  Baptist  conventions 

Small  or  less  imporiant  schools. . . 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Local  Baptist  conventions 

Church  of  Christ  Santified 


Teadiert  and  workers. 


ToUl. 


14 

I 

44 
6 


Color. 


White. 


Necro. 


13 
14 

51 
I 

44 
6 


Sex. 


Male. 


4 

4 

16 

I 

2 


Pe. 

male. 


8 

zo 

35 


31 

4 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


Indu»- 
triaL 


10 
12 

50 

Z 

44 
5 


z 
a 
I 


Affricul* 
tural. 


Other 
work. 


Ownenkip  and  oootroL 


All  schools  in  the  SiaU 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  of  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  leas  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional)  

Board  of  Misstons  lor  Freedmen  of  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  MissioDS 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missl^ms 

Freedmen 's  Aid   Society  of  the   Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Woman 's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  conventions  (miacellaneous) 

Seventh  Day  Adyentist  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  ^isoopal  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Hpiscopal  Church 

Local  Baptist  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Local  Baptist  conventions 

Church  of  Christ  Sanctified 


TotaL 


$22Sf I 09 

so4,795 
20,404 

4ry774 
47, 774 
m.425 
157,  oax 
20,404 
33,618 

33»  6z8 
H3>  S07 

i33»  403 

20,404 

iio,  434 

JOS,  164 

",591 

3«,489 

6,517 
4,30a 

2,514 

21,  006 
21,850 

4,895 

5y^o 
4,650 

500 
120 

33.373 
18, 239 

8,000 
3,67a 
6,567 

^5yi34 
450 

13, 184 
1,500 


Inooma  for  curtent  ex 


Tttitioo. 


t25,45I 

19,995 

5,456 


^5, 451 

19,995 
5,456 
Iy370 
1.370 

24,081 

z8, 625 
5,456 

r4f  S23 

^4.503 
1,165 

5,»02 


1,252 

203 
602 

6,179 


J20 


200 

120 

9,258 

4,122 

z,ooo 
2,  oz6 
I,  Z06 

5.130 
100 

4,836 

200 


Church 
boards. 


$9^.536 
",403 


92.536 

81, 133 
11,403 


92.536 

8i»  133 
",403 
72.630 
67.980 
10,074 

16, 873 

4,280 
2,550 

2,300 
17, 261 

9,747 

4,895 
4.650 

4,650 


19,906 

'3. 153 

7,000 

1,278 
4,875 
6.753 
350 
6,403 


^30.555 
35,910 

645 


3fi.555 
35, 910 

28,983 

28,983 
7.572 

6,927 
645 

6.927 

6,927 

352 

5,724 


500 


351 


645 


645 


145 
500 


other 
■ouroes. 


$70, 657 

67, 757 
2,900 

47.774 
^7»  ZZ4 
22,883 
19*983 
2,900 

3.265 

jp,  6i8 

z6, 718 

2,900 

16, 054 

15.  754 


4,790 
2,237 


11 

3,143 

5,573 


300 
300 


3.564 
964 


378 

586 

2,600 


z,8oo 
800 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Mississippi — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools , 

Large  or  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  imix>rtant  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational). . 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal). 

Christian  Woman 's  Board  of  Missions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Unaer  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools ' 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtirch 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Local  Baptist  conventions 

Small  or  less  irnportant  schools 

African  Af ethodist  Episcopal  Church 

Local  Baptist  conventions 

Church  of  Christ  Sanctified 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$1,541,402 

1, 497» 162 

44,240 

25^,  500 

358,  500 

J,  282,  go2 

1, 238, 66a 

44,240 

314, 220 

314,220 

q68,  682 

924,442 

44,240 

743y 0Q2 

743y 092 
100,000 

172,400 

71,000 
56,000 

5»ooo 
160, 492 

146, 200 

32,000 

22Sy 590 

j8i,  350 

45>5«> 
87,000 

48,850 

44^240 

1,500 
32, 740 

10,000 


Plant. 


$^504, 
1,460, 

44> 

258, 
258, 

h  245y 

1, 201, 

44, 

308, 
308, 

937, 

893, 

44, 

723y 

xoo, 

17a, 


252 

OZ2 

240 

500 

500 

7S2 

5" 
240 

070 

070 

682 

442 

240 
og2 
og2 
000 
400 


51,000 
56,000 

5, 000 
160, 492 

146, 200 

32,000 
214, 590 

170, 350 
34,500 
87,000 
48, 850 
44,240 
1,500 

32,  740 
xo,  000 


Sndownient> 


$37  y 150 

37i  150 


37  >  1 50 
37, 150 


6,  ISO 

6,150 

31,000 

31,000 


20yOOO 

20 f 000 


20,000 


IlyOOO 

11,000 
11,000 


OthCT 
property. 


*  No  property  value  reported  for  small  schools  under  white  denomiiiational  oontroL 

Missouri. 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  theState 

Large  or  important  school 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  school 

Denominational  schools  (white  boards): 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church . 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


4 
4 
/ 
I 

3 

3 
I 

I 

2 
I 
I 


Counted  attendance 


ToUl. 


432 
432 
264 
264 
158 
158 
19 
19 

139 
66 

73 


Elemen- 
tary. 


174 
174 
122 

122 

52 
52 
19 
19 

33 

23 
10 


Second- 
ary. 


248 
248 
142 
142 
106 
106 


106 

43 
63 


Col- 
lege. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Missouri — Continued. 


Ownenhip  and  oootrol. 


All  schools  in  ths  SiaU 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  uiuler  privaU  control 

Latge  or  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Latge  or  important  schools 

Denominational  schools  {white  hoards): 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
Preedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church 


Tcftcfaen  uid  workers. 


Total. 


62 
63 

33 
33 

2Q 

29 
6 
6 

23 
II 

12 


Color. 


White. 


2 
2 


2 
2 


Necio. 


60 
60 

33 

S3 

27 

27 
6 

6 

21 
II 

10 


Male 


26 
26 
16 
16 
10 
ID 
2 
2 

8 

4 


Fe- 
male. 


3(i 
36 

17 
17 
19 
19 

4 

4 

7 
8 


Kind  of  work. 


demk. 


31 
31 
13 

18 
6 
6 

J2 

6 


Indua- 
trial. 


13 

13 
10 

10 

3 
3 


Agricul- 
ture. 


3 
3 
3 
3 


Other 
work. 


15 
7 

I 

8 


8 
5 


Owncnhip  and  oontivl. 


Allschools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  uiuler  private  control 

Latge  or  important  schools , 

IndeperSent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Denominational  schools  {white  boards): 

Large  or  important  schools , 

American  Ba)>t]st  Home  Mission  Society . 

Preedmen  's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis 
copal  Church , 


Income  for  cuirent  expenses. 


Total. 


$5^f  005 
58»oo5 
42,162 
42,162 

'5,  ^43 

i5»§43 
2,837 

^,^31 

13,006 
4,4»6 

8,520 


Tuition. 


$4,881 
4,881 
1,760 
1,760 
3,121 

3»"l 
294 

294 

2,837 
1,192 

^,f^3S 


Church 
boards. 


$8,508 
8,508 


8,508 
8,508 


8,508 
3,016 

5,49a 


$3,300 
3,300 


3,300 
3,300 

2,543 
a,  543 

757 
118 

639 


Other 


$4^,3'^ 
41,316 

40,402 

40,402 

914 

914 


914 
160 

754 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  StaU 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

DenomifMtional  schools  {white  boards): 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$343, 875 

343, 875 
226,375 

226, 375 

IJ7, 500 

"7,  500 
^,500 
38,500 

79,000 
20,000 

59,000 


Plant. 


$343,  875 

343, 875 

226, 375 
226, 375 
J 17, 500 
"7,500 
30,500 
38,500 

79,000 
20,000 

59,000 


otto 
property. 
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Tabte  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

North  Carolina, 


Ownership  and  coatxol. 


A II  schools  in  ik$  SiaU 

LaiKe  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  undsr  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Sm^  or  less  imjwrtant  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Lar^  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  Mjongregational) 

Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  ot  the  United  Presbyterian 

Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. . . 

Christian  Local  Conventions 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . . 

Lutheran  Board  of  Mis^ns 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chtut^ 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  colored  denominational  boards 

Larae  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Freewill  Baptist  Church 

Local  Baptist  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  ^pisoopad  Zion 

Local  Baptist  Conventions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Local  Conferences 


Num- 
of 


76 

34 

42 

4 
I 

3 

30 

42 

P 

3 
6 

63 

27 
36 

41 
21 

3 

2 


I 

4 

z 
z 
I 
I 

2 
20 

3 
II 

6 

22 

6 

I 

3 

I 

I 
16 

I 

14 

I 


Counted  attendance; 


Total. 


8,6lQ 
6,224 

a»395 

150 
641 

7,828 

5»433 

2,395 

50T 

343 

254 

7,231 

5*090 
2,141 

5>722 

4f345 
419 

414 
•826 

375 

i»i35 
106 

312 
no 

408 

^  240 

1,377 
226 

744 

407 

1,509 

745 
176 

434 
60 

764 

30 

734 


tary. 


7,149 
4,777 
2,372 

493 
60 

433 

4,284 

2,372 

537 
284 

253 

4,000 
2,119 

4,^53 

3,490 

228 

340 
718 

334 
827 
106 

235 
no 

374 
218 

226 

737 
400 

1,266 

510 

124 

261 

58 

756 

30 
726 


dary. 


1,^5 

85 

1,36a 

85 

4i 

90 

208 

1,087 

S5 

1,064 

85 

23 

60 

59 

I 

1,027 

S5 

1,005 

85 

22 

801 

68 

787 

68 

145 

46 

74 

108 

41 

286 

22 

77 

34 

22 

14 

7 

7 

226 

17 

218 

17 

5? 

156 

17 

2 

8 

8 

8 

Col- 


^  Pupib  in  Kent  Home  included  with  attendance  of  Bennett  College. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES— Contd. 

North  Carolina — Continued. 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schoob 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards .... 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 
gregational)   

Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Christian  Local  Conventions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Lutheran  Board  of  Missions ' 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's    Home    Mission    Society    of  L 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Chucch  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Pres- 
byterian Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  colored  denominational  boards. . . 

^  Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Freewill  Baptist  Church 

Local  Baptist  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopsd  Zion 

Local  Baptist  Conventions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Local  Conferences . 


Teachen  and  workers. 


Totol. 


33 

12 

51 

12 
31 

4 
4 

I 
35 


Color. 


White 


504 
401 

103 

5^ 
a6 

as 

453 

350 
X03 

55 

37 
18 

39S 

313 

85 

262 
46 

35 

53 
18 

60 
6 

12 
6 

14 

13 
4Q 


80 
68 
la 


80 
68 

12 


80 
68 
12 
80 
68 
14 

9 
16 


Negro. 


15 


10 
12 


12 


424 

333 

91 

51 
36 

as 

373 
382 

91 

55 

37 
18 

318 

245 

73 
231 

194 
32 

26 

36 
18 


45 
6 


12 

2 
14 

3 
37 


33 


87 

51 
12 

31 
4 
4 

I 
35 


Sex. 


Male. 


195 

173 
22 

39 
26 

13 
IS6 

134 

32 

20 

z6 

4 

13^ 
118 

z8 

104 

94 

19 

13 

14 


24 
I 

6 

5 
7 


10 


32 

24 

5 
16 

2 

I 
8 


8 


Fe- 
male. 


309 
228 

8x 

12 


12 
297 
316 

81 

35 
21 

14 
262 

195 

67 
20? 

168 

37 

22 

38 

13 

36 
5 

6 

I 

7 

13 
39 


24 
12 

55 

27 

7 

IS 

2 


2i 
I 

27 


Aca- 

deniic. 


370 
267 

103 

23 

7 
16 

347 

244 

103 

45 

27 
18 

302 

317 

85 
227 

178 
31 

32 

33 

9 

43 
6 

10 

6 

12 

6 
49 


12 

75 
'39 
10 

21 

4 
4 

3^ 

I 

35 


Kind  of  work. 


Indu»- 
trial. 


60 
66 


13 
8 

5 
53 
S3 


5 

5 


48 
48 


42 

42 

7 

7 
8 

4 
9 


Agricul- 
ture. 


6 

6 

2 

4 


JI 
II 


6 

5 
I 

5 

5 


5 
5 


4 

4 
I 


other 
work. 


I 
I 


57 
57 


9 
6 


4 
48 


5 

5 


43 
43 


38 
7 

6 
8 

5 
8 


5 
5 


46927°— Bull.  38—17- 
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Tabic  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  IflGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES— Contd, 

North  Carolina — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  leas  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

JUffge  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools * 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  sdiools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

American  Biissionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional)  

Board  oi  Freedmen's  Missbns  of  the  United 

Presbyterian  Church 

Board  ot  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Christian  Local  Conventions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Lutheran  Board  of  Missions 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  colored  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church '. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Freewill  Baptist  Church 

Local  Baptist  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Local  Baptist  Conventions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Local  Conferences 


Income  for  current  expanses. 


Total. 


$311,  426 

281,427 

29,999 

49y  394 
32, 518 
16, 876 

262^  0J2 

232,  033 
20,909 

IS  39 
14,806 

3»583 

^43,  ^43 
217,227 

26, 416 

m.  739 
182, 913 

41, 051 
28, 929 
30,000 

8,  500 

39»36o 
2,300 

6,000 

6,919 

12,366 

7.448 
11^826 

1,140 

7,986 
2,700 

48,904 

34^3^4 
9,046 

22, 268 

1,700 

1,300 

14^590 
250 

I4»  340 


Tuition. 


$31. 5^ 
26,296 

5,270 

2,668 

1,956 

712 

28,898 

23, 628 

5,270 

3^038 

1,838 

X,  200 

25,860 

21,790 

4,070 

2Iy   213 

19,   504 
10,    074 

500 

3»2i3 
500 

2,459 
300 

1,563 
400 

495 
1,709 

440 
1,269 


4.^47 
2,286 

1,000 

1,086 

200 


Church 
boards. 


50 
2,3" 


5i  J*,  91S 

123,  064 
15)854 


I3»,  918 
123, 064 

15,854 


I  J*,  918 
123, 064 

15, 854 
III,  267 

104, 535 
18, 835 

18,217 

10, 645 

8,000 

30,962 
1,200 

3,747 
6,895 


6,034 
<^y732 

700 

3,332 

2,700 

27,651 

18, 529 

7,901 

10, 628 


9,122 

200 

8,922 


Donations. 


$51, 326 

45, 467 

5»859 


5^,  326 

45,  467 

5,859 
12, 615 

II,  197 

1,418 

3^*711 
34, 270 

4,441 
25.737 
23.427 

4,750 

7,008 
2,247 


1,717 


50 
24 

7,372 

259 
2,310 


2,310 


12.974 
10, 843 

145 
8,626 

1,500 

572 

2,131 


2,131 


Other 
sources. 


$89,  616 
86,600 
3,016 
46,726 
30,562 
16,  164 
42,890 

39, 874 
3,016 

2y73^ 

1,771 
96s 

40y  J 54 

38, 103 
2,051 

3^.522 

35.447 
7,392 

3,204 
13,895 


4,222 
800 

640 


4,594 

700 
ho75 


I1075 


3.632 
2,656 


1,928 


728 
976 


976 
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TaUe  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

North  Carolina — Continued. 


Owncnhip  and  cantiot 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smdl  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) . 
American  Missionary  Association  ^[bngpnegational). . 
Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church 

Christian  Local  Conventions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Lutheran  Board  of  Missions 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist  Epis> 
copal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcoi>al). 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  colored  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Freewill  Baptist  Churdi 

Local  Baptist  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

Local  Baptist  Conventions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Local  Ccmferences 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


Z08,  S30 
265,100 
129,  700 

135, 400 

2,  282,  486 

2,  173*656 

108,  830 

I 20 f 000 

93,600 

26,400 

2,   l62y  486 

2,  080,  056 
82,  430 

7, 801, 7jd 

I,  780, 606 

433»25i 
210,000 

394,920 
50»40o 

459»  035 
70,000 

44,500 
46,500 

39i000 

33»oco 

21, 130 

1,500 

1^^,630 

3^^750 

299,450 

61,500 

217,950 

15,000 

5»ooo 

61,300 

i»5oo 

55,300 

4,500 


Plant. 


%2,  J83, 

2,074, 
108, 

26s, 

129, 

13  5> 
I,  gi8, 

1,8^, 

120, 

93i 
26, 

^,798, 

i»7i5, 
82, 

425, 

173, 
204, 


500 
670 
830 
100 
700 
400 
400 
570 
830 
000 
600 
400 
400 
970 
430 
150 
020 
690 
000 
920 


50,400 

408, 010 
58,000 

44,500 
46,500 
39,000 

33,000 

2  J,  130 

1,500 

19, 630 


294,250 

232, 950 
61,500 

I5»,450 
15,000 

5,000 
61,300 

1,500 
55,300 

4,500 


Endowment 


$283, 025 
283,025 


283,  025 
283,  025 


283, 025 
283,025 


2^8, 025 

278,025 


37,000 
190,000 


51,025 


5,000 

5,000 


5,000 


Other 
property. 


$81,061 
81,061 


81,061 
8i,o6z 


81, 06  J 
81,061 


IQ,  561 
19, 561 

7,561 


12,000 


61,500 
61,500 


61,500 


Figures  not  available. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Mlahoma. 


Ownership  and  coatrol. 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  (all  denonUnaUonal) 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools. . .- 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Larae  or  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. . 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


5 

2 

3 
I 

I 

4 
I 

3 

3 
I 

X 

2 
2 
I 
I 
I 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


dor 

196 


408 

28g 

93 
196 

158 

93 

93 

65 

65 

131 

131 

131 


elemen- 
tary. 


311 


2ig 
219 
2^ 
gi 
196 

157 
92 

65 

i3r 

131 


Secon- 
dary. 


igo 

190 


i8g 

189 

J 


I 
I 

z 


o>i- 

lese. 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools.  ^ 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  (all  denomi- 
national)   

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards .... 

Large  or  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards .  .  . 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Teachers  and  other  workers. 


Total. 


42 

34 

8 

28 

28 

^4 
6 

8 

10 

6 

6 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 


Color. 


White. 


4 
4 


4 
4 


Negro. 


3S 

34 

4 
28 

28 
JO 

6 

4 
6 
6 


4 
4 

4 


Sex. 


Male. 


22 
20 
2 
18 
18 

4 

2 

2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 


Fe- 
male. 


20 

14 

6 

10 

10 

10 

4 
6 
8 

4 

4 
4 

4 

2 
2 
2 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


26 

18 

8 

^4 
14 

12 

4 
8 
8 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Indus- 
trial. 


8 
8 


7 

7 

I 

I 


J 

J 


Agricul- 
ture. 


2 
2 


2 

a 


Other 
work. 


6 
6 


5 

S 

I 
I 


I 

1 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

» 

Oklahoma — Contmued . 


Income  for  current  expenses. 

Total.' 

Tuition. 

Church 
boards. 

Donations. 

Other 
sources. 

A 11  schools  in  the  State 

$50,426 

48,376 
2,050 
46,400 
46,400 
4,026 
1,976 
2,050 
2,726 

i,gr6 

1,976 
750 

750  ' 

1 
1 

$700  ,       $3,326 

400   1            I. C76 

$46,400 
46,  400 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

300 

1,750 

Schools  under  public  control 

46,400 
4.6,  AOO 

Trf»nd-g«"ant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  (all  denominational) 
Large  or  important  schools 

700 
400 
300 
400 
400 

400 

3,326 

1,750 
2,326 

1,57^ 

1,576 

750 

.  750 
1,006 

1,000 

1,000 



Small  or  less  important  schools 

•  •. >.>.... 

Under  whits  denominational  boards 

Larae  or  imffortant  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Neoro  denominational  boards 

700 

Small  or  less  imbortant  schools 

I,  TOO                     ?00 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

1,300 

300 

Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  uruLer  f>rivate  control  (all  denominational) 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards , 

Large  or  important  schools , 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Small  or  less  irnbortant  schools ...--, 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$163, 127 

161,827 

1,500 

153,  827 

153,827 

9,300 
8,000 
1,300 
8,000 
8,000 

8,000 

1,300 
1,300 
1,300 


^lant. 


$163, 127 

161,827 

I,JOO 

153, 827 

153,827 
9,300 
8,000 
1,300 
8,000 

By  000 
8,000 


Endowment. 


Other 
property. 


1,300 
1,300 
1,300 


1  Figures  not  available. 
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TaUe  VL-^PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-^CoDtd. 

South  Carolina, 


Ownership  and  oontfol. 


aU  schools  in  the  State 

Lai^e  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools ^. 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  (Conmgational) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  of  the  Pr^byterian  Church . . . 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . . 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Chtuch . . . 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Afro-American  Presbyterian  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 


Num- 
ber of 

9cho(Js> 


6i 

27 

34 

I 

I 
60 
26 

34 
JI 

4 
7 

22 

27 
35 

15 

I 

I 
2 
6 

I 
2 
I 

I 
20 

3 
13 

3 

I 

^4 

7 
I 

2 

4 

7 

I 

I 
5 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


6,768 
2,574 

726 

6,042 
2,574 

1,012 

745 
267 

7,604 

5,297 
2,307 
5^493 
3f752 

507 
210 

4S4 

925 
814 

408 

"5 

279 

397 
883 
366 

95 
2,111 

1.545 

450 
422 

673 
566 

12 

25 
529 


Blcmcn- 

tary. 


7,g6o 

5,391 

2,569 
529 

529 

4,862 

2,5^ 

954 

687 

267 

(^.477 

4,175 
2,302 

4.727 
2,991 

254 
201 

327 
855 
597 
376 
"5 

256 

h73fi 

397 
878 

366 

95 
1.750 
1,184 

304 

373 

507 
566 

12 

25 
529 


Seooa- 
dary. 


1. 3^1 
1,306 

197 
J,  114 
1,109 

58 


1,056 
1,051 

695 
690 
208 

9 

157 

70 

191 

32 


23 
5 


3^^ 
146 

49 
166 


Col- 
lege. 


7^ 

71 


7^ 

71 


71 

71 


71 
7^ 
45 


26 
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TaWe  VL— PfOVATE  AND  IflGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

South  Carolina — Cantinued. 


Ownership  and  oontxol. 


All  schools  in  the  StaU 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control. '. 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  uMer  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Lar^  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

American  Blissionary  Association  (Con- 
gregational)  

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopai) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtuich 

Afro- American  Presb^rtenan  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions , 


Teadien  and  woriceis. 


Total. 


44^ 
83 

33 

33 

4^3 

84 
70 

14 

3^0 
360 

69 

185 
30 

8 
21 
4a 

27 

31 

14 

12 
52 


33 
10 

2 

92 

75 
20 

17 
38 

17 

I 

2 
14 


Color. 


White. 


83 
72 

II 


S3 

7a 
II 

3 

2 

I 
80 
70 
10 
80 

70 
18 


17 

7 

6 

4 

II 

7 
10 


10 


Nesn>. 


I 


3fi3 
291 

72 

33 

33 

330 

r2 
68 

n 

190 

59 

^57 

"5 
12 

8 


Sex. 


35 

21 

27 


5 
42 


33 


2 

75 
20 

17 
38 

17 

1 

2 
14 


Male. 


147 

121 
26 

23 

«3 

124 

98 
26 

31 
26 

5 

93 
72 

21 

57 

43 

9 

I 

4 
14 

7 
8 


14 

3 
10 


I 

2g 

9 

7 

13 

7 
I 

I 
5 


Fe- 
male. 


299 
242 

57 

10 

10 
28g 
232 

57 
53 
44 

236 
188 

48 
180 
142 

21 

7 

17 
28 

20 

^3 

14 

12 
3S 


«3 

ID 

I 

46 
II 

10 

25 
JO 


I 

9 


Aca- 
demic. 


324 
242 

82 

14 

14 

310 

228 

82 

41 
28 

26g 
200 

184 

^32 
22 


17 

37 

23 
17 


6 
52 


Kind  of  work. 


33 
10 

2 

8 
6i 

17 
16 

35 

^7 

I 

2 
14 


Indus- 
trial. 


Agricul- 
ture. 


^5 
61 

4 
9 

52 
18 


38 
34 

4 
34 
34 

4 


3 

3 

4 
10 

4 
5 


4 

4 

2 

I 
I 


12 
II 

I 

4 

4 

8 

7 
I 

6 

6 


2 
I 
I 
I 

I 


other 
work. 


I 
I 


45 

42 

I 

6 

39 

36 

3 

19 

18 

I 
20 
18 

■  2 

18 
18 

4 


3 
6 


2 

2 
I 
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TaMe  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

South  Carolina — Conttnued. 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Laige  or  importaiit  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools. 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional)  

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Freedmen 's   Aid   Society   of   the   Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Society  of  Friends '. 

Woman's  American    Baptist   Home   Mission 

Society 

Woman 's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)   

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Afro- American  Presbyterian  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


$258,  595 

236, 633 

21,962 

44y2i6 

44,216 

21 4y  379 
192,417 

21,  962 

5h  23s 

4S»  495 

5»740 

163, 144 

146,  922 

16,  222 
125,  910 
114,  488 

21,384 

1,200 

13,  626 

17,061 

39»  547 
S,55i 

7i746 

5,373 
11,422 

2,776 

5,846 

2,500 
300 

37,234 

32, 434 
16,  702 

3,640 
12,092 
4,800 
200 
1,500 
3, 100 


Tuition. 


$28y  107 
^^,  564 

848 
27,259 
22, 716 

4,543 

2,799 

1,799 
1,000 

24,460 

20,917 

543 
432 
I5y  729 

1,861 


xl: 


500 

4,096 

1,406 

5.392 
500 

1,434 

540 
2,703 

45X 


100 
690 


Church 
boards. 


$98,896 

89,379 
9»5i7 


98,896 

89,379 
9i5i7 


98,896 

89,379 

9,517 
75,9(^2 

68,530 

11,610 


700 
9,007 

15*485 
24,308 


2,740 

4,680 
7,432 

1,758 


x,552 

3,574 

500 

2,000 

200 

100 

6,028 

22,934 

5,188 

20,849 

2,000 

12,000 

880 

924 

2,?o8 

840 

7,925 

2,085 

50 

150 

1,935 


Dooatioas. 


$55,  ^5 
51,085 

4,590 


55,  ^75 
5i»o85 

4,590 
37,830 
34, 640 

3,190 

17, 845 

16,445 
1,400 

JJ,  045 
13,  045 


491 


6,847 
2,239 

3»440 
28 


4,800 
3,400 
2,000 
200 
1,200 
1,400 


1,400 


Other 
sources. 


$75, 917 
72,605 

43,3/^ 
43,368 

32, 549 
29, 237 

JO,  606 
9,056 
1,550 

21, 943 
20, 181 
1,762 
18, 471 
17, 184 

7»9i3 


32 
170 

3,000 
5,812 

132 

1,287 

567 
720 


3,472 

2,997 
702 

1,636 

659 
475 


475 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-Contd. 

South  Carolina — Continued. 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) . 
American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) . . 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Ihr^yterian 

Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. . 
Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) . 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Ih'esbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcojial  Qiurch ^ 

Afro- American  Presbyterian  Church 

Baptist  local  conventions 


Value  of  property. 


Total. 


$2y 4^3.  734 
2,342,484 

81,  250 

297^300 

297, 300 

2, 126,  434 

2,  045,  184 

81,250 

4^6, 20s 

392»  305 

23,900 

1, 710, 22g 

1,652,879 

57»35o 

^,  495*  729 

h  459, 379 

635*  744 
8,000 

53»90o 
127,  700 

362,035 

180,000 

16,500 

75>5oo 

3^,350 

4,000 


I 


.0.350 

2,000 
214, 500 

193,  500 
82,000 
29,000 
82,500 
21,000 

500 
7,000 

i3»5oo 


Plant. 


$1,  863, 

1,781, 

81, 

297y 
297, 

^.  5<^5, 

1, 484, 

81, 

207, 

184, 

23» 

ly  357, 
i,3<»j 

S7» 

J^,  ^43, 
1,107, 

493. 
8, 

53» 


% 


^71 
921 

250 

300 

00 

'71 

621 
250 
921 
021 
900 

950 
600 

350 
450. 

100 

000 

000 

900 


127, 700 

284,000 
71,000 
16,500 

53,000 

36,350 

4,000 

30, 350 


2,000 
214,  soo 

193,  500 
82,000 
29,000 
82,  500 
21,000 
500 
7,000 
13.500 


Hndowment. 


$481, 188 
481,  188 


48T,  188 
481,  188 


192, 188 
Z92,  188 


289,000 
289,000 


289,000 
289,000 
140,000 


40,000 
109,000 


Other 
property. 


$79, 375 
79,375 


79, 375 
79,S75 


16,096 
16,096 


63,279 
63,279 


63,279 

63,279 

2,744 


38,035 


22,500 


^  Figures  not  available. 
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Table  VL— PRIVATE  \ND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES— Contd, 

Tennesste. 


Ownership  and  contml. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

.  Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^  or  less  important  sdiools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Lar^  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) 

Board  of  Freedmen  s  Mission  of  United  f?esbyterian  Qmrch. . 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presb^rian  Church. . . 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chmt^h 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Churdi  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

Board  of  Freedman's  Missions  of  United  Presb3rterian  Church. . 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church . . 

Catholic  Board  ci  Missions 

Christian  Advent  Church 

Christian  Women's  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Ccmventions ' 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  t/mtortant  schools 

African  Methodist  npiscopal  Zion  Church 


Num- 
ber of 
•chooU- 


i6 

z6 

I 

z 

3^ 

IS 
i6 

3 

a 

z 
28 

13 

15 

24 
10 

2 

I 

z 

3 

a 

z 

14 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 
1 

4 

3 

1 

1 
z 
I 

1 


Counted  attendance. 


TotaL 


4^343 

3»i»3 
z,  z6o 

300 

300 

4^043 

a,  883 
z,  z6o 
1^061 

ZfOIO 

2y^2 

1,873 

z,  100 
2,5(5i 

h477 
342 

285 
327 

cf 

1,091 
32 

308 

349 
38z 

60 

6z 

414 

396 
zoz 

77 

2Z8 

18 

18 


Bkiucu* 
tmry. 


2,500 

i»403 

i»097 
IIQ 

2,3^1 
z,284 

i»097 
112 

ZZ2 


2,26g 

Z,Z72 

i»o97 

878 
Z02 

174 

187 
20a 

2Z3 


1,079 
3a 

296 

349 
28Z 

60 

6z 

312 

294 
78 

77 
18 


Seoon- 
daiy. 


1,100 
1,047 

181 
z8z 
929 
866 

aos 

66z 

Z2 

S69 
Z40 

zzz 
zzo 

56 

Z52 


12 


12 


92 

92 

23 


69 


Col- 


733 

733 


733 
733 


^3 
693 


40 
40 


30 
30 


30 


10 

JO 


zo 


'  Papib  included  with  Morristown  College. 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-€ontd. 

Tennessea — Continued. 


Ownership  and  oontroL 


All  schools  in  ths  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

^all  or  leas  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

DenominaUonal  schools 

Latge  or  important  schools 

^all  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards .... 

Larffe  or  important  schools 

American    Baptist    Home    Missionary 

Society 

American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 

greeational) 

Boara  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  United 

Presbyterian  Church 

Board  en  Missions  for  Preedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Pkeedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Chtu-ch 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church 

Smalt  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  d  United 

Presbyterian  Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Advent  Church 

Christian  Women's  Board  of  Missions . . . 
Under  Negro  denominational  boards  . . . 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .  .  . 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 


Teachers  and  workers. 


ToUl. 


279 

57 

as 

254 

57 

7S 

75 

3 

233 
179 

54 
200 

31 

2X 
29 

23 

4a 

2 

4 

2Z 
II 

9 
3 

4 

33 

31 
II 

5 

15 

2 


Color. 


White. 


106 

97 
9 


106 

97 
9 

33 

33 


73 
64 

9 
64 


14 
24 


34 

2 
9 


Negio. 


230 

182 

48 

25 

25 
205 

157 
48 

45 
A2 

160 

"5 
45 

% 

31 
7 

5 

23 
18 


43 

4 

2Z 
II 


3 

4 

33 

31 
II 

5 

15 

2 

2 


Male. 


118 

14 

13 

13 
119 

X05 
14 

44 

41 

3 

75 
64 

XI 

60 
50 

13 

4 

7 
8 

18 


10 

I 


z 
I 

15 
14 

5 

z 

8 
I 

I 


Fe- 
male. 


204 
161 

43 
12 

13 

192 

149 

43 
34 
34 


158 

"5 

43 

140 

98 
18 

17 
22 

15 
24 

2 
42 


17 

8 

9 

2 

zl 

^7 
6 

4 

7 
-I 

I 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


213 
162 

51 
10 

10 

203 

152 

51 

30 


122 

148 
99 

27 

15 

15 
20 

22 


49 

4 
19 

IZ 

9 

2 

4 

25 

23 
6 

5 
12 

2 

2 


Indus- 
trial. 


41 

38 

3 

5 

33 

3 
J 

z 


35 

32 

3 

31 
28 

3 

3 
6 

3 

II 

2 
3 


4 

4 

2 


Agricul- 
ture. 


3 
3 

2 
a 
J 
z 


J 

I 


other 
work. 


r9 
I 

8 

7' 
68 

43 

3 

25 

2$ 


2/ 

21 


3 
8 


4 
3 


3% 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Tennessee — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

'American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society . . . 
American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional)  

Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  United  Pres- 
byterian Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

Board  of  Freedmen 's  Missions  of  United  Pres- 
byterian Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Advent  Chtirch 

Christian  Women's  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denomrinational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


$260,  753 

233»  239 
27, 514 

39»8i9 
220, 934 

193, 420 

27»5i5 
103,  305 

95»  30s 
8,  coo 

117 f 629 

98,  "5 
i9»  5M 

I02y 7Q2 

S3.  77S 

9»942 

",  537 

25»  470 
8,150 

25,084 

2,595 
19,014 

1,182 

8,350 

1,902 

4,350 

1,500 

1,730 

14. 837 

14.  337 

4,737 
1,000 

8,600 

500 

500 


Tuition. 


$71,266 

64,  274 

6,992 

3.(^30 

3,630 

67,636 

60,644 

o'992 
48,408 
43,408 

5,000 
19, 228 

17,236 

1,992 

j8,  791 

16,899 

3,461 

3.626 

4,800 

1,650 

31362 


1,892 
300 
890 
272 


200 
230 

437 

337 

237 
100 


100 

100 


Church 
boards. 


$87, 022 
76,682 
16,  340 


87, 022 
70,682 
16,340 
10,000 
10,000 


77, 022 
60,682 
16, 340 
66,908 
50,968 
4,130 

7.252 

19,450 

5,675 
12,966 

1,495 
15,940 

400 
7,210 

1,480 

4,350 

1,300 

1,200 

10, 114 

9.7H 
4,000 

600 

5,  "4 
400 

400 


Dmiations. 


^40, 86$ 

37,083 

3,782 


40^  86s 

37,083 
3,782 

29, 112 
26, 112 

3,000 

J^, 753 
10,971 

782 

^ J, 2S3 
10, 471 


1,048 


1,220 


675 
7,428 

100 
782 

482 


300 
$00 
500 
500 


other 
sources. 


$61,600 
61,200 

400 
36,189 
36,189 
23, 411 
25,011 

400 

I5y  785 

IS,  785 

9,626 

9,  226 
400 
5.840 
5.440 
2,351 

61Z 


150 

1,328 

1,000 
400 


250 
150 


3.786 


300 
3,486 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-ContdJ 

''Tennessee — Continued. 


Ownership  and  ooatTol. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  ufSier  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  White  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 

American  Missionary  Assocition  (ODngregational). . . 
Board  of  Freedmen  s  Missions  of  United  Presbyte- 

rian  Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church '. 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) . . 
Board  of  Freedmen  V  Missions  of  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Advent  Church 

Christian  Women's  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 


Value  of  pToperty. 


Total. 


$1,824,223 

i»  754, 323 
69,900 

193^ 915 

I93»9i5 
1, 6y},  30S 

I,  560, 408 

69,900 

733. 05S 
702, 058 

3i»ooo 

Sot,  250 

858,350 

38,900 

749.  350 

71 5y  950 

"7,S«> 
54,000 

X75»«» 
86,750 

274,000 

8,700 

33y^PO 

4,000 
21,950 

1,200 

0) 
2,500 

3>75o 

147.900 

142.400 

48!!400 

5»ooo 

89,000 

5.500 

5.500 


Plant. 


$h  553. 

1, 473, 
69, 

^55. 

^.390, 

1, 328, 

69, 

528, 

497, 

3i» 
86p, 

830, 

38, 

7J3. 
690, 

"7, 

54, 


178 
278 

163 
015 

"5 

965 

965 
000 

050 

150 
900 
850 

450 
500 
000 


Endowment 


175,000 

61,  250 

274,000 

8,700 

33.400 

4,000 

21,950 
1,200 


2,500 

3,750 

14s J  200 

139,  700 

45,700 

5,000 

89,000 

5.500 

5,500 


$221, 843 
221,843 


221, 843 
221,843 


193.643 

I93»  643 


28,200 
28,200 


25.500 
25.500 


25,500 


2,700 
2,700 
2,700 


Other 
property. 


$49, 202 
49,  202 


38, 752 
38, 752 
10, 450 

10,450 


10,  450 

10,  450 


^  Figures  sot  avaiUblc 
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Table  VI.~PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATE&-Cantd. 

Textu, 


O-wnership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Laige  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  ^jonmgational) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. . . 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . . 
Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous) 

Christian  Women's  Board  of  Miasions 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


30 

18 

12 

Z 

1 
29 

17 
12 

4 

2 
2 

25 

15 
10 

16 

8 

I 
I 
I 

I 
2 

2 
8 
6 

I 
I 

9 

7 

I 

5 

I 

2 
2 


Counted  attendance. 


TotaL 


4,309 
3»4io 

899 

3,757 
2,858 

899 

3fi3 
298 

65 

3,394 
2,560 

834 
2,210 

h543 

371 

73 
223 

"5 
761 

% 

617 
36 

14 

1,184 

1,017 

286 

621 

no 

167 

167 


Slcincn'- 
tary. 


1,972 
.899 

"I 
2,75<5 

1,857 

899 

3^7 

252 

65 

^,439 
1,605 

834 

h577 
gio 

176 

68 

13s 
88 

443 


667 

617 

36 

14 
862 

695 

213 

447 

167 
167 


Second- 
*ry. 


1,309 
I1309 


437 

i37 

872 
872 


46 
46 


826 
826 


5^7 

5^7 

153 

5 
70 

27 

262 


309 

309 
60 

174 

75 


Col- 
lege. 


129 
129 


129 
129 


129 

129 


116 

116 

42 


18 

56 


13 
^3 
13 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 283 

Large  or  important  schools 237 

Small  or  less  important  schools 46 

Schools  under  public  control 46 

Land-grant  school 46 

Schools  under  private  control 2^7 

Large  or  important  schools 191 

Small  or  less  important  schools 46 

Independent  schools 2j 

Large  or  important  schools 13 

Small  or  less  important  schools 10 

1  Pupils  included  with  Wiley  University 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Color. 


White. 

Ncgfo. 

59 

224 

42 

195 

17 

29 

4^ 

46 

59 

178 

42 

149 

17 

29 

^3 

13 



10 

Sex. 


Male 


"J 
104 

9 

73 

I 

5 
3 


Fe. 
male 


170 

133 
37 
15 

15 

r55 
118 

37 

8 
7 


Kind  ci  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


187 

145 
43 
17 

17 
170 

128 
43 

8 

9 


Indus- 
trial. 


51 
49 

2' 

'7 

17 
34 
3a 

3 

5 

,  4 

z 


Agricut 
ture. 


Other 
work. 


7 

38 

7 

36 

2 

4 

8 

4 

8 

3 

30 

3 

28 

\ 

2 

I 

1 

and  Samuel  Houston  College. 
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TaWe  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-CoDtd. 

Texas — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 
gregational)  

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Freedmen  *8  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Misnons 

Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous) . . . 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions . . . . 

Under  Negro  denominational  hoards .... 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .  .  . . 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


TcadaerB  and  workers. 


Total. 


214 
178 

log 
22 


20 


13 
43 

7 
24 
17 

4 

69 

15 

44 
10 
12 
12 


Color. 


White. 


59 
42 

17 

59 

4^ 
12 


14 


n 


3 
17 


Negro. 


155 
106 

74 
67 
10 


43 

4 

7 


4 

s\ 

69 

44 
10 
12 
12 


Sex. 


Mak. 


77 

68 
6 

6 


22 


Fe- 
male. 


140 
110 

30 

94 

73 
16 


I 

2 

35 

32 

9 

17 
6 

3 
3 


13 
12 

21 

7 

21 

17 

3 

I 

46 

37 
6 

27 
4 
9 
9 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic 


^53 
120 

33 
90 
68 
16 


15 


II 


23 


22 

17 
4 
I 

63 

II 

35 
6 

II 

II 


Indus- 
ttiaL 


29 
28 

I 

20 

20 

3 


4 


9 

8 

I 
6 

I 
I 
1 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 


2 
2 


I 
I 


I 
I 
I 


Other 
work. 


30 

28 

2 

22 

20 

3 


15 

I 
2 


2 

8 
8 

2 

3 


Ownership  and  contfol. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 
(Episcopal) 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


$181, 493 

167, 733 
13,760 

49,9^5 

49,985 

131,  soS 

117,748 
13,760 
10,364 

7,343 

3,021 
121, 144 

no,  405 
10,  739 

si^  175 

74, 430 
19, 247 

a,  500 


Tuition. 


$28,681 

26,  841 

1,840 


28,681 

26,841 

1,840 

1,856 

748 

X,  108 

26,82$ 

26,093 

732 
19,412 

19, 180 

5,327 


Church 
boards. 


$7h  431 

64,411 

7,020 


7h  431 

64,4" 

7,020 


7h43i 
64,411 
7,020 
48, 179 
42,859 
12, 238 

1,800 


Donations. 


$I5y 323 
14,006 

I1317 


15^  323 
14,006 

1,317 
2,952 

1,635 

1,317 

12,371 

",371 


9,267 

9,267 

682 

600 


Other 
sources. 


$66,058 

62, 475 

3,583 

49,9^5 

49,985 
16,073 

12,490 
3,583 

5f5^ 
4,960 

596 
'o,  517 

7,530 
2,987 

4*3^7 
3yi30 
1,000 

ICO 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOI^  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Cpntd, 

Texas — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional^   

Board  ot  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terial  Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church 

Small  Of  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous) 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Under  Negro  denom^inational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


ToUl. 


$12, 792 
10,  979 
25*223 

3.695 

3*640 

1,387 
1,712 

39y9(^9 

35y09 

8,064 
24, 140 

3*765 
4,000 

4,oco 


Tuition. 


$2,  693 
2,237 

8,923 


232 


Church 
boards. 


200 

32 

7^413 

(^,9^3 

3*248 

3i400 

265 

500 

500 


^581 
7,166 

9*379 

3*695 
5y320 

3,640 


1,680 
23, 252 
21, 5S2 

1,016 

17*036 

3*500 
1,700 
1,700 


Donations. 


$1,064 


6,921 


3y^04 
3f^04 


3,104 


other 
sources. 


S454 
i»S76 


1,187 
1,187 


6,200 

4,400 

3,800 

600 


1,800 
1,800 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools , 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control , 

Land-grant  school 

Schools  under  private  control , 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools , 

Denominational  schools , 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards , 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) . 
American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) . . 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

Small  or  less  important  schools , 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions , 

Christian  Conventions  (miscellaneous) 


Value  of  property. 


ToUl. 


Plant. 


Endowment. 


$1,  431, 360 

I*  396,  360 

35.  000 

237,  200 

237*200 

J,  ig4, 160 

1, 159, 160 

35,000 

42,000 

24,000 

18,000 

I,  Ij2, 160 

1,135,160 

17,  000 

^^/,  435 
809, 435 

314*935 
25,000 

103, 500 
60,000 

293,000 
13,000 

8yOOO 

5*000 


$1, 4^8, 

1*383* 

35* 

2J7* 

237* 
1, 181, 

1, 146, 
35* 

42y 

24, 

18, 

J,  ^  JP* 
1, 122, 

17* 
S04, 

79^y 

302, 

25» 

103, 


550 
550 
000 
200 
200 
350 
350 
000 
000 
000 
000 
350 

350 
000 

62s 
62$ 

125 
000 

500 


$12,000 
12,000 


12,000 
12,000 


12,000 
12,000 


60,000 

293,000 

13,000 
6,000 


12,000 
12,000 
12, 000 


other 
property. 


$810 
810 


810 
810 


810 
810 


810 
810 
810 


5,000 


^  Figures  not  available. 
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Tabk  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Texas — Continued . 


Value  of  property. 

Ownership  and  control. 

ToUl. 

Plant. 

Bndowment. 

Other 
property. 

Christian  Woman  *s  Board  of  Missions 

$3»ooo 

334^  725 

325^  725 

97,000 

158, 725 
70,000 

QjOOO 
9,000 

*3i«>o 

334.  725 

325 f 725 
97,000 

i58»  725 
70,000 

Q.OOO 
9,000 

Under  Nearo  denotninatiofiGl  boQtds 

1 

Ijdrae  or  itni>oriant  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcooal  Church  t 

Baotist  Local  Conventions 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

1 

1 

Small  or  less  imbortant  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions.  .  . 

Virginia, 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools « 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  K^mgregational) 

Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United  Presb3rterian 

Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church . . 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Alliance 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . 
Society  of  Friends 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Chiu'ch  Institute  for  Nej^roes  (Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  otthe  I^iesbyterian  Church . . 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Universalist  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


27 
29 

I 
I 

55 
26 

29 

II 

4 

7 

44 
22 

22 

34 
17 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

X 

z 
I 

I 

17 

I 

10 

5 
I 

10 

5 

I 

4 

5 
5 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


6,941 

5. 301 
1,640 

573 

63 
4,728 

1,640 

1,685 

1,424 
261 

4.683 
3»304 
i»379 

2,859 

537 
406 

"5 

838 
246 

260 

71 
76 

85 
225 

hi37 
39 

455 
587 

6^7 

445 

45 
400 

242 

242 


tary. 


5^2r7 

3i645 

1,652 

282 
282 

4^995 

1,632 

h257 
If  003 

3.73^ 
2,360 

1,378 

3y200 

2f069 

221 

289 

84 

699 

211 

210 

62 

76 

9 
208 

1.137 

39 

455 

587 

56 

532 

2QI 

36 

255 
241 

241 


Col- 

dary. 

lege. 

1. 61 3 

51 

x,6o| 

51 

291 

291 

1.322 

51 

Ii3i4 

51 

8 

•      428 

421 

894 

51 

893 

51 

I 

739 

51 

<^39 

51 

265 

51 

"7 

21 

139 

35 

50 

9 

76 



17 



155 

154 

9 

145 

/ 

I 

46927**— Bull.  38—17- 


-26 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Virginia — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


Teachers  and  workers. 


All  schools  in  ike  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public   control 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Lai^e  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Lai^e  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards .... 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
American  Chtirch  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 
gregational)  

Board  of  Fteedmen's  Missions  of  the 

United  Presbyterian  Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presb3rterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Alliance 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions . . . 
Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Universalist  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards  . , . 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Chiu'ch 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Cdnventions 


Total. 


604 

519 

85 

25 

25 

579 

494 

256 

232 

24 

323 
262 

61 
26Q 
227 

36 

53 

13 
40 

18 
34 

9 
6 

5 

13 
42 


18 
18 

3 

54 

35 

7 
28 

19 


Color. 


White 


262 

244 
18 


262 

244 

18 

147 

I    •    •    •    < 

^15 

97 
18 

115 

97 
21 


20 

10 

34 

9 


z8 


18 


Negro. 


342 

275 

67 

25 

25 

3^7 
250 

67 

85 

24 

208 

165 

43 

^54 
130 

15 

50 

13 
20 

8 


5 
13 
24 

3 
18 


3 

54 

35 

7 
28 

19 

19 


Sex. 


Male. 


241 
222 

19 
9 

9 
232 

213 

19 
120 

"5 

5 
112 

98 

14 
86 

81 
15 

25 

3 
8 

3 

17 

I 

2 

z 
6 

5 


I 
26 

17 
4 

13 
9 
9 


Fe- 
male. 


297 
66 
16 
16 

347 
281 

66 

136 

"7 

19 
211 

164 

47 

183 
146 

21 
28 
10 
32 

15 

17 
8 

4 

4 

7 

37 


14 
18 

2 

28 

18 

3 

15 
10 

10 


Acap 
donic. 


332 
248 

84 
12 
12 
320 
236 
84 

S7 

64 

23 

233 
172 

61 
j86 
144 

31 

2Z 

9 
38 

17 
iz 

9 
6 


4 

8 

42 


z8 
z8 

3 

28 
5 

19 
19 


Kind  of  work. 


Indu»> 
triaL 


I2g 
Z28 

z 

4 

4 
125 
Z24 

z 
67 
66 

z 
58 
58 


54 

54 

2 

18 

2 

7 

I 
20 


I 
3 


4 

4 

2 

2 


Agricul- 
tuxe. 


24 
24 


I 

z 

23 
23 


16 

z6 


7 
7 


7 
7 


other 
work. 


119 
Z19 


8 

8 
III 
zzz 


86 
86 


25 
25 


22 
22 

3 
12 


3 
3 
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Table  VT.— PRIVATE  AND  IflGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES^-Contd. 

Virginia — Continued . 


Ownefship  and  oontiol. 


A II  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control  ^ 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools  ^ 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Chm-ch  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

American  Missionary  Association  (Congrega- 
tional)  

Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United 

Presbyterian  Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Alliance 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church 

Society  of  Friends , 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Epis- 
copal)  

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Universalist  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zbn  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


Total. 


$564,  085 

542,068 

22,017 

27,8g8 

27,898 

5i3(^,i87 

514, 170 
22,017 

321,660 

313, 9«9 
7,671 

200, 181 

14, 346 
185, 701 
176, 130 

37,684 

53,4»i 
7,898 

25,544 

9,899 
25,000 

1,476 

2,950 

3,400 
8,798 

9.571 
280 

2,016 
6,075 
X,  200 

2d  I o20 

24,051 

3,000 

21,051 

4,775 
4,775 


Tuition. 


$35,  <^73 

32,  "7 

^^556 

5,«9S 

^P,  775 
26,219 

3,556 

4,23^ 

2,747 

1,491 

25,537 

23, 472 

2,065 

21  0S7 

20,449 

9,299 
2,728 

943 
3,795 
1,534 


326 
250 

1, 100 

474 
608 


408 


200 
4,^0 
3,023 

250 

2,773 
1,457 
1,457 


Church 
boards. 


$^53, 185 
141,  762 

",423 


Donations. 


153, 1S5 
141,  762 

",423 
860 

480 

380 

152,  325 
141,  282 

11,043 
130,  428 

121, 8gs 
20,671 

35,504 
4,717 

21,599 

8,294 

25,000 

450 
2,700 


1,900 
1,000 

8^533 


200 

1,458 
6,075 

800 

21,897 

19*  387 
2,250 

17, 137 

2,SI0 

2,510 


Si  50, 335 

143, 714 
6,621 


150, 335 
143,714 
6,621 
127,146 
121,613 

5,533 
23, 189 
22,  lOI 

1,088 
20,881 
20,601 

1,888 

13, 135 
120 


150 


Other 
sources. 


$224,  892 
224,  475 

417 
22,000 

22,000 

202,892 

202, 475 

417 
189, 410 

189, 149 

267 

13,47^ 

13, 326 

150 

13, 335 

13, 185 
5,826 

2,114 

2,058 


23 

48 

700 

400 

4,185 

280 
80 

3,139 
150 

150 

200 

2,308 

1,500 
500 

1,000 

808 
808 

141 
141 

141 

*  Hampton  Institute,  an  independent  institution,  also  receives  the  Federal  and  land-grant  funds,  amounting  to  $a6.9g6  per 
year,  apxx»tioned  to  the  colored  people  of  Virginia. 
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Tabic  VL~PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Virginia — Continued . 


Ownership  and  control. 


All  schools  in  the  State 

Large  or  important  schools 

Sm^l  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  puhUc  control 

State  school 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  sdiools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools , 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

American  Chm-ch  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 
American  Missionary  Association  \Qan.m^2itvmal) . . 
Board  of  Freedmen  s  Missions  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Christian  Alliance 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Freedmen 's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  (Episcopal) 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  I^esbyterian 

Church 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Universalist  Church 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools , 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 

Small  or  less  important  schools , 

Baptist  Local  Conventions 


Value  of  piopetty. 


Total. 


$6f  468  f  221 

6, 364, 361 
I03i86o 

233^900 

233. 900 

^,  234, 321 

6, 130, 461 

i03|86o 

4. 4^4^  459 

4,  ZZ^^  559 

77»9<» 
1, 8ig^  862 

I,  793»  902 

25,960 

1, 697, 482 

1, 6gOy  282 

630, 354 

278,043 

35i9<» 

134,600 

41,900 
335»o<» 

ZZy^>°^ 

8,4«S 

35»5<» 

i57i  500 
7,200 

z,  200 
2»5a> 


3»Soo 
122, 380 
103  f  620 

18,  750 
84, 870 
18, 760 
18, 760 


Plant. 


^i,  3o6y  560 

3,  202,  700 

103,860 

233^900 

a33» 900 

3, 072, 660 

2,968,800 

103,860 

J,  520, 849 

1, 442, 949 

77,900 

1, 551,  8ji 

1, 5257851 
25,960 

J,  429, 431 

1, 422, 231 

523*990 
186,256 

35»9<» 
134,600 

40,000 

335»<»o 

33j<»o 

8,4«5 

35»5<» 
89,500 

7,200 

1,200 

a»5a> 


3»5«> 
122, 380 

i03f  620 

18,  750 
84, 870 
18,760 
18,76c 


Endowment 


$2, 932, 750 
2, 932»  750 


2, 932,  750 
2, 932,  750 


2,  710,  91 S 

2,7io»9i5 


221,  835 
221,83s 


221,  835 

221,  835 

83,000 

69,83s 


1,000 


68,000 


Other 
property. 


$228,  911 
228,911 


22S,  911 
228,911 


182, 69s 
182,  69s 


46,216 
46, 216 


46,216 
46,216 

23, 364 
21,952 


900 
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TaMe  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATES-Contd, 

West  Virginia, 


Ownership  and  control. 


» 

All  schools  in  the  State  (large) 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  {denominational — white) 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 


Counted  attendance. 

Num- 
ber of 

schools. 

ToUl. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Second- 
ary. 

3 

492 

Ill 

3&1 

2 

382 

92 

2go 

I 

234 

72 

162 

I 

148 

20 

128 

I 

IIO 

^9 

91 

I 

no 

19 

91 

Col- 
lege. 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State  {large) 

Schools  under  public  control , 

Land -grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  {denomina 

tional — white) . 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 


Teachers  and  workers. 


ToUl. 


64 

29 
12 

23 
23 


Color. 


White. 


12 


Negro. 


12 
12 


52 

41 
29 

12 

II 
II 


Sex. 


Male 


33 

25 
20 

5 

8 
8 


Fe- 
male. 


31 
16 

9 

7 

15 
15 


Kind  of  work. 


Acar 
dcmic. 


28 

16 

8 

8 

12 
12 


Indus- 
trial. 


^5 
12 

10 

2 


3 
3 


Agricul- 
ture. 


3 

2 

2 


I 
1 


Other 
work. 


18 

II 

9 


7 
7 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  the  State  {large) 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control  {denominational 

white 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society . . . 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


ToUl. 


$77^  854 

60^273 
46,499 

13. 774 

J7, 581 
17,  581 


Tuition. 


$2,  923 
1,284 

673 
611 

I^<^39 
1.639 


Church. 


$6,075 


6,075 
6,07s 


Donations. 


$822 


S22 
822 


Ownership  and  controL 


All  schools  in  the  State  {large) 

Schools  under  public  control 

Land-grant  schools 

State  schools 

Schools    under    private    control    {denominational- 
white) 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 


Value  of  property. 


ToUl. 


$497, 627 

275,449 
216,449 

59.000 

222, 178 
222, 178 


Plant. 


Endowment. 


$3Q2, 949 

275,449 

216,449 

59»ooo 

117, 500 
117.500 


$72,678 


72, 678 
72, 678 


Other 
sources. 


$68, 034 

58,989 
45,  826 
13. 163 

9,045 
9.045 


Other 
property. 


$32,000 


32,000 
32,000 
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Table  VI.— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  BY  STATES-Contd. 

Northern  States, 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  Northern  States 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Society  of  Friends 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Society  of  Friends 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards , 

Large  or  important  schools , 

African  Methoaist  Episcopal  Church 


Num- 
ber o< 
adbtools. 


2g 
II 
i8 

4 

4 

7 
i8 

// 

4 

7 

^4 

3 
II 

13 

2 

I 

I 

II 

9 

2 
I 
I 

I 


Counted  attendance. 


Total. 


3>02g 

1,704 
512 

5" 

813 
If  704 

317 

155 

2,045 

496 

1,549 
1,552 

3P3 
216 

87 

1,549 

1,387 
162 

^93 
^93 
193 


£lcnien- 
tary. 


2^161 

457 
1,704 

144 
2,017 

in 

If  704 

455 

300 

15s 
/,5<J2 

13 
1,549 
^^549 


1,549 

1,387 
162 

13 
13 


Second- 

Col- 

ary. 

lege. 

*    ^33 

235 

633 

335 

32S 

40 

328 

40 

305 

195 

305 

195 

r? 

17 

288 

m 

288 

195 

^73 

130 

m 

130 

86 

130 

87 

"5 
"S 
"5 


05 
65 
65 


Ownership  and  control. 


A II  schools  in  Northern  States 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools. 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards .  .  . 

Larqe  or  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Pres 

byterian  Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Society  of  Friends 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards .  .  . 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church .  .  . 


Teachers  and  workers. 


Total. 


2^0 
178 

163 

91 
72 

70 

44 
26 

93 

47 
46 

li 

14 

14 
46 

38 

8 

19 
19 
19 


Color. 


White. 


58 


58 
58 


6 
6 


52 
52 


52 
13 

12 

I 

39 
38 


Negio. 


Sac. 


Male. 


% 


ig2 
159 

\l 

87 

105 

72 

64 

38 
26 

4^ 
34 

7 
22 

15 

2 
13 

7 


7 

19 
19 
19 


120 

no 

10 

54 
54 
74 
56 
10 

33 

23 
10 

33 
33 


17 
17 

14 
3 


16 
16 
16 


Fe- 
male. 


130 
68 
62 

33 

% 

35 
62 

37 
21 

16 

60 

14 
46 

57 
II 


Kind  of  work. 


Aca- 
demic. 


Indu»* 
trial. 


II 

46 

8 

3 
3 


137 
73 
64 

35 

35 
102 

38 

64 

29 

II 

18 

73 
27 

46 

% 

14 

4 
46 

38 
8 

9 
9 
9 


I 


67 
61 
6 
26 
26 

4^ 

35 
6 

35 
29 

6 

6 

6 


6 

6 


Ai^ricul* 
ture. 


6 
6 


4 

4 

2 
2 


I 

I 


I 

X 


J 

7 


Other 
work. 


40 

38 

2 

22 

22 

18 
16 

2 

5 

3 

2 

13 
13 


3 
3 


10 
10 
10 
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Table  VL— PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE,  BY  STATE&-Contd. 

Northern  Slates — Continued. 


Ownership  and  control. 


Income  for  current  expenses. 


ToUl. 


All  schools  in  Northern  States 

•   Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Ftesbyterian 

Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Society  of  Friends 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


a97»7i3 

^5*,  733 

178, 818 
i38»98o 

39, 838 
57 y  309 
39, 165 
18,144 
121 y S09 

99,815 
21,694 

PJ,  195 
7h  501 

48,063 

23, 438 
21 y 6q4 

15,094 

6,600 

2S,  314 
28, 314 
28,314 


Tuition. 


$22,  $66 

18, 624 

3,942 
6,741 

6,741 
15, 82s 
11,883 

3,94a 
6,901 

3,959 
3,942 
8,924 

8,924 


^y394 
2y394 

3,394 


6,530 


Church 
boards. 


$31 y S65 
16,  264 

15,601 

4,000 

4,000 

27,86s 

12, 264 

15,601 

507 


507 
27y358 
12,  264 

15,094 

^7y  594 

2,500 
2,500 


15,094 
15,094 


9,7(54 
9,7^4 
9,764 


Donations. 


$41,  866 
29, 236 
12, 630 

^,35^ 

If  351 

40,515 

^h^S 
12, 630 
20,821 
8,791 
12,030 
19,694 

19,094 
600 

17,740 
17,140 

II,  176 

5,964 
600 


600 

h954 
1,954 
1,954 


Ownership  and  control. 


Value  of  property. 


ToUl. 


All  schools  in  Northern  States 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Schools  under  public  control 

State  schools 

Schools  under  private  control , 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Independent  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Smsul  or  less  important  schools 

Denominational  schools 

Large  or  important  schools 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Under  white  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  Presbyterian 

Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Small  or  less  important  schools 

Catholic  Board  of  Missions 

Society  of  Friends 

Under  Negro  denominational  boards 

Large  or  important  schools 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


S^yOOO 

449 


$3, 280, 296 

3, 036,  296 

244,000 

862, 747 

862,  747 

2, 417, 549 

2, 173,  549 
244,000 

759, 100 
700, 100 

i,6'^\ 

1, 473, 449 
185,000 

J,  501,  412 

1, 316, 412 

1,041,412 
275,000 
185,000 

o 

185,000 

157, 037 
I57y  037 

157,037 


Plant. 


Endowment. 


$1, 787, 097 

I,  693,  097 

94,000 

862, 747 

862,  747 

924y  350 
830,  350 

94,000 
329,100 
270,  100 

59,000 

595,  ^50 
560, 250 
35,000 
4^,350 
434y 350 


f^ 


334, 350 
100,000 
}5,ooo 

35,000 
125,900 
125,000 
125,900 


$1, 4g3, 199 

h 343» 199 
150,000 


I %  493, 199 

1,343,199 
150,000 

430^000 

430,000 


J,  063, 109 

913, 199 
150,000 

J,  o^,  062 

882, 062 

707, 062 
175,000 
150,000 

h 
150,000 

3i,iJ7 
31, 137 
31, 137 


other 
sources. 


$241, 254 
223, 589 

146, 641 
146,641 

94,^13 
86,948 

7,665 

29,080 

27,415 
1,665 

^5, 533 

59, 533 
6,000 

55,4^j 


,4P7 

y4P7 


49 


31,993 

17, 474 
6,000 


6,000 
JO,  066 
JO,  066 
10,066 


Other 
property. 


*  Figures  not  available. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Abbott',  Edward,  and  edttcation  in  the  South .  19. 
Accounts,  school.    See  School  accounts. 
Administration  and  control,  13-14. 
African  Civilization  Society,  work,  280. 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  educational 
work,  382;  membership,  153;  schools  maintained, 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  mem- 
bership, 153 ;  schools  maintained,  151,  156-157. 

"  African  Third, "  of  The  John  Parrish  Fund,  161. 

Afxo- American  Presbyterian  Church,  schools  main- 
tained, 159. 

Agricultimil  and  industrial  departments,  special 
forms,  197-201. 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  administra- 
tion and  control,  12 1-122;  Alabama,  library  fund, 
173;  educational  organization,  122-123;  Georgia, 
activities,  212;  needs,  123;  origin  and  financial 
status,  119-121;  statistics,  104,  115-116,  303-314; 
teacher  training,  75,  78;  work,  105-106. 

Agriculttuid  and  mechanical  schools,  importance, 
12-13. 

Agricultural  education,  extension  work,  114; 
"  project  study  and  work, ' '  1 12-1 13 . 

Agricultural  schools,  statistics,  103-104. 

Agriculttmd  teachers,  course  to  prepare,  1 1  i-i  13 . 

Agriculture,  importance  of  Negro  to,  97-99. 

Alabama,  amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 
23;  four-year  high  schools  for  white  pupils,  37; 
Negro  population  and  colleges,  66;  private  and 
higher  schools,  statistics,  355-358;  schoolhouses, 
33,  33;  school  term,  34;  schools  maintained  by 
State  funds,  Z17;  State  normal  school,  74,  75; 
summer  normal  schools,  76;  supply  of  teachers, 
74;  teachers' salaries,  34;  three-year  high  schools 
for  white  pupils,  37. 

Albertson,  A.  H.,  on  school  btiildings  and  grotmds, 
203-241.         * 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  officers, 
129;  schools,  129-132. 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Association, 
work,  281. 

American  Bible  Society,  activities,  28a. 


American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  officers, 
146;  schools,  146-148. 

American  Colonization  Society,  work,  245,  256. 

American  Freedmen's  Aid  Commis^on,  work,  270. 

American  Freedmen's  Aid  Union,  work,  270. 

American  Freedmen  's  Union  Commission,  work ,  2 7 j . 

American  Missionary  Association,  activities,  268; 
and  Daniel  Hand  Fund,  161,  167;  educational 
work,  284;  officers,  136;  physical  relief  of  Ne- 
groes, 282;  schools,  X36-137;  work,  275-276. 

American  Stmday  School  Union,  executive  officer, 
170;  activities,  170. 

American  Tract  Society,  work,  282. 

American  Union  Commission,  work,  279,  283. 

Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund .    See  Jeanes  Fund . 

Annual  reports,  schools,  187-189. 

Architecture,  southern  school  buildings,  214-215. 
See  also  Buildings  and  grounds. 

Arkansas,  four-year  high  schools  for  white  pupils, 
37;  Negro  population  and  colleges,  67;  private 
and  higher  schools,  statistics,  359-361;  school 
term,  35;  three-year  high  schools  for  white  pu- 
pils. 37. 

Arkansas  Baptist  College,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59;  work  of  junior  college  grade,  67. 

Armstrong,  S.  C,  and  industrial  education  of 
Negroes,  256-257;  educational  work,  82;  on  agri- 
cultural education,  104-105;  on  industrial  edu- 
cation, 10,  81-82;  on  the  character  of  the  work  of 
the  Negro  teacher,  73. 

Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth,  activities, 
170-17 1 ;  aims,  21;  officers,  170. 

Associations,  educational,  activities,  21, 170-176. 

Associations,  religious,  168-170.  See  also  Church 
boards. 

Atkins,  S.  G.,  on  Negro  education,  152. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  inhabi- 
tants, 26;  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

Atlanta  University,  Ga.,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59;  efficiency  of  work,  125;  fotmded,  61; 
library  ftmd,  173;  teacher  training,  76;  traveling 
library,  175. 

Attendance,  independent  schools,  124-125;  private 
and  higher  schools,  117-118;  public  schools,  32. 

Avery  Fund,  161. 
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B. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  death  rate»  wiiite  and  colored  in- 
habitants, 26;  normal  school,  74. 

Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Educa- 
tional Improvement  of  the  Colored  People, 
work,  278. 

Baptist  Church  (colored),  schools  maintained,  153- 
155;  membership,  153. 

Baptist  Church  (white),  schools  maintained,  127- 
128,  129-132,  281. 

Baptists  and  Methodists,  proportion  of ,  62 . 

Bawden,  W.  T.,  on  vocational  education,  89. 

Bedales  School,  England,  educational  work,  52-54. 

Benedict  College,  S.  C,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59;  library  fund,  173;  work  of  junior  college 
grade,  66;  teacher  training,  76. 

Berea  College,  Ky.,  founded,  284;  student  labor, 
224. 

Bibliography,  294-295. 

Biddle  University,  N.  C,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59;  library  fund,  173;  theology,  68;  work 
of  junior  college  grade,  65-66. 

Bishop  College,  Tex.,  classification  and  Statistics, 
59;  teacher  training,  76. 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School,  Va.,  work,  68,  69. 

"Black  belt,"  3. 

Blacksmithing,  coiuse,  93. 

Board  of  Fteedmen's  Missions,  officers,  148;  schools, 
148-149. 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  officers,  143;  schools,  143-146. 

Board  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  on  the  Condition 
and  Welfare  of  the  Negroes,  officers,  137 ;  schools, 

137-138- 

Boards  of  trustees,  independent,  schools  main- 
tained, 314-320. 

Boston,  Mass.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  inhab- 
itants, 26. 

Boston  Educational  Commission,  work,  250, 
268-269. 

Boston  Institution  of  Technology,  buildings,  220. 

**  Brown  Mouse,"  quotation  from,  108-109. 

Brooks,  S.  P.,  president,  Southern  Sociological 
Congress,  171. 

Browning  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  S.  C,  build- 
ings, 220,  221,  227. 

Budget,  school.    See  School  budget. 

Building  axioms,  240-241. 

Buildings  and  grounds,  construction  by  student 
labor,  223-225;  cost,  225-228;  fire,  egress  and 
insurance,  232-236;  merhanical  plants,  230-232; 
sanitation,  228-230;  t>'pical  schools  for  colored 
people,  statistics  and  discussion,  203-241.    See 


also  Schoolhouses,  and  under  names  of  insUtu- 
'  iions. 
Bureau  of  Education.    See  United  States  Bureau 

of  Education. 
Burke,  John,  director-general  Catholic  Board  for 

Mission  Work  among  Colored  People,  133. 
Business  training,  course,  94. 
Butler,  B.  F.,  and  "contraband  of  war,"  368. 
Butte,  Mont.,  school  survey,  90. 
Buttrick,     Wallace,     and     General     Education 

Board,  19,  162. 

C. 

Calhoim  Colored  School,  Ala.,  efficiency  of  work, 

"5- 
California,  amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 

23 ;  school  buildings,  220. 

California,  University  of.  See  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Capen,  S.  P.,  on  college  curriculum,  56. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  and  Jeanes  Fund,  165;  and 
libraries  for  Negroes,  170-173. 

Carnegie  Corporation,  libraries  for  Negroes,  173-176. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  and  standard  requirements  for  Ameri- 
can colleges,  57-58. 

Caroline  County  Training  School,  Bowling  Green, 
Ga.,  38. 

Catholic  Board  for  Mission  Work  among  Colored 
People,  director-general,  133;  schools,  133-134. 

Certificates,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  certificates. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  26;  public  high  schools,  37;  public 
school  teachers,  72. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  library  for  Negroes,  174. 

Chemistry,  course,  94-95. 

Cheyney  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  Pa.,  library 
fund,  173. 

Chicago,  111.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  inhab- 
itants, 26. 

Christian  Advent  Church  (white),  schools  main- 
tained, 150. 

Christian  Alliance,  schools  maintained,  150. 

Christian  Church  (white),  schools  maintained, 
127-128,  134. 

Christian  conventions,  schools  maintained,  150. 

Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  schools,  134. 

Church  boards  (colored),  activities,  254;  schools, 

I50-IS9'  344-354. 
Church  boards  (white),  activities,  252-254;  schools 

for  Negroes,  127-150, 320-344. 
Church   of    Christ    Sanctified    (colored),    schools 

maintained,  159. 
Church  schools,  activities,  252-254,  280-282. 
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Churches,  Negro,  69-70. 

Gncimiati,  Ohio,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  36. 

Civil  War  period,  Negroes  as  contraband,  248r-250. 

Qaflin  College,  S.  C,  buildings  and  grounds, 
208-209,  229;  classification  and  statistics,  59; 
dormitory,  220,  222,  227;  student  labor,  224; 
teacher  training,  76. 

Qark  University,  Ga.,  btiildings  and  grounds,  211; 
classification  and  statistics,  59;  founded,  61; 
theology,  68,  69. 

Class  and  attendance  forms,  193-196. 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  transmittal,  ix. 

Cole»  Anna  R.,  founder.  Southern  Sociological 
Congress,  171. 

College  and  professional  education,  12,  55,  70. 

College  education,  place  of,  lo-ii. 

College  entrance  requirements,  58. 

Colleges  and  universities,  classification  of  institu- 
tions for  Negroes,  statistics,  58-61;  courses  of 
study,  56,  58;  duplication  of  departments,  56; 
eagerness  for  college  education  among  Negroes, 
55;  junior  college  work,  65-67;  need  and  distri- 
bution, 61-67;  northern,  Negro  students,  59; 
standard  requirements,  57;  teacher  training,  76; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  race  study  classes,  5.  See  also  under 
names  of  States  and  individual  institutions. 

Colored  Local  Seventh  Bay  Adventist  Church, 
schools  maintained,  159. 

Colored  schools,  general  poverty,  11. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  public  high  schools,  37. 

"  Commendation  Card, "  Department  of  Education, 
New  York  City,  202. 

Commission  on  National  Aid  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, report  on  vocational  education,  89. 

Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  (National  Education  Association),  41; 
social  studies,  51-52;  science  teaching,  50-51; 
vocational  education,  91. 

Commission  to  Distribute  Lenten  Funds  among 
Indians  and  Negroes,  secretary,  133;  work,  133. 

Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  work,  19. 

Conference  of  Boards'  Representatives,  21,  170. 

Congregational  Church  (white),  schools  main- 
tained, 127-128, 135-137. 

Contraband,  Negro  as,  248-250. 

County  training  schools,  37-38;  elementary  teach- 
ers, 77-78;  statistics,  410-411;  Virginia,  78. 

Courses  of  study,  colleges,  58;  elementary  schools, 
35;  farm  demonstrators,  111-113;  gardening,  108- 
1 1 1 ;  household  economics,  92 ;  industrial  schools, 
93;  professional,  67-70;  rigidity  of  old  system, 
39-40;  secondary  schools,  48-52;  trade  schools, 
94;  typical  of  literary  type,  43.  See  also  Law, 
Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Theology. 


Curriculum.    See  Courses  of  study. 

Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  and  industrial  education  of  Ne- 
groes, 257;  and  supply  of  trained  teachers,  78; 
on  education  of  Negroes,  260-261;  on  the  work 
of  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  265. 

Cushing,  Emeline,  founder  of  Cushing  Fund,  168. 

Cushing  Fund,  activities,  161,  168;  officers,  168. 

D. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  public  high  schools,  37. 

Daniel  Hand  Fund,  activities,  161,  167,  256;  offi- 
cers, 167. 

Davis,  Jackson,  on  Negio  labor,  27;  on  value  of 
county  supervisors,  36. 

Daytona  School  for  Girls,  Fla.,  efficiency  of  work, 

Dean,  A.  D.,  on  a  State  program  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, 95. 

Death  rate,  white  and  colored  population,  typical 
cities,  26. 

Delaware,  Negro  population  and  colleges,  65;  pri- 
vate and  higher  schools,  statistics,  362-363; 
traveling  libraries  for  Negroes,  175. 

Dickerman,  G.  S.,  and  traveling  libraries,  175. 

Demonstration  agents,  Negro,  agricultural  work, 
106. 

Denominational  schools,  15,  17,  150.  See  also 
Church  boards. 

Dickerman,  G.  S.,  on  history  of  Negro  education, 
244-268. 

Dillard,  J.  H.,  and  conference  of  church  boards  of 
education,  170;  and  Slater  Fund,  164,  165;  on 
training  schools  for  colored  people,  38;  treasurer, 
Southern  Sociological  Congress,  171. 

District  of  Columbia,  private  and  higher  schools, 
363-364;  school  attendance,  32. 

Dormitories,  model,  recommendations,  237.  See 
also  Buildings  and  grounds. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  removal  to  New  York,  246. 

Drexel,  Katherine,  and  schools  for  Negroes,  133. 

Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.,  director  of  research  and  pub- 
licity, National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  170. 

Dunbar  Training  School,  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  38. 

E. 

Economic  and  social  adjustments,  3-4. 

Economic  bondage,  discussion,  9. 

Economic  progress  and  public  education,  27. 

Education  of  Negro,  early  efforts,  18;  history,  243- 
296;  presentneedsand  recent  movements,  18-22. 

Educational  associations.  See  Associations,  edu- 
cational. 
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Educational  development,  suggested  program,  ii~ 

13- 
Educational  funds.    See  Funds,  educational. 

Elementaiy  education,  recommendations,  25. 

Elementary  grades,  training  of  teachers  for,  79. 

Elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  35;  expend- 
itures for  teachers,  12 ;  private,  statistics,  9. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  on  secondary  education,  40. 

Emerson  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C, 
dormitory,  217;  teachers'  home,  214. 

England,  physical  relief  of  Negroes,  283;  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  Negro  education,  278-279. 

English  language,  instruction,  secondary  schools, 
48. 

Entrance  requirements,  colleges.  See  College  en- 
trance requirements. 

Episcopal  Church  (white),  schools  maintained, 
127-128,  146-148,  282. 

Equipment,  secondary  schools,  47. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

Expenditures,  public,  Negro  education,  7-8. 

F. 

Farm  demonstration  movement,  163. 

Farm  demonstrators,  course,  111-113. 

Farmers,  Negro,  statistics,  100-103;  two-year 
course,  no. 

Federal  aid  to  education.  See  Agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges.  Land-grant  schools. 

Federal  Government,  and  education  in  the  South, 
289-291. 

Federal  institutions,  17. 

Federal  land  -  grant  schools.  See  Land  -  grant 
schools. 

Fessenden  Academy,  Fla.,  library  fund,  173. 

Financial  accounts,  177-189. 

Financial  aid,  private,  8-9. 

Financial  resources,  the  South,  29-31. 

Financial  support,  7-9. 

Fire  prevention,  232-236. 

Fireproof  buildings,  232-236. 

Fisk  University,  Tenn.,  buildings  and  grounds, 
2 1 1-2 12;  classification  and  statistics,  59;  devel- 
opment, 64;  dormitory,  218;  efficiency  of  work, 
125;  library  fund,  173;  teacher  training,  76. 

Florida,  four-year  high  schools  for  white  pupils,  37 ; 
Negro  population  and  colleges,  66;  private  and 
higher  schools,  statistics,  364-367;  school  term, 
34:  teachers 'salaries,  34;  three-year  high  schools 
for  white  pupils,  37. 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes,  classification  and  statistics,  59;  junior 
college  work,  66. 


Florida  State  N<Minal  and  Industrial  College,  li- 
brary fund,  173. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  public  high  schools,  37. 

Fraudulent  schools,  13-14. 

Frederick  Douglass  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
176. 

Freedmen's  aid  societies,  activities,  251-252,  268r- 
271,  284-287,  292-294,  296-301. 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
161,  380. 

Freedmen  *s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  officers,  139;  schools,  139-143. 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  Southern  schools,  289; 
established,  252. 

Freedman's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  176. 

Free -Will  Baptist  Church  (colored),  schools  main- 
tained, 159. 

Free- Will  Baptist  Church  (white),  educational 
work,  281. 

Friends,  active  in  Negro  education,  246;  early 
activities,  277-278;  physical  relief  of  Negroes, 
283. 

Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen,  work,  278. 

Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia,  work,  284. 

Friends'  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, work,  277-278. 

Friends'  societies,  schools   maintained,   127-128, 

137-138- 
Frissell,  H.  B.,  and  education  in  the  South,  19; 

and  industrial  education,  82 ;  and  Jeanes  Fund, 

165;   and  rural  education,  105. 

Funds,  educational,  161-170,'  256.  See  also  under 
corporate  names. 

Funds  (school),  distribution,  27-29;  equitable  dis- 
tribution recommended,  25. 


G. 


Galveston,  Tex.,  library  for  Negroes,  174. 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Ga.,  buildings  and 
grotmds,  211;  work,  68,69. 

Gardening,  science  and  practice,  107-109;  sec- 
ondary schools,  109-110. 

Gardening  and  rural  economics,  instruction, 
secondary  schools,  48-49. 

Gates,  F.  T.,  chairman,  General  Education  Board, 
162. 

General  Education  Board,  activities,  162-163;  and 
county  training  schools,  Virginia,  78;  and  prepa- 
ration of  teachers,  75-76;  and  supervision  of 
colored  schools,  36;  cotmty  training  schools,  37; 
officers,  162;  report  on  white  high  schools,  37; 
work,  19-30. 
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General  survey,  z-43. 

George  Peabody  Fund.    See  Peabody  Fund. 

Georgia,  four-year  high  schools  for  white  pupils,  37 ; 
Negro  population  and  colleges,  66;  private  and 
higher  schools,  statistics,  368-371;  schoolhouses, 
32,33;  school  term,  35;  supply  of  teachers,  74; 
taxation,  30-31;  teachers'  salaries,  34;  three- 
year  high  schools  for  white  pupils,  37. 

Georgia,  University  of.    See  University  of  Georgia. 

Gilman,  D.  C,  and  industrial  education  of  Negroes, 

257. 
Grant,  Bishop,  reminiscences,  69. 

Greek  (instruction ) ,  colleges,  56,  60;  secondary 
schools, '49.  See  also  College  entrance  require- 
ments. 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

Gregory,  J.  H.,  and  establishment  of  traveling 
library,  175. 

Grimke,  Archibald,  executive  officer.  Gushing 
Fund,  168. 

H. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va., 
agricultural  education,  104-105;  agricultural  and 
farm  demonstrating  course,  11 1;  and  industrial 
education,  256-258;  and  Morrill  Fund,  360;  appli- 
cation blank  for  admission,  190-193;  buildings 
and  grounds,  204-207;  efficiency  of  work,  125; 
library  building,  173;  plans  for  future  growth, 
237;  student  labor,  223,  224;  summer  school,  76; 
teacher  training,  75;  traveling  library,  175. 

Hand  Fund.    See  Daniel  Hand  Fund. 

Harness  work,  course,  93. 

Hartshorn  College,  Va.,  65;  boiler  room,  234; 
buildings  and  grounds,  213;  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, 64. 

Haygood,  A.  G.,  and  industrial  education  of 
Negroes,  257,  258;  on  education  of  the  Negro,  6; 
on  white  people's  duties  to  Negroes,  363-265. 

Health  and  public  education,  26. 

Heating  plants,  230-332. 

High  Educational  College  of  Glory,  Del.,  11. 

High  schools,  attendance,  41;  general  develop- 
ment of  white  and  colored,  36-37;  teacher  train- 
ing, 74;  statistics,  41,  408-409;  vocational  edu- 
cation, 91.    See  also  Secondary  education. 

Hill,  W.  B.,  and  investigation  of  Negro  schools,  xili. 

Hill,  William,  on  agricultural  education,  111-112. 

History,  instruction,  secondary  education,  51. 

Home  gardens,  primary  grade  pupils,  108. 

Homemakers'  clubs,  Negro  girls,  163. 

Hosic,  J.  F.,  on  study  of  English,  48. 

Hospitals,  training  school  for  nurses,  176. 

Household  arts,  instruction,  50,  87,  92-93. 

46927°— Bull.  38—17 21 


Houston,    Tex.,    high   schools,    37;  libraries   for 

Negroes,  174,  i75- 
Howard  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  training 

of  colored  teachers,  385-386. 
Howard  University,  D.  C,  classification  and  sta- 
tistics, 59;  development,  64;  library  ftmd,  173; 

professional  departments,  68-69;  statistics,  xi6; 

teacher  training,  76. 
Hunley,  W.  W.,  secretary.  Southern  University 

Race  Commission,  172. 
Huntington,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  and  library  building  of 

Hampton  Institute,  173. 
Hygiene,  instruction,  35, 50. 

I. 

Illiteracy,  3,  243. 

Income,  private  and  higher  schools,  zz8,  177,  343. 

Independent  schools,  organization  and  manage- 
ment, 14-15;  owned  and  managed  by  separate 
boards  of  trustees,  general  review  and  statistics, 
124-127. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  36. 

Industrial  education,  81-83;  aims,  10;  history  and 
development,  356-358;  importance  of  Negro  to 
Southern  industry,  83-84;  importance  to  colored 
people,  84-85;  means  and  methods,  88-93;  public 
and  private  facilities,  85-88;  public  support,  95; 
recommended,  35.  See  also  Manual  training. 
Trade  schools.  Vocational  education. 

Industrial  facilities,  schools  with,  85-86. 

Industrial  schools,  teacher  training,  75. 

Industry,  Southern,  importance  of  Negro  to,  83. 

Instruction,  elementary  schools,  35. 

International  Sunday  School  Association,  field 
superintendent,  169;  work  among  Negroes,  169. 

Introduction,  xi-xiv. 

Iowa,  State  requirements  for  colleges,  57-58. 

Ireland,  agricultural  education,  iii. 

J- 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 

inhabitants,  36;  library  for  Negroes,  174. 
Jeanes,  Anna  T.,  20,  165. 
Jeanes  Fund,  activities,   161,   165-166;     coimty 

supervisors,  36;  officers,  165;  origin  and  work,  30; 

preparation  of  teachers,  76;  school  term,  35. 
Jefferson,    Thomas,   suggestions  regarding   Negro 

colony,  345. 
John  F.  Slater  Fund.    See  Slater  Fimd. 
John  McDonough  Fund.    See  McDonough  Fund. 
John  McKee  Fimd.    See  McKee  Fund. 
John  Parrish  Fund.     See  "African  Third." 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  Md.,  buildings,  aao. 

Jones,  Thomas  Jesse,  and  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  church  boards  of  education,  170;  and 
investigation  of  Negro  schools,  xii-xiii. 

Josephite  Fathers,  work  among  Negroes,  133. 

Joyner,  J.  Y. ,  on  preparation  of  colored  teachers,  72 . 

Junior  college  work,  65-67. 

K. 

Kansas,  schools  maintained  by  State  funds,  117. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  26. 

Kentucky,  amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 
23;  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes,  sta- 
tistics, 372-374;  school  term,  35;  teachers'  insti- 
tute, 76;  teachers' salaries,  34;  traveling  libraries 
for  Negroes,  175. 

Kingsley,  C.  D.,  on  high-school  period  as  a  testing 
time,  48. 

Eorkwood,  Mo.,  grammar  school,  cost,  227. 

Knapp,  S.  A.,  and  farm  demonstration  movement, 
163. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

Knoxville  College,  Tenn.,  classification  and  sta- 
tistics, 59;  junior  college  work,  67;  library  fund, 

173- 

L. 

Lamar  Hospital,  Augusta,  Ga.,  176. 

Land-grant  schools,  development,  259-260;  sta- 
tistics, 303-314.  See  also  Agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges. 

Lane  College,  Tenn.,  buildings,  226-227;  classifi- 
cation and  statistics,  59;  heating  plant,  231; 
junior  college  work,  67;  student  labor,  224. 

Langu^;es,  modem,  instruction,  secondary  schools, 

49- 
Latin   (instruction),    colleges,   56,  60;  secondary 

schools,  49.  See  also  College  entrance  require- 
ments. 

Law,  education,  68.    See  also  under  institutions. 

Leake,  Albert,  on  agricultural  education,  114. 

Leland  University,  La.,  67 ;  buildings  and  grounds, 
212. 

Libraries,  public,  for  Negroes,  174;  school,  47,  173; 
traveling,  for  Negroes,  175. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  on  Negroes  as  soldiers,  250. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59;  development,  65;  theology,  68,  69. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  high  schools,  37;  provision  for 
colored  schools,  32;  teacher  training  course  in 
high  schools,  74. 

Livingstone  College,  N.  C,  buildings  and  grounds. 
S09,  211,  214,  228;  classification  and  statistics. 


59;  dormitory,  236;  library  ftmd,  173;  work  of 

junior  college  grade,  65. 
London  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  work,  278-279. 
Louisiana,  Negro  population  and  colleges,  66-67; 

private  and  higher  schools,  statistics,  374-377; 

school  attendance,  32;  school  term,  34;  teachers' 

salaries,  34. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  pop- 
ulation, 26;  high  schools,  37;  library  for  colored 

people,  174-175;  normal  school,  74. 
Lutheran  Board  of  Colored  Missions,  officers,  138; 

schools,  138-139. 
Lutheran   Church    (white),    schools   maintained,^ 

127-128,  138-139. 

M. 

McAndrew,  William,  on  commendation  reports, 

202. 
McCulloch,  J.  B.f  secretary.  Southern  Sociological 

Congress,  171. 
McDonough  Fund,  and  colonization  of  Negroes, 

256. 
McKee  Ftmd,  161. 

Mac  Vicar  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  176. 
Manassas  Industrial  Institute,  Va.,  library  fund, 

173. 
Manual  training,  courses,  87;   elementary  grades, 

90;  instruction,  35;  suggestions,  91-92. 

Maryland,  amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 
23;  Negro  population  and  colleges,  65;  private 
and  higher  schools,  statistics,  3^77-379;  schools 
maintained  by  State  ftmds,  117;  State  normal 
school,  74;  supply  of  teachers,  74. 

Massachusetts,  amount  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries,  23. 

Massachusetts  Episcopal  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  among  the^ 
Freedmen,  etc.,  work,  282. 

Mathematics,  applied,  course,  94;  instruction, 
secondary  schools,  49-50.  ^ 

Mayo,  A.  D.,  work  among  Negroes,  265-266. 

Mechanical  and  household  arts,  instruction,  secon-     . 
dary  schools,  50. 

Mechanical  drawing,  course,  95.  ^ 

Medicine,  education,   68.    See  also   under  insti-         « 
iutions, 

Meharry  Hospital,  Tenn.,  building,  cast,  227. 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Tenn.,  classification  and 
statistics,  59;  efficiency  of  work,  125;  work,  68. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  in- 
habitants, 26;  library  for  Negroes,  174. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

Methodist  Church  (white),  educational  work, 
280-281. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Chiixch  (colored),  schools 
maintained,  151,  157-158. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Giurch  (white),  schools 
maintained,  127-138,  139-143. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  (white), 
schools  maintained,  150. 

Methodist  Episcopal  General  Gmference,  work  for 
freedmen,  280. 

Methodist  Episcopal  local  conventions  (colored), 
schools  maintained,  159. 

Methodists  and  Baptists,  proportion  of  62. 

Miner,  Myrtilla,  and  Miner  Fund,  168. 

Miner  Ftmd,  activities,  161,  167-168;  officers,  167. 

Ministers,  Neg;io,  number  and  character,  69.  See 
also  Theology,  education. 

Mississippi,  "black  belt,"  3;  four-year  high  schools 
for  white  pupils,  37;  Negro  population  and  col- 
leges, 66;  private  and  higher  schools,  statistics, 

379-383. 

Missouri,  private  and  higher  schools,  statistics, 
382-383;  school  attendance,  32. 

Bftobile,  Ala.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  inhabi- 
tants, 26. 

Montgomery  School  for  Girls,  Ala.,  efficiency  of 
work,  125. 

Moorland,  J.  E-,  colored  international  secretary, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  168, 

Morehouse  College,  Ga.,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59;  moved  to  Atlanta,  61;  theology,  68,  69. 

Morgan  College,  Md.,  65;  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59. 

Morrill  Act,  establishment  and  financial  status, 
1 19-120,  259. 

Morris  Brown  University,  Ga.,  classification  and 
statistics,  59;  founded,  61. 

Moton,  R.  R.,  inaugural  address,  i. 

Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

N. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  26;  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  officers,  170. 

National  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute 
Colored  Women  and  Children, work,  280. 

National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools, 
activities,  171;  meetings,  21. 

National  Education  Association,  reorganization  of 
secondary  education,  41. 

National  Freedmen 's  Relief  Association  of  New 
York,  work,  276-277. 

National  Freedmen  *s  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  work,  279-280. 


National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Ne- 
groes, officers,  170. 

National  wealth,  estimated  valuation,  30. 

Negro  colonization,  John  McDonough  Fund,  356. 

Negro  Missionary  Baptist  Convention  of  Texas 
(October,  191 5),  and  chtirch  schools,  153. 

Negro  schools,  classified  on  basis  of  ownership  and 
control,  1 1 5-1 16;  isolation,  25;  statistics,  303- 
411. 

Negro  self-help  and  labor,  291-292. 

Negroes,  physical  relief,  282-283. 

Negroes  as  soldiers,  250-251. 

New  England  Freedmen 's  Aid  Society,  work, 
272-275.  See  also  Boston  Educational  Commis- 
sion. 

New  Jersey,  amount  expended  for  teachers*  salar- 
ies, 23;  schools  maintained  by  State  funds,  117. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  death  rate,  white  and  cokxred 
inhabitants,  26;  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

New  Orleans  College,  La.,  classification  and  sta- 
tistics, 59;  teacher  training,  76;  work  of  jtmior 
college  grade,  67. 

New  York,  amount  expended  for  teachers*  salaries, 

23- 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 

inhabitants,  26. 

Newbald,  N.  C,  on  essentials  of  industrial  train- 
ing for  elementary  schools,  90. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  inhabi- 
tants, 26. 

Normal  schools,  statistics,  408-409.  See  also  Agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges.  County  training 
schools.  Summer  schools.  Teacher  training. 
Teachers'  colleges.  Teachers'  institutes. 

Normal  schools  (city),  Baltimore,  Md.,  74;  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  74;  Washington,  D.  C,  74. 

Normal  schools  (State),  Alabama,  74;  Maryland, 
74;  North  Carolina,  74,  75;  Virginia,  74. 

North  (The),  and  education  of  the  Negro,  5-7;  co- 
operation with  the  South,  262-268. 

North  Carolina,  amount  expended  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries, 23;  equipment  of  public  schools,  32;  four- 
year  high  schools  for  white  pupils,  37;  Negro 
population  and  colleges,  65-66;  private  and 
higher  schools,  statistics,  384-387;  school  term, 
34;  schools  maintained  by  State  funds,  117;  state 
normal  schools,  74;  supply  of  teachers,  74;  tax- 
ation, 30-31;  teachers'  salaries,  34;  three-year 
high  schools  for  white  pupils,  37. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, buildings  and  grounds,  212-213. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  and  standard  requirements  for 
American  colleges,  57-58. 
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Northern  States,  colored  colleges,  65. 
Northwestern  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  work, 

277- 
Nurses,  training  schools,  176. 

O. 

Occupations,  Negroes,  84. 

Ogden,  R.  C,  and  education  in  the  South,  19. 

Ohio,  amotmt  expended  for  teachers'  salaries,  23; 
schools  maintained  by  State  funds,  117. 

Oklahoma,  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes, 
statistics,  388-389;  school  attendance,  32 ;  school 
term,  35. 

Okolona  School,  Miss.,  buildings,  cost,  227;  build- 
ings and  grounds,  208. 

O'Neal,  J.  B.,  on  teaching  slaves  to  read,  247. 

Organizations,  religious.  See  Religious  organiza- 
tions. 

Ownership  and  control,  1 15-159. 

P. 

Paine  College,  Ga.,  buildings  and  grounds,  212,  221, 
227;  classification  and  statistics,  59;  theology, 
68,  69:  work  of  junior  college  grade,  66. 

Parmelee,  J.  H.,  on  Frecdmen's  aid  societies,  268- 

295- 
Parrish  Fund,  "African  Third,"  161. 

Paul  Quinn  College,  Tex.,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59. 

Payne,  Daniel  A.,  removal  to  Gettysburg,  246. 

Peabody,  F.  G.,  on  General  Armstrong's  educa- 
tional labors,  82. 

Peabody,  G.  F.,  and  Jeanes  Fund,  165. 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tenn.,  and  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund,  166. 

Peabody  Fund,  instituted,  256. 

Peck,  Solomon,  educational  labors,  285. 

Penn  School,  S.  C,  buildings,  cost,  227;  efficiency 
of  work,  125. 

Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Relief  •  Association, 
work,  277. 

Pharmacy,  education,  68.  See  also  under  institu- 
tions. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  activities,  161,  166;  officers, 
166;  origin  and  work,  20. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  26. 

Philander  Smith  College,  Ark.,  classification  and 
statistics,  59;  work  of  jtmior  college  grade,  67. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  instruction,  35,  50. 

Pittsbtn-gh,  Pa.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  in- 
habitants, 26. 

Population  (school),  Negro,  28;  white,  28. 


Port  Royal  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School, 
S.  C,  buildings  and  grounds,  215-217. 

Pre-Gvil  War  period,  education  of  Negroes,  246- 
248. 

Presbyterian  Church  (white),  schools  maintained, 
127-128, 143-146, 150, 281. 

Presbyterian  Church  South  (white),  schools  main- 
tained, 150. 

Private  schools,  attendance,  11 7- 118;  agricultural 
courses,  103-104;  colored  teachers,  3-4;  financial 
aid,  8-9;  improvement  of  Negro  race,  24;  in- 
come, 118,  243;  industrial  facilities,  85-86;  main- 
tained by  northern  philanthropy,  6;  ownership 
and  control,  115-117;  property,  119;  teacher 
training,  74-75,  79,  118;  valuation  of  plants,  en- 
dowment, and  other  property,  203. 

Private  and  higher  schools,  statistics,  177,  303-411, 
355-407,  406-407. 

Professional  education,  12,  67-70. 

Property,  inventory,  180-182 ;  owned  by  Negroes, 
31;  private  and  higher  schools,  119,  177. 

Public  and  private  schools,  elimination  of  white 
teachers,  4;  statistics,  303-411. 

Public  high  schools.    See  High  schools. 

Public  schools,  31-38;  early  attempts  to  found,  in 
the  South,  29;  facilities,  18,  23-38,  260-262;  gifts 
to  extend  terms,  by  Negroes,  3;  Southern  wel- 
fare, 25-27;  teachers,  3-4.  See  also  Taxation, 
school. 

Pupils,  average,  33-34- 

Q. 
Quakers.    See  Friends. 
Queensland  Normal  and  Industrial  Training  School, 

Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  38. 
Quick,  Herbert,  on  rural  education,  108-109. 

R. 

Race  adjustment,  three  elements,  1-7. 

Race  study  classes,  5. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  death  rate,  white  and  colored  in- 
habitants, 26. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church  (white),  schools  main- 
tained, 150. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  work, 
281. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (white),  schools 
maintained,  150. 

Religious  denominations,  schools  maintained,  15, 
17,  128-129.  See  also  under  names  of  Churches; 
statistics  of  colored  membership,  129. 

Religious  organizations,  activities,  168-170;  20-21. 

Richmond,  Va.,  de^th  rate,  white  and  colored  in- 
habitants, 26;  high  schools,  teacher  training 
course,  74. 
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Rockefeller,  J.  D.,  and  General  Education  Board, 
162. 

Roger  Williams  University,  Tcnn.,  building,  cost, 
227;  dormitory,  222. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  schools  maintained,  127- 
ia8;  133-134. 

Rose,  Wycliflfe,  and  property  tax  in  the  South,  30. 

Rosenwald  Rural  Sdhool  Building  Donations,  ac- 
tivities, 161, 166-167. 

Ruffner,  W.  H.,  and  industrial  education  of  Ne- 
groes, 257. 

Rural  districts,  status  of  Negroes,  99-103. 

Rural  economies,  instruction,  secondary  schools, 
48-49. 

Rural  education,  97 ;  importance  of  Negro  to  South- 
em  agriculture,  97-99;  means  and  methods,  106- 
114;  public  and  private  facilities,  103-106;  status 
of  Negroes  in  rural  districts,  99-103. 

Rural  sdiools,  State  supervisors,  and  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  102. 

Rural  trades,  smaller  industrial  schools/ 93. 

Rust  College,  Miss.,  classification  and  statistics,  59; 
teacher  training,  76;  work  of  jtmior  college 
grade,  66. 


S. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored,  26; 
high  schools,  37 ;  teacher  training  in  high  schools, 

74. 
St.Xuke's  Hospital,  Columbia,  S.  C,  176. 

St.  Paul's  School,  Va.,  btdldings  and  grounds,  208. 

Salaries,  teachers'.    See  Teachers'  salaries. 

Sam  Houston  College,  Tex.,  classification  and  sta- 
tistics, 59. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  public  high  schools,  37. 

Sanitary  commissions  dtuing  the  Civil  War,  283. 

Sanitation,  school  buildings,  328-230. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  death  rate,  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  26;  libraries  for  Negroes,  174. 

School  accoimts,  178^-189. 

School  activities,  correlation,  47. 

School  budget,  182-184. 

School  buildings.    See  Buildings  and  grounds. 

School  funds.    See  Fimds,  school. 

School  homes,  13. 

Schoolhouses,  Alabama,  32,  33;  Georgia,  32,  33; 
miserable  condition,  24;  South  Carolina,  32. 
See  also  Buildings  and  grounds. 

School  rooms.    See  Buildings  and  grounds. 

School  survey,  Butte,  Mont.,  handwork  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  90. 

School  systems.    See  State  school  systems. 

School  term.    See  Term,  school. 


Sciences,  instruction,  secondary  schools,  50-51. 

Scotia  Seminary,  N.  C,  fire  protection,  233. 

Sears,  Bams,  and  literary  training  of  teachers,  257. 

Secondary  education,  public,  39-54;  recommenda- 
tions, 25;  summary  and  conclusions,  44.  See 
also  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Secondary  schools,  gardening  and  economics,  109- 
no;  teacher  training,  12,  78-^.  See  also  High 
schools. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  (white),  schools 
maintained,  150. 

Shaw  University,  N.  C,  classification  and  sta- 
tistics, 59;  work  of  junior  college  grade,  65. 

Sheet-metal  work,  course,  93. 

Shoe  repairing,  course,  93. 

Sisson,  Edward  O.,  on  secondary  education,  39-40. 

"  Six-and-six' '  organization,  46-47,  48. 

Slade,  F.  L.,  treasurer,  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  166. 

Slater  Fund,  activities.  161,  164-165,  256,  257; 
county  training  schools,  37-38,  78;  officers,  164; 
preparation  of  teachers,  75. 

Slavery,  early  teachings  under,  245-^46. 

Snedden,  David,  on  industrial  education  of  Ne- 
groes, 88. 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala., 
218-220,  225. 

Social  adjustments,  3-4. 

Social    studies,    instruction,    secondary   schools, 

51-52. 

Soldiers,  Negroes  as,  250-251. 

South  (The),  and  Negro  education,  4-5;  coopera- 
tion with  North,  262-268;  economic  develop- 
ment, 83;  financial  resources,  29-31. 

South  Carolina,  amount  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries,  23;  "black  belt,"  3;  four-year  high 
schools  for  white  pupils,  37;  Negro  population 
and  colleges,  66;  private  and  higher  schools  for 
Negroes,  statistics,  390-393;  schoolhouses,  32; 
school  term,  34;  teachers'  salaries,  34;  three- 
year  high  schools  for  white  pupils,  37. 

South  Carolina  Agriculttu^l  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, buildings,  227,  233. 

Southern  conferences,  activities,  266-267. 

Southern  Education  Association,  recommendations 
on  Negro  education,  25. 

Southern  Education  Board,  work,  267. 

Southern  Sociological  Congress,  race  study,  5; 
officers,  171. 

Southern  Student  Conference,  work,  172. 

Southern  University  Race  Commission,  activities, 
172;  education  of  the  Negro,  5;  race  study,  5; 
related  movements  in  the  South,  21. 

Southern  white  students,  and  race  cooperation,  172. 
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Spelman  Seminaiy,  Ga.,  founded,   6i;    teacher 

training,  76. 
State  institutions,  17. 

State  normal  schools.    See  Normal  schools,  State. 
State  school  systems,  recent  development  in  the 

South,  29. 
Stewart  Missionary  Foundation  for  Africa,  activi- 
ties, 161, 167. 
Stillman  Seminary  (Ala.),  theology,  68,  69. 
Stimson,  R.  W.,  on  agricultural  instruction,  113. 
Stokes,  Anson   Phelps,   secretary,   Phelps-Stokes 

Fund,  166.    See  also  Letter  of  transmittal  and 

Introduction. 
Stokes,  Caroline  Phelps,  30. 
Stokes,  I.  N.  P.,  president,  Phelpd-Stokes  Fund, 

166;    on   buildings,    203.    See   also   Letter   of 

transmittal  and  Introduction. 
Stokes,  Olivia  E.  P.,  20. 
Storer  College,  W.  Va.,  buildings,  228. 
Storey,  Moorfield,  president,  National  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  170. 
Straight  College,  La.,  classification  and  statistics, 

59;  heating  plant,  231;  teacher  training,  76;  work 

of  junior  college  grade,  67. 
Student  labor,  buildings  constructed  by,  223-225. 
Student  records,  forms,  189-202. 
Students,  Southern  white,  and  race  cooperation, 

172. 
Summer  schools,  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  76;Tus- 

kegee  Institute,  Ala.,  76;  Virginia,  training  of 

teachers,  76. 
Sunday  schools,  associations,  169-170. 
Supervision  of  urban  and  rural  schools,  25,  36. 
Supervisors  of  Negro  rural  schools.  State,  162.  See 

also  General  Education  Board,  Jeanes  Fund. 
Supervisors  of  Negro  schools,  county,  36.    See  also 

General  Education  Board,  Jeanes  Fund. 
Supervisors  of  Negro  schools  (State),  36-37 ;  manual 

training  and  household  arts,   87-88.    See  also 

General  Education  Board,  Jeanes  Ftmd. 

T. 

Talladega  College,  Ala.,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59;  library  ftmd,  173;  teacher  training,  76, 
80;  theology,  68,  69;  work  of  jtmior  college 
grade,  66. 

Taxation,  30-31.    See  also  under  States. 

Taylor,  Ocea,  and  investigation  of  Negro  schools, 
xiii;  on  school  accounting,  178-189. 

Teacher  training,  for  elementary  schools,  52;  gen- 
eral review,  71-80;  high  schools,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  37;  sec- 
ondary schools,  12.  See  also  County  training 
schools,  Normal  schools. 


Teachers,  agricultural,  course  to  prepare,  111-113; 
early  labors  in  the  South,  284-285,  289;  elimi- 
nation of  white,  public,  and  private  schools,  3-4; 
expenditures  for,  elementary  schools,  12;  im- 
provement, secondary  schools,  44;  independent 
schools,  124-125;  need  of  better  training,  24; 
Northern,  work  in  the  South,  291;  number  of 
colored,  U.  S.  Census,  73;  number  in  public 
high  schools,  41;  preparation,  71-80;  private  and 
higher  schools,  118;  public  and  private  schools, 
following  Civil  War,  3-4;  religious,  55.  See  also 
Church  boards,  Private  and  higher  schools. 

Teachers'  certificates,  Georgia,  74;  Virginia,  74. 

Teachers'  colleges,  work,  80. 

Teachers'  institutes,  Kentucky,  76;  Texas,  76. 

Teachers'  salaries,  adequate  demanded,  77;  Ala- 
bama, 34;  amotmt  spent  annually,  243;  Florida, 
34;  Georgia,  34;  in  typical  Northern  and  South- 
em  States,  33-24;  Kentucky,  34;  Louisiana,  34; 
meagemess,  71;  North  Carolina,  34;  South  Caro- 
lina, 34.    See  also  under  names  of  States. 

Teaching,  methods,  13,  46. 

Tennessee,  four-year  high  schools  for  white  pupils, 
37;  Negro  poptilation  and  colleges,  67;  private 
and  higher  schools  for  Negroes,  statistics,  394- 
397;  school  term,  35;  three-year  high  schools  for 
white  pupils,  37. 

Term  (school),  Alabama,  34;  Arkansas,  35;  Florida, 
34;  Georgia,  35;  Kentucky,  35;  Louisiana,  34; 
North  Carolina,  34;  Oklahoma,  35;  South  Caro- 
lina, 34;  Tennessee,  35;  Texas,  35;  Virginia,  35. 

Texas,  Negro  population  and  colleges,  67 ;  private 
and  higher  schools  for  Negroes,  statistics,  398- 
401;  school  term,  35;  teachers'  institutes,  76. 

Thayer  Home,  Ga.,  buildings  and  grounds,  211; 
new  building,  214. 

Theology,  education,  6S-69.  See  also  under  insti- 
tutions. 

Tillotson  College,  Tex.,  classification  and  statistics, 

59- 
Toronto  University,  Canada,  plan  of  federation,  64. 

Tougaloo  College,  Miss.,  classification  and  statis- 
tics, 59;  teacher  training,  76;  work  of  junior  col- 
lege grades,  66. 

Trade  schools,  course  of  study,  94-95. 

Traveling  libraries,  for  Negroes,  175. 

Trawick,  A.  M.,  and  race  cooperation,  172. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala., 
agricultural  and  farm  demonstrating  course ,  1 1 1 ; 
agricultural  education,  104-105;  and  Booker  T. 
Washington,  258;  buildings,  224,  228;  dining  hall, 
222;  education  of  rural  ministers,  68,  69;  effi- 
ciency of  work,  125;  fire  protection,  234;  found- 
ing, i;  library  fund,  173;  summer  school,  76; 
teacher  training,  75. 

Type  and  grade  of  education,  9-13. 
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u. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  (white),  schools  main- 
tained, 127-128,  148-150. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  course  in 
gardening,  no. 

United  States  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  the 
National  Freedmen,  work,  269-270. 

Universalist  Church  (white),  schools  maintained, 

ISO- 
University  of  California,  and  foreign  languages,  58. 

University  of  Gecvgia,  fellowships,  116. 

University  of  Virginia,  fellowships,  166. 

V. 

-Ventilation.    See  Buildings  and  grounds. 

Vilas  bequest,  161. 

Villard,  O.  G.,  treasurer.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  170. 

Virginia,  amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 
23;  county  training  schools,  78;  equipment  of 
public  schools,  32;  four-year  high  schools  for 
white  pupils,  37;  Negro  poptdation  and  colleges, 
65;  preparation  of  teachers,  76;  private  and 
higher  schools,  statistics,  40Z-404;  school  term, 
35;  schools  maintained  by  State  funds,  117; 
State  normal  school,  74,  75;  summer  schools  for 
teachers,  76;  supply  of  teachers,  74;  taxation, 
30-31;  teacher  training  in  private  schoob,  79; 
teachers'  salaries,  34;  three-year  high  schools 
for  white  pupils,  37. 

Virginia,  University  of.  See  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Virginia  Union  University,  65;  buildings  and 
grounds,  207-208;  classification  and  statistics, 
59;  dining  hall,  322;  dormitory,  cost,  227;  plans 
for  future  growth,  237;  standard  of  scholarship, 
64;  student  labor,  224;  theology,  68,  69. 

Vocational  education,  need,  88-90. 

Vocational  possibilities,  secondary  and  high^ 
schools,  91. 

Voorhees  School,  S.  C,  buildings  and  grounds,  212; 
dining  hall,  222,  227;  sanitary  arrangements,  229. 

W. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  agricultural  campaign, 
105;  and  agricultural  education,  106;  and  educa-  ' 
tion,  31-22;  and  establishment  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  258;  and  founding  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, i;  on  education  of  the  Negro,  9,  294; 
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